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O  denying  it  — 
there  was  some- 
thing uncanny 
about  the  place 
at  the  very  first 
glance.  The 
paymaster  ad- 
mitted that  to 
himself  as  his 
ambulance  slowly 
drove  in,  and  his 
escort  of  half  a 
'  dozen  troopers  came 
'  clattering  after.  It 
was  his  first  visit  to  the 
spot,  and  he  shrugged 
broad  shoulders  and 
murmured  a  word  of  caution  to  the  silent 
clerk  who  sat  beside  him  : 

"  I  want  you  to  keep  eyes  and  ears 
open  here,  Staines.  We've  got  to  make  a 
night  of  it.  You  remember  that  this  is 
where  Sergeant  Dinsmore  was  murdered, 
and  I've  heard  nothing  but  bad  accounts 
of  the  people  for  the  last  six  months." 

Mr.  Staines  was  apparently  a  man  who 
wasted  no  words.  Acquiescence  with 
him  may  have  been  expressed  by  silence. 
At  all  events  he  made  no  reply. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  the  ranch  before, 
when  you  made  the  trips  with  Colonel 
Porter  ?  "  asked  the  paymaster. 

"  No,  sir,  it's — all  strange  to  me  here- 
abouts." 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Canon  del  Mu- 
erto  now,  sergeant  ?  "  asked  the  officer  of 
the  bearded  trooper  who  rode  close  along- 
side. 

"  Sixteen  miles,  sir,  on  a  bee    line,   but 
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at  least  twenty  by  the  road.  We're  off 
the  direct  trail  now.  We  could  have  got 
through  the  canon  and  reached  the  camp 
before  this  if  that-mule  hadn't  gone  lame." 

"  Major,"  said  Staines  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I  can  get  a  saddle  horse  or  mule  here, 
no  doubt.  Had  I  not  better  ride  right 
on  ?  I  can  reach  Captain  Rawlins'  camp 
by  9  or  10  o'clock.  He  will  be  mighty 
anxious  at  your  non-arrival." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  sending  one  man 
ahead  ;  I  don't  like  to  let  you  go.  It 
will  wear  you  out  for  to-morrow's  work." 
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"  Indeed  it  won't,  sir;  I'm  feeling  fresh 
enough,  and  the  change  from  wagon  to 
saddle  will  just  suit  me.  I  think  I'd 
better  go."  And  there  was  an  eager  look 
in  Staines'  clear-cut  face. 

"  I'll  think  about  it  "  was  the  dubious 
answer.  "  These  cavalry  men  are  the 
proper  ones  to  send,  not  a  paymaster's 
clerk.  If  anything  befell  you  on  the 
route  I  would  be  crippled  in  making  pay- 
ments." 

"Nothing  would  be  apt  to  befall  me, 
sir  ;  I  know  that  road  well." 

"  I  thought  you  said  all  was  strange 
to  you  hereabouts "  said  the  paymaster 
quickly.  But  the  clerk  showed  no  dis- 
comfiture. 

"  I  said  here,  around  the  ranch.  The 
direct  road  lies  off  there  nearly  nine  miles 
to  the  southwest,  sir.  That  is  the  one  we 
always  took  going  to  Tucson." 

The  paymaster  relapsed  into  silence. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  have  subordinates 
who  know  far  more  than  does  the  senior 
officer,  yet  the  latter  does  not  always 
find  it  aafreeable.     His  own  clerk  having 


resigned  some  six  months  previous  and 
returned  to  the  East,  when  Major  Sher- 
rick  was  ordered  from  San  Francisco  to 
Arizona  he  had  employed  Mr.  Staines  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  officer  whom  h.e 
relieved.  Staines  had  property  interests 
in  the  Territory,  he  was  told,  and  wanted 
to  remain.  He  was  a  man  profoundly 
versed  in  his  duties  ;  accurate,  temperate, 
reliable  and  of  unimpeachable  character, 
said  his  recommenders.  Sherrick  was 
glad  to  get  him,  for  he  himself  had  no 
head  for  figures,  and  had  been  miade  a 
paymaster  from  civil  life  simply  because 
his  uncle  the  Senator  found  him  a  failure 
in  every  other  capacity,  and  demanded 
the  appointment  of  an  Executive  who 
could  not  deny  him,  though  he  felt  like 
kicking  himself  when  he  looked  at  the 
long  list  of  grizzled,  war-tried  captains 
who  were  wistful  applicants  for  the  long- 
ed-for promotion. 

A  tall  Mexican  stepped  forward  with 
much  urbanity  and  grace  of  manner  to  as- 
sist the  paymaster  to  alight  as  the  ambu- 
lance stopped  in  front  of   the  ranch,   and 
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Major  Sherrick  looked   with  emotions  of 
surprise  upon  Pedro  Ruiz,  the  proprietor. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that's  the 
scoundrel  we  heard  so  much  bad  talk 
about  at  headquarters  ?  "  he  whispered  to 
Staines  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  The  very  same,  sir  ;  the  most  accom- 
plished cutthroat  in  Arizona,  if  we  can 
believe  our  senses  and  disregard  evi- 
dence." 

"  Where  are  his  men  ?  He  seems  alone 
here,  all  but  that  old  greaser  5^onder." 

"  Dios  sabe,"  answered  the  clerk  briefly, 
though  his  eyes  glanced  quickly  away  to- 
ward the  purpling  range  to  the  south. 
"  But  we  shall  need  our  guards  every 
moment  we  are  here,  sir,  that's  certain." 

An  hour  later  night  had  settled  down 
upon  the  broad  valley,  black  and  forbid- 
ding. All  day  long  the  wind  had  been 
sighing  about  the  corral,  whirling  clouds 
of  dust  from  the  loose,  sandy  soil  and 
sifting  it  in  through  many  a  chink  and 
crevice  over  the  floor  of  Pedro's  ranch. 
The  great  ranges  to  the  northwest,  the 
Sierras  to  the  south,  were  whitecapped 
at  their  lofty  summits,  but  all  over  the 
arid  miles  of  surrounding  desert  the 
sun  had  been  hotly  blazing  from 
noon  to  the  dewless  eve,  and  not 
until  it  sank  behind  the  western 
wave  did  the  wind  sweep  down 
untempered.  Through  its  shallow 
bed  the  Gila  rolled,  a  lazy,  turbid  cur- 
rent, not  a  rifle  shot  away.  Quick- 
sands and  muddy  pools  flanked  its 
course  for  miles  and  barred  all  at- 
tempts at  crossing  except  at  the 
pomt  where  thrifty  Pedro  had  "  cor- 
duroyed "  the  fiats  with  boards  that 
had  formerly  done  duty  at  the  agency 
buildings,  and,  having  originally 
cost  the  paternal  Government 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  apiece,  had  now  come  down  to 
the  base  uses  of  daily  trampling 
under  foot.  The  stage  to  the  Grip- 
sack Mines,  the  huge  ox  teams  and 
triple  -  hitched  wagons,  the  nim.ble 
pack  mules,  even  the  buckboard 
with  the  United  States  mail,  paid 
reluctant  tribute  into  Pedro's  dingy 
palm,  though  the  owners  mentally 
damned  him  for  a  thief. 

Everybody  in  that  part  of  Ari- 
zona well  knew  that  in  the  unprece- 
dented rise  of  the  Gila,  a  few  years 
back,  two  of  the  agency  storehouses 
had  been  floated  away  down  the 
stream,  accompanied  by  a  dense  flo- 


tilla of  joists,  scantling  and  clapboards, 
which  had  been  piled  up  on  the  river  bank 
after  weeks  of  laborious  transportation 
from  Plummer's  saw  mill  in  the  San  Ga- 
briel. So,  too,  had  sundry  casks  of  bacon, 
barrels  of  beans  and  bales  of  Indian  goods; 
and  while  portions  of  this  flood-swept  as- 
sortment were  found  stranded  and  scat- 
tered along  the  winding  shores  as  far 
down  as  Pedro's  bailiwick,  not  so  much 
as  a  solitary  shingle  had  passed  beyond, 
and  the  laws  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  this  shrewd 
"greaser"  their  most  liberal  construc- 
tion. More  than  once  had  the  Federal 
authorities  been  compelled  to  proceed  to 
stringent  measures  with  Pedro  and  ar- 
raign him  before  a  jury  of  his  peers  on 
charges  of  having  robbed  and  defrauded 
the  General  Government,  and  more  than 
once  with  prompt  and  cheering  unanimity 
had  the  jury  pronounced  him  not  guilty, 
a  service  which  he  never  failed  to  requite 
in  kind  when  Garcia,  Gomez  or  Sancho 
came  up  for  his  turn.  And  now  the  old 
Mexican  was  proprietor  of  a  goodly  ranch, 
built  mainly  of  adobe,  it  is  true,  as  were 


■  IT    IS    NOT   TRUE.       you  LIE   !  ' 
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his  roomy  corrals  and  storehouses,  yet 
roofed,  floored,  partitioned,  doored  and 
windowed,  too,  by  the  unwilHng  contri- 
butions wrung  from  Uncle  Sam. 

For  three  years  he  had  furnished  bacon, 
frijoles  and  fried  eggs,  the  unvarying 
menu  for  either  breakfast,  dinner  or  sup- 
per, at  a  charge  of  $i  a  head  for  any  and 
all  travelers  who  sought  to  appease  their 
appetite  at  his  table.  He  kept  a  bar,  too, 
and  dealt  out  villainous  "  tanglefoot  "  and 
fiery  mescal  to  such  stomachs  as  could 
stand  the  onslaught  and  the  tax  of  two 
bits  a  thimbleful.  He  ran  a  "  brace  game  " 
of  monte  whenever  the  packers  were 
drunk  or  strangers  fool  enough  to  play. 
He  was  a  thorough-paced  rascal  in  the 
opinion  of  every  "gringo"  who  passed 
that  way,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
character  according  to  all  records  in  the 
case.  He  was  a  "  greaser "  of  whom 
everything  had  been  said  and  nothing 
proved  ;  that  is,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an  old-time  Arizona  jury.  But  Mr.  Whit- 
lock,  the  new  United  States  District  At- 
torney, was  said  to  be  "  laying "  for 
Pedro,  and  between  those  who  knew  them 
both  and  were  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
finding  twelve  better  men  and  truer  out- 
side of  Maricopa  County,  bets  were  even 
as  to  the  result. 

"  Just  let  me  get  that  thieving  greaser 
across  the  line  into  Yavapai,"  said  a  local 
luminary,  "  and  I'll  find  a  jury  that  will 
hang  him  on  sight  or  lynch  him  on  gen- 
eral principles."  But  Pedro  knew  better 
than  to  venture  northward  along  the 
tempting  shores  of  the  Hassayampa. 
Even  the  chance  of  collecting  a  bad  debt 
from  a  fellow  countryman,  known  to  be 
lurking  in  Wickenburg,  failed  to  lure 
Pedro  thither.  He  smiled  suggestively, 
showing  his  white  teeth  and  waving  aside 
the  blue  smoke  of  his  cigarrito  with 
sinewy  brown  hand.  "  A— Wickenburg  is 
too  damn  close  to  Yavapai,  and  Yavapai 
to  'ell,"  he  remarked.  And  it  had  more 
than  once  been  said  of  Pedro  that  he 
spoke  English  like  a  native. 

"  Rancho  Ruiz"  was  the  sonorous  and 
pretentious  title  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  establishment  to  which  the  winding 
Arizona  roadway  led.  "  Cutthroat  Cross- 
ing "  was  what  the  soldiers  and  placer 
miners  had  called  this  half  ferry,  half  ford 
of  Pedro's  ever  since  the  body  of  young 
Sergeant  Dinsmore  had  been  found 
stranded  on  a  sand  bar  of  the  Gila  two 
miles  below,  his  neck  and  his  money  belt 
slashed  by    the  same  knife.     Going   into 


Yuma  with  well-lined  pockets,  Dinsmore 
had  been  warned  to  make  no  stay  among 
the  gang  of  monte  players  always  hov- 
ering about  Pedro's.  But  he  had  been  a 
bold  and  successful  gambler  at  Tucson. 
He  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  Mexican 
bravos  and  confidence  in  his  own  prowess 
as  a  shot.  The  card  table  had  attractions 
he  could  not  well  resist,  but  the  ranch  had 
still  another — Pedro's  daughter. 

Now  it  was  when  he  was  sent  thither 
with  a  squad  of  a  dozen  troopers,  hunting 
up  the  missing  sergeant,  that  Lieutenant 
Adriance  caught  sight  of  this  siren  of  a 
sehorita.  She  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen,  and  her  mother  would 
have  denied  her  even  that  number  of 
years.  "She  is  a  mere  child,"  protested 
Senora  Dolores,  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned.  Pedro  had  moved  up  from 
Sonora  only  a  few  years  before,  and  had 
lived  a  while  at  the  old  Mexico-Spanish 
town  of  Tucson,  whither,  ere  long,  there 
came  unflattering  tales  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  change  of  residence.  He  had  money, 
and  that  in  Arizona  covered  more  sins 
than  charity.  The  boundary  line  lay  con- 
veniently near.  Extradition  was  an  un- 
practiced  art  in  the  days  whereof  we 
write.  Apaches  of  the  mountains  and 
assassins  of  the  mines  found  equal  refuge 
across  the  border,  and  in  exchange  we  re- 
ceived such  choice  spirits  as  proved  too 
tough  for  even  a  Mexican  town  to  tol- 
erate. Of  such  was  Pedro  ;  but  no  one 
to  look  at  Pedro's  daughter  would  have 
called  her  a  felon's  child. 

The  night  that  Adriance  reached  the 
rancho  on  the  search  just  mentioned  he 
had  purposely  left  his  little  escort  some 
distance  up  the  Gila,  and  advanced  alone 
to  reconnoitre.  It  was  a  perfectly  still 
evening,  soft  and  starry.  The  hoofs  of 
his  broncho  made  no  sound  upon  the 
sandy  waste  of  road,  and  not  even  the 
dogs  about  the  corral  seemed  aware  of  his 
coming.  Adriance  had  thrice  visited  the 
ranch  before,  when  returning  from  scout 
or  pursuit  of  Apaches,  and  never  once  had 
he  been  greeted  by  feminine  voice  about 
the  premises.  It  was  with  no  little  sur- 
prise, then,  that  he  heard  the  tinkle  of  a 
guitar  and  the  sound  of  low,  soft,  girl- 
ish tones  singing  a  plaintive  melody.  He 
had  heard  many  a  Mexican  ditty,  and  had 
pronounced  the  singers  twangy,  shrill  and 
nasal  ;  but  this  was  different.  He  had 
come  to  Rancho  Ruiz  with  every  expecta- 
tion of  finding  evidence  of  the  murder 
of  one  of  his  most  valued  troopers,  and 
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here,  on  the  instant  of  his  arrival,  was 
disarmed  by  a  song.  East  of  the  ranch 
there  stood  a  Httle  lattice-work  structure, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  summer 
house,  and  from  thence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. The  lieutenant  leaped  from  his 
horse  and  strode  to  the  entrance,  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  woman  he  should  find 
beyond.  There  was  not  light  enough  to 
distinguish  either  form  or  feature,  but 
over  in  the  farther  corner  was  a  shadowy 
something  in  white.  The  song  continued 
but  a  moment  before  the  singer  became 
aware  of  the  equally  shadowy  form  at 
the  entrance,  and  stopped  abruptly. 

"Leon!"  spoke  a  girlish  voice  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  "you  frightened  me.  Is 
that  you  ? " 

"lam  Felipe,  otherwise  Phil.  Adriance, 
of  the  American  Cavalry,  seflorita,  and 
far  more  surprised  than  you  are  at  seeing 
me." 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet  as  though 
flight  was  her  first  impulse,-  then  hesitated. 
Did  not  the  "  Sefior  Teniente  "  bar  the  way 
in  merely  standing  in  the  entrance  ? 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  beg  of  you," 
implored  the  young  officer,  "  it  is  so  long 
since  I  have  heard  a  song  in  a  woman's 


voice.     It  is  such  a  surprise  to  hear  one 
now.      Do  sing  for  me  again.      I  will  have 

can     hold     my 


here    where    I 


to    stand 
horse." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  : 
"  You  have  been  to  the  rancho  ?  You 
have  seen  my  father  ? "  she  asked  at 
length,  her  voice  tremulous  and  almost 
inaudible. 

"I?  No,  I  have  just  come;  I  am 
alone,  and  heard  your  song  and  forgot 
everything  else." 

To  his  surprise  she  came  hurriedly  for- 
ward out  of  the  dusk,  and  stood  close 
to  his  side,  looking  fearfully  over  toward 
the  night  lights  at  the  bar,  whence  the 
sounds  of  Mexican  voices  could  be  heard. 

"  Alone  ?  You  came  here  alone  ?  O 
sehor,  ride  on  or  ride  back.  Stay  not 
here  !  Not  at  the  rancho  !  There  are 
wicked  men  —  not  my  father  ;  not  Pedro 
Ruiz,  but — there  are  others." 

"  Is  this  true?  Are  you  Pedro's  daugh- 
ter ?  "  queried  the  lieutenant,  evidently 
far  more  impressed  with  this  fact  than 
with  her  tidings.  "  I  never  knew  he  had 
a  child  like  you,  and  I  have  been  here 
often  and  have  never  seen  you." 

"  But  I — have  seen    you,   senor,    when 
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you  were  last  here,  and  I  saw  you,  too, 
at  the  cuartd  at  Tucson.  Do  you  know — 
do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  race  ?  " 
And  her  dark  eyes  were  for  one  instant 
lifted  timidly  to  his. 

"  Is  this  possible  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing her  hand  as  it  fell  listlessly  by  her 
side.     "  Let  me  see  your  face.     Surely  I 


held  her  wrist  firmly  with  one  hand,  the 
brilliant  flame  of  an  electric  match  flashed 
over  her  face  and  form. 

"Oh,  sehor,"  she  cried,  even  when 
bowing  her  blushing  face  upon  her  bared 
arm,  "  this  is  madness  !     Put  it  out  !  " 

Then,  like  a  frightened  deer,  she  went 
bounding  to  the  ranch,  but  not  before  he 


'  THIS   IS   MADNESS  !      PUT   IT   OUT  !  " 


have  heard  your  voice  before."  But  she 
shrank  back,  half  timid,  half  capricious. 

"  I  must  not  ;  I  must  go,  seiior,  and 
you — you  must  ride  away." 

And  now  her  eyes  glanced  half  fear- 
fully toward  the  house,  then  sought  his 
face  in  genuine  anxiety.  He  had  been 
fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his  hunting 
shirt,  and  suddenly  drew  forth  a  little 
silver  case.     The  next  instant,   while  he 


had  recognized  in  her  the  prett}^  Mexican 
girl  with  whom  he  had  thrice  danced 
at  the  festa  at  Tucson  and  whose  name 
he  had  vainly  sought  to  learn.  Nor 
did  he  again  see  her  on  this  visit.  Nor 
did  he  hear  again  her  voice.  Returning 
with  his  men  at  dawn,  he  began  the 
day's  investigations  and  had  occasion  to 
ask  many  questions  of  old  Pedro,  who 
promptly  answered  that  he  well  remem- 
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bered  the  sergeant  and  that  the  sergeant 
had  drunk  at  his  bar  ;  had  partaken  of 
his  cheer  ;  had  stabled  his  horse  at  the 
corral ;  but  that,  after  gambling  with 
^'los  otros,"  men  of  whom  he,  Pedro, 
knew  naught,  the  sergeant  had  gone  on 
his  way.  More  he  could  not  tell.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  protested  his 
ignorance  even  of  the  names  of  the  men 
with  whom  Dinsmore  had  gambled. 

"  You  enter  my  house,  Senor  Teniente. 
You  ask  for  food,  for  drink.  You  pay. 
You  go.  Ask  I  you  your  name — your 
home  ?  No  !  Should  I  demand  it  of  any 
caballero  who  so  come  and  go  ?  " 

And  failing  in  extracting  information 
from  the  master,  Adriance  sought  the 
hirelings  and  found  them  equally  ret- 
icent. Shrewd  frontiersmen  and  cam- 
paigners in  his  little  detachment  were 
equally  unsuccessful  until  nearly  night, 
when  a  brace  of  prospectors  rode  in  and 
said  they  saw  what  looked  to  be  a  human 
body  over  on  a  sand  bar  down  the  Gila. 
Then  Pedro's  face  had  turned  ashen  gray, 
and  one  of  his  henchmen  trembled  vio- 
lently. 

Poor  Dinsmore  was  given  such  soldier 
burial  as  his  comrades  could  devise,  and 
Pedro,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with  much 
reverential  gravity  of  mien,  had  graced 
the  ceremony  with  his  presence. 

Every  man  of  the  cavalry  detachment 
felt  morally  certain  that  Pedro  Ruiz  knew 
far  more  than  he  would  tell,  but  there 
was  no  way  in  which  they  could  proceed 
farther,  and  civil  process  was  ineffectual  in 
those  days  except  in  the  court  of  final 
jurisdiction  of  which  Judge  Lynch  was 
sole  presiding  officer. 

Adriance  rode  away  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  discomfiture  at  heart.  What  business 
had  he  to  feel  baffled  and  chagrined  at 
his  failure  to  see  that  girl  again  when  the 
original  object  of  his  mission  had  been 
the  discovery  of  Dinsmore's  fate  ?  What 
right  had  he  to  wish  to  speak  with  the 
daughter  of  the  man  whom  he  believed 
an  accessory  to  the  sergeant's  murder  ? 
"  Do  not  let  them  know  you  have  seen 
me  "  she  had  whispered  ere  she  scurried 
away  to  the  ranch,  and  as  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  once  appeared  during  the 
presence  of  his  escort  about  the  corral, 
there  seemed  no  way  in  which  he  could 
open  the  subject. 

Six  months  passed,  during  which  period 
he  had  been  sent  to  Tucson  on  escort 
■duty,  and  while  there  had  sought  and 
found  some  well-to-do  Mexican  residents 
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whom  he  remembered  as  being  friends  of 
the  graceful  girl  who  had  danced  so  de- 
lightfully with  him  at  the  baile  only  the 
year  before.  From  them  he  learned  her 
name,  Isabel,  and  something  of  her  his- 
tory. And  the  very  next  scout  down  the 
Gila  found  him  in  command  and  eager  to 
go,  and  this  very  night,  black  and  for- 
bidding, that  had  settled  down  on  Ran- 
cho  Ruiz  after  the  arrival  of  Paymaster 
Sherrick  and  his  train,  who  should  come 
riding  noiselessly  through  the  gloaming 
but  Lieutenant  Adriance  himself,  as  be- 
fore, all  alone. 

Nearing  the  lights  of  the  rancho  and 
moving  at  slow  and  cautious  walk,  his  ears 
alert  for  every  sound,  the  lieutenant  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  Roderick,  his 
pet  horse,  was  pricking  up  his  own  ears 
and  showing  vast  interest  in  some  myste- 
rious and  unseen  presence  which  they  were 
steadily  approaching.  Before  he  had  got 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  dim  light 
of  the  house  he  caught  sight  of  a  lantern 
or  two  flitting  about  the  corral.  Then 
Roderick  quickened  his  nimble  walk  and 
began  edging  off  to  the  right  front,  where 
presently,  against  the  low  western  sky, 
Adriance  could  distinguish  some  object 
like  a  big  covered  wagon,  and  plainly 
heard  the  pawing  and  snorting  of  a  horse. 
Roderick  evidently  wanted  to  answer,  but 
the  lieutenant  reined  him  abruptly  to  the 
left,  and  veered  away  southward. 
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Just  now  it  was  not  the  society  of  his 
fellow  men  he  sought.  A  woman's  voice, 
one  woman's  at  least,  would  have  called 
him  eagerly  forward  from  the  darkness 
into  the  light  of  her  waiting  eyes.  As  it 
was,  he  made  wide  circuit,  and  not  until 
well  to  the  south  did  he  again  approach 
the  silent  walls  of  the  corral.  And  now 
the  wind,  blowing  toward  him,  brought 
with  it  the  sound  of  voices,  and  Adriance 
was  suddenly  warned  that  someone  was 
here,  close  at  hand.  Dismounting,  the 
lieutenant  slowly  led  his  horse  toward  the 
dark  barrier  before  him,  but  not  until  he 
had  softly  traversed  the  length  of  the 
southern  wall  did  he  become  aware  of 
other  voices,  low  toned  and  eager.  Around 
the  corner,  on  the  western  side,  the  dark 
forms  of  a  horseman  and  someone  afoot 
were  dimly  defined,  then  a  brief  conversa- 
tion became  audible  : 

"  You  have  no  time  to  lose,  Leon.  Go 
softly  until  you  are  a  mile  away,  then  ride 
like  hell." 

'■'■  I  understand,  but  the  money  ?" 

"  That  shall  be  yours  to-morrow — now 
skip." 

The  jingle  of  a  Mexican  spur,  the  soft 
thud  of  mustang  hoofs  upon  the  yielding 
soil  were  heard  a  moment,  and  the  horse- 
man rode  slowly  away  southwestward,  the 
broad  stiff  brim  of  his  sombrero  revealed 
against  the  starry  sky  ;  then  all  was  si- 
lence. The  American,  whoever  he  was, 
still  stood  there.  Adriance  felt  sure  he 
had  heard  the  voice  before.  As  for  the 
horseman — Leon — that  was  the  name  he 
heard  her  speak  the  night  he  surprised 
her  in  the  little  summer  house.  Who  was 
Leon  ? 

Presently  the  American  turned  and 
strolled  slowly  back  toward  the  rancho. 
Slipping  Roderick's  rein  over  the  post  at 
the  angle,  the  lieutenant  followed.  Keep- 
ing close  to  the  wall,  the  stranger  led  the 
way,  all  unconscious  of  pursuit  or  observ- 
ation, yet  when  he  reached  the  next  cor- 
ner, whence  could  be  seen  the  night  lights 
of  the  rancho  and  the  far-away  gleam  of 
the  camp  fire,  out  toward  the  Gila,  he 
stopped  and  peered  cautiously  around. 

Mindful  of  the  evil  fame  that  hung 
about  the  premises,  Adriance  halted  too 
and  waited.  The  next  moment  his  heart 
beat  hard.  A  woman's  voice  —  soft,  sil- 
very and!  young — had  accosted  the  stran- 
ger.    It  was  Isabel's. 

"  You  have  sent  my  brother  away  again, 
when  he  had  but  just  returned.  Why  is 
this,  senor?     Whither  has  he  gone?" 


"  Never  mind  about  Leon,  Belita,"  said 
the  American,  soothingly,  "  he's  all  right. 
He  has  simply  ridden  over  to  let  Captain 
Rawlins  know  of  our  mishap." 

"  It  is  not  true,  senor  !  I  heard  him 
speak  to  my  father.  It  is  to  Sancho  and 
to  Manuel  he  rides,  and  for  no  good.  To 
what  new  crime  do  you  lead  him  ?  Why 
are  they  all  gone  ?  Why  are  we  alone 
here  this  night  ?     Why " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  girl,"  said  the  man 
curtly,  as  he  took  her  by  the  wrist. 
"  Come,  Leon's  gone.  Come  back  to  the 
house." 

"  He  has  not  gone.  He  promised  me 
he  would  not  go  from  me  without  a  word 
to-night.  The  moment  I  saw  you  I  knew 
that  trouble  would  come,  and  I  warned 
him  when  he  returned.  You  have  made 
him  wicked — you  Americanos.  You  are 
all ' 

"  Oh,  ye's,  all,  even  Teniente  Adriance, 
Isabel.  I  heard  all  about  you  and  your 
affair  with  him.     Have  a  care  !  " 

"  No.  He  is  good.  It  is  not  in  him 
to  make  a  gambler  and  a  rover  of  my 
brother." 

"  He  would  make  worse  of  your  broth- 
er's sister,  you  fool,"  the  man  muttered, 
with  brutal  emphasis.  "  Come  now,  no 
nonsense  with  that  fellow  ;  he's  as  good 
as  married  already,  I  tell  you  ;  he  is  to 
be  married  in  two  months." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  true!"  was  the  fiery  an- 
swer. "You  lie  !  "  And  then,  with  femi- 
nine inconsequence,  "  Who  is  she  ?  Who 
does  he  marry  ?  " 

"The  Senorita  Abert — a  lovely  girl, 
too,  and  rich — in  San  Francisco." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  lie,  Staines,  and  you  know 
it !  "  came  in  cool  and  measured  tones, 
and  Mr.  Adriance  suddenly  stepped  from 
the  corner  of  the  wall. 

Staines  dropped  the  captive's  hand  and 
recoiled  a  pace  or  two  with  a  stifled  ex- 
clamation, half  amaze,  half  dismay  ;  then 
with  sudden  effort  strove  to  recover  him- 
self. "Well,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  nerv- 
ous laugh  ;  "  talk  of  angels  and  you 
hear  the  rustle,  etc.  Indeed,  lieutenant, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  though  ;  I  was  mere- 
ly joking  with  our  little  Mexican  friend." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Staines  ;  I  know  a 
joke  when  I  hear  one.  Wait  here  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  please,  for  I  want  a  word 
with  you.  Pardon  me  for  startling  you, 
senorita.     Will  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

The  girl  was  trembling  violently.  With 
bowed  head  and  fluttering  heart  she 
leaned  upon  the  trooper's  arm  and  was. 
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slowly  led  away  toward  the  rancho,  never 
seeming  to  note  that  the  little  brown 
hand  that  had  been  so  firmly  taken  and 
drawn  within  by  his  was  still  tightly 
clasped  by  that  cavalry  gauntlet.  The 
moment  they  were  out  of  the  earshot  of 
Staines  the  lieutenant  bent  down. 

"  It  was  to  see  you  I  came  here,  Isabel  ; 
I  had  hoped  to  find  you  at  the  summer 
house.  Come  to  me  there  in  ten  minutes, 
will  you  ?  I  must  see  you  before  I  go. 
First,  though,  I  have  to  investigate  that 
fellow  Staines." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  !  I  dare  not !  I  slipped 
away  from  my  room  because  of  Leon. 
They  will  lead  him  into  trouble  again. 
Indeed,  I  must  go  back.  I  must  go, 
Sefior  Felipe." 

"  You  remember  my  name,  then,  little 
one!"  he  laughed,  delightedly.  "Ah,  I 
have  been  to  Tucson  since  I  saw  you  that 
blessed  night,  and  I  heard  all  about  you." 

"  Hush,  senor  !  It  is  my  mother  who 
calls.  List !  Let  me  go,  senor  !  "  for  his 
arm  had  suddenly  stolen  about  her  waist, 

"  Promise  you  will  come — promise  ! " 

"I  dare  not!  O  Felipe,  no!"  she 
cried,  for  he  had  with  quick  impulse 
folded  her  tightly  in  his  strong  embrace 
and  his  lips  were  seeking  hers.  Strug- 
gling to  avoid  them  she  had  hidden  her 
face  upon  his  breast. 

"  Promise — quick  !  "  he  whispered. 

"Ah,  if  I  can — yes.     Now  let  me  go." 

His  firm  hand  turned  her  glowing  face 
to  his  ;  his  eager  lips  pressed  one  linger- 
ing kiss  just  at  the  corner  of  her  pretty 
mouth.  She  hurled  herself  from  him  then 
and  bounded  into  the  darkness.  An  in- 
stant more  and  he  heard  the  latch  of  the 
rear  door  click  ;  a  stream  of  light  shot 
out  toward  the  corral  and  she  was  gone. 
Then  slowly  he  returned  to  the  corner  of 
the  wall,  fully  expecting  that  Staines  had 
left.  To  his  surprise,  there  was  the  clerk 
composedly  awaiting  him. 

"  Where  have  you  sent  Leon  Ruiz  ? " 
was  the  stern  question. 

"  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  speak 
to  me  in  that  tone,  Mr.  Adriance.  If 
you  have  nothing  else  to  ask  me — good 
night  !  " 

"  By  God,  sir  !  I  heard  your  whispered 
talk  with  him  and  I  know  there  is  mis- 
chief afoot,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  he 
strode  after  the  retreating  form.  "  This 
thing  has  got  to  be  explained,  and  in  the 
major's  presence." 

Staines  halted,  and  lifting  his  hat  with 


Castilian  grace  of  manner  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  the  angry  officer.  "  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  conduct  you  to  him." 

An  hour  later,  baffled,  puzzled,  balked 
in  his  precious  hopes,  Mr.  Adriance  re- 
turned to  the  bivouac  of  his  little  com- 
mand. Major  Sherrick  had  promptly  and 
fully  confirmed  the  statement  of  his  clerk. 
It  was  he  who  told  Mr.  Staines  to  employ 
a  ranchman  to  ride  by  night  to  Captain 
Rawlins,  and  the  mysterious  caution  that 
surrounded  the  proceedings  was  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Pedro  had  refused  his 
permission  and  that  Leon  had  to  be  brib- 
ed to  disobey  the  paternal  order.  Adri- 
ance was  dissatisfied  and  suspicious,  but 
what  was  there  left  for  him  to  say  ? 

Then  he  had  hastened  to  the  summer 
house,  and  waited  a  whole  hour,  but  there 
came  no  Isabel.  It  was  nearly  lo  o'clock 
when  he  turned  his  horse  over  to  the  care 
of  the  guard  in  a  little  clump  of  cotton- 
woods  near  the  Gila. 

"We  remain  here  to-morrow,"  he  brief- 
ly told  the  sergeant.  "  No  need  to  wake 
the  men  before  6."  With  that  he  went  to 
the  little  wall  tent,  pitched  for  his  use 
some  yards  away. 

How  long  he  slumbered  Adriance  could 
not  tell.  Ill  at  ease  as  to  the  strange  con- 
duct of  Staines,  he  had  not  slept  well. 
Conscience,  too,  was  smiting  him.  Some- 
thing in  the  tones  of  that  girlish  voice 
thrilled  and  quivered  through  his  memory. 
What  right  had  he  even  to  ask  her 
to  meet  him  ?  What  wrong  had  he  not 
wrought  in  that  one  kiss  ? 

Somebody  was  fumbling  at  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  tent  flap. 

"What  is  wanted,  sergeant?"  he  quick- 
ly hailed. 

"  Open,  quick  !  "  was  the  low-toned  an- 
swer. "Come  to  the  door.  No,  no,  bring 
no  light, "was  the  breathless  caution,  as 
he  struck  a  match. 

"  Who  is  this  ? "  he  demanded,  with 
strange  thrill  at  heart  —  something  in 
those  tones  he  well  knew — yet  it  could 
not  be.  A  dim  figure  in  shrouding  serape 
was  crouching  at  the  front  tent  pole  as  he 
threw  open  the  flap. 

"  Good  God  !     Isabel !  " 

"  Si  —  Yes.  Hush,  seilor,  no  one 
must  hear,  no  one  must  know  'twas  I. 
Quick  !  Wake  your  men  !  Saddle  ! 
Ride  hard  till  you  catch  the  paymaster  ! 
Never  leave  him  till  you  are  beyond 
Cailon  del  Muerto,  and  then  never  come 
to  the  rancho  again — never  !  " 


To  be  continued. 


RECOMPENSE. 

Tho'  evermore  the  sea  may  roar 

Between  thy  heart  and  mine  ; 
Tho'  nevermore  upon  the  shore 

My  feet  shall  walk  with  thine, 
I  cannot  weep  ;  tho'  in  the  deep 

I  know  Love's  sun  hath  set, 
My  tears  I  keep,  awake,  asleep, 

For  I  cannot  forget  ! 

My  backward  gaze  to  olden  days 

But  lightens  all  my  night ; 
Tho'  memory  strays  in  brighter  ways, 

My  heart  still  beateth  light. 
Ah  !  Soul  of  me,  the  thought  of  thee 

Thrills  all  my  pulses  yet ; 
And  Grief  like  this  is  twin  of  Bliss — 

For  I  would  not  forget  !  Annie  L.  Brakenridge. 
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BY    CHARLES    TURNER. 


The  pheasant 
is  the  poacher's 
bird.  Whenever 
the  Bir7ningha7n 
Blufidei'buss  o  r 
the  Ringwood 
Ramper  contains 
fierce  diatribes 
against  the 
feudal  iniquities 
and  tyranny  of  the  English  game  laws, 
the  pheasant  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble.  It  is  round  the  pheasant  that 
the   battle   is   raged,   for  the  very  good 


reason  that  he  is  a  most  marketable  com- 
modity with  which  the  poacher  can  fill 
the  capacious  pockets  of  his  very  utilitarian 
coat,  and  the  easiest  victim  of  the  wiles  of 
that  desperado.  Little  removed  from  the 
common  barnyard  fowl,  and  not  having 
much  more  natural  wildness,  though  more 
liberty,  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  gangs 
who  nightly  prowl  around  his  woodland 
haunts. 

Stripped  of  all  sentiment  and  gush, 
the  offense  of  trespassing  through  a  park 
and  appropriating  a  pheasant  differs 
in  no    degree   from  that  of  stealing  the 
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domestic  hen,  with  which  offense,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  it  is  in  common  ;  yet  such 
is  the  perversity  of  human  nature  that 
many  will  be  ready  enough  to  condemn  the 
one  and  extend  their  sympathy  for  the 
offender  in  the  other.  The  basis  of  the 
English  law,  however,  is  certainly  right 
so  far  as  the  pheasant  is  concerned,  for 
he  is  an  artificial  production  and  not  a 
bird  of  the  wilderness,  like  the  quail,  the 
snipe,  the  woodcock  and  the  wild  duck,  or 
even  the  partridge  and  the  grouse.  He  is 
not  naturally  even  a  native  of  the  land  ; 
he  is  an  importation,  not  only  into  England 
but  into  Europe. 

Whether  he  came  into  England  through 
its  Roman  conquerors,  whose  aviaries 
he  adorned,  or  through  France,  where  he 
has  ahvays  been  widely  spread,  is  matter 
of  little  or  no  moment.  Suffice,  as  the 
Americans  say,  he  got  here  all  the  same, 
as  he  would,  if  carried,  get  into  and  thrive 
in  any  country  where  the  temperature  is 
not  too  low  and  where  there  are  silent 
woods  with  a  thick  undergrowth  for 
shelter,  for  he  is  a  ready  colonizer.  He 
would  doubtless  have  crossed  eastward 
into  America  from  Asia  centuries  ago  but 
for  the  intervening  sea.  Why  he  has  not 
been  introduced  into  the  admirably  adapt- 
ed Southern  States  ;  why  the  ample  woods 
of  Virginia  do  not  glow  with  his  plumage 
and  echo  with  his  crow  is  one  of  those  things 


which,  as  Dundreary  says,  "  no  fellow  can 
find  out."  I  am  aware  that  in  name  he 
is  already  in  America,  but  the  so-called 
native  pheasant  is  the  ruffed  grouse  and 
no  pheasant  at  all. 

That  he  got  into  England  by  being 
brought  is  quite  certain,  and  pretty  early, 
too,  for  he  is  quoted,  at  a  price  which 
indicates  his  scarcity,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First  (1272-1307)  ;  he  was 
a  brilliant  ornament  to  the  aviary,  an 
admirable  quarry  for  the  hawk,  with 
which  he  was,  in  early  times,  mainly 
hunted,  and  as  a  luxury  of  the  table  he 
was  welcome. 

Sydney  Smith  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  knew  no  purely  earthly  joy  to  equal 
the  toothsome  morsel  of  the  roasted 
pheasant  served  on  a  dry  dish,  hot,  with 
gravy  in  a  separate  boat,  potato  chips 
fried  dry  and  bread  sauce,  not  the  di- 
luted milk  and  bread  which  too  often  does 
duty  for  it,  but  the  rich,  thick,  creamy 
white  carefully-prepared  sauce  with  just  a 
flavor  of  shallot  so  dear  to  the  palate  of 
the  epicure.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
accede  this  high  place  to  the  hot  roast 
did  there  not  linger  in  the  memory  recol- 
lections yet  more  cherished  of  the  cold 
roast  bird  with  his  plump,  fat  breast — a 
dish  for  the  breakfast  of  the  gods. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  in  any  suitable 
country  to  maintain  any  quantity  of  this 
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game,  although  it  is  costly  to  do  so. 
After  his  infantile  days  his  natural  food 
is  simple.  The  acorn,  the  beech  nut,  the 
root  of  the  buttercup  or  the  pilewort  crow- 
foot suffice  him  ;  but  if  these  fail  he  is 
quite  ready  —  nay,  more  than  ready  —  to 
take  from  the  hand  of  man  the  fruits  of 
artificial  cultivation — the  barleycorn,  the 
buckwheat,  the  fragrant  pea,  or  even  the 
ubiquitous  potato.  The  difficulty  with 
him  as  an  adult  (leaving  poachers  out  of 
the  question)  is  not  to  rear  him  in  plenty 
but  to  keep  him  at  home,  so  that  he  may 
be  there  when  he  is  wanted  ;  for  he  is  a 
very  gregarious  bird,  especially  fond  of 
company,  a  bird  of  many  wives  (relic  of 
his  Eastern  origin)  and  much  given  to 
wandering  abroad  to  find  them.  Many 
are  the  shifts  to  which  the  keeper  is  put 
to  repress  this  wandering  instinct,  and  per- 
petual is  the  warfare  against  inducements 
which  the  wily  neighboring  keeper  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  to  secure  the  welcome 
addition  of  these  vagrants  from  over  the 
way.  Bromley  Davenport  tells  a  story 
on  this  head,  that  he  had  from  a  keeper 
whose  confidence  he  had  won,  which  is  too 
good  to  omit  ;  a  keeper  who  lived,  as  he 
expressed  it  in  his  epigrammatic  way,  "  in 
an  enemy's  country,"  meaning  thereby  in 
the  neighborhood  of  another  keeper,  who 
was  unprincipled  enough  (and  what  keep- 
er is  not?)  to  spread  in  his  coverts  the 
enticing  potato,  which  would  induce  his 
neighbor's  pheasants  to  roam,  in  the  time 
when  the  pheasants'  love  of  potatoes  was 
first  discovered. 

"Potatoes,"  said  he,  "are  all  very  well, 
but  two  can  play  at  that  game.  I  got 
the  best  '  Early  Shaws '  and  had  them 
scattered  about,  and  they  answered  un- 
common. But,  drat  it !  he  [pointing 
over  his  shoulder  to  'the  enemy's'  coun- 
try] found  me  out  and  got  '  Early  Rose,' 
and  some  of  his  told  our'n,  I  suppose,  for 
off  they  all  went.  Well,  I  was  terrible 
worrited,  and  while  I  was  casting  about 
what  I  should  do  a  grocer's  chap  comes 
down  into  our  parts,  and  some  of  'em 
down  at  '  The  Swan '  was  a-twittin'  me 
and  axing  o'  me  how  I  liked  'Early  Rose.' 
That  ere  grocer's  chap  never  said  nuthin', 
but  jest  sat  in  the  chimney  corner  blowin' 
his  'baccy.  But  I  seed  him  tip  me  the 
wink  two  or  three  times,  and  when  I  got 
up  to  go,  up  he  gets,  and  he  comes  out- 
side to  me  and  says,  says  he  :  '  Dew  you 
want  to  keep  'em  at  'ome  ! '  '  Why,'  says  I, 
'  in  course  I  does.'  '  Well,'  says  he, '  there's 
nothing  like  those  "  Lenshens."  '    'What's 


them  ? '  says  I.  I  never  heerd  tell  o' 
them.'  'You'll  see  if  you  buy  'em,'  says 
he,  'and  if  you'll  buy  some  damaged  ones 
I  can  do  them  for  you  cheap,  and  they're 
just  as  good  for  your  job.'  So  I  'greed 
what  I  was  to  give  'im,  and  the  '  Len- 
shens '  kum  and  I  tries  'em.  Lord  love 
you,  'twor  wonderful !  Our'n  told  his'n 
this  time  [pointing  his  thumb  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy],  and  his'n  kum  aver 
in  swarms,  and  as  the  guv'nor  had  a  '  set- 
to  '  next  day  lots  of  'em  never  got  back. 
I  sent  for  some  more  of  them  'ere  '  Len- 
shens.' Grocer's  chap  wor  right  ;  there 
ain't  nothing  like  'em  !  "  The  lay  reader 
will  smile  to  find  that  Lenshens  are  the 
common  pudding  plum,  the  Valencia  rai- 
sin of  commerce. 

But  a  greater  trouble  than  this  stands 
in  the  path  of  the  pheasant  preserver,  and 
it  is  one  for  which  he  has  himself  to  thank, 
and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
eggs.  The  egg  pilferer  is  more  difficult 
to  cope  with  than  all  the  vermin  on  the 
estate  and  all  the  poachers  of  the  country 
side,  and  all  the  bribes  of  dainties  with 
which  the  enemy  entices  away  the  grown- 
up bird.  This  particular  form  of  trouble 
is  of  somewhat  modern  growth,  has  risen, 
in  fact,  with,  and  is  inseparable  from,  the 
modern  system  which  requires  each  year 
on  every  estate  a  far  greater  head  of 
game  than  the  pheasants  themselves  will 
rear ;  ergo,  as  each  estate  requires  a 
large  number  of  eggs  for  setting  under 
the  domestic  hen,  it  follows  that  they 
must  come  from  somebody  else's  land, 
from  which  follows  the  absolute  necessity 
of  living  on  the  enemy.  And  great  and 
present  as  the  trouble  is,  every  keeper 
knows  when  he  buys  a  setting  he  is  quite 
likely  to  be  accessory,  after  the  fact,  to 
poaching  off  somebody  else. 

Of  course  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
eggs  came  innocently,  for  it  may  happen 
that  where  a  large  head  has  been  kept 
the  owner  or  tenant  contemplates  giving 
up  the  breeding,  and  in  that  case  the 
last  season's  eggs  would  be  legitimately 
at  disposal  ;  a  rare  event,  true,  but  not 
outside  the  range  of  possibility.  I  once 
knew  an  estate  from  off  which  a  hundred 
thousand  eggs  were  so  sold,  a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  enormous  number 
of  pheasants  reared,  seeing  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  each  nest  would  not  aver- 
age more  than  ten  eggs ;  and  there  is  yet 
another  possibility,  for,  if  the  pheasant's 
eggs  be  removed  one  by  one  from  the 
nest,  never    reducing  the   number    below 
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four,  the  simple  pheasant,  like  the  domes- 
tic hen,  will  keep  on  laying  a  much  greater 
number  of  eggs  than  she  would  under 
normal  conditions.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
great  bulk  of  eggs  on  sale  are  poached — a 
poaching  made  easy  to  commit  and  diffi- 
cult to  detect  both  from  the  habit  of  the 
bird  in  having  her  rough  nest  so  handy 
and  from  the  many  legitimate  reasons  for 
the  daily  presence  of  the  countryman  in 
the  course  of  his  ordinary  occupation  in 
their  neighborhood. 

The  ploughboy  who  sits  on  the  bank  of 
the  wood — 

Who,  when  the  breeze  of  morn 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 

munches  his  morning  meal ;  the  wood- 
man leaving  at  dawn  the  busy  haunts  of 
man  to  wield  the  axe  and  drive  the  wedge  ; 
the  shepherd,  who  late  and  early  tends  the 
nibbling  sheep,  have  opportunities  to  pock- 
et the  pheasant  eggs  and  they  use  them, 
nor,  indeed,  is  the  keeper,  prowling  os- 
tensibly in  search  of  others,  himself  above 
the  suspicion  of  being  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  ;  for  upon  this  part  of  his 
yearly  occupation  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  autumn  campaign. 

Everyone  who  is  or  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  driving  through  the  pheasant  districts 
must  have  very  frequently  noticed  the 
keeper's  cottage,  octagon  in  shape,  with 
windows  on  every  side,  snug,  trim  and 
creeper  covered,  with  its  open  veranda, 
thatched  roof  and  curling  blue  wood 
smoke,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
on  the  rising  short-grassed,  sloping  lawn 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  its  scores  of 
coops,  under  each  the  clacking  domestic 
hen,  troubled  like  Martha  with  many 
things,  but  more  especially  with  her  little 
progeny,  whose  wandering  habits  cause 
her  more  than  the  trouble  her  legitimate 
brood  would  impose.  The  decimation  of 
the  young  pheasant  so  bred  is  disease  to 
which,  like  overcrowded  human  beings, 
they  fall  easy  victims. 

Should  they  escape  the  ills  that  pheas- 
ant flesh  is  under  such  artificial  condi- 
tions more  than  usually  heir  to,  the  little 
balls  of  fluff  put  en  their  coat  of  many 
colors  and  by  degrees  their  nursery  is 
deserted  :  the  poults  are  drafted  off  to 
the  various  coverts  where  they  are  to 
grow  until  the  day  of  judgment  comes 
and  they  are  to  pass  through  their  bap- 
tism of  fire.  This  is  the  modern  system. 
Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the 
sportsman  was  satisfied  with  what  nature 
provided  and,  hawk  on  wrist,  close  hunt- 


ing with  spaniel  at  his  heel,  flushed  the 

golden  pheasant  one  by  one. 

An  old  writer  draws  the  picture  to  the 

life  in  a  quaint  quartet  of  lines,  which  do 

service  beneath  an  old  engraving  : 

The  pheasant  cock   the    woods  doth    most  fre- 
quent. 

Where  spaniels  spring  and   pearch  him  by  the 
sceant. 

And   when  in  flight  the   hawk  with  quicken'd 
speed 

With  beak  and  savage  talons  makes  him  bleed. 

Against  the  hawk  the  pheasant  could  hold 
his  own,  for  he  produced  at  a  greater  rate 
than  he  was  killed;  even  against  the  cross- 
bow, which  necessitated  a  "  sitting  shot," 
he  was  still  comparatively  safe.  The  net 
was  his  most  deadly  foe.  The  invention 
of  villainous  saltpetre,  as  Shakespeare 
calls  it,  put  an  end  to  all  these  primitive 
forms  of  sport,  more  in  the  means  of  de- 
struction, however,  than  in  the  manner  of 
following  it.  Long  after  falconry,  the 
crossbows  and  the  net  fell  into  disuse, 
the  single  sportsman  and  his  faithful  and 
sagacious  dog,  the  smooth-haired  pointer 
or  the  black  and  tan  silken-eared  setter, 
worked  the  margin  of  the  silver-rimmed 
birchwoods,  and  from  out  the  bracken  and 
the  gorse  startled  the  gorgeous  bird,  the 
sunbeams  glittering  on  his  burnished  neck 
and 
Saw   from    the   brake    the    whirring    pheasant 

spring, 
And  mount  exulting  on  triumphant  wing. 

For  sportsmen  of  this  class  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  covert  side  and  the  hedge- 
row, gaunt,  wide  and  straggling,  afforded 
a  dozen  brace  of  birds  as  the  reward  of  a 
long  day  of  healthy  tramping  and  keen 
sport. 

To  some  extent  the  modern  agricultural 
system  which  demands  hedgerows  straight 
as  an  arrow,  trim  as  a  Quaker's  frill,  and 
clipped  with  the  precision  of  a  hog-maned 
pony,  altered  the  conditions  under  which 
the  pheasant  had  for  centuries  lived,  drove 
him  back  and  back,  year  by  year,  more 
and  more  out  of  the  common  field  land  to 
find  refuge  in  the  broad  pasture  and 
greater  seclusion  of  the  lordly  park, 
where  every  coppice  is  surrounded  by 
close-cropped  grass  or  as  nearly  close- 
cropped  stubble  ;  where  the  spaniel's  occu- 
pation is  gone  ;  where  there  is  no  place 
for  his  research  and  discovery,  and  in  the 
stead  of  the  old  sportsman  there  has  de- 
veloped the  class  of  so-called  sportsman 
whose  whole  skill  and  exertion  consists  in 
little  more  than  that  which  is  required  to 
shoot  pigeons  from  the  trap. 
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On  the  part  of  the  actual  shooter  cer- 
tainly no  other  requisite  is  necessary  than 
understanding  the  rule  of  the  game — plant- 
ing himself  at  his  allotted  post  and  blazing 
away  with  accuracy  and  skill.  Other  re- 
quirements there  are,  but  they  are  on  the 
part  of  the  keeper  rather  than  of  him  who 
holds  the  gun.  The  generalship  is  all 
the  keeper's  ;  he  must  design  his  deploy 
of  beaters,  he  must  think  out  every  de- 
tail, he  must  see  that  no  stop  is  forgotten 
and  no  gun  misplaced  ;  given  these  es- 
sentials on  his  part  and  the  necessary 
and  often  prodigious  head  of  game,  and 
the  modern  battue  is  ready  for  the 
eventful  morning  when  the  house  party, 
to  which  he  has  been  so  long  looking  for- 
ward, will  appear.  For  the  season  has 
come  round  when  the  lords  of  creation, 
satiated  with  the  toil  of  party  strife,  lan- 
guishing 

*     *     *     for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows, 

or  weary  of  the  endless  round  of  pleas- 
ures of  the  London  season,  gladly  ex- 
change its  grimy  streets  for 

Green  balks  and  furrowed  land,  the  stream  that 

spreads 
Its  cooling  vapor  o'er  the  dewy  meads, 

and  accept  the  hospitality  at  one  of  the 
baronial  halls  of  England,  where  it  is 
the  custom  and  delight  of  its  owner  to 
spend  the  fall  entertaining  a  succession  of 
his  intimate  friends  and  associates. 

Then  comes  the  keeper's  joy  ;  then  his 
days  of  anxiety  and  nights  of  danger  come 


to  fruition  ;  'tis  then  there  gather  round 
the  plantation,  itself  planted  like  an  oasis 
of  trees  in  a  desert  of  pasture  to  lend  it- 
self to  the  operation,  a  band  of  beaters 
who  girdle  the  half  of  its  circumference 
farthest  from  the  guns,  which  have  been 
planted  on  the  hither  side  with  almost 
mathematical  precision,  each  with  his  two 
attendants  to  load  and  carry  cartridges, 
and  at  the  point  to  which  the  game  will 
—  willy  nilly  —  be  driven.  For  a  time 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  gentle  tapping 
of  the  beaters'  sticks,  then  a  shot  or  two, 
followed  by  several  more  from  the  two 
inside  guns,  who  have  gone  in  with  the 
keepers  to  polish  off  the  ground  game. 

Then  the  first  pheasant,  an  old  cock, 
comes  silently  sailing  just  over  the  tree 
tops  ;  his  outstretched  wings  do  not  move, 
for  he  obtained  the  necessary  elevation 
and  impulse  almost  as  soon  as  he  rose  to 
leave  the  coppice.  He  is  lowering  now 
and  thinking  of  coming  to  earth,  when 
he  catches  sight  of  the  guns,  and  not  fan- 
cying a  too  close  proximity  to  them  he 
rises  again.  Who  will  he  come  to  ?  He 
rises  swift  over  the  right  centre,  when 
number  two  fires,  and  down  comes  the 
pheasant  ;  his  wings  flap  to  as  if  by  ma- 
chinery, a  very  small  bunch  of  feathers 
fly  off  and  with  a  thud  down  comes  the 
bird  to  earth.  Then  follow  a  few  more 
birds  equally  distributed ;  then  a  few 
hares  come  cantering  out  and  they  turn 
head  over  heels,  never  to  move  again. 

The  pheasants  come  quicker  and  quick- 


"  THE   BEATEKS   ARE   COMING  !  ' 
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er  and  the  firing  is  fast  and  furious  ;  like 
tlie  flaming  swords  they  point  every  way  ; 
many  of  the  forward  pheasants  will  no 
longer  face  the  guns,  and  curling  back 
over  the  beaters'  heads  meet  their  doom 
from  the  guns  which  have  come  up  from 
behind  and  are  now  standing  back  in  the 
covert.  As  the  beaters  gradually  close 
in  the  semicircle  at  the  end  of  the  clump 
the  birds  only  rise  just  at  the  fence 
and  these,  though  seemingly  the  easiest 
shots,  are  made  the  most  difficult,  from 
the  apprehension  the  sportsman  has  that 
he  may  hit  a  keeper  as  well  as  the  bird — 
an  apprehension  absent  from  those  earlier 


shots  at  "  the  rocketers  "  flying  fast  and 
high  over  the  tree  tops  toward  the  marks- 
men. This  coppice  being  cleared  and  the 
game  collected,  off  the  party  goes  to  the 
next  plantation  and  the  battue  ends,  with 
a  record  mounting  up  into  the  thousands. 
Successful  attempts  are  being  made  to 
introduce  the  true  pheasant  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Mongolian  pheasants  and  also 
the  variety  bred  in  England  have  been 
"  planted  "  in  parts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  already  very  handsome  bags 
of  these  magnifiicent  birds  have  been 
made  upon  some  of  the  islands  in  Puget 
Sound. 


AFTER   MUSKALONGE    AND   WALL-EYED    PIKE. 

BY    K.    D.    PETERSON. 


'  GREAT  JEHOSAPHAT  !      WHAT  WAS  THAT  ?  " 


■  E  were  a  nondescript  couple, 
the  Doctor  and  I,  as  we  stood 
on  the  platform  at  Butternut 
Station,  eager  m  the  anticipa- 
tion of  luring  an  unheard-of 
string  of  finny  innocents  from  their  watery 
lair.  Our  experience  as  fishermen  was  not 
extensive.  As  a  youth  I  had  taken  an 
occasional  jaunt  into  the  lake  region  of 
Southern  Wisconsin,  and  worn  the  nap  off 


my  trousers  perch  fishing  from  those  de- 
caying old  piles  which  no  longer  consti- 
tute a  picturesque  feature  of  Milwaukee 
Bay.  As  for  the  Doctor,  he  had  hitherto 
confined  his  piscatorial  exploits  to  snar- 
ing for  suckers  on  the  overflowed  mud 
flats  of  the  raging  Ohio.  Our  equipment 
was  well  calculated  to  stagger  the  un- 
sophisticated beholder  by  its  magnifi- 
cence.    Waterproof  lines  of  braided  silk, 
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linen  landing  nets  of  the  latest  pattern, 
snelled  hooks,  with  treble-twisted  gimp 
leaders,  warranted  proof  against  the  teeth 
of  the  most  vicious  game  fish  ;  fourfold 
multiplying  reels,  exactly  adjusted  to 
rods  of  best  selected  lancewood  with 
metal  tenons  ;  trolling  lines  and  spoon 
hooks  of  every  conceivable  variety,  all 
carefully  packed  in  rosewood  cases  with 
an  outside  wrapper  of  red  russia  morocco. 
Such  was  the  paraphernalia  with  which 
we  proposed  to  deal  havoc  among  the 
scaly  species  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 

The  lake  was  some  three  miles  back  in 
the  woods,  and  we  had  expected  that  the 
first  and,  so  far,  the  only  settler  on  its 
shores,  who  was  familiarly  dubbed  the 
*'  Captain,"  would  meet  us  at  the  train 
with  a  conveyance.  Something  had  ap- 
parently detained  him,  however,  and  we 
posed  on  the  platform  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  appear  unconcerned  before 
the  scrutinizing  stares  of  the  assembled 
natives.  The  mining  craze  was  in  full 
swing  throughout  that  section,  and  the 
villagers  were  plainly  at  a  loss  to  make 
out  what  particular  branch  of  the  iron 
industry  we  were  intended  to  represent. 
It  was,  of  course,  utterly  beyond  their 
comprehension  to  conceive  of  any  rational 
being  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  simply 
for  sport.  At  length  the  Captain  and  his 
vehicle  emerged  from  the  forest,  where 
he  apologized  for  lingering  on  account 
of  the  remote  contingency  of  his  old  mare 
"gittin  skeered  at  the  keers." 

We  bundled  our  traps  and  ourselves 
into  his  buckboard  buggy,  and  after  be- 
ing exhibited  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time  before  every  store,  saloon,  hotel 
and  post  office  in  the  village,  while  the 
Captain  explained  our  presence  to  his 
incredulous  fellow  citizens  within,  we  fi- 
nally got  under  way  and  headed  for  the 
lake.  The  road  was  corduroy  and  not  in 
the  smoothest  condition,  and  the  trip  oc- 
cupied nearly  an  hour,  although  the  Cap- 
tain lustily  insisted  that  his  mare  could 
*'  do  it  "  in  nine  minutes.  As  we  had  not 
journeyed  all  that  distance  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  backwoods  horseflesh, 
we  accepted  the  Captain's  statements  im- 
plicitly, and  suffered  him  to  soliloquize 
upon  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
his  old  nag,  while  we  lay  back  and  luxu- 
riated in  long,  delicious  breaths  of  air  ; 
air  such  as  we  had  not  inhaled  for  many 
a  day  ;  air  which  inflated  our  cramped 
and  contaminated  lungs  with  the  balsamic 
odors  and  resinous  essences  of  hundreds 


of  solid  miles  of  forest.  It  was  such  air 
as  incites  poets  to  rave,  writers  to  rhapso- 
dize, and  the  average  man  to  yell.  No- 
where else  can  air  be  found  in  the  same 
subtle  purity  that  characterizes  it  high  up 
on  the  mountain  ridge  which  marks  the 
source  of  those  impetuous  torrents  that 
whirl  fiercely  northward  in  maddening 
haste,  to  lose  their  identity  in  the  placid 
volume  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  as 
the  Captain  turned  into  a  grassy  lane, 
lined  on  either  hand  by  bushes  loaded 
with  luscious  raspberries.  This  led  to  the 
barnyard,  where  we  alighted,  climbed  a 
gentle  knoll,  and  before  us,  washing  the 
foot  of  the  very  hill  on  which  we  rested 
and  stretching  out  in  wide  expanse  of 
shimmering,  sparkling  splendor,  lay  But- 
ternut Lake. 

Nothing  but  its  inaccessibility  from  the 
haunts  of  men  and  the  phlegmatic  non- 
enterprise  of  adjacent  land  owners  has 
prevented  Butternut  Lake  from  becoming 
a  popular  summer  resort.  That  such  a 
fate  is  destined  for  it  in  the  near  future 
no  one  who  has  explored  its  neighbor- 
hood can  doubt.  Nature  has  accomplish- 
ed her  part  to  the  utmost ;  it  merely 
remains  for  man  to  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodations and  convenient  means  of 
access. 

The  lake  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
highest  body  of  water  in  Wisconsin.  It 
lies  on  an  elevated  plateau,  well  up  to- 
ward the  summit  of  the  Penokee  Range. 
Its  shores  are  high  and  dry,  consisting  of 
hills  which  descend  in  gentle  slopes  to 
the  water's  edge.  Few  weeds  or  bulrushes 
infest  its  bed.  The  lake  is  pear  shaped, 
with  a  smaller  heart-like  pendant  attached 
to  its  southern  stem.  Its  extreme  length 
is  about  six  miles  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  two  miles. 
Some  of  the  largest  muskalonge  ever 
captured  in  the  State  have  been  taken  in 
this  lake  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  wall-eyed  pike  fishing  is  unsurpassed. 
At  least  the  Doctor  and  I  found  it  so  — 
and  the  Doctor  never  prevaricates.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lower  lake,  as  the 
smaller  body  of  water  is  termed,  stands 
an  island  of  considerable  size,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  gentleman  of  color.  This  island 
commands  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  lake, 
and  will  make  an  admirable  summer  home 
at  no  very  distant  day. 

We  devoted  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
to  what  the  Doctor  called  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  ozone.     Even  our  to- 
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bacco  had  a  richer  tone,  as  we  inhaled  it 
in  that  rarified  atmosphere.  We  arranged 
with  John,  the  Captain's  good-natured  son 
and  heir,  to  wake  us  at  5  for  a  pull 
around  the  lake  before  breakfast ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  unwrap  our  elaborate 
supply  of  tackle,  until  the  magnitude  of 
our  preparations  led  John  to  inquire  if  we 
calculated  on  needing  all  "  them  fixin's  " 
for  one  day's  fishing.  We  evaded  the 
issue  and  retired  to  rest,  to  be  lulled  to 
repose  by  a  duet  between  a  neighborly 
bullfrog  and  a  far-off  whip-poor-will. 

We  responded  to  John's  summons  at 
early  dawn  with  a  shivering  sensation  and 
a  notion  that  we  had  never  fully  appre- 
ciated the  estimable  qualities  of  a  com- 
fortable bed. 

We  started  out,  John  at  the  oars,  the 
Doctor  forward  and  myself  at  the  stern 
with  the  trolling  line.  We  pulled  out 
beyond  the  rushes,  around  a  point  and 
dropped  into  a  little  bay.  The  Doctor 
was  filling  his  pipe  and  quoting  Virgil  in 
the  same  breath,  when  I  felt  a  tug  that 
electrified  every  nerve  in  my  body  and 
almost  jerked  me  out  of  the  boat.  I  can 
imagine  nothing  resembling  it,  unless  it 
were  within  the  possibilities  of  modern 
surgery  to  have  an  arm  or  leg  extracted 
in  the  same  instantaneous  fashion  with 
which  dentists  jerk  out  a  tooth. 

"  Great  Jehosaphat  !  "  roared  the  Doc- 
tor, as  he  felt  the  boat  thrill,  "  what  was 
that  ?  "  That  very  instant  a  splash  was 
heard  behind  the  boat,  and  looking  back 
we  saw  a  magnificent  muskalonge,  as  long 
as  a  ten-year-old  child,  leap  his  full  length 
above  the  water,  and  then  turning  in  mid 
air,  while  every  scale  of  his  sinuous  form 
glittered  resplendently  for  a  single  glori- 
ous second,  he  made  a  fierce  plunge  and 
dove  out  of  sight. 

"Easy  now,"  quoth  the  imperturbable 
John,  "  you've  got  him  fast.  Let  him 
take  his  time." 

How  long  that  struggle  lasted  I  have 
never  been  able  to  judge,  although  the 
Doctor  remarked  afterward  that  it  made 
him  tired  to  watch  me.  I  exerted  my  skill 
to  the  utmost  to  bring  my  captive  again  to 
the  surface,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
fish  would  jerk  furiously  for  a  time,  then 
cease  his  struggles  and  lie  sullenly  on  the 
lake  bottom,  permitting  me  to  wind  up 
until  our  boat  was  directly  over  him,  so 
that  my  line  descended  into  the  depths  as 
perpendicularly  as  a  carpenter's  plummet ; 
and  then  taking  a  renewed  start  he  would 
try   to    drag   our  boat    until    exhausted, 


when  he  would  again  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  resume  his  "  waiting  tactics  "  as  be- 
fore. 

Suddenly  the  strain  on  my  line  relaxed 
and  for  a  moment  I  felt  my  heart  crawl- 
ing up  my  windpipe.  My  fish  was  off  ! 
But  I  was  quickly  recalled  to  conscious- 
ness by  John's  impatient  "Wind  up, 
quick  !  He's  coming,"  and  began  to  take 
in  the  slack  in  a  style  that  made  my  reel 
fairly  spin.  Just  then  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  dark  shape  coming  up  toward  the 
boat.  John  quietly  drew  out  a  revolver 
and  bent  over  the  side.  Nearer  and 
nearer  grew  the  shadowy  mass  ;  it  reached 
the  top.  "  Crack  !  "  and  with  a  few  con- 
vulsive shudders  my  big  fish  lay  motion- 
less upon  the  water  with  a  bullet  hole 
through  his  head.  My  !  but  he  was  a 
monster  !  Forty-nine  inches  long,  and 
registered  full  forty  pounds.  After  the 
Doctor's  enthusiasm  subsided  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  never  supposed  that  a 
shotgun  was  as  essential  as  a  fish  pole  to 
catch  muskalonge  with. 

We  resumed  our  cruise  around  the 
lake,  capturing  several  smaller  muska- 
longe, and  reached  our  boat  landing  by 
the  time  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the 
trees. 

A  half  hour  before  sunset  we  unshipped 
our  dainty  fishing  rods  from  their  casing 
and  sallied  forth  for  a  shy  at  the  pike. 
A  few  rods  from  the  house  we  anchored 
over  a  "  hole "  and  dropped  our  lines. 
No  sooner  had  my  light  sinker  reached 
the  bottom  than  I  felt  a  jerk,  and  landed 
a  two  pounder  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
professional.  Detaching  him  from  my 
hook,  I  was  about  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  Doctor's  singular  antics 
arrested  my  attention.  He  was  dancing 
and  floundering  over  the  thwarts,  brand- 
ishing his  slender  pole  in  all  directions, 
which  swayed  and  bent  like  a  reed  from 
something  tugging  at  the  bait.  "  Reel  in 
your  line,"  sung  out  John,  from  his  post 
of  observation  on  the  bank.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  the  Doctor  obeyed,  the  tension 
on  his  rod  gradually  relaxed,  and  at 
length  he  drew  forth  from  the  depths  a 
half-starved  pikelet,  not  quite  six  inches 
in  length.  The  Doctor  seemed  com- 
pletely crushed  by  this  unlooked-for  de- 
nouetnent,  and  refused  to  respond  to  my 
playful  allusions  as  to  the  probable  weight 
of  his  trophy. 

The  excitement  of  this  episode  having 
passed  we  got  down  to  business,  and  the 
result  was  an    hour   of    splendid   fishing 
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that  I  have  never  known  equaled  in  fresh 
waters.  When  we  pulled  ashore  at  dark 
and  took  account  of  the  spoils  we  ascer- 
tained that  we  had  landed  between  us 
over  sixty  beauties,  ranging  from  one  to 
seven  pounds  each. 

Another    night  of    solid    slumber  such 


as  no  one  but  the  worn-out  tourist  can 
appreciate,  an  early  morning  dr«ive 
through  the  health-laden  pines  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  Butternut  Lake,  with  its  fasci- 
nations and  piscatorial  sport,  is  regret- 
fully numbered  among  the  cherished 
memories  of  the  past. 


MY   WINTER   GAME    BAG    IN    FLORIDA. 


BY    W.    E.    ANDREWS. 


A  VISIT  to  Florida  had 
long  been  my  dearest  wish. 
I  had  read  books  without 
number  on  that  fascinat- 
ing country,  and  by  the 
fireside  in  my  far-away 
home  I  often  dreamed  of 
tropical  delights  —  balmy 
air,  luscious  fruits  and 
splendid  successes  with 
rod  and  gun. 

We  left  C in  a  blind- 
ing snow  storm.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  we  found  our- 
selves in  another  world,  as  it  seemed — 
green,  luxuriant  foliage  and  soft,  balmy 
air  took  the  place  of  the  ice  and  cold 
winds. 

After  a  few  days'  tarry  in  Jacksonville 
one  of  the  elegant  St.  John's  River  steam- 
ers conveyed  us  to  Sanford,  every  hour 
bringing  forth  some  new  surprise  or  beau- 
tiful bit  of  scenery  to  enchant  the  eye. 
From  Sanford  a  pleasant  carriage  ride  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  landed  us  at  the  fine 
orange  grove  owned  by  Mr.  L.,  whose 
house  was  low,  with  a  wide  veranda  al- 
most entirely  around  it.  A  beautiful 
stretch  of  water,  called  Crystal  Lake,  in 
'which  our  host  informed  us  lurked  many 
a  gamy  bass,  only  waiting  to  be  caught, 
spread  in  front  of  the  house. 

As  we  sat  on  the  piazza  enjoying  our 
evening  smoke  and  planning  for  the  mor- 
row the  moon  came  up  in  all  her  beauty, 
touching  with  silvery  sparkles  the  ripples 
on  the  quiet  lake  and  lending  new  glories 
to  the  scene.     How  soft  and  warm  the  air 


felt  to  our  Northern  senses,  and  after  the 
rattle  and  hurry  of  travel  the  absolute 
quiet  seemed  a  blessed  relief. 

Our  life  for  the  next  few  weeks  was  a 
succession  of  hunts,  varied  occasionally 
with  a  troll  on  the  lake  for  bass,  and  the 
success  that  attended  on  these  agreeable 
pastimes  was  usually  very  satisfactory.  I 
particularly  remember  one  of  our  shoot- 
ing excursions,  not  the  most  successful 
perhaps,  but  it  is  the  one  most  vividly 
impressed  on  my  memory  and  will  pass 
as  a  fair  sample  of  many  similar  trips. 
After  an  early  breakfast  one  bright  morn- 
ing Bernard,  Mr.  L.  and  I  started  for  a 
ten-mile  tramp  to  the  "  prairie,"  knowing 
we  were  likely  to  find  good  snipe  shooting 
there,  with  perhaps  a  shot  or  two  at  a 
stray  duck.  A  valuable  pointer  named 
Floss  went  with  us.  My  pet  gun  was,  of 
course,  not  forgotten— a  double-barreled 
Parker,  i6  gauge,  weighing  a  little  over 
six  pounds,  but  noted  for  its  close,  hard 
shooting  qualities  and  a  knack  for  "  get- 
ting there  "  in  long  shots.  My  compan- 
ions carried  heavy  12-bore  guns,  and  I 
did  not  envy  them  the  extra  weight, 
which  in  a  long  day's  tramp  is  quite  a 
serious  matter  when  you  are  doing  the 
carrying. 

Taking  an  old  road  but  little  used, 
leading  through  the  pine  forest,  we  walk- 
ed merrily  along,  drinking  in  the  pure 
morning  air,  our  guns  over  our  shoulders 
and  Floss  obediently  trotting  along  at  our 
heels.  After  an  hour's  steady  walk  we 
left  the  road  and  coming  to  some  scrub 
palmettos — a  likely  place  for  quail — sent 
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Floss  ahead  to  look  the  matter  up  for  us, 
greatly  to  her  satisfaction. 

A  more  beautiful  dog  I  never  saw,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  her  graceful 
motions  as  she  quartered  the  ground  to 
right  and  left.  Suddenly  she  became  mo- 
tionless, and  with  eyes  that  started  from 
her  head  with  excitement,  and  one  foot  still 
in  the  air,  her  whole  body  stiffened  until 
it  seemed  as  if  she  was  carved  in  marble. 
We  did  not  stop  long  to  admire  her,  how- 
ever, for  with  guns  at  full  cock  we  eager- 
ly stepped  forward  to  flush  the  game  she 
had  found ;  soon  it  was  whirr-whirr- 
whir-r-r,  and  a  covey  of  about  twenty 
quail  were  up  and  away  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  but  the  leaden  messengers  sped 
quickly  after.  Three  plump  birds  an- 
swered to  the  call  and  were  gathered  in 
by  Floss. 

Now  the  fun  began  and  became  very 
exciting  as  bird  after  bird  was  found  and 
added  to  our  rapidly-growing  bag,  until  a 
few  unaccountable  misses  on  the  part  of 
Bernard  and  myself  put  a  damper  on  our 
spirits. 

However,  when  we  counted  the  game 
and  found  eleven  birds  matters  com- 
menced to  look  bright  again,  and  we  hur- 
ried toward  the  prairie,  resolved,  as  Ber- 
nard said,  "  to  make  things  hot  for  each 
individual  snipe  in  a  circuit  of  five  miles." 

As  we  went  on,  the  high  rolling  ground 
covered  with  pine  trees  was  left  behind  us 
and  gradually  gave  place  to  swamps  and 
stagnant  pools  of  water.  Here  grew  the 
stately  palmetto  trees,  with  their  beauti- 
ful foliage  and  long  slender  trunks,  giving 
a  more  pronounced  tropical  aspect  to  the 
scene,  but  causing  us  to  look  suspiciously 
around  for  snakes  and  other  pleasant 
things  peculiar  to  the  greenish  water  cov- 
ering our  road,  a  foot  or  so  deep  in  some 
places,  and  through  which  we  were 
obliged  to  wade.  All  nature  seemed 
hushed  as  our  scarcely  visible  path  led  us 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dense  mass  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  covering  the  swamp 
we  were  passing  through. 

Not  a  sign  of  life  was  visible  here,  the 
cheerful  note  of  the  meadow  lark  was  no 
longer  to  be  heard,  and  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  blue  sky  could  be  had  through 
the  moss  and  rank  growth  above  our 
heads.  Several  times  we  narrowly  missed 
losing  the  hardly  discernible  road,  but  we 
persevered  and  finally  reached  higher 
ground.  Then  the  country  became  more 
open,  the  trees  fewer,  and  at  last  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination — the  prairie. 


This  stretch  of  open  ground  hardly  de- 
served the  name,  not  being  at  all  like 
our  Northern  idea  of  a  prairie  ;  but  the 
birds  we  were  after  were  there  in  plenty, 
so  we  heartily  echoed  Bernard's  remark 
about  "  what's  in  a  name,"  and  gave  our- 
selves completely  up  to  the  sport  before 
us.  This  particular  prairie  was  nearly 
a  semicircle  in  shape,  fairly  level,  some- 
what wet  and  muddy  land,  covered  in 
many  places  with  long,  coarse  grass  not 
any  too  green.  Behind  us  and  to  the 
right  and  left  this  open  space  was  in- 
closed by  a  thick  growth  of  palmetto, 
cypress  and  other  trees,  while  in  front,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  the  St.  John's 
River  marked  the  remaining  boundary. 
This  opening  was  entirely  free  from  trees, 
except  in  its  very  centre,  where,  clustered 
closely  together  on  a  slight  elevation,  grew 
five  unusually  large  palmettos,  giving  at  a 
distance  the  effect  of  a  tiny  island  in  a  sea 
of  faded  green.  Scattered  here  and  there 
could  be  seen  small  herds  of  the  lean, 
gaunt  cattle  peculiar  to  Florida,  and  far 
away  toward  the  river  an  occasional  flight 
of  ducks  darkened  the  air,  causing  us  to 
cast  longing  eyes  in  that  direction. 

Agreeing  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  on 
the  river's  bank  for  dinner,  we  each  took 
a  different  course,  but  always  tending  in 
the  same  direction. 

Carefully  examining  my  gun  and  find- 
ing everything  right,  I  set  my  face  toward 
the  river,  expecting  every  moment  to  have 
a  snipe  rise  up  from  under  my  very  feet, 
as  they  sometimes  have  a  trick  of  doing. 

For  fully  ten  minutes  I  tramped  on 
without  a  sign  of  game,  and  began  to 
think  my  luck  had  deserted  me,  or  that  I 
had  not  yet  reached  the  right  ground.  As  a 
slight  addition  to  my  pleasant  feelings  I 
could  hear  at  frequent  intervals  to  my 
right  the  boom,  boom  of  my  comrades' 
shots,  assuring  me  that  they  at  least  were 
finding  something  whereat  to  shoot. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  blue  for 
me,  when  suddenly  a  well-known  "  skeep  " 
several  yards  to  my  left  made  every  nerve 
tingle  with  excitement,  and  wheeling 
rapidly  I  barely  caught  a  glimpse  of  fly- 
ing wings  before  they  were  hid  in  the 
grass  again,  not  over  a  dozen  rods  away. 
"  Steady  !  old  boy,"  I  said  to  myself,  and 
resolving  to  keep  a  better  lookout  next 
time,  slowly  and  carefully  approached  the 
spot  I  had  marked  with  my  eye.  With 
eager,  cautious  step,  bated  breath  and  gun 
at  full  cock  \  crept  along  until  with  a 
whirl   and   a  dart   my  snipe  was  a  dark. 
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zigzag  streak  in  the  air,  but  only  for  a 
second  or  so,  for  quickly  raising  my  gun 
and  taking  hasty  aim,  I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, and  the  dark  streak  resolved  itself 
into  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  ludicrously 
long  bill  joined  to  a  plump  body  that 
promised  many  a  tender  morsel. 

With  a  happy,  contented  feeling  I  re- 
pressed an  inclination  to  wave  my  hat  and 
hurrah,  and  instead  I  slipped  another  car- 
tridge in  my  gun  and  was  then  ready  to 
proceed. 

The  ground  I  had  now  reached  was 
just  right  for  snipe,  and  they  were  fairly 
plentiful,  but  rather  inclined  to  be  wild 
at  times  ;  still  I  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint ;  my  bag  was  slowly  but  surely 
growing,  though  not  quite  in  the  same 
proportion  that  my  cartridge  belt  be- 
came lighter. 

And  as  the  sun  marked  the  hour  of 
noon  I  kept  on  toward  the  river,  visions 
of  dinner  and  other  luxuries  arising  be- 
fore my  eyes  at  every  step.  A  ten-min- 
utes' walk  brought  me  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  river,  but  here  my  progress 
seemed  stopped  by  a  mass  of  reeds  and 
water  stretching  between  me  and  the 
higher  bank  beyond. 

After  vainly  looking  for  some  kind  of  a 
ford,  and  seeing  no  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty but  a  very  wet  one,  I  started  to 
wade  across. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  I 
made  splendid  time  through  the  muddy 
water  and  at  length  reached  dry  ground, 
where  I  soon  had  a  fire  started  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dry  myself,  being  wet  nearly  to 
the  waist. 

Mr.  L.  and  Bernard  had  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
they  reached  the  unpleasant-looking  bar- 
rier between  us,  "  Hello,  there  !  "  called 
out  Bernard,  "  where  is  the  ferry  ?" 

Telling  them  to  follow  in  my  footsteps 
and  to  look  out  carefully  for  certain  dan- 
gerous holes  not  down  on  the  chart,  after 
many  growls  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
splashing  they  finally  found  themselves 
safely  across. 

The  fire  soon  dried  our  wet  clothes, 
and  then  selecting  a  shady  place  we 
quickly  unpacked  the  necessities  of  life, 
with  a  goodly  share  of  the  luxuries  as 
well. 

What  a  glorious  dinner  we  had  that 
day  !  A  hunter's  appetite  is  the  best  of 
all  seasonings,  and  with  jokes  and  happy 
laughter  we  did  full  justice  to  the  good 
things   before   us, "  cleaning   the  board," 


according  to  Bernard  ;  but  that  idea  has 
since  seemed  a  little  far  fetched  to  me,  for 
I  am  convinced  there  was  not  even  a 
shingle  to  be  found  within  five  miles  of 
the  spot.  Appetites  being  satisfied  pipes 
were  filled  and  lit,  and  reclining  at  our 
ease  close  by  the  river  we  puffed  out 
clouds  of  soothing  smoke,  watching  them 
rise  in  the  warm,  quiet  air  until  lost  to 
view  among  the  palmetto  leaves  above 
our  heads.  The  events  of  the  morning 
were  duly  discussed  ;  every  successful 
shot  had  to  be  lived  over  again,  when 
suddenly  Floss  set  up  a  loud  howl  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  water,  causing  us 
to  spring  to  our  feet  and  grab  our  guns 
in  a  hurry. 

Standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank, 
barking  with  all  her  might.  Floss  fairly 
trembled  with  excitement,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  jumping  into  the 
river.  A  commotion  in  the  water,  not  eigh- 
teen inches  from  her  nose,  partly  explained 
her  queer  actions  ;  but  at  first  we  could 
not  see  the  true  cause  of  the  excitement. 
Suddenly  a  reddish  brown  object  appeared 
among  the  dark  eddies,  twisting  and  coil- 
ing in  a  ludicrous  manner,  and  giving  us 
a  partial  view  of  the  largest  snake  we  had 
ever  seen.  We  did  not  dare  risk  a  shot 
for  fear  of  hitting  Floss,  and  before  she 
could  be  dragged  a  safe  distance  away 
the  reptile  had  disappeared. 

After  waiting  a  short  time  for  a  possible 
reappearance  of  our  slimy  visitor,  and 
firing  several  useless  shots  at  a  sleepy 
alligator  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  at  last 
concluded  to  start  for  home.  Keeping 
together  and  carefully  looking  out  for 
chance  tempters,  we  waded  back  to  the 
prairie.  The  next  half  hour  added  sev- 
eral snipe  to  our  bag,  but  time  would  not 
permit  of  further  indulgence  in  the  fasci- 
nating sport,  for  that  day  at  least,  so  we 
reluctantly  left  the  prairie  behind  us,  and 
finding  our  road  again  journeyed  back 
through  the  swamp  lands  to  the  dry 
ground  beyond.  Here  we  left  the  road, 
and  making  a  short  detour  to  the  right 
soon  reached  a  pretty  little  lake  nestling 
among  the  pine  trees  and  reflecting  their 
stately  trunks  on  its  placid  bosom.  Many 
of  these  tiny  ponds  or  "  lakes  "  are  scat- 
tered all  over  Florida,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons hundreds  of  plover  and  an  occa- 
sional snipe  are  to  be  found  on  the  moist 
ground  surrounding  the  water.  Mr.  L. 
and  Bernard  went  one  way  and  I  the 
other,  and  we  made  the  circuit  of  the 
lake. 
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Soon  I  heard  my  comrades  banging 
away,  and  then  caught  sight  of  two 
plover  flying  across  the  water  straight 
toward  me  ;  stooping  down  I  awaited 
their  approach  with  breathless  interest, 
fearing  they  would  swerve  either  to  the 
right  or  left  and  pass  out  of  gunshot. 
But  as  luck  would  have  it  they  came 
within  range  and  I  brought  down  one 
bird  with  each  barrel,  making  a  very 
pretty  double,  to  my  own  great  satisfac- 
tion. I  saw  no  more  game  that  day  ;  the 
sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  pine 
tops,  and  hastily  joining  my  companions 
we  finally  regained  the  road  and  tramped 
merrily  along  toward  home. 

An  hour's  steady  walking  brought  the 
cheerful  lights  of  home  within  sight,  and 
we  were  soon  seated  at  a  bountiful  sup- 
per, to  which  we  were  able  to  do  ample 
justice,  in  spite  of  feeling  rather  tired  after 
our  thirty  miles'  tramp.  Then,  lighting 
cigars,  we  counted  the  game,  and  found 
that  the  result  of  our  day's  sport  consisted 
of  eleven  quail,  thirty-nine  snipe  and  five 
plover  —  a  fair  bag,  considering  that  we 
were  amateurs.  No  ducks  had  been  shot, 
for  we  were  unfortunate  and  did  not  suc- 


ceed in  getting  near  any  on  this  particu- 
lar day.  The  sleep  we  enjoyed  that  night 
was  perfect,  and  the  next  day  found  us 
ready  for  another  hunt. 

Days  and  weeks  flew  quickly  by,  and 
the  time  for  our  departure  came  all  too 
soon.  I  advise  those  who  have  never 
made  the  trip  to  Florida  to  do  so  by  all 
means. 

Nearly  everyone  takes  a  vacation  in 
summer  time.  Why  not  change  the  pro- 
gramme a  little  for  once  and  enjoy  a  few 
weeks  of  sunshine,  with  unlimited  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  thrown  in,  during  the  dis- 
agreeable Northern  months  of  February 
and  March  ?  The  expense  is  very  slight, 
comparatively  speaking. 

Better  quail  and  snipe  shooting  cannot 
be  had  anywhere,  and  ducks  are  plentiful 
all  through  the  winter.  Deer  and  wild 
turkeys  are  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State,  though  they  are  rather  scarce, 
except  in  the  wild,  unsettled  regions  ;  still, 
good  sport  can  be  had  in  this  direction  if 
one  knows  where  to  go  for  it.  The  fish- 
ing is  excellent,  and  good,  satisfactory 
catches  are  the  reward  of  those  who  fol- 
low the  gentle  art  in  this  favored  land. 
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AN   ATHENIAN    WRESTLER    USING 
THE   PUSHING    BAG. 


VISIT  during  the  win- 
ter months  to  the 
gymnasia  of  any  of 
our  large  colleges  or 
athletic  clubs  will 
almost  surely  dis- 
cover a  group  of 
figures  either  a  c  - 
tively  participating 
in  or  most  interest- 
edly watching  a 
wrestling  bout.  You 
will  feel  repaid  in  becoming  a  spectator 
of  such  a  scene. 

Perhaps  you  have  admired  the  arm  of 
the  smith  when,  with  upturned  sleeves,  he 
hammers  bright  sparks  from  the  red  iron 
which  his  skill  and  muscle  are  to  trans- 
form into  a  shoe  for  your  horse  ;  or  you 
have  wished  that  you  owned  the  back, 
shoulders,  and  legs  of  any  of  the  eight  men 
who  step  out  of  the  'Varsity  boat  after  a 
practice  spin  on  the  river  ;  but  you  will 
never  be  really  envious  of  physical  ex- 
cellence until  you  see  two  wrestlers,  well 


trained  and  in  good  condition,  struggling 
for  a  fall. 

There  is  hardly  a  muscle  of  the  body 
that  wrestling  does  not  directly  lay  hold 
of  and  pull  out  as  though  it  were  a  spiral 
spring.  Note  how  the  long  back  ridges 
rise  under  the  strain,  and  how  calves  and 
thighs  and  arms  stiffen  to  their  work  as 
one  or  another  of  the  contestants  gets  a 
hold.  The  arm  of  the  marble  Farnese 
Hercules  is  but  little  harder  than  is  that 
of  either  of  these  struggling  youths. 

But  great  muscular  strength  is  not  all 
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THE   WRESTLERS — UFIZZI   GALLERY. 

that  wrestling  cultivates.  A  man  who  is 
simply  strong  cannot  excel  here.  Anyone 
can  wrestle,  but  to  succeed  in  being  at 
the  top  when  the  fall  comes  one  must  add 
to  physical  strength  a  rare  combination  of 
agility,  patient  endurance,  quick  appre- 
ciation of  an  opening,  and  as  quick  a 
muscular  response  to  his  mental  alertness 
in  perceiving  an  opportunity.  Coolness, 
too,  must  be  among  the  wrestler's  virtues, 
for  an  angry  man  usually  defeats  his  own 
ambition  and  throws  himself. 

For  a  hearty,  "  all  round "  exercise 
nothing  surpasses  this  sport,  offering  as 
it  does  an  opportunity  to  develop  both 
wits  and  muscles.  It  was  a  belief  in  this 
fact  that  led  to  its  introduction  to  our 
Cornell  University  gymnasium,  so  that 
now  every  day  the  instructor,  Mr.  Nelli- 
gan  (himself  a  very  old,  young  wrestler), 
finds  his  time  pretty  fully  employed  in 
illustrating  holds,  breaks  and  doubles  to 
a  large  number  of  ardent  emulators. 

"  Accidents  ?  "     No.     I  have  yet  to  see 


among  us  the  first  case  of  injury,  severe 
enough  to  be  named,  resulting  from 
wrestling  on  the  mattresses  provided  for 
the  purpose.  "  Bad  temper  ? "  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  "  Lame  arms  and  backs  and  necks  ? " 
Yes,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  there  is 
no  lesson  in  training  more  useful  to  the 
amateur  than  to  learn  that  an  overexer- 
tion hurts.  A  warm  bath  with  a  hearty 
rub  succeeding  the  finishing  cold  shock, 
after  the  afternoon's  sport,  and  soon  the 
lamenesses  have  gone  and  enthusiasm  to 
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GRECO-ROMAN  ANTIQUE. 

try  a  new  application  of  a  grapevine  or 
Nelson  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

None  of  our  athletic  competitions  can 
boast  of  greater  age  —  foot  racing,  per- 
haps, excepted — than  wrestling.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  comparatively  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning "  catch-as-catch-can  "  (which  of 
modern  styles  practically  comprises  all 
others)  since  the  time  when  Socrates  used 
to  go  to  his  wrestling  exercises,  and  when 
the  other  boys  demurred  about  trying 
a  fall  with  Alcibiades,  because,  as  they 
asserted,  he   did   not   wrestle   fairly  and 
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according  to  rule,  but  "  bit  and  scratched 
like  an  old  woman." 

Historians  tell  us  many  interesting 
things  of  this  sport  which  went  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Greek 
youth.  It  was  by  no  means  an  unknown 
exercise  among  the  people  of  Rome  and 
of  other  then  flourishing  states.  The 
sculptors,  too,  have  written  a  good  deal 
of  history  in  stone  and  bronze,  and  the 
famous  group  in  the  Ufizzi  Gallery  shows, 
in  the  drawn  lines  in  the  face  of  the  under 
man,  that  the  "  arm  up  the  back  "  was 
quite  as  painful  a  punishment  then  to 
ancient  contestants  as  you  or  I  would 
find  it  to-day  if  our  Japanese  friend  Mat- 
sada  were  to  show  us  how  it  is  done. 

If  we  compare  what  we  know  of  wrest- 
ling in  the  past,  from  its  rules  as  we  have 
them  and  from  the  pictures  and  sculptur- 
ing which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  with 
what  the  camera  shows  us  is  being  done 
to-day,  we  shall  be  rather  surprised  that 
the  differences  are  so  few. 

Here  we  have  caught  our  young  wrest- 
lers in  practically  the  same  pose  as  that  of 
the  Ufizzi  group,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
our  later  grouping  is  a  better  represen- 
tation of  what  might  have  occurred  in 
Greece  than  is  that  of  the  marble.  The 
sculptor  has  changed  the  relations  of  the 
figures  to  make  as  fine  an  anatomical  dis- 
play as  possible,  but  in  so  doing  he  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  lost  sight  of  the 


fact  that  he  has  been  distorting  what 
might  have  been  the  real  pose  of  his  sub- 
jects. No  professional  wrestlers  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tions represented.  The  man  underneath 
would  not  stay  as  he  is  placed  in  the 
statue,  because  he  has  at  his  command  an 
easy  means  for  escaping  a  painful  posi- 
tion. The  upper  man  would  not  leave 
such  an  opportunity  open  for  escape  when 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  force  his  com- 
petitor down.  Now,  the  under  man  has 
nothing  to  hinder  him  from  slipping 
around  to  the  right  and  out,  while,  if  the 
upper  one  were  to  have  changed  his  hold 
to  a  grip  with  his  right  hand,  a  little  force 
applied  to  bending  the  elbow  of  the  under 
man  would  have  rendered  him  powerless. 
Still,  the  group  shows  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  hold,  even  though  the 
sculptor  has  taken  liberties  with  it. 

Another  beautiful  group  is  the  one  here 
represented.  From  the  fact  that  the  man 
evidently  about  to  go  to  the  ground  has 
not  caught  his  adversary's  legs,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  the  grouping  to  have  been 
made  from  the  Greco-Roman  style,  which 
permits  of  no  hold  below  the  waist.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  such  a  hold 
as  this  among  our  wrestlers  of  to-day. 

The  vase  of  Euchymides  shows  us,  by 
a  very  bad  sample  of  drawing,  that  the 
value  of  a  neck  and  arm  hold  is  by  no 
means  a  modern  discovery,  though  a  some- 
what similar  application  of  much  the 
same  thing,  taken  from  the  gymnasium  of 
to-day,  illustrates  better  the  possibilities 
of  the  hold. 

In  Greece,  at  a  given  signal,  amateur 
contestants  immediately  began  to  wrestle, 
but  among  professionals,  after  the  signal 
was  given,  there  was  always  a  time  when, 
with  arrns  extended  in  front,  the  men 
with  cautious  step  walked  about  each 
other  looking  for  a  hold.    Audiences  then 
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had  reason  for  getting  impatient   even  as 
they  have  now. 

The  wrist  hold  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  in  the  olden  times,  if  we  may 
judge  anything  from  the  sculptured  his- 
tory of  our  sports.  From  the  tomb  of  the^ 
Augurs,  near  Corneto,  we  get  a  representa- 
tion of  two  ill-shaped  gentlemen  in  this 
position.  Near  them  stands  the  instruc- 
tor of  the  game,  with  his  wand  of  office  in 
his  hand.  The  same  state  of  affairs  is 
represented  in  this  picture  taken  from  a 
dish  from  the  excavation  at  Vulci.  Here 
also  is  the  trainer  with  his  staff  of  office 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  the 
split  stick  with  which  he  touches  the  con- 
testants to  call  attention  to  faulty  or  un- 
fair play.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
either  that  the  artists  have  made  mis- 
takes in  their  choice  of  profession  or  else 
that  the  subjects  would  make  a  better 
showing  in  some  other  walk  of  life. 

Our  modern  rules  prohibit  oiling  the 
skin,  and  in  this  we  differ  from  the  Athe- 
nians, for  not  only  did  they  allow  it,  but 
a  regular  attendant  was  kept  at  the  pal- 
estra^ or  wrestling  place,  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  oiling.  The 
entire  bodies  of  the  contestants  were  oiled 
and  then  sprinkled  over  with  fine  dust.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  just  the  reason 
for  this  dusting  process.  Its  use  may 
have  arisen  from  superstition  or  from 
religious  belief,  or  even  from  supposed 
strength-giving  properties  it  contained. 
According  to  Herodotus  this  dust  or  dirt 
was  sometimes  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
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tance,  as  in  the  case  of  Leonatus,  who, 
when  he  went  into  the  wrestling  ring, 
"  rubbed  himself  with  earth  brought  on 
camels  from  Egypt." 

In  this  oiling  and  dusting  there  is  not 
the  difference  one  would  expect  to  find 
between  the  ancient  rules  and  modern 
practice,  for  we  occasionally  hear  ru- 
mors to  the  effect  that  professional  wrest- 
lers, when  just  about  to  declare  them- 
selves ready  for  a  competition  to  begin, 
seem  to  think  their  chances  of  success  not 
at  all  injured  if  one  of  the  attendants  hap- 
pen to  spill  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  their 
necks  or  upon  some  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  where  holds  would  be  advantage- 
ous ;  and  they  seem  to  rather  like  the 
idea  of  having  a  little  rosin  dust  sprinkled 
on  the  inside  of  their  arms,  though  proba- 
bly not  from  any  superstitious  or  religious 
beliefs. 


To  be  continued. 
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The  history  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota commences  in  1870, 
or  twenty  years  ago,  but  in 
1881  the  State  Capitol  was 
burned,  and  with  it  many  of 
the  National  Guard  records. 
Those  that  were  not  de- 
stroyed were  thrown  into  a 
pile,  from  which  resultant 
confusion  they  have  not  been 
rearranged.  In  1870  there 
was  quite  a  pronounced  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
to  organize  what  was  then 
known  as  "  the  militia."  This 
spirit  was  kindled  and  en- 
couraged largely  through  the 
efforts  of  General  Flower, 
who  was  then  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  a  few 
other  enthusiasts,  and  in  that  year  was 
enacted  the  first  militia  law  of  the  State, 
which,  with  the  amendment  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  an  exact  copy  of  the 
New  York  law,  in  so  far  as  possible  to 
make  it.  This  was  without  doubt  a  wise 
move,  as  New  York  State  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  such  matters. 

In  the  first  law  the  active  militia  was 
designated  and  to  be  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Guard  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
I  shall  so  speak  of  it.  In  1872  the  com- 
mander in  chief  authorized  the  adjutant 
general  to  organize  the  following  forces, 
viz.  : 

'J'hree  regiments  of  infantry  of  ten  com- 
panies each  ;  three  sections  of  artillery 
and  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  thirty- 
six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
to  be  the  minimum  and  one  hundred 
to  be  the  maximum  strength  of  any  com- 
pany. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  each  com- 
pany to  be  elected  by  the  members,  and 
the  non-commissioned  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  company  constitutions,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  regimental 
commander. 

In  prescribing  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed this  order  says  :  "  There  shall 
be  three  annual  parades  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
commander    in    chief."      "  The  National 


Guard  shall  drill  by  Upton's  tactics, 
which  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to.  No 
other  tactics  will  be  permitted."  The 
tactics  are  still  adhered  to,  but  how  far 
beyond  the  idea  of  three  annual  parades 
the  Guard  has  advanced  ! 

The  present  militia  law,  known  as  the 
"  Military  Code,"  was  enacted  in  1883. 
This  also  was  copied  from  the  code  of 
New  York  State  and  has  been  amended 
but  few  times.  In  it  many  improvements 
are  noted  over  the  old  law  of  1870  and 
1871. 

Some  of  the  most  important  changes 
are  : 

1.  The  authorizing  of  the  annual  en- 
campment of  all  troops  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  seven  days  (since  changed  ta 
ten  days). 

2.  The  annual  inspection  of  all  the 
Guard  to  be  made  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  State. 

3.  The  examination  of  all  officers  of 
the  Guard  before  receiving  their  commis- 
sions. 

The  annual  encampment  was  a  fixed 
feature  of  this  military  code  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  the  entire  Guard,  consist- 
ing of  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  one 
battery  (section)  of  artillery,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege. 

The  experience  that  was  thus  gained 
taught  them  what  they  needed,  and  very 
soon  after  a  law  was  passed  authorizing 
payment  to  every  enlisted  man  present  in 
camp  the  sum  of  $1.50  per  day,  and  to 
every  officer  the  same  daily  pay  received 
by  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  army. 
This  does  not  compensate  them  for  drop- 
ping their  business,  but  it  does  relieve 
them  of  the  necessity  of  paying  their  ex- 
penses during  this  period. 

The  annual  inspection  is  by  company 
and  is  made  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Every  company  is  notified 
through  proper  military  channels  as  to 
the  date  and  time  of  arrival  of  the  inspec- 
tor, and  must  be  prepared.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  company  who  is  present  and 
satisfactorily  passes  this  inspection  re- 
ceives the  sum  of  $7. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
a  verbal  invitation  was  extended  me  to 
accompany  the  inspector  general  on  these 
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trips,  which  were  soon  after  made  official 
by  the  following  letter  : 

Headquarters  National  Guard,  j 

State  of  Minnesota,  Inspector  General's  Office,  - 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  23,  1890.      \ 
Sir — The  annual    inspections   of   the  several 
companies  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  will 
occur  between  April  14    and  June  i. 

Brigadier  General  Mullen,  adjutant  general, 
directs  me  to  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  any  or  all  inspections,  due  notice  of 
which  will  be  furnished  you. 

He  directs  me  to  furnish  you  with  all  neces- 
sary transportation. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  your  acceptance  will 
afford  me  much  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Chas.  S.  Bunker,  Brig.  Gen., 

Inspector  General  N.  G.  S.  M, 

Of  course  I  accepted  such  an  invita- 
tion and  availed  myself  of  the  pleasure 
upon  every  occasion  that  my  duties 
would  permit.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
place  before  me  each  and  every  item  of 
interest  concerning  the  Guard  and  its 
exact  condition  as  to  efficiency. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  armory  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company  presents  to  the  in- 
spector a  muster  roll  of  his  company 
made  upon  an  inspection  report  blank. 
The  latter  checks  this  list  of  names  and 
in  addition  reports  upon  the  following 
subjects  on  the  same  blank,  viz.:  i.  The 
strength.     2.  The  physical  condition  and 
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appearance.  3. 
The  uniform.  4. 
The  discipline. 
5.  The  instruc- 
t  i  o  n  .  6.  The 
number  and 
character  of  the 
arms,  ammuni- 
tion, accoutre- 
ments, military 
property  and 
condition  of 
same.  7.  Wheth- 
er an  armory 
and  its  character.  8.  Proficiency  in  drill 
(manual  of  arms,  school  of  the  soldier  and 
school  of  the  company).  9.  From  exam- 
ination muster  rolls  :  First,  the  number  of 
drills  and  parades,  exclusive  of  camp  ; 
second,  the  average  attendance  at  same. 
10.  Condition  of  the  rolls,  files,  records, 
etc.  II.  The  theoretical  knowledge  and 
efficiency  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  inspector 
visits  every  encampment  and  inspects  each 
organization  at  least  once,  after  which  he 
submits  a  written  report  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  showing  the  result  of  his  inspec- 
tion. In  this  report  he  makes  criticisms, 
suggestions  and  recommendations  which 
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in  his  judgment  are  of  use  to  the  National 
Guard.  With  it,  and  in  fact  as  apart  of  it, 
he  submits  a  tabulated  statement,  showing 
his  rating  of  the  different  organizations  as 
to  efficiency.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows 
how  simple  and  easy  it  is  for  any  com- 
pany to  know  their  relative  standing  in 
the  State.  (See  table  at  end  of  Part  II.) 
These  reports  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit  indeed  if  they  were  published  and 
sent  out  to  the  Guard  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  received  at  the  office  of  the 
adjutant  general.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary, although  desirable,  to  send  the 
entire  report  to  every  organization  and 
officer  thereof  ;  but  it  is  essential  where 
either  the  company  or  officer  is  especially 
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mentioned  in  criticism  or  commendation 
that  that  portion  of  the  report  be  sent  to 
it  or  him. 

A  most  admirable  report  was  sent  in 
by  Inspector  General  Schoeffel  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  inspection  in  1889,  yet  the 
Guard  to-day  knows  nothing  as  to  its  con- 
tents, and  will  not  know  until  the  bien- 
nial report  of  the  adjutant  general  is  pub- 
lished. Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  companies  are  not  interested,  except  in 
a  casual  way,  in  ancient  history,  but  they 
are  anxious  in  regard  to  their  present  and 
future,  hence  they  want  to  know  Avhat 
mistakes  they  are  making  now  and  how 
to  rectify  them. 


In  regard  to  the  examination  of  officers 
and  applicants  for  their  positions,  the 
custom  in  the  State  is  to  have  a  perma- 
nent examining  board  composed  of  the 
senior  officers  in  the  Guard.  In  case  an 
officer  is  reported  incompetent  by  his 
superior  officer  he  is  examined  by  this 
board,  and  if  pronounced  so  by  it  the 
Governor  shall  revoke  his  commission.  All 
applicants  for  commissions  must  also  be 
examined,  and  if  pronounced  incompetent 
then  the  Governor  shall  not  issue  a  com- 
mission. 

The  examination  is  upon  the  subjects 
of  "  Drill  Regulations  and  the  Code," 
principally  upon  the  former,  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  which  is  very  good 
by  the  majority  of  the 
officers,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent date  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  an  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  to  know 
what  Upton  says.  He 
should  learn  and  be  able 
to  teach  target  practice, 
guard  duty,  signaling, 
etc.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  is  too  much  to 
demand,  and  so  it  is  if 
opportunities  are  not 
offered  and  accepted  for 
learning  these  things. 
Considering  the  ad- 
vancement made  by  the 
National  Guard  all  over 
this  country  in  the  past 
decade,  no  one  should 
accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  commission  in 
it  without  being  both 
willing  and  anxious  to 
learn  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  records  show  that 
law  twenty-eight  compa- 
nies were  organized,  that  there  were  two 
regiments  and  one  battalion  of  infantry, 
but  there  is  no  mention  made  and  it  is  in- 
ferred that  there  was  neither  an  artillery 
nor  a  cavalry  company  in  the  State. 

The  proficiency  of  the  Guard  was  with- 
out doubt  not  of  a  very  high  order  at  that 
time.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Third  Battalion,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Ulm,  Minn.,  informed  me  that  he 
never  saw  but  two  companies  of  his  bat- 
talion, and  these  only  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  at  his  home. 

From  some  of  the  old  settlers  of  St. 
Paul,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
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Guard  at  the  time,  the  following  facts 
bearing  upon  the  first  service  of  the  Guard 
after  the  war  are  learned  :  In  the  early 
spring  of  the  year  187 1,  a  young  girl,  in  or 
near  the  town  of  Brainerd,  was  murdered. 
Suspicion  at  once  fell  upon  two  Indians  of 
the  Pulager  tribe,  who  were  promptly  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  jail.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  following  summer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  persuaded  themselves 
that  justice  would  never  be  meted  out  to 
the  two  Indian  prisoners,  so  they  opened 
the  jail  and  informed  one  of  them  that  the 
other  had  been  hung,  but  that  if  he  would 
confess  the  crime  and  tell  them  where  the 
girl  was  buried  he  could  escape  such  a 
fate.  He  pointed  out  a  certain  tree  and 
told  them  to  dig  in  a  certain  position  with 
respect  to  it.  They  did  so  and  found 
some  bones.  In  the  face  of  such  convinc- 
ing proof  of  guilt  they  decided  to  wait  no 
longer,  so  at  once  converted  the  two  bad 
Indians  into  good  ones  by  hanging  them. 
About  this  time  someone  suggested  hav- 
ing these  bones  examined  by  a  physician, 
which  was  done,  and  he  immediately  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  fish  bones.  In  the 
meantime  the  remaining  Indians  of  this 
tribe  swarmed  into  the  town,  causing  a 
panic  among  the  citizens,  who  telegraphed 
to  the  Governor  for  protection.  Three 
companies,  under  command  of  the  present 
inspector  general,  were  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  and  in  half 
an  hour  after  their  arrival  not  an  Indian 
could  be  seen.  At  a  "  powwow  "  on  the 
following  morning  these  Indians  informed 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition 
that  they  had  come  into  that  locality  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  blueberries.  Upon 
being  informed  by  him  that  they  must 
forego  this  fruit  and  leave  the  country  in 
twenty-four  hours  they  did  so,  and  thus 
terminated,  without  bloodshed,  what  will 
be  known  in  history  as  the  '*  Blueberry 
War." 

These  old  organizations  did  not  last 
very  long,  for  in  the  year  1874,  after  hav- 
ing tried  very  hard  to  induce  two  succes- 
sive legislatures  to  make  a  trivial  but 
much-needed  appropriation,  without  suc- 
cess, they  became  discouraged  and  every 
company  except  one  disbanded. 

This  company,  then  known  as  "  The 
Governor's  Guards,"  has  since  become 
Company  A  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
and  is  located  in  New  Ulm,  Minn.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1877  that  the  next  company  was  organ- 
ized  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  known  then  as 


"The  Faribault  Guards,"  and  at  pres- 
ent as  Company  B,  Second  Regiment. 
These  two  companies  composed  the  en- 
tire Guard  of  the  State  for  the  next  two 
years. 

In     1879    occurred    the     Tracy    riots. 
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when  a  handful  of  railroad  laborers  de- 
fied the  civil  power  of  the  State.  The 
utter  hopelessness  of  coping  with  an  or- 
ganized mob  was  made  manifest  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  a  strong  impetus 
was    given    to    National    Guard    matters, 
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which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
"The  Minneapolis  Light  Infantry,"  "  The 
Winona  Guards  "  and  "  The  Minneapolis 
Zouaves  "  in  the  order  named.  The  life  of 
the  last  named  was  short  but  brilliant, 
while  the  others  are  still  on  the  active  list. 

In  March,  1880,  Capt.  Jasnes  Hunter, 
the  organizer  of  "The  Faribault  Guards," 
called  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each 
of  the  organized  companies  in  the  State. 
He  was  successful  in  securing  a  very  sat- 
isfactory attendance,  in  giving  a  substan- 
tial boom  to  military  matters,  and  finally 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  what  has 
been  and  is  to-day  a  very  useful  adjunct 
to  the  National  Guard,  of  which  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  part,  that  is,  "  The  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  State," 
an  organization  composed  at  first  of  three 
delegates  from  each  company,  battery  or 
troop,  but  at  present  and  since  1888  com- 
posed of  the  commissioned  officers  only 
(the  Governor  and  staff  members  ex-of- 
iicio).  This  association  meets  annually 
for  about  two  days,  during  which  time 
everything  that  is  of  use  or  interest  is 
discussed,  officers  of  the  regular  army 
and  members  being  invited  to  read  pa- 
pers on  subjects  of  the  nature  mentioned, 
all  of  which  are  freely  discussed,  in  due 
season  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
distributed  to  the  Guard. 

In  one  other  respect  the  Guard  of  187 1-4 
was  very  weak,  viz.,  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  several  organizations,  which  were  dif- 
ferent in  each  and  varied,  in  fact,  to  suit 
individual  tastes.  Companies  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  dress  instead  of  by 
their  soldierly  qualities  and  bearing.  A 
wise  move  was  made,  therefore,  when  on 
March  10,  1883,  a  board  of  five  officers 
was  assembled  to  decide  upon  a  proper 
and  suitable  uniform  for  the  Guard,  and 
their  report  was  adopted.  The  uniform 
for  officers  of  the  Guard  is  the  same  as 
that  for  officers  of  the  army,  and  that  for 
enlisted  men  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  army.  None  of  the 
Guard,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Third  Regiment,  adopted  the  white  stripes 
and  facings  when  the  infantry  of  the 
army  changed  a  few  years  since. 

While  the  uniform  in  use  by  the  army 
possesses  naturally  many  advantages  for 
use  by  the  State,  the  present  army  uni- 
form is  far  from  being  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  for  practical  use.  One  of  the 
chief  objections  to  it  is  the  distinctness 
with  which  it  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances, certainly  as  far,  if  not  farther  than 
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any  other  color.  This  alone,  in  view  of 
the  use  of  smokeless  powder  by  foreign 
nations,  and  which  we  hope  to  use  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  is  enough  to  make  us  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  a  change. 

The  National  Guard  of  Minnesota  to-day 
consists  of  a  staff,  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, two  batteries  of  artillery  and  one 
troop  of  cavalry.  Article  III.  of  the  mili- 
tary code  prescribes  that  the  staff  of  the 
commander  in  chief  shall  consist  of  one 
adjutant  general,  one  inspector  general, 
one  quartermaster  general,  one  surgeon 
general,  one  judge  advocate  general  and 
one  commissary  general,  each  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  ;  two  aides-de- 
camp with  the  rank  of  colonel  ;  and  in 
addition  thereto  such  number  of  assistants, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  colonel  and 
major,  as  the  commander  in  chief  may  see 
fit  to  appoint.  In  so  far  as  research  has 
been  enabled  to  discover,  the  last  class  in 
point  of  number  is  very  large,  and,  as  a 
rule  being  appointed  for  political  reasons, 
their  knowledge  of  military  matters  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Dur- 
ing each  encampment  there  is  a  day  when 
the  Governor  with  his  staff,  mounted,  re- 
views the  regiment.  It  is  upon  these  oc- 
casions that  the  staff  is  on  duty  and  fur- 
nishes amusement  to  the  troops  and  visi- 
tors, even  bets  being  made  as  to  how 
many  will  succeed  in  riding  around  the 
regiment  with  the  Governor,  and  as  to 
whose  trousers  will  climb  the  highest  up- 
on his  legs  during  the  trip.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  criticise  so  much  the  number  on 
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the  staff  as  the 
qualifications 
necessary  for 
receiving  such 
an  appoint- 
ment,  for,  were 
these  places 
given  to  men 
who  had  served 
a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the 
line  of  the 
Guard,  so  that 
they  might  thus  complete  their  military 
education  and  become  more  useful  to  the 
State,  then  the  interpretation  of  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  a  wise  one.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, men  are  made  to  sail  under  false 
colors  without  accomplishing  any  good 
for  themselves  or  the  Guard,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistants  should  be  limited. 

The  infantry  regiments  are  designated 
as  First,  Second  and  Third.  The  First 
and  Second  came  into  existence  by  grad- 
ual evolution  from  the  company  into  the 
battalion  and  then  into  the  regiment,  be- 
ing battalions  in  1S82  and  regiments  one 
year  later,  while  the  Third  was  organ- 
ized into  a  provisional  regiment  in  1886 
and  mustered  into  the  Guard  as  a  regi- 
ment one  year  later. 

In  looking  back  one  readily  notes  the 
fact  that  Minnesota's  National  Guard  is 
still  very  young,  yet  she  may  well  be 
proud  of  them,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
material  advance  made  by  them  since 
their  organization,  urged  on  as  thev  have 
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been  principally  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  the  cause,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  order  of  its  personnel, 
which  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
servation of  anyone  versed  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

In  regard  to  their  equipment  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Schoeffel  in  his  report  in  the  year 
1889  says:  "As  to  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Guard  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  each  member  thereof  be 
furnished  with  a  good,  serviceable  fatigue 
uniform,  an  overcoat,  one  pair  of  blankets, 
a  rubber  blanket,  a  haversack,  containing 
a  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  tin  dish,  such  as 
is  in  use  in  the  regular  army. 

"  With  such  an  equipment,  together 
with  the  articles  already  provided,  and  an 
issue  of  proper  cooking  utensils  to  each 
company,  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  could  be  placed  in  the  field  at  a 
very  few  hours'  notice,  prepared  for  any 
military  service." 

This  sums  up  the  situation  perfectly, 
and  the  Legislature  will  be  urged  at  the 
coming  session  this  winter  to  appropriate 
$30,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
this  equipment.  The  State  commenced 
appropriating  for  her  Guard  with  the 
modest  annual  sum  of  $5,000,  only  about 
one-half  of  which  amount  was  used  the 
first  year,  due  to  the  ignorance  or  mod- 
esty of  the  Guard,  a  mistake  they  have 
not  repeated,  because  they  have  learned 
what  they  want  and  what  it  will  cost  to 
procure  it.  The  present  annual  appro- 
priation is  $40,000,  and  it  falls  short  of 
supplying  the  increasing  needs  by  at  least 
$20,000,  which  amount  should  be  added 
to  the  present  appropriation.  Without 
doubt  it  will  be  asked  for  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  next  Legislature. 

Out  of  the  annual  appropriation  made 
by  the  General  Government,  Minnesota 
receives  as  her  pro  rata  amount  some- 
thing more  than  $6,000,  which  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  the  Guard  with  the 
latest  Springfield  rifles,  known  as  the 
"three-notch  piece,"  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  arm  all  who  are  on  the  active 
list  and  who  need  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  procure  the  meagre  allowance  of 
ammunition,  spare  parts,  etc.,  absolutely 
essential.  Should  the  Henderson  bill, 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
annually  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, become  a  law,  this  State  should  re- 
ceive annually  about  $15,000  as  her  pro 
rata  share,  and  in  case  she  does  receive 


this  amount  a  rapid  advance  would  be 
made  in  replacing  obsolete  arms  and 
equipments  with  the  latest  patterns,  and 
ammunition  could  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  encourage  target  prac- 
tice in  a  substantial  manner,  or  in  other 
words  the  Guard  could  go  to  the  range 
and  be  taught  how  to  shoot  accurately, 
without  being  asked  to  pay  the  State  for 
the  ammunition  necessary  to  obtain  this 
information. 

Even  if  the  State  is  asked  to  provide  as 
much  money  as  is  here  outlined,  together 
with  $5,000  or  $10,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  camp  ground,  she  will  not  be 
asked  to  appropriate  more  than  half  as 
much  as  Connecticut  and  several  other 
Eastern  States  which  have  about  the  same 
number  in  their  Guard.  There  is  another 
place  where  the  State  can  spend  a  small 
additional  amount  of  money  annually 
with  very  great  benefit.  The  annual  al- 
lowance to  regimental  surgeons  for  their 
encampment  is  only  $25,  which  amount 
will  not  procure  the  necessary  medicines, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  supplies.  The 
State  should  establish  a  regular  camp 
hospital  and  place  therein  all  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  together  with  all  the 
medicines  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
compounding  and  filling  prescriptions. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  surgeons 
should  use  their  own  instruments  or  med- 
icines, especially  when  such  a  small  sum 
is  required  from  the  State. 

The  First  Regiment  has  seven  compa- 
nies, located  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  advantages  both  to  the  regiment 
and  to  the  companies  over  the  other  regi- 
ments and  companies,  all  of  whom  are 
scattered  over  the  State,  with  not  more 
than  one  company  in  any  one  place,  are 
very  numerous.  The  facilities  for  drill 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  ar- 
mories in  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
are  large  enough  for  present  wants,  al- 
though that  of  the  former  is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  another  com- 
pany if  organized.  In  addition  to  this 
advantage  these  companies  can  readily 
be  assembled  for  battalion  drill.  They, 
in  fact,  are  so  drilled  a  number  of  times 
during  the  year  in  addition  to  their  camp 
work.  Being  under  the  eye  of  the  colonel 
all  the  year  they  are  less  apt  to  permit 
small  errors  to  creep  into  their  drill,  but 
are  certain  to  have  uniformity  in  every- 
thing. The  company  commanders  can 
see  the  work  done  by  the  other  compa- 
nies of  their  city  and  are  kept  up  to  their 
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work  by  the  constant  rivalry  that  exists. 
If  the  enlisted  men  of  one  company  find 
they  are  not  doing  as  good  work  as  some 
other  company  it  does  not  require  much 
time  for  them  to  discover  and  remove 
the  cause  thereof. 

This  regiment  is  composed  throughout  of 
some  of  the  most  excellent  material  in  the 
State,  together  with  military  talent  and 
enthusiasm  to  a  large  degree.  Two  of 
its  companies,  D  and  A,  possess  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  efficiency.  The  for- 
mer was  organized  in  1881  under  the  name 
of  "The  Allen  Light  Guards,"  and  at 
once  commenced  to  enter  competitions 
with  other  companies  for  prizes,  and  with 
the  following  record :  They  drilled  on 
July  4,  1882,  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  took 
first  prize;  August  28,  1883,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  first  prize  ;  June  14,  1884, 
at  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  first  prize,  which 
was  a  flag,  competed  for  only  by  the 
celebrated   "Rifles,"  of  Washington,  and 


and  could  enter  a  competition  at  any 
time  upon  very  short  notice.  While  Com- 
pany A  of  this  regiment  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  take  a  high  position  at 
Washington,  it  has  always  maintained  a 
high  state  of  efficiency,  and  its  drill- 
ing in  competitions  within  the  State 
with  Company  D  has  been  of  such  ex- 
cellence as  to  make  it  a  close  sec- 
ond. Company  K,  of  Stillwater,  has  also 
the  reputation  of  being  a  prize  winner, 
but  not  outside  of  the  State.  Now,  while 
Company  D  is  a  prize  winner  of  such  an 
extended  reputation,  a  glance  at  the  ta- 
ble will  show  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral thinks  that  very  good  work  is  being 
accomplished  by  other  companies  of  this 
regiment  also,  some  of  whom,  in  fact,  are 
rated  by  him  as  quite  equal  and  even  su- 
perior to  it  in  efficiency.  I  am  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  substantiate  his  views  from 
a  personal  visit  of  inspection  with  him. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  prize 


this  company  ;  June  19,  1884,  at  Dubuque, 
la.,  awarded  fourth  prize  ;  May  28,  1887, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  second  prize,  and 
according  to  the  judges  a  very  close  sec- 
ond on  this  occasion,  when  the  very  best 
military  companies  in  the  United  States 
were  present.  This  company  was  also 
present  in  New  York  at  the  obsequies  of 
General  Grant  in  1885.  They  take  great 
pride  in  maintaining  their  high  state  of 
efficiency  as  a  National  Guard  company. 


drills  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
and  much  can  be  said.  A  great  many 
people,  and  among  them  officers  of  the 
army,  have  claimed  more  resultant  harm 
than  good  therefrom.  It  is  true  that 
much  time  is  spent  in  perfecting  a  com- 
pany in  details  that  are  of  no  practical 
value  to  it  or  the  Guard. 

A  false  impression  is  given  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  what  is  a  good  company 
or  what  is  soldiering.     It  is  also  true  that 
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many  other  companies  attempt  to  reach 
the  same  state  of  perfection  in  drill  that 
the  prize  company  does,  in  which  they  are 
not  successful,  and,  of  course,  they  are  in 
consequence  apt  to  become  discouraged 
and  to  retrograde  instead  of  advancing  in 
their  work.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  objection  that  can  be  urged  to 
these  competitions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  do  create  a  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  National  Guard  that  is 
very  beneficial  to  it.  As  to  the  false  im- 
pression   given   to  the  public,   not    much 


harm  can  result,  because  the  clockwork 
perfection  which  is  the  result  of  continued 
hard  work  is  pleasing  to  look  upon,  and, 
after  all,  how  much  does  the  general  pub- 
lic know  of  military  matters  in  times  of 
actual  warfare  ?  No  written  description 
can  convey  a  true  picture  of  this  to  its 
mind.  Is  it  not  true  that  any  company 
that  will  devote  the  time,  study  and  atten- 
tion to  details  necessary  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  a  drill  is  apt  to  enter 
upon  any  other  branch  of  military  study 
with  the  same  thoroughness  and  success? 


To  be  continued. 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  CAMERAS. 


BY    MARGARET    BISLAND. 


FROM    A    NEGATIVE    BY    MKS.    TABER. 

JF  anyone  had  told  Monsieur  Daguerre, 
when  he  pottered  about  his  laboratory 
^-^-^  experimenting  over  the  beloved  sun 
pictures  and  painfully  reproducing  from  a 
first  copper  plate  the  wonderful  daguerreo- 
types, that  less  than  forty  years  after  his 
death  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  Ameri- 
can women,  mere  amateurs,  would  be  able 
to  focus,  develop  and  print  photographs  as 


a  pastime,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  his  buttonhole  would  have  flut- 
tered with  indignation  while  he  expressed 
all  his  angry  incredulity  in  one  forceful 
French  exclamation — "  C'est  impossible  !" 
Before  his  death  photography  was  but 
an  infant  art.  Its  whole  strength  was 
borrowed  from  his  discoveries  and  proc- 
esses, the  mechanism  of  which  was  most 
intricate,  delicate  and  difficult,  a  secret 
of  science  whereunto  only  accomplished 
chemists  might  find  a  key  opening  to  the 
very  limits  that  the  old  Frenchman  be- 
lieved he  and  his  confrere,  Niepce,  had 
reached.  But  years  bring  many  changes, 
and  when  Daguerre  sneered  at  the  Eng- 
lishman's paper  print  and  laid  down  his 
tools  at  the  end,  confident  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  discovery,  he  forgot  that 
the  ingenuity  of  German  and  American 
minds  was  yet  to  be  exercised  for  the  de- 
velopment of  photography  and  that  Tal- 
bot's paper  negative  might  hold  a  clue  the 
value  of  which  he  did  not  recognize.  On 
that  very  clue  Dr.  Scott  Archer  traced  his 
way  from  experiment  to  experiment  till  his 
hands  found  the  process  and  chemicals 
with  which  he  produced  a  result  that 
shortly  rendered  the  copper  plate  of  Da- 
guerre useless  and  his  name  but  a  vague 
memory.  There  is  not  here  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  elaborate  on  the  gradual 
growth  of  photography  up  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  but  if  any  prophecy 
was  made  in  those  early  days  it  has  been 
more  than  fulfilled  ;  for,  beyond  "  any 
possible,  probable  shadow  of  doubt,"  wo- 
men with  their  cameras  surpass  all  tradi- 
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tions  and  stand  as  the  equals  of  men  in 
their  newly-found  and  now  most  ardently- 
practiced  art. 

There  never  existed  here,  as  far  as 
known,  any  sense  of  rivalry  between  the 
sexes  ;  women  have  always  been  em- 
ployed in  some  important  capacity  in  the 
photographic  establishments.  When  per- 
haps ten  years  ago  the  novices  first  ex- 
perimented with  the  cameras  as  non-pro- 
fessionals, fully  as  many  women  as  men 
learned  to  han- 
dle them.     The     „ 

fancy  for  ama- 
teur photogra- 
phy c  a  m  e  up 
like  a  m  u  s  h  - 
room  over  night 
as  it  were,  and 
when  the  world 
awoke  in  the 
morning  it  was 
startled  not 
only  to  find  the 
awful  eye  of 
the  unchartered 
lens  gleaming 
from  field, 
wood,  moun- 
tain, lakeside, 
barnyard  and 
front  lawn,  but 
that  the  head 
under  the  dark 
hood  as  often 
boasted  braid- 
ed tresses  as 
close-  clipped 
locks.  Indeed 
it  seems  as 
though  for  six 
thousand  years 
woman  has 
been  nourish- 
ing a  latent  tal- 
ent to  which 
she  could  give 
n  o     expression 

with  brush,  paint  or  sculptor's  chisel. 
No  supreme  female  artist  has  ever  been 
developed  with  these.  She  waited  and 
hoarded  her  strength  and  to-day  she  finds 
the  medium  through  which  she  expresses 
her  conception  of  art.  Our  greatest  paint- 
ers have  been  men  ;  have  we  not  a  right 
to  expect  that  our  most  famous  photog- 
raphers will  be  women  ?  This  theory  can 
be  given  color  and  foundation  by  care- 
fully tracing  out  in  order  the  nature  of 
those    arts    and     occupations    in    which 


women  have  since  early  times  excelled  ; 
add  to  this  the  keenly-developed  instinct 
for  the  decorative  and  picturesque,  their 
delight  in  the  mere  manipulation  with 
their  delicate  hands  of  fragile  objects, 
their  love  of  finish  in  details,  their  well- 
known  patience  and,  clearly  enough,  fact 
can  be  woven  from  theory  and  a  truth 
demonstrated.  Photography  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  woman  for  the  reason 
that  she  may  study  and  practice  it  in  her 

own    home,     in 
' — :    !     the     very     cor- 
ner     of     her 
room;    yet    it 
does  not  inter- 
fere  with   daily 
duties     and 
pleasures  by 
demanding     of 
its   disciples 
long,    tedious 
:     courses  of  study 
and  hours  of 
unremitting 
practice  to  gain 
mere  facility  in 
the   use   of    the 
camera's    parts. 
Photo  g  r  ap  h  y 
appeals  directly 
to  a  woman's  in- 
telligence,   de- 
mands constant 
exercise  of  her 
powers  of  judg- 
ment, giving 
her     in     return 
rapid  and  beau- 
tiful reward. 
\    The   photo- 
',     graphic    genius 
j     need    not    be 
born     with     in- 
stinct  ready  to 
ripen   into   per- 
fection of  skill, 
but  in  this  day 
she  can  easily  make  herself    one  and  in 
the  highest  degree  expert.    More  than  all, 
it  is  an  art  within  the  reach  of  women  of 
modest  means  ;  no  expenses  are  entailed 
beyond  the  purchase  of  a  good  outfit,  al- 
ways to  be  had  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Those  who  first  owned  cameras  and  de- 
veloped their  pictures  labored,  in  the  pur- 
chase, handling  and  use  of  the  same,  under 
many  inconveniences  that  have  since  been 
overcome  by  the  inventive  geniuses  who 
rest  not  from  their  labors  for  the  ultimate 
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perfection  of  photography  in  all  its  de- 
partments. If  anyone  wishes  now  to 
take  pictures  and  cannot  afford  an  expen- 
sive array  of  apparatuses  to  experiment 
with  and  a  spacious,  well-supplied  labora- 
tory in  which  to  work,  they  can  for  %io 
buy  a  small  camera,  its  tripod  and  lens, 
with  plates  or  films  and  supply  of  prep- 
arations for  developing  and  printing. 
With  this  pictures  can  be  taken  of  which 
one  can  feel  reasonably  proud.  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  beginner  are  num- 
berless, the  tripod  folds  into  a  case  no 
larger  than  that  of  an  umbrella,  while 
the  camera,  with  its  plate  holder,  achro- 
matic lens  and  book  of  data  and  formulas, 
slips  into  a  box  the  weight  of  which  is  in- 
considerable. 

All  this  is  to  be  had  for  $io,  while  with 
another  bill  for  the  same  amount  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paraphernalia  is  supplied 
and  left  in  the  studio  for  use  after  expos- 
ures of  the  plates.  In  the  selection  of 
these  tools  no  advice  need  be  followed 
beyond  the  warning  an  ignorant  pur- 
chaser should  always  heed  and  which  will 
save  her  future  expenses  —  deal  with 
makers  of  reputation  ;  but  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  coax  some  amateur 
friend  to  overlook  the  outfit  and  pro- 
nounce upon  its  merits.  The  lens  of  a 
small  cheap  camera  is  not  of  course  of  the 


finest  grinding,  though  on  an  average 
they  are  good  ;  but  if  after  first  attempts 
at  picture  making  the  lens  shows  full  of 
flaws  buy  one  of  superior  quality  and 
with  the  same  box  and  plate  perfect  small 
photographs  will  be  the  result. 

In  all  this  no  lessons  are  requisite,  but 
a  deal  of  cleverness  and  judgment  must 
be  put  forth  to  take  their  place.  Instead 
of  an  instructor,  buy  a  book  giving  care- 
ful directions  for  the  use  of  each  portion 
of  the  camera  and  formulas  for  develop- 
ing, toning,  printing  and  mounting,  com- 
piled by  an  authority.  By  following  this 
guide  the  amateur  will  find  herself  set  in 
the  right  road,  and  after  that  all  depends 
upon  herself.  First  pictures  are  rarely 
entirely  successful  and  often  miserable 
failures  ;  not  because  all  the  explanations 
were  not  comprehended  and  the  formulas 
followed  apparently  to  the  letter,  but  be- 
cause through  indecision  or  nervousness 
some  point  was  overreached  in  the  desire 
to  be  thorough,  or  a  process  was  not  al- 
lowed to  complete  its  work  through  fear 
and  ignorance  of  the  chemical  properties. 
These  pictures  are  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  uneven,  showing  over  exposures  often- 
est  that  the  pupil  attempted  to  check. 
But  after  three  or  four  such  failures  con- 
fidence comes,  the  heedful  amateur  finds 
where   she    may    steer  a  clear   course    to< 
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success.  "Anyone  can  take  a  photograph," 
says  Mrs.  J.  N.  Appleton,  whose  opinions 
on  this  question  are  of  moment,  "  but  to 
those  who  aspire  to  make  artistic  pictures 
I  claim  it  means  study  of  art  principles,  a 
constant  outlook  for  subjects  and  com- 
binations, perseverance  and  hard  work." 

The  first  words  of  her  counsel  apply 
to  that  part  of  the  process  of  picture  tak- 
ing that  seems  most  easy  and  interesting, 
for  a  selection  and  good  impression  of 
subject  matter  appears  simple  beyond 
words,  and  perhaps  is  when  it  is  learned. 
There  is  positively  no  merit  in  bringing 
to  the  studio  worthless  matter  that  no 
amount  of  skill  in  the  dark  room  can  en- 
dow with  any  value  ;  therefore  work  well 
in  the  field,  that  the  final  results  may  be 
worth  the  effort. 

The  studio  need  occupy  but  a  corner 
of  a  family  drawing  room  or  one's  own 
private  apartment,  while  for  a  dark  room 
an  empty  unused  closet  often  answers. 
If  the  beginner  cannot  avail  herself  of 
those  advantages  a  club  house  offers,  or 
cannot  incur  the  expense  of  club  dues 
that  secure  for  one's  use  the  dark  rooms 
and    operating  department,   this  is    suffi- 


cient. But  even  if  one  does  belong  to 
one  of  these  very  convenient  art  organi- 
zations there  are  times  when  a  dark  room 
at  home  saves  many  a  plate  from  destruc- 
tion, and  work  can  be  continued  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  If  the  closet  is 
not  available  a  job  carpenter  can,  at 
small  cost,  be  directed  to  build  a  tiny 
little  room,  fit  it  with  shelves,  and  per- 
haps by  a  clever  arrangement  of  buckets, 
rubber  tubes  and  tin  pans  construct  a 
miniature  sink,  with  running  water,  that 
materially  aids  a  photographer  in  her 
work. 

Once  she  is  given  the  camera  above  de- 
scribed, with  a  dark  room  and  the  corner 
studio,  any  woman  can  begin  to  make  pic- 
tures ;  views,  portraits  and  exteriors  may 
be  experimented  with,  and,  as  is  often  the 
result,  success  with  the  first  small  camera 
inspires  the  amateur  to  force  her  way  into 
broader  fields  with  more  complete  and  in- 
tricate equipment  Snap  shooting  is  not 
satisfying  to  the  artistic  soul,  and  if  any 
attention  has  been  given  to  photography 
the  woman  who  began  with  the  Kodak  or 
tiny  detective  is  seldom  satisfied  until  she 
is  mistress  of  larger  boxes  and  expensive 
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lenses  and  plates  four  times  the  size  of 
those  originally  used.  One  well-known 
amateur  says  she  cares  little  what  make  of 
camera  she  uses  so  long  as  it  is  simple  and 
compact,  with  double  swing  and  easy  to 
carry.  The  question  of  lens  demands 
more  consideration,  and  so  far  she  has 
found  her  two  Voigtlander's  euroscopes 
of  incalculable  value  and  uses  the  bro- 
mide paper  almost  exclusively,  for  with 
careful  development  it  will  give  her  prints 
of  soft  tone  or  effects  as  brilliant  as  "  any- 
one of  poor  taste  could  desire." 

A  number  of  years  back,  when  there 
were  portions  of  America  and  Europe 
where  the  click  of  the  amateur's  plate 
slide  had  not  been  heard  and  many  de- 
velopments in  photography  were  still  to 
be  made,  an  English  woman,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron by  name,  the  wife  of  an  official  in 
the  East  India  service,  taught  herself 
the  process  of  photography,  and  in  the 
East  took  her  first  pictures.  She  believed 
that  by  experiment  she  could  learn  the 
niceties  of  the  processes,  and  in  India,  its 
cities  and  tropical  forests,  she  found  sub- 
jects on  which  to  test  her  theories. 

From  the  Southern  home  she  brought 
back  to  England  photographs  marvels  of 
subject  study,  while  those  of  flowers  and 
views  in  the  forests  were  unsurpassed  by 
anything  then  known  in  photography. 
The  tropical  sunlight,  white  and  search- 
ing, undimmed  by  any  upper  stratas  of 
moisture,  gave  her  the  wonderful  effects 
that  the  French  have  since  caught  in  the 
same  region.  Beside  her  cleverness  with 
the  camera,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  a  most 
charming  woman,  who  drew  about  her 
home  the  gifted  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  Lord  Tennyson,  Darwin  and  Eng- 
land's greatest  minister  of  this  century 
were  among  her  chosen  friends,  and  side 
by  side  with  her  Indian  photographs  there 
hung  in  her  studio  pictures  of  her  famous 
companions  who  had  sat  before  her  cam- 
era. In  portraiture  she  showed  herself 
no  less  an  artist  than  with  the  forest 
views,  and  at  her  death  the  photographs 
from  her  studio  were  cast  into  a  more 
convenient  form  of  an  album  collection 
that  is  highly  valued  by  its  owner. 

In  Austria  the  Archduchess  Maria  The- 
resa, a  lady  of  the  greatest  physical  and 
mental  energy,  who  feels  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  self-imposed  literary 
duties,  charities  and  domestic  cares  of 
her  life,  is  a  patroness  of  the  Austrian 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers.  With 
true  enthusiasm  she  keeps  herself  abreast 
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of  the  never-ceasing  improvements  in 
cameras,  and  no  German  or  Austrian 
maker  of  lenses  but  sends  a  superior 
glass  of  his  grinding  to  the  Archduch- 
ess to  be  tested  and  approved.  Those 
of  her  pictures  seen  in  the  photographic 
exhibitions  and  displayed  without  any 
recommendation  of  her  royal  name  called 
forth  high  praise  from  the  judges  and 
found  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls. 

But  it  is  in  the  land  of  "colonels,"  of 
clubs  and  cheap  cameras  that  the  amateur 
feels  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  turn 
the  bright  eye  of  her  "  detective "  on 
whatever  in  "the  heavens  above, 
earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under 
earth  "  seems  likely  to  make  a  good 
ture  and  will  sit  for  her  but  the  shortest 
portion  of  an  instant.  She  rarely  asks 
anyone's  assistance  or  advice  in  the  be- 
ginning, having  all-supporting  faith  in 
her  own  ability  to  succeed  in  whatever 
she  may  undertake.  She  first  belongs  to 
a  club  of  which  there  are  at  least  three  or 
four  in  each  of  our  large  cities,  with  a 
prosperous  one  in  every  small  town.  In 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco there  are  clubs  that  count  almost  as 
many  women  as  men  on  their  list  of 
members,  and  often  among  the  officers  a 
woman  accepts  the  duties  of  vice-presi- 
dent or  secretary.  The  New  York  Cam- 
era Club  was  founded  in  1888  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  art  among 
amateurs  and  furnishing  its  members  with 
such  facilities  for  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy as  could  not  be  secured  conven- 
iently in  their  own  homes. 

The  club  room  on  Fifth  avenue  occu- 
pies the  second  and  third  stories  of  a 
roomy  house  conve- 
niently situated  for  all 
the  members.  The 
meeting  room,  which 
looks  out  from  its 
front  windows  on  the 
avenue,  opens  by  fold- 
ing doors  at  the  back 
into  a  library,  where 
the  photographic  peri- 
odicals and  leading 
books  on  the  art  are 
piled  in  shelves  and 
on  the  reading  table. 
An  optical  lantern  and 
gas  with  rolling  screen 
before  the  double 
doors  may  be  used  by 
the  members  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Com- 
mittee, while  desks,  easy  chairs,  perfect 
quiet  and  the  newspapers  are  provided 
for  the  sociably  inclined.  The  upper  floor 
is  divided  into  operating  rooms.  The  large 
central  room  is  lighted  from  a  skylight  and 
supplied  with  lockers,  screens  and  an  en- 
larging and  reducing  camera.  A  printing 
room  and  laboratory  extend  across  the 
front  of  the  house,  while  five  splendidly- 
equipped  dark  rooms  divide  up  the  back 
portion  of  this  floor,  with  a  special  dark 
room,  washing  tank  and  closet  built  in 
the  hall.  There  are  seventy-two  names 
on  the  membership  list,  and  of  these 
twelve  are  women  residing  in  New  York 
and  active  workers  for  and  in  the  club. 
They  were  admitted  when  the  organiza- 
tion first  opened  its  doors,  and  when  the 
April  exhibition  was  held  not  one  of  the 
lady  members  but  contributed  examples 
of  their  work.  Each  one,  it  was  plain 
to  see,  had  wisely  chosen  for  herself 
some  specialty,  and  her  effort  had  ap- 
parently been  to  perfect  each  process 
and  subject  before  infringing  on  com- 
paratively unknown  ground.  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Lounsberry  devotes  her  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  portraiture,  in  which  she  is 
not  excelled  by  any  professional.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  tenderly  delicate  than 
the  flesh  tints  in  a  group  of  albumen 
print  portraits,  for  though  color  only  is 
lacking  one  can  see  the  velvet  quality  of 
the  white  flesh,  the  subtle  definitions  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  in 
her  picture  of  Miss  Leonard.  The  pose 
of  her  sitters  is  something  worth  careful 
note  by  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  photo- 
graph, and  as  mindful  as  she  is  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  tender  curves  of  a  young  girl's 
face  she  draws  strong  and  firm  the  out- 
lines in  any  masculine  countenance  before 
her  lens. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  carried  her  cam- 
era to  Scotland  on  her  coaching  tours  and 
through  Colorado  one  summer,  the  results 
of  which  were  given  at  the  exhibition  in 
fourteen  pictures.  Albumen  prints  they 
were,  nearly  all  taken  from  plates  five  by 
eight  in  size  of  a  detective  camera.  From 
the  pure,  dry  air  of  Colorado  she  caught 
some  enchanting  effects,  pictures  full  of 
atmosphere,  against  which  all  the  objects 
Stood  out  in  high  relief,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  photographs  taken  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  favorable  conditions  ;  and  not 
less  lovely  than  her  American  views  were 
the  "  snap  shots  in  Norway." 

From  old  Cooperstown,  filled  with  mem- 


ories of  the  great  author.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Martin  has  brought  a  number  of  active 
and  still  life  views  on  the  medium  plates 
of  her  detective  camera,  two  of  which  are 
given  as  examples  of  her  photographic 
work.  So  perfect  is  each  in  its  own  dis- 
tinctive type  that  comment  scarcely  needs 
to  be  passed  to  point  out  their  excel- 
lences. The  group  on  the  hill  side  have 
halted  but  a  second  apparently,  and  wheth- 
er they  were  posed  or  whether  suddenly 
discovered  in  the  sunny  meadow  uncon- 
sciously tempting  an  artist  is  not  known,, 
nor  does  it  make  much  difference,  so  long 
as  we  can  reproduce  from  Miss  Martin's 
photograph  into  Outing's  pages  ;  it  is  a 
picture  that  for  charming  grace  of  com- 
position and  naturalness  of  figures  could 
not  have  been  more  admirably  designed 
by  a  great  color  artist. 

What  need  of  tints  here  ?  The  sun- 
shine is  white  and  strong  and  throws  a 
sharp  shadow  across  the  child's  eyes  that 
look  out  clearly  from  under  her  shielding 
hand.  The  sky  is  intensely  blue  ;  we  can 
see  it  above  the  hill's  brow,  and  the  glare 
that  beats  down  the  baby's  eyelids  is 
bringing  out  the  faint  gold  of  her  soft 
hair.  The  same  effects  of  color  hold 
good  in  the  second  photograph,  taken 
on  an  instant's  exposure  in  the  brilliant 
midday  sunlight.  Miss  Martin  works  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  calculating  her  expos- 
ures with  a  nicety  that  is  astonishing.  She 
develops  and  prints  a  great  number  of 
photographs  every  year,  fixing  and  re- 
ducing many  to  plates  for  transparencies, 
yet  her  efforts  are  by  no  means  confined 
solely  to  outdoor  scenes  with  the  detec- 
tive camera.  In  portraiture  she  does 
strong  work,  and  now  and  then  makes 
quaint  experiments.  To  get  a  clear  neg- 
ative by  exposure  in  moonlight  is  the  goal 
toward  which  she  has  been  working. 
Again  and  again  has  her  camera  been 
set  for  exposures  at  varying  lengths  of 
time  on  fair  white  nights,  but  the  results, 
though  far  from  failures,  have  not  yet 
brought  the  desired  effects.  Lightning, 
falling  water,  and  magnificent  mountain 
vistas  have  consented  to  give  her  a  faith- 
ful likeness  of  their  strange  masses  and 
outlines,  and  in  moonlight  she  is  deter- 
mined to  at  length  seize  success  from 
many  failures. 

The  Chicago  Camera  Club  is  no  less 
important  in  the  class  of  work  done  by 
its  members  and  the  assistance  in  con- 
veniences it  offers  amateur  photographers 
than   the   New  York   organization.     Mrs. 
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A.  C.  McClurg  and  Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bart- 
lett,  both  officers  of  the  club,  take  excel- 
lent photographs  and  make  lantern  slides, 
as  does  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cleveland,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  received  a  special  medal  at 
the  Philadelphia  photographic  exhibition 
held  in  1889.  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow, 
the  daughter  of  the  poet ;  Miss  Horsford, 
whose  father  is  Professor  Horsford,  of 
Harvard  College  ;  Miss  Delia  Stickney, 
of  the  Cambridge  High  School  ;  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Miss  Annie  P. 
Richards  and  Mrs.  Isabelle  Barrows,  all 
of  Boston,  with  Miss  Anna  Chace,  of 
Rhode  Island,  are  but  a  few  among 
women  amateurs  of  reputation. 

Mention  of  Miss  Catharine  Weed 
Barnes  as  an  amateur  of  great  skill  and 
originality  is  scarcely  necessary,  so  well 
known  and  highly  admired  are  her  won- 
derful portraits  and  charming  interiors. 
Her  experiments  with  the  camera  are  of 
additional  value  to  her  sister  amateurs 
owing  to  the  carefully-prepared  criticisms 
and  reports  given  b}^  her  in  a  leading 
photographic  monthly.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Ap- 
pleton,  a  member  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Camera  Club,  again  and  again  has  print- 
ed pictures  of  faultless  grace  and  beauty 
deservedly  ranked  high  above  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  lady  amateur. 

There  is  one,  however,  whose  name  as 
a  photographer  is  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  yet  should  the  neces- 
sity ever  arise  for  her  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  labor  of  her  hands  and  brani 
the  professionals  would  find  a  new  and 
formidable  rival  in  their  field.  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Julien,  like  many  women,  interested 
herself  in  photography  and  studied  with 
care,  until  to-day  she  can  no  longer  be 
called  an  amateur,  but  an  artist.  Every 
camera,  from  the  tiny  Kodak  to  the 
largest,  brings  forth  by  a  touch  of  her 
hands  beautiful  results,  perfect  in  outline 
and  detail,  in  finish  and  development. 
She  has  looked  carefully  into  the  science 
of  her  art  and  has  experimented  to  gain 
some  effects  which  she  believes  are  yet  to 
be  developed  on  her  films  and  plates,  and 
in  her  laboratory  no  process  is  left  untried 
until  she  can  bring  out  of  blackness  and 


vague  shadow  pictures  that  are  gems  of 
photographic  art. 

"On  the  Hill  Side"  is  a  fair  example  of 
what  Mrs.  Julien  can  do  with  her  view 
camera  out  in  the  green  forest  of  the 
Adirondacks,  where  the  clear  white  air 
and  sunshine  of  the  mountains  cut  sharp 
outlines  and  touch  objects  on  the  plate 
with  light  and  shade  as  valuable  as  colors. 
Though  always  intent  on  technical  per- 
fection Mrs.  Julien  does  not  forget  that 
in  photography  the  subject  is  of  rather 
more  importance  than  in  any  other  pic- 
torial art.  The  photographer  can  com- 
bine but  two  neutral  tints  and  must  care- 
fully select  the  subject  capable  of  bring- 
ing out  the  strongest  contrast  in  light  and 
shade  against  clear  backgrounds. 

"  On  the  Hill  Side  "  is  the  result  of  such 
careful  selection  and  is  worthy  of  close 
scrutiny.  Perhaps  no  other  process  ex- 
cept photography  could  have  limned  so 
clearly  yet  tenderly  the  lines  of  shadows 
playing  across  the  tree  trunks  and  falling 
like  lace  work  over  the  gray  lichen-grown 
rocks ;  the  velvet  quality  of  the  grass 
and  the  texture  of  the  very  tree  bark  have 
been  brought  out  in  lines  by  the  lens 
that  for  delicacy  and  faithful  reproduc- 
tion surpass  the  most  exquisite  traceries 
of  the  engraver's  needle. 

With  a  good  camera,  a  little  pamphlet 
of  directions  and  list  of  subjects  to  choose 
from,  Mrs.  Taber,  too,  started  out  alone 
on  her  experiments  in  picture  making. 
How  well  she  has  succeeded  the  two  ex- 
amples of  her  work  given  will  show.  "All 
I  have  learned,"  she  says,  "was  by  ex- 
perience, and  some  of  my  failures  have 
proved  the  most  amusing  and  interesting 
part  of  the  work."  Her  stout,  compact 
little  camera  goes  with  her  everywhere, 
and  no  subject  or  view  is  passed  over  till 
the  lens'  bright  eye  has  caught  an  im- 
pression of  it  for  her  future  developing 
and  printing.  But  the  ladies  mentioned 
here  are  but  a  very  few  among  the  many 
hundreds  who  each  year  progress  farther 
in  their  studies  of  photography,  for  the 
advancement  of  which  they  bind  them- 
selves into  clubs  and  are  honored  con- 
tributors of  the  photographic  journals. 
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BY    D.    A.    WILLEY. 


Did  you  ever 
go  to  a  fox 
hunt  in  the 
Genesee  V  a  1  - 
ley? 

No! 
you 


missed 
the 


Then 
have 
one  of 
most 


healthful,  most 
exciting,  and 
most  varying 
pastimes  that  is  carried  on  in  this  country. 
And  now  some  readers  may  want  to 
know  what  and  where  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley is  and  who  are  its  people.  The  val- 
ley takes  its  name  from  the  Genesee  River, 
which  rises  in  the  Northern  Pennsylvania 
mountains,  winds  across  New  York  State 
in  innumerable  curves,  flowing  through  a 
gorge  here,  across  a  flat  country  there  ; 
sometimes  rushing  for  miles  over  jagged 
rocks  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent ;  sometimes  flowing  lazily  along  as  a 
wide  river,  until  at  last  emerging  from  high 
banks  of  rock  and  shale  its  waters  are  lost 
in  Lake  Ontario,  at  a  point  seven  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

At  the  village  of  Mount  Morris  the 
Genesee  River  emerges  from  a  gorge  near- 
ly twenty  miles  long  and  enters  the  valley 
proper.  Mount  Morris  might  be  called 
the  northern  limit  of  the  hunting  country. 
Three  miles  to  the  northeast  and  across 
the  valley  lies  Geneseo,  another  model 
country  village,  with  all  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  such  a  place  and  several 
handsome  country  houses  within  or  just 
outside  its  suburbs.  Among  them  may 
be  noted  the  home  of  W.  Austin  Wads- 
worth,  the  man  to  whom  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley Hunt  really  owes  its  origin  and  the 
M.  F.  H.  since  the  first  run  was  enjoyed. 
Not  far  from  the  Wadsworth  estate  are 
"The  Hampton  "  and  "The  Hermitage," 
the  residences  of  two  families  of  Fitz- 
hughs.  And  fine  old  country  houses  they 
are,  with  their  massive  pillars,  quaint  old 
windows,  broad,  echoing  corridors  and 
antique  furniture,  putting  the  visitor  in 
mind  of  the  memorable  mansions  still  to 
be  seen  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

If  he  sees  indications  of  Southern  char- 
acter and  customs  about  these  places,  he 


will  not  be  in  the  wrong  should  he 
surmise  that  the  families  are  of  South- 
ern descent.  Sons  and  daughters  they 
feel  proud  in  being  of  the  celebrated 
Fitzhughs  whose  fathers  followed  the 
hounds  in  the  days  when  Washington 
himself  thought  it  not  undignified  to  take 
a  cross-country  run.  A  few  miles  farther 
to  the  south  and  one  approaches  "  Bel- 
wood,"  the  country  seat  of  S.  S.  Howland 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Howland,  who  is  a  son  of  the  New 
York  financier  of  that  name,  came  to  the 
valley  in  1881,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it 
and  its  residents  that  he  erected  a  model 
country  house  and  stables  capable  of  ac- 
commodating half  a  hundred  horses.  Pass- 
ing farther  up  the  valley  one  comes  to 
"  The  Poplars,"  the  home  of  John  Hart- 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
farmers  in  the  country  ;  a  man  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  there,  and  is  as 
keenly  alive  to  its  beauty  and  advantages 
as  he  was  when  the  country  was  compara- 
tively new.  Other  places  which  may  be 
named  are  "  Glenwood,"  the  McNair 
homestead,  and  the  residence  of  John 
Cone,  another  large  farmer  and  ardent 
fox  hunter. 

The  head  of  the  valley  is  the  village  of 
Dansville,  the  southern  limit  of  the  hunt- 
ing country,  a  cosy  little  town  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  Geneseo. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  locality 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Hunt.  Something 
more  should  be  said  about  its  surface. 
The  valley  proper  varies  many  miles  in 
width.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  often 
to  a  height  of  400  feet  and  over.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  hill  sides  are  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines,  nearly  concealed 
from  view  by  a  dense  growth  of  under- 
brush and  small  trees.  Sometimes  a  per- 
son will  find  himself  on  the  brink  of  a 
chasm  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it,  so  closely  are  they  hidden. 
Pasture,  woodland,  cultivated  fields  alter- 
nate on  the  slopes,  and  the  valley  proper 
presents  about  every  variety  of  land,  not 
excluding  a  swamp. 

The  fences  are  principally  of  the  zig- 
zag pattern,  made  of  split  rails,  and  the 
straight  fence  of  post^"  and  rails.  The 
horse  must  be   a  powerful  animal   which 
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can  break  the  top  piece  on  one  of  them. 
The  post-and-rail  fence  is  straight  and  is 
less  feared,  as  it  can  be  jumped  straight. 
Very  few  wire  fences  are  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, and  a  barb  wire  seldom  or  never. 
Indeed,  so  favored  is  fox  hunting  by  the 
people  generally  that  I  believe  the  farmer 
who  tried  to  place  a  barb  wire  around  his 
lots  would  be  considered  the  meanest  man 
in  the  country  and  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
mob  law.  Stone  walls  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

And  the  height  ?  That  is  the  leading 
question,  as  every  cross-country  rider 
knows.  Fences  have  been  cleared  in  the 
country  at  six  feet.  Very  few  are  lower 
than  four  feet,  many  are  four  feet  six 
inches. 

Here  is  what  a  man  who  had  ridden 
with  some  of  the  best  packs  in  England 
and  who  had  been  over  grounds  of  the 
Long  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts clubs  said  to  the  writer  :  "  Since 
I've  been  here  in  the  Genesee  Valley  I 
have  been  over  some  of  the  stiffest  coun- 
try that  I  ever  struck  on  a  horse's  back." 

When  the  rider  gets  after  a  fox  that 
escapes  after  worrying  him  from  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  he  eats  his  supper  and  tumbles 
into  bed  with  a  very  small  idea  of  his  own 
ability  and  a  very  large  idea  of  the  fox's, 
saying  nothing  about  the  horses  and  dogs. 
One  day  last  fall  they  had  just  such 
a  chase  up  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  wild 
fox  hunt  and  the  meet  was  called  for  9 
A.  M.  sharp  at  a  cross  road  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley. 
Horses  were  saddled  early  and  several  of 
the  Genesee  members  who  had  to  come 
ten  miles  to  the  meet  rode  hacks  in  order 
to  have  their  mounts  fresh  when  the  fun 
began.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time,  the  M.  F.  H.,  wearing  his 
familiar  slouch  hat,  appeared  at  the  corner 
with  as  pretty  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  as  ever 
awoke  the  echoes  of  a  covert  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  By  twos  and  threes  up 
came  the  riders  ;  the  first  group  were  at- 
tired in  the  true  costume,  very  tight,  col- 
ored trousers,  boots  of  enamel  leather 
without  a  spot  to  mar  their  glistening 
surfaces,  black  cutaway  coats  showing  a 
couple  of  inches  of  vest,  collars  of  the 
most  approved  bend  and  four-in-hand  ties 
of  the  latest  imported  tint.  Their  hats 
were  of  the  black  derby  pattern,  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  coat  collar  by  a  strong 
rubber  cord.  '' 

Of   course   they  had  spurs,    principally 


for  ornament,  and  these,  with  the  polished 
stirrups,  light  leather  saddles  and  bridles 
and  ornamental  bits,  gave  the  whole 
equipment  that  appearance  which  you  see 
in  a  saddler's  shop.  Everything  was  ap- 
parently used  for  the  first  time.  The 
horses  of  the  two  came  in  for  not  a  little 
attention.  One  was  a  hunter  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  a  horse  with  a  pedigree 
as  long  as  your  arm.  And  a  beautiful  ani- 
mal he  was,  thought  several  grooms,  as  they 
gathered  round  him  and  noted  his  points. 
Like  the  other  two  animals  his  coat  was 
sleek  as  satin,  and  every  indication  showed 
him  to  be  in  prime  condition. 

These  men  were  gentlemen  riders  ;  that 
is,  they  were  not  farmers,  and  had  come 
from  one  of  the  neighboring  cities.  They 
kept  their  horses  in  Genesee  and  rode  to 
the  meets  from  the  village.    "  There  comes 

!"   exclaimed   the  whipper-in,  and 

turning  in  the  direction  named  a  solitary 
rider  was  seen  coming  across  the  fields  at 
an  easy  gait,  taking  the  fences  without  re- 
spect to  condition,  age  or  size.  And  what 
a  jumper  was  his  horse  !  The  beast  would 
go  over  the  field  with  a  graceful  lope 
until  within  say  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the 
fence,  according  to  its  height,  then  his 
pace  quickened  and  over  he  went,  just 
clearing  the  top  rail,  while  his  rider  made 
scarcely  an  effort  at  "lifting  "  him. 

The  last  comer  was  one  of  the  farmer 
members  of  the  hunt.  His  dress  was 
careless,  his  horse's  coat  lacked  the  sleek, 
shiny  appearance  of  the  others  noted. 
His  hat  had  a  jam  in  it.  No  gloves  cov- 
ered his  hands.  His  boots  were  ordinary 
leather,  with  no  spurs  attached.  He  wore 
a  flannel  shirt  and  actually  hadn't  a 
"crop."  In  other  words,  he  didn't  use  a 
whip  or  anything  else  to  protect  himself 
from  the  trees  and  bushes.  But  he  sat  on 
his  horse  not  like  a  Centaur — that  is,  too 
stiff — but  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of 
a  saddle  since  he  was  born.  From  the 
waist  to  the  knees  his  body  seemed  rigid 
as  iron,  so  firm  was  his  seat.  Above  the 
waist  his  body  was  perfectly  flexible,  in- 
clining according  to  the  gait  of  the  horse. 
His  legs  hung  easily,  with  the  feet  pro- 
jecting forward  and  pointing  outward  in 
the  stirrups.  Most  of  the  time  while  rid- 
ing his  left  hand  was  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  his  right  holding  his  bridle  rein 
loosely  and  close  down  to  the  saddle. 
Such  is  a  brief  pen  picture  of  a  man  who 
though  riding  at  over  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  is  counted  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  daring  horsemen  in  the  valley. 
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Soon  two  or  three  more  farmers  came  up, 
none  of  them  dressed  with  any  decided 
care,  and  evidently  none  of  them  had 
worried  as  to  whether  he  had  rubbed  all 
the  mud  off  his  boots  or  ail  the  wisps  from 
his  horse. 

At  last  the  hour  for  the  start  arrived, 
and  the  M.  F.  H.  motioned  to  the  hunts- 
men, who  trotted  down  the  road  a  few 
hundred  feet  with  the  dogs  and  turned 
into  a  piece  of  woods,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  ravine  of  which  the  foxes 
were  very  fond.  Here  the  dogs  started 
out ;  the  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
the  riders,  who  had  been  laughing  and 
joking  as  they  idled  along,  became  silent 
and  took  firmer  positions  in  their  saddles. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  pack  worked  its 
way,  going  over  seemingly  every  inch  of 
ground,  sniffing  at  every  rock,  stump  and 
hole,  but  still  no  cry  was  heard.  It  was 
a  little  tedious  as  the  horses  slowly  picked 
along,  now  toiling  up  hill,  now  feeling 
their  way  down  again,  and  when  an  open 
field  was  reached  more  than  one  leaped 
into  it  and  followed  the  hounds  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods. 

The  ravine  was  covered,  and  not  a  sign 
of  a  fox.     "  I  guess  we'll  follow  the  top 

of  the  hill  and  work  along  toward 's. 

We'll  have  lunch,  anyway,  if  we  don't 
have  the  hunt."  Everyone  seemed  to 
agree  with  this  idea  expressed  by  the 
M.  F.  H.,  and  the  enemies  of  the  four- 
footed  chicken-thief  continued  on  their 
way.  To  a  novice  it  must  have  been,  in- 
deed, wearisome.  This  was  the  dark  side 
of  the  sport,  and  his  hopes  were  not 
buoyed  up  by  the  experience  others  had 
had.  The  fun  was  still  in  prospect,  and 
when  at  the  noon  hour  the  party  had  ar- 
rived in  front  of  a  tasty,  comfortable- 
looking  house  he  alighted  with  the  rest, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  at  touching  the 
ground  again  with  both  feet. 

Fox  hunting,  even  if  you  don't  start 
reynard,  will  make  almost  any  man  hun- 
gry unless  he  is  a  confirmed  dyspeptic, 
and  he  can't  be  a  hunter  and  dyspeptic. 
One  or  the  other  will  have  to  give  way. 
So  when  the  host  of  the  day — ^one  of  the 
members  of  the  hunt — led  them  into  the 
dining  room,  where  stood  a  table  loaded 
with  plates  of  cold  tongue,  generous  slices 
of  roast  beef,  halves  of  chicken  and  other 
good  things,  not  forgetting  a  big  pitcher 
of  sparkling  cider  and  a  decanter  of  som.e- 
thing  of  a  more  exhilarating  nature,  there 
wasn't  much  said  for  about  ten  minutes. 
The  eatables  disappeared  with  astonishing 


rapidity.  Then  out  came  pipes,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  as  the  men  stretched  them- 
selves about  the  commodious  sitting  room, 
in  which  blazed  a  cheerful  grate  fire. 
Then  the  conversation  began  on  the 
proper  seat  on  a  horse  ;  a  new  style  of 
bit ;  the  winter  wheat  crop  ;  the  prospec- 
tive price  of  wool  ;  the  coming  steeple- 
chase ;  lockjaw  in  horses  ;  Mr.  Rowland's 
new  pack  of  hounds  ;  the  Chicago  jump- 
ing contest,  etc. 

"  I  wish  some  of  you  fellows  would  go 
in  there  and  gently  whisper  to  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  that  it's  after  i.  If  we're  going 
to  get  any  run  to-day  we  had  better  start 
pretty  soon."  This  from  one  of  the 
younger  riders,  who  was  impatiently  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  road  with  his  hunt- 
er's nose  nearly  on  his  shoulder,  broke  up 
the  luncheon  hour.  The  crowd  started 
for  their  horses,  which  had  been  given  a 
bite  of  oats  and  a  rubbing  ;  straps  were 
tightened  and  readjusted,  gloves  put  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hunters  were 
trotting  leisurely  up  the  road,  the  hounds 
huddling  together  in  the  van.  Another 
ravine  about  a  mile  away,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley, 
was  chosen  as  a  starting  point,  and  there 
the  hounds  again  began  their  search.  x\ 
half  hour  of  silence,  then  that  sound  of  all 
sounds,  a  deep  bay,  was  heard.  One  of 
the  veterans  of  the  pack  had  struck  a 
fresh  scent,  and  away  he  went  and  the 
rest  after  him.  The  horses  started  into 
a  run  as  though  electrified  by  the  sound, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  riders  tingled  as 
they  rushed  through  the  woods.  Luckily 
the  scent  led  up  to  fairly  good  ground, 
and  for  fifteen  minutes  matters  were 
serene.  Then  arose  the  first  fence  —  a 
five-footer  to  an  inch — and  soft  ground  to 
start  from.  The  first  man,  one  of  the 
farmers,  went  straight  at  it  and  over  all 
right  ;  then  the  next  and  the  next.  No. 
4's  horse  bolted,  and  so  came  the  first  fall 
of  the  day.  Down  he  went  in  the  mud, 
but  was  up  and  mounted  again  in  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes,  in  time  to  keep  company 
with  the  last  flight. 

The  chase  was  no  young  fox.  He  knew 
the  woods  were  the  place  for  him  ;  and 
everyone  soon  saw  that  the  afternoon 
sport  would  make  up  for  the  morning's 
idleness.  On  went  dogs,  horses  and  men, 
leaping  a  creek  here,  scraping  through 
bushes  there,  grazing  stumps  and  branches 
and  occasionally  spinning  along  an  open 
field  on  the  edge.  Falls  were  becoming 
frequent.     One  horse  had  gone  lame  and 
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his  rider  had  dropped  out.  Streaks  of 
foam  were  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
flanks  of  the  horses,  but  still  they  kept  up 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  No  one 
needed  spurs.  It  was  blood  that  was  tell- 
ing now. 

"  He'll  have  to  take  the  field  if  he  keeps 
much  farther  this  way,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the 
whipper-in  to  the  M.  F.  H.  The  latter 
nodded.  He  was  too  intent  in  watching 
ahead  to  utter  a  word.  A  moment  more 
and  the  baying  grew  louder.  Glimpses 
of  open  country  could  be  seen.  The  dogs 
knew  well  that  their  chances  of  taking 
the  brush  were  becoming  better  with 
every  step  they  took  and  increased  their 
speed.  Faster  and  faster  tore  the  riders, 
and  at  last  they  were  in  view.  The  fox 
was  going  across  a  stubble  field,  making 
for  another  piece  of  woods  a  half  mile 
away.  He  still  had  a  good  lead  and  sped 
over  the  ground  so  fast  that  he  looked 
like  a  streak  of  red  with  his  tail  streaming 
out  behind.  If  the  dogs  ran  before  they 
fairly  flew  now,  and  what  a  pretty  chase  it 
was  !  The  horses  redoubled  their  efforts 
and  every  rider,  his  eyes  flashing  and  teeth 
set,  braced  himself  for  the  supreme  effort 
of  the  day. 

If  they  could  only  prevent  him  from 
entering  those  woods ! 

But  they  couldn't. 

Scarcely  one  hundred  feet  ahead  of  his 
pursuers  the  fox  disappeared  in  the  under- 
brush. The  horses  were  pulled  up  and 
forced  down  to  a  trot,  the  dogs,  now  in 
the  woods,  relaxed  their  efforts  and  were 
busied  in  picking  up  the  scent  momen- 
tarily lost  ;  then  they  opened  cry  again 
and  started.  But  it  was  tough  country. 
The  wily  barnyard  poacher  knew  the 
place  and  in  twenty  minutes  had  thrown 
the  dogs  off  the  scent. 

It  was  now  well  along  in  the  day,  and 
men  and  horses  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  chase.  They  had  cov- 
ered over  fifteen  miles  of  country  that 
day,  including  seventy  fences  by  actual 
count,  and  to  have  the  chase  thus  elude 
them  was  indeed  a  disappointment,  and 
the  dogs  felt  it  as  much  as  their  masters 
apparently.  They  had  done  their  best, 
but  there's  nothing  so  successful  as  suc- 
cess, and  they  felt  it  instinctively. 

Another  hour  of  toiling  and  scrambling 
through  the  woods  and  the  M.  F.  H.  call- 
ed a  halt.  What  was  the  best  thing  to 
do,  give  up  or  not  ?  Several  thought  best 
to  stop.  Others  did  not.  The  result  was 
that  about  half  of  the  riders  turned  home- 


ward and  the  rest  continued.  In  a  half 
hour  another  fox  was  struck  and  followed, 
but  darkness  had  now  set  in  and  the  pur- 
suit was  reluctantly  abandoned  by  the 
riders,  although  the  hounds  kept  on  with 
the  huntsman  until  8  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing- 

The  above  may  give  a  partial  idea  of 
one  of  the  hunts  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
which  came  as  a  heritage  to  the  present 
generation  from  their  fathers.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  they  were  ac- 
customed to  hunt  with  the  dog  and 
gun. 

The  season  in  the  valley  is  confined  to 
October,  November  and  December,  un- 
less the  snow  becomes  too  deep  in  the 
latter  month  for  a  safe  footing.  Drag 
hunting  occupies  most  of  October,  while 
the  wild  foxes,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  are  run  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Most  of  the  members  prefer  wild 
fox  hunting,  and  the  other  kind  is  ar- 
ranged more  for  the  accommodation  of 
New  Yorkers  and  others  who  cannot  be 
absent  from  the  city  more  than  a  day  or 
two,  and  who  want  to  be  sure  of  a  run. 
A  dozen  hunts  or  more  are  scheduled  on 
a  card  by  the  M.  F.  H.,  the  meets  coming 
first  at  one  place  then  at  another,  until  in 
the  season  the  whole  country  has  been 
covered  pretty  thoroughly.  In  connection 
with  the  hunt  proper  a  steeplechase  or 
two  is  arranged  over  about  four  miles  of 
the  stiffest  country  the  rain  ever  fell 
upon,  for  in  most  cases  a  steeplechase 
falls  upon  a  rainy  day. 

Somewhere  in  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  in 
which  Ouida  pays  such  a  masterly  trib- 
ute to  cross-country  riding  in  her  power- 
ful and  vivid  descriptions,  the  genius  of 
fiction  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
English  belles  of  the  ballroom  are  in  the 
main  the  women  who  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  first  flight  after  the  hounds,  fearless, 
cool  headed,  daring,  graceful  and  superb 
riders.  It  may  seem  bold  to  substitute 
America,  and  that  particular  part  of 
America  located  in  the  Genesee  Valley, 
for  merry  England,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  any  of  the  English  ladies  who 
can  surpass  these  American  cousins  of 
theirs. 

Many  of  them  own  as  their  special  pets 
fleet-footed  hunters,  and  away  they  go 
like  the  wind.  Over  a  dozen  ladies  are 
regular  members  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Hunt,  and  when  possible  enter  in  the 
sport  with  a  zest  only  equaled  by  their 
fathers,    brothers,    husbands  and    sweet- 
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hearts  ;  gaining  in  that  king  of  sports  the 
self  possession  and  courage  which  they 
must  gain  on  the  field,  it  lends  them  ad- 
ditional charms  in  other  stations  of  life, 
and  whether  in  the  quietness  of  the  home 
crcle  or  in  the  brilliant  excitement  of  the 


reception  room  they  are  equally  attractive 
and  thoroughly  American. 

Such  is  hunting  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
To  appreciate  it  in  all  its  merits,  you  must 
take  a  trip  up  in  Livingston  County  some 
fall  and  participate  in  it. 


w^-sw^'%r 


BY    DR.    ALFRED    C.    STOKES. 


"If  you  will  start  as  early  as  that," 
said  Polly,  "you  needn't  expect  me  even 
to  look  out  of  the  window  as  you  pass  by 
— provided  you  happen  to  come  round 
this  way." 

Happen  to  come  around  this  way,  in- 
deed !  I  had  not  intended  to  come 
around  this  way,  at  least  not  until  that 
moment.  Now  I  should.  And  I  knew 
that  she  would  be  there,  too,  ready  to 
give  me  a  last  word  as  a  text  to  think  on 
as  I  ride.  So  without  replying  I  only 
laughed  at  her,  and  as  I  looked  back  in 
the  moonlight  she  was  still  standing  at 
the  gate. 

The  morning  sky  was  brightening 
every  moment  as  I  mounted  and  wheeled 
around  Polly's  way.  The  sparrows  were 
beginning  to  chirp,  but  no  other  sound 
stirred  the  still  air  except  the  occasional 
tinkle  of  the  spring,  and  that  delightful, 
almost  inaudible,  rumble  of  the  bicycle, 
the  sound  that  the  rider  feels  rather  than 
hears,  as  the  machine  spins  over  the 
smooth  path.  It  is  the  inarticulate  hum 
of  the  well-adjusted  creature  doing  its 
perfect  work  and  communicating  its  satis- 
faction to  its  happy  master. 

There  is  a  bond  of  delightful  sympathy 
between  the  rider  and  his  bicycle.  The 
wishes  of  the  one  are  the  desires  of  the 
other.      The  machine   does   not  seem  to 


be  an  inanimate  and  senseless  structure 
of  steel  rods  and  springs.  It  is  not.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  rider.  It  becomes  a  liv- 
ing creature  to  which  you  can  speak  in 
the  quiet  places  of  the  country  road,  and 
that  responds  with  a  gentle  murmur  telling 
of  the  willingness  and  the  intention  to  do 
as  it  is  asked  to  do.  If  the  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,  the  good  bicyclist 
is  a  lover  of  his  machine.  You  know  that 
often  when  you  have  dismounted  beside  the 
way,  and  are  standing  with  your  face  bent 
down  against  the  saddle,  and  the  wagon 
that  you  passed  back  yonder  comes  lum- 
bering along,  and  the  driver  says  :  '■'  O, 
ho  !  tired  out  are  you  ?  " — then  you  know- 
very  well  that  you  are  not  tired.  You 
are  not  panting  for  breath.  The  machine 
is  not  weary.  It  and  you  are  only  getting 
a  little  closer  together  in  that  delightful 
companionship  that  always  exists  between 
those  that  are  alike  in  nature  and  in 
thought.  The  spirit  of  the  wheel  and 
the  soul  of  the  rider  know  each  other,  and 
all  is  well. 

The  wheel  murmured  pleasing  things 
as  we  spun  over  the  smoothness  of  the 
path  in  the  early  morning  light.  A  too- 
long-delayed  dodge  under  a  low  branch 
dashed  a  shower  of  dew  drops,  cool  and 
sweet,  against  my  face.  A  stem  of  the 
early   golden    rod    swished    against    the 
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spokes,  and  I  saw  a  flash  of  yellow  pani- 
cle as  it  leaped  beneath  the  brake.  It 
came  around  with  the  wheel  a  second 
time,  but  by  my  act  of  slowing  up  to 
keep  the  pretty  thing  in  the  spokes  I  de- 
feated my  object  and  saw  it  no  more. 

At  Polly's  gate  I  dismounted,  for  a 
package  was  lying  on  the  post.  I  almost 
expected  to  find  Polly  herself  still  standing 
where  I  had  left  her  in  the  moonlight  the 
night  before.  But  she  had  been  there 
recently,  for  the  paper  bundle  was  dry, 
while  the  wood  beneath  it  was  wet  with 
the  dew.  And  I  knew,  too,  that  it  was 
intended  for  me,  because  it  was  marked 
"  Breakfast  "  in  Polly's  plainest  penman- 
ship. Could  anything  be  more  delightful 
than  that  ?  I  doubt  if  you  can  imagine 
what  a  fine  girl  Polly  is.  You  do  not 
know  a  nicer  one.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  say  much  about  her.  That 
might  be  like  my  foolish  attempt  at  slack- 
ening speed  to  keep  the  bit  of  golden  rod 
in  the  spokes.  She  is  so  thoughtful,  and 
although  she  may  at  times  be  a  little  an- 
noying to  one's  vanity  and  self  apprecia- 
tion, a  sensible  fellow  always  takes  those 
bitters  with  the  sweets.  But  when  she 
tells  me  that  my  hair  is  getting  thin,  or 
that  my  mustache  is  getting  gray,  or 
that  she  recognizes  the  seeds  of  the  rheu- 
matism in  my  system,  nobody  could  like 
such  remarks.  They  are  needlessly  per- 
sonal. There  is  no  call  for  them,  any 
way.  And  when  a  fellow  gets  mad  at 
such  silly  talk,  will  laughing  at  him  im- 
prove matters  ?     I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

However,  the  package  was  tied  to  the 
handle  bar,  for  Polly  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  supply  an  abundance  of  cord 
for  that  purpose.  I  very  well  know  that 
she  is  peeping  from  the  corner  of  some 
window,  but  it  is  useless  to  seek  her  or  to 
stand  gazing  at  the  house  like  a  hand- 
organ  grinder  anticipating  a  coin,  al- 
though at  this  early  hour  the  street  is 
deserted. 

The  trees  in  a  regular  sequence  and  in 
an  even  row  beside  the  path  cast  long 
shadows  in  dusky  bars  across  the  field, 
like  the  lines  on  some  gigantic  music 
sheet  or  the  wires  of  some  great  prostrate 
harp.  As  the  cyclist  glides  under  the 
branches  his  lengthening  shadow  seems 
to  climb  from  bar  to  bar  across  the  field, 
in  a  way  that  suggests  the  beating  of  the 
wires  into  silent  vibration.  It  was  a 
strange  appearance,  but  only  a  combina- 
tion of  a  scarcely-risen  sun,  a  row  of 
trees,  a  level  field  and  a   slowly-moving 


wheelman.  The  musical  idea  is  an  after- 
thought, I  confess.  At  the  time  the  un- 
usual appearance  called  up  the  picture  of 
a  ghostly  small  boy  performing  with  an 
unreal  stick  on  a  fence  whose  palings 
were  shadows.  You  have  heard  that 
symphony  on  wooden  pickets.  You  have 
doubtless  played  it.  The  playing  of  it  is 
not  unpleasant  to  the  performer,  and  the 
symphony  is  never  difficult  to  execute. 
To  this  day  the  sight  of  a  long  paling 
fence  makes  you  and  me  involuntarily 
pause  to  look  about  us  for  a  stick.  I  own 
to  the  impulse,  and  you  have  no  reason  to 
deny  it. 

The  road  lies  over  the  river.  The  cool 
breath  of  the  September  dawn  is  perfumed 
with  an  indescribable  fragrance.  All  the 
dust  and  the  smoke,  all  the  bacteria  and 
the  fragments  of  the  day's  work  have  in 
the  night  settled  to  the  earth,  and  the  air 
of  the  morning  is  pure  and  sweet.  The 
river  comes  out  of  a  mountain  of  mist ; 
with  a  surface  like  a  mirror  it  shows  it- 
self for  a  moment  beyond  the  bridge,  only 
to  be  lost  again  in  the  fog.  But  toward 
the  sun  the  white  cloud  that  fills  the  val- 
ley with  a  vaporous  mass  is  growing  thin  ; 
it  is  breaking  into  heavy  folds  that  are 
lifted  for  a  moment  to  yield  a  glimpse  of 
the  water  below,  while  the  edges  gleam 
with  a  pearly  iridescence.  Little  wreaths 
of  mist  rise  like  puffs  of  smoke  from  the 
river's  face,  and  with  many  a  twist  and 
shiver  trail  off  into  nothing.  Above  the 
bridge  and  in  its  shadow  those  breaths  of 
mist  rise  close  together  and  often,  and 
as  a  sunbeam  touches  them  they  flash  into 
color  for  a  moment,  gleam,  tremble  in  the 
warmer  air  and  vanish.  The  foggy  river 
and  the  rumbling  planks  seemed  an  un- 
canny combination,  although  a  canoeist 
floated  out  of  the  mist  and  added  that 
element  of  life  whose  absence  made  the 
scene  so  lonely.  His  coming  brightened 
the  cloudy  landscape  and  cheered  the 
wheelman  loitering  on  the  bridge.  And 
with  the  canoeist  came  a  flash  of  the  sun 
that  burst  through  the  fog,  and  the  day 
was  born  bright  and  beautiful. 

An  old  canal  borders  the  river  here  and 
accompanies  it  for  many  miles  toward  the 
hills.  But  little  traffic  worries  the  surface 
of  this  ancient  waterway,  yet  the  bank  is 
not  to  be  disdained  in  a  country  where 
good  roads  are  scarce.  There  is  nothing 
to  vex  the  rider  worse  than  a  few  stones, 
the  meeting  with  an  excitable  mule,  a 
possible  header  into  the  water  or  an  inter- 
view with  a  testy  superintendent  of  canals 
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who  knows  the  law  and  will  sometimes 
take  advantage  of  it  to  the  cyclist's  dis- 
comfort. 

But  I  risked  all  these  this  morning  and 
took  the  canal  bank.  How  still  the  world 
was  !  The  motionless  water  mirrored  a 
little  inverted  concave  of  rosy  cloud  set 
in  a  frame  of  trees,  whose  leaves  had  al- 
ready been  touched  by  that  autumn  ripe- 
ness whose  very  brilliancy  is  but  the 
evidence  of  a  work  that  is  finished  and  of 
a  death  that  is  nigh.  The  water  looked 
deep  as  heaven,  pure  as  the  blossoms 
of  the  convolvulus  just  opening  on  the 
banks.  The  rubber  tire  glided  so  smoothly 
and  so  still  that  I  missed  that  pleasing  cry 
of  the  pebbles  crowding  one  another  be- 
neath the  wheel.  I  wished  for  the  crunch- 
ing of  the  pebbles  ;  even  the  squeak  of  a 
dry  bearing  would  have  gratified  me. 
Was  the  earth  still  sleeping  ?  The  trees 
arched  over  the  path  and  so  shaded  us 
that  the  bicycle  and  I  seemed  to  have 
parted  with  one  of  our  usual  accompani- 
ments, as  the  Peter  Schlemihl  of  Chamis- 
so's  classic  tale  parted  with  his. 

The  old  canal  banks  were  on  both  sides 
bearing  trees  so  close  and  so  dense  in  fo- 
liage that  only  a  narrow  strip  was  left 
above  the  water  for  the  sky  to  shine  be- 
tween. Riding  so  quietly  beneath  was 
like  noiselessly  gliding  along  the  aisle  of 
a  dim  and  vacant  cathedral.  The  bicycle 
moved  slowly  and  the  rider's  nerves  tin- 
gled with  that  chill  creeping  that  you,  too, 
have  felt  at  the  reading  of  Isaiah's  majes- 
tic poetry,  or  at  the  exultant  cry  of  the 
*'  Te  Deum."  We  were  in  the  world,  yet 
seemed  out  of  it.  The  bicycle  and  I  were 
the  only  living  things  beneath  the  clouds. 
Then  a  muskrat  glided  out  of  the  weeds, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  it  and  the  wheel 
moved  abreast,  the  animal  cutting  the 
smooth  water  into  radiating  ripples  that 
shook  the  ribbon  grass  into  slow  waves 
and  wrecked  a  floating  chip.  At  the  sharp 
click  of  the  spring  the  startled  creature 
sunk  and  the  bicycle  and  I  were  alone 
again.  A  snake  hurried  across  the  path,  a 
squirrel  darted  up  a  tree  trunk,  so  that  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  his  paws,  a  fish 
leaped,  a  bird  whistled  and  whirred  across 
the  canal.     It  was  morning  at  last  ! 

The  path  entered  the  shadows  under 
the  birches  and  the  maples,  and  beside 
the  tangled  thicket  of  shrubs  and  thorny 
smilax.  Fronds  of  lemna  sprinkled  the 
water  with  their  green  spangles.  The 
ribbon  grass  floated  long  and  snaky  from 
the  dark    depths.      A  belated  pontederia 


held  aloft  its  purple  spike  in  a  sunny  spot. 
I  dismounted  and  was  leaning  against  a 
tree  when  I  saw  little  Billy  tearing  along 
the  path  on  his  safety,  as  if  getting  to  the 
end  of  the  road  was  his  only  object  in 
life.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  little 
Billy  ?  Then  you  have  missed  the  know- 
ing of  a  small  bit  of  humanity  with  a 
curly  brown  head,  phenomenally  slim 
legs  and  more  impetuosity  than  is  at 
times  good  for  him.  He  is  the  little 
chap  that  used  to  delight  in  tearing  past 
so  close  to  me  when  we  were  riding  to- 
gether that  his  pedal  has  more  than  once 
crashed  against  my  leg  in  a  way  that  was 
more  surprising  than  agreeable,  for  it  dis- 
arranged my  stockings,  bruised  my  flesh 
and  made  me  mad.  So  at  present  when 
we  ride  together  little  Billy  leads  the 
way.  I  can  seldom  help  laughing  at  the 
careless  boy,  even  when  he  is  provoking, 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  my  weakness. 

Lucky  for  me  in  this  instance  that  I 
did,  for  he  had  but  just  called  back  that  a 
house  with  a  probable  breakfast  in  it  was 
within  sight,  when  I  took  a  header,  and 
came  within  an  ace,  too,  of  taking  it  into 
the  canal,  a  sight  of  which  would  have 
been  great  fun  to  my  little  friend. 

We  had  now  passed  beyond  the  region 
of  the  cool  shade  and  those  flowery  mar- 
gins of  the  banks  that  confined  the  slug- 
gish canal.  The  sun  had  waked  to  his 
work,  and  little  Billy  seemed  to  be  scorch- 
ing in  more  senses  than  one.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  steam,  yet  he 
rattled  over  the  stones  and  left  behind 
him  a  swath  of  golden  rod  panicles  and 
of  wild  carrot  umbels  and  of  grass  blades 
that,  in  the  slang  of  the  unregenerate  bi- 
cyclist, bore  witness  to  his  "scorching." 

An  unpainted  house  stood  on  the  bank, 
so  close  to  the  towpath  that  the  twitch 
of  any  mule's  tail  might  almost  brush  the 
window  as  he  passed.  A  very  small 
house,  and  built  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
bankment so  that  the  doorstep  was  below 
the  path.  It  seemed  as  if  it  might  have 
slipped  down  the  sloping  bank,  or  as  if 
the  canal  had  grown  above  it  out  of  the 
earth,  as  the  corky  bark  of  certain  trees 
will  grow  high  out  of  a  cut  in  the  surface. 
I  saw  little  Billy  dismount  there,  at  full 
speed  as  usual,  and  speak  to  a  woman 
leaning  against  the  door.  She  turned  to 
me  as  I  arrived  in  more  leisurely  fashion. 

"  Did  you  hurt  yourself  when  you  fell 
back  yonder  ?  "  she  asked. 

Now  this  simple  question  very  much 
annoyed    me.     Is   it  possible,  thought   I, 
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that  I  cannot  have  even  the  luxury  of  a 
header  without  all  the  world's  knowing 
it  ?  "  It  is  none  of "  I  was  hastily- 
beginning,  but  a  man  with  an  ugly  temper 
does  well  sometimes  to  try  on  himself  the 
effect  of  a  soft  answer.  It  may  turn 
away  his  own  wrath.  It  did  mine,  although 
I  saw  little  Billy  grin,  and  thereby  I  fear 
he  cut  a  rod  for  his  own  back.  He  had 
slid  his  bicycle  against  the  bank  and  into 
the  depression  between  it  and  the  house, 
while  I  was  compelled  to  stand  my  "  Star" 
■on  its  own  saddle,  since  there  was  nothing 
against  which  to  lean  it.  The  woman 
stepped  forward  the  better  to  see  my 
up-ending  of  the  machine.  Oh,  bless  the 
soft  answer  I  gave  her  ! 

It  was  not  crape  and  silk  that  fluttered 
from  the  door  post.  It  was  a  strip  of 
black  cloth  with  a  bow  of  muslin  at  the 
top.  The  sun  beat  doAvn  out  of  that 
cloudless  sky  on  a  sodden  meadow,  a 
•dusty  towpath  with  the  sullen  canal  lap- 
ping the  stones  faintly  under  the  bank. 
The  melancholy  cry  of  a  crow  came  faint. 

"You  needn't  mind,"  the  woman  said 
■with  a  smile.     "  I  try  not  to." 

I  could  see  little  Billy's  freckles  starting 
out  sharply,  as  if  each  spot  were  being 
burned  one  by  one  into  his  pallid  face. 
What  could  I  say  ?  What  should  I  do  ? 
It  was  little  Billy  that  did.  He  stood 
with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  the  sunbeams 
glistening  among  his  curls. 

"  We  would  bring  the  child  back  if  we 
could.  We  feel  real  sorry  for  you,"  he  said. 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  they 
touched  the  chord  that  never  vibrates  ex- 
cept in  sobs  from  a  bursting  throat. 

"Oh,  don't  go,"  she  said.     "I  am  glad 


you  came.  You  see  I  am  not  crying  very 
much  now  ;  only  a  little  because  I  am 
glad  you  are  sorry." 

She  did  not  ask  us  into  the  house,  but 
I  saw  that  the  floor  was  bare  and  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  bed  and  a  baby  hand  with 
its  dead  fingers  folded  around  a  single 
umbel  of  the  wild  carrot. 

She  came  out  presently  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  each  hand. 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you 
are  welcome.  We  had  breakfast  early, 
for  my  man  has  gone  to  take  his  turn  at 
the  mules." 

It  was  without  cream  or  sugar,  but  it 
seemed  like  nectar  to  my  tongue.  I 
should  have  drunk  it  if  it  had  been  hot 
ditch  water.  Billy  choked  a  little  over 
his,  but  he  returned  the  cup  empty. 

As  we  wheeled  into  the  path  I  heard 
her  say,  "I  am  glad  you  are  sorry." 

A  kingfisher  sat  on  a  dead  tree  above 
the  canal.  A  cricket  chirped  in  the  grass. 
A  locust  sprung  his  rattling  cadence.  A 
frog  leaped  into  the  water.  A  soft  wind 
stirred  the  leaves  and  the  sunshine  was 
bright,  but  the  gladness  and  the  beauty 
had  passed  out  of  the  day.  Little  Billy 
was  riding  slowly,  a  sure  sign  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Just  beyond  us  the 
path  passed  under  a  bridge.  There  he 
dismounted  and  waited  for  me. 

"  That  road  goes  round  by  the  river 
and  so  home,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like  this 
towpath,  it  is  getting  too  stony." 

"  So  it  is  ;  and,  besides,  I — I — I  didn't 
intend  to  go  much  farther  than  this." 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
we  two  hypocrites,  whose  hypocrisy  was 
transparent.     Then  we  took  the  road. 


THE   PEBBLE   AND    THE    STAR. 


In  fabled  age  a  pebble  loved  a  star, 

That  pierced  with  cheering  ray  primeval  night. 

What  to  a  senseless  scard  could  be  that  light 
Through  space  unmeasured,  straying  thus  afar  ? 

Could'st  thou  aspire  to  such  illustrious  height, 
Presumptuous  fragment  of  Azoic  bar  ? 
Or  put  thyself,  a  stone,  upon  a  par  ' 

With  such  exalted  loveliness  and  might  ? 
Know,  then,  the  answer  of  the  quondam  stone, 

As  with  long  ages  passed,  amid  the  blaze 
Of  royal  pageantry,  that  silent  wooer. 
Outvying  all,  above  a  queenly  throne. 

Flashing  the  starlit  beams  of  pristine  days, 
Shines  forth  a  "  Mount  of  Light, ""the  Kohinoor  ! 

Hyland  C.  Kirk. 


A   CANOE    TRIP    DOWN    THE    CHIPPEWA. 


BY    GEO.    P.   MATHES, 


fi'O  section  of  the 
country  is  nat- 
ui.illy  so  prolific  of 
good  canoeing 
rivers  as  North- 
ern Wisconsin. 
Unfortunat  e  1  y 
J  -^-  s^s  o  me  of  the 
«^^,''vJ^?^prettiest  of 
'/ '  "^^  ^?  these  streams 
have  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  commercial  instinct  of  the 
age  and  are  closed  to  the  canoeist  on 
account  of  the  logs  which  are  floated 
down  each  season.  But  there  still  remains 
plenty  of  water  for  the  canoeist  who  would 
mingle  the  picturesque  with  a  spice  of 
danger,  and  of  this  the  lower  Chippewa, 
from  Eau  Claire  to  the  mouth,  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  miles,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  bits. 

"  Keep  to  the  right  when  you  come  to 
the  mills,  hug  the  sand  bar  close  as  you 
can,"  was  the  parting  advice  of  our  friend. 
Judge  William  Carson,  of  Eau  Claire,  to 

M and  I   as  we  were   about  starting 

down  the  river  with  the  intention  of 
"running"  it  to  the  mouth  and  then  con- 
tinuing down  the  Mississippi  indefinitely. 
Our  canoe  was  a  Racine  lapstreak, 
whose  name,  Nagowicka,  was  a  memory 
of  tests  as  to  seaworthiness  in  storms 
successfully  encountered  on  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  It  was 
decked,  with  a  six-foot  cockpit,  open  un- 
der the  deck  forward,  and  a  dry  storage 
locker  under  the  after  deck.  We  expect- 
ed to  be  out  one  week.  Our  equipment 
was  of  the  lightest,  consisting  of  the 
clothes  we  stood  in,  a  light  overcoat  and 
shawl  in  tribute  to  the  sudden  climatic 
changes,  a  small  hand  satchel  containing 
toilet  articles,  and  a  rubber  poncho  for 
covering  in  case  of  storm.  As  we  in- 
tended to  find  a  lodging  place  each 
night  at  some  of  the  river  towns,  our 
camp  equipage  was  confined  to  a  one- 
quart  tin  pail,  which  served  as  water 
bucket  at  all  times  and  tea  kettle  at  the 
noon  camp. 

Our  preparations  for  a  start  had  not 
been  made  without  setbacks.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Eau  Claire  in  the  rain  the  night 
before    we    found   that   Meredean,  which 


had  been  put  down  by  the  map  makers 
as  a  good-sized  village  and  was  set  for 
our  first  stopping  place,  consisted  only  of 
a  mill  and  a  boarding  house  for  the  oper- 
atives— all  well  enough  for  two  male  ca- 
noeists but  hardly  the  place  for  a  lady.  It 
was  two  very  blue  people  that  sat  in  the 
hotel  late  that  night  discussing  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  come  right  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  M philosophically,  ending 

the  talk,  and  it  did. 

"  I   don't   like  them,"  said  M un- 


grammatically, but  with  emphasis. 

"What?"  I  replied,  with  equal  disre- 
gard for  the  laws  of  syntax. 

I  was  engaged  in  packing  the  canoe  at 

the  river's    edge.     M stood    nearby, 

gazing  out  over  the  river  filled  with  float- 
ing logs.  As  I  lifted  my  head  she  said,, 
with  a  nicer  regard  for  the  construction 
of  her  native  language,  "  Those  logs — 
they  will  run  into  us." 

They  did  look  bad,  but  this  wouldn't 
do  at  all,  so  I  said,  sharply,  "  Nonsense, 
we  will  keep  out  of  their  way.  Jump 
in." 

There  is  one  excellent  quality  about 
M ;  as  a  crew  she  is  superb.  What- 
ever may  be  her  inward  qualms  of  spirit, 
she  obeys  orders  promptly,  reserving  her 
arguments  for  a  future  time.  Without  a 
word  she  stepped  into  the  canoe,  pulled 
her  big  hat  well  down  over  her  eyes,, 
picked  up  her  paddle  and  was  ready.  I 
dropped  into  my  seat,  we  waited  a  moment 
for  a  section  of  a  forest  giant  to  sail 
majestically  by,  shoved  off  and,  as  we 
supposed,  cut  loose  from  civilization.  A 
few  sharp  strokes  sent  the  light  canoe 
into  the  middle  of  the  river  at  a  speed 
that  made  the  logs,  so  dangerous  look- 
ing from  the  bank,  appear  to  be  standing 
still. 

Just  as  we  settled  down  to  steady  work 
I  discovered  that  an  old  leak,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  stopped,  had  bro- 
ken out  afresh.  This  caused  my  thoughts 
to  revert  to  the  sponge,  that  standby  of 
the  unfortunate  canoeist,  only  to  remember 
it  had  been  forgotten.  Here  was  a  how- 
dy-do. To  be  shipmates  with  a  leak  is 
bad  enough  in  any  event,  but  without  a 
sponge,  awful  !      Eau   Claire   had   disap- 
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peared  from  sight  behind  a  big  bend. 
Happily  for  the  success  of  our  voyage 
the  city  has  a  suburb  known  indiscrim- 
inately as  "  Old  Town,"  or  "Shawtown." 
There  we  procured  a  sponge.  As  we 
neared  Shaw's  mill  below  the  city  the  logs 
which  had  been  swinging  down  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  river  suddenly  headed 
for  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  could  see 
them  tearing  down  close  to  the  mill  at  a 
race-horse  speed  under  a  ledge  of  rocks. 
This  was  the  point  against  which  we  had 
been  cautioned.  The  left  bank  swung 
out  into  the  river  in  a  long  shallow  sand 
bar.  We  dodged  in  between  two  logs, 
slipped  astern  of  a  third  and  a  moment 
more  were  gliding  by  the  bar  in  untrou- 
bled water. 

At  the  next  bend  we  met  a  boisterous 
wind  blowing  directly  up  stream  with  a 
force  that  almost  entirely  neutralized  the 
current.  But  we  hardly  noticed  it  for  the 
first  few  miles  in  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  We  sailed  along 
under  the  shadow  of  majestic  hills  whose 
rocky  foundations  came  down  in  an  abrupt 
line  to  the  water's  edge,  masked  in  flow- 
ing draperies  of  emerald  green  formed  by 
nature's  tapestries  of  trailing  vines.  The 
wooded  crests  of  the  bluffs  followed  the 
river  in  receding  billows  until  lost  in  the 
blue  horizon.  The  left-hand  shore  was 
low  and  sandy.  Between  the  fringe  of 
trees  that  lined  it  we  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  small  farms  with  neat  farm 
houses,  much  to  our  surprise,  as  we  had 
expected  to  find  nature  only  in  her  wild- 
est moods.  These  low  banks  we  found  to 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  river  than 
the  stern,  rocky  bluffs.  A  little  over  an 
hour's  steady  paddling  and  the  stacks  of 
the  little  hamlet  of  Porterville  were  silhou- 
etted like  burnt  matches  against  the  sky. 

"There's   a   splendid    place   to  camp," 

cried  M ,  as  we  entered  a  broad,  sunny 

reach  beyond  the  village,  pointing  to  a 
tempting  clump  of  trees  a  half  mile  be- 
low. A  stranded  log  furnished  a  conven- 
ient landing  place,  and  a  pile  of  mill  ref- 
use, left  high  and  dry  from  an  earlier 
flood,  gave  us  plenty  of  wood  for  a  camp 
fire,  which  was  soon  burning  merrily,  while 
over  it  a  kettle  of  tea  sent  a  sweet  savor 
into  the  air.  We  dined  quite  al  fresco. 
The  rubber  poncho  was  table  and  settee. 
A  stick  rudely  shaped  from  a  bit  of  pine 
served  as  a  spoon.  A  camp  jack  knife 
filled  the  void  left  by  absence  of  knives 
and  forks  ;  but  we  were  too  hungry  to  miss 
table  equipage. 


When  we  broke  camp  M suggested 

taking  a  "  hitch  "  to  a  giant  log  that  was 
floating  down  stream  in  majestic  dignity. 
Her  fears  of  these  cotiipagnons  du  voyage 
had  disappeared  long  ago.  A  couple  of 
strokes  of  the  paddles  and  we  were  along- 
side. For  the  next  few  miles  we  drifted 
in  a  state  of  dreamy  ecstacy.  The  waves 
rippled  against  the  bow  or  side  of  the 
canoe  as  our  tow  swung  in  the  current, 
giving  to  our  light  craft  a  rocking  mo- 
tion as  seductive  as  the  lullaby  song  of 
babyhood  days.  The  sun  beat  brightly 
down,  his  too  ardent  rays  tempered  by 
the  breeze.  Past  cosy  farm  houses  and 
along  sunny  fields  where  the  waving  grain 
was  changing  from  the  beautiful  green  of 
youth  to  the  golden  glory  of  maturity, 
by  jambs  of  stranded  logs  piled  high  on 
lonely  sand  bars  and  under  shady  banks 
where  the  sweeping  branches  almost 
touched  the  water. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  take  up 
paddles  the  wind  had  increased  and  came 
flying  to  meet  us  on  waves  tipped  with 
white  bonnets  of  foam.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  we  struck  what  is 
known  as  the  "  long  reach  "  to  river  men, 
for  here  the  river  flows  in  a  straight 
course  two  miles  or  more,  something 
elsewhere  unknown.  Down  in  the  hori- 
zon, where  the  line  of  blue  bluffs  curved 
to  the  left,  a  low  shanty  appeared  half 
sunk  in  the  water,  and  wonderfully  stimu- 
lated our  curiosity.  As  we  came  nearer 
we  found  it  was  located  on  a  sandy  bar 
curving  out  into  the  river  almost  at  a 
right  angle.  On  the  left  hand,  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  was  a  row  of  tents. 
In  front  of  the  shanty  were  two  men  ; 
one  was  engaged  in  the  unromantic  work 
of  washing  ;  the  other,  a  lithe  young  fel- 
low, straight  as  a  pine,  stood  eyeing  us 
with  as  great  a  degree  of  curiosity  as  his 
nondescript  craft  had  awakened  in  our 
minds.  In  answer  to  our  inquiry  of  what 
they  were  doing  there  Hercules  answered, 
"  Rolling  in  ;  "  adding  courteously,  as  we 
drew  alongside,  "Won't  you  stop?  " 

"  Yes,  let's,"  murmured  M ,  un- 
grammatically, m.ore  interested  in  seeing 
the  interior  of  the  curious  habitation 
than  the  construction  of  sentences.  We 
rounded  to  and  ran  into  a  snug  haven 
between  the  scow  and  another,  that  bore 
a  close  family  resemblance  to  a  Down- 
East  "gundalow,"  without  the  mast.    The 

young  lumberman  assisted  M out  and 

then  hastened  to  lay  a  plank  as  a  bridge 
from  the  shore  to   the  shanty.     Once  in- 
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side  we  found  ourselves  in  the  dining  car 
of  a  camp  of  river  men  engaged  in  roll- 
ing in  stranded  logs. 

The  man  at  the  washtub  we  found  was 
the  cook.  As  we  sat  chatting  he  wiped 
his  hands  on  his  apron  and  taking  from  a 
board  a  roll  of  white  dough  that  would 
easily  have  filled  one  of  his  washtubs, 
cut  off  a  piece  and  began  molding  it  into 

loaves  of  bread.     While  M gladdened 

his  German  heart  by  discussing  questions 
of  cuisine  I  engaged  Hercules  in  conver- 
sation. Our  talk  was  interrupted  by  a 
storm  that  swept  up  suddenly  from  the 
west.  The  heavens  opened  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
blinding  flashes  of  lightning  and  crash- 
ing thunder.  The  storm  lasted  a  half 
■  hour  and  then  passed  off  over  the  bluffs 
in  the  direction  of  Eau  Claire.  After  the 
♦rain  stopped  we  re-embarked,  for  it  was 
seven  miles  to  Meredean  we  were  told. 

"  How  is  the  river  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  All  right  except  at  Sebastopol.  There 
is  a  bad  eddy  on  the  left-hand  side  at  the 
point  of  the  bluff.  It  is  a  nasty  place  and 
turned  up  a  lumber  raft  a  while  ago. 
Keep  to  the  right  and  you  will  be  safe." 

We  swung  out  into  the  current,  waved 
a  good  bye  and  sped  on  down  the  river. 

As  we  floated  on  through  the  fresh, 
pure  air,  enjoying  the  varying  pictures 
presented  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  we 
came  upon  the  first  of  a  series  of  natural 
curiosities  known  to  the  natives  as  "red 
banks."  These  are  high  bluffs,  running 
up  at  an  angle  of  sixty  or  seventy  degrees 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  face  of  this 
scarp  is  as  smooth  as  if  trimmed  down  by 
an  enormous  plane.  Not  a  blade  of 
grass,  not  a  shrub  or  twig  breaks  the 
monotony  of  color,  which  in  tint  nearly 
resembles  red  ochre.  The  huge  embank- 
ment catches  the  eye  of  the  traveler  miles 
away,  and  as  he  floats  along  under  it  he 
might  well  imagine  himself  passing  the 
outer  bastions  of  Walhalla. 

After  passing  the  "  banks  "  the  wind 
began  blowing  in  light  puffs  over  our  quar- 
ter, and  the  river  being  nearly  free  from 
logs  we  set  the  umbrella  for  a  sail  and 
went  flying  down  between  the  wooded 
banks.  This  pleasant  state  of  affairs  end- 
ed abruptly  at  the  next  bend.  I  took  up 
the  double  -  bladed  paddle  and  settled 
down  to  work.  An  hour's  hard  paddling 
against  the  wind  brought  us  to  Sebasto- 
pol, which  is  a  bold,  verdure-clad  promon- 
tory that  juts  out  in  an  uncompromising 
way,  making  the  river  take   a  short  curve 
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in  order  to  escape.  We  gave  the  promon- 
tory with  its  suggestive  name  but  a  pass- 
ing glance.  Near  here  was  the  famous, 
eddy  against  which  our  friends  at  the 
shanty  had  warned  us.  Watching  the 
logs,  we  saw  that  they  were  drifting  slow- 
ly along  until  they  arrived  abreast  the 
nose  of  the  bluff,  when  they  shot  across  tO' 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  As  it  had 
been  found  a  good  rule  to  take  the  con- 
trary side  to  the  logs  when  escaping  the 
current,  we  steered  between  the  individual 
members  of  the  fleet  and  plumped  right 
into  the  danger  we  were  trying  to  avoid. 

Looking  over  the  bow  I  saw  we  were 
drifting  rapidly  toward  the  shore,  girt 
with  ragged  boulders.  About  us  the 
black  water  was  seething  and  bubbling  in 
an  angry  manner.  If  we  were  to  con- 
tinue our  voyage  we  must  get  out  of  there 
immediately.  Paddles  were  plied  vigor- 
ously. For  a  moment  there  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  canoe.  Looking  over  my 
shoulder  I  saw  we  were  about  holding  our 
own.  Then  the  canoe  began  to  crawl 
slowly  from  the  rocks,  whose  white  teeth 
seemed  longing  for  a  chance  at  the  cedar 
shell.  A  few  more  vigorous  strokes  and 
we  were  out  of  the  dangerous  pool. 
There  was  little  time  for  congratulation,, 
however,  as  the  wind  had  freshened  to 
half  a  gale  and  was  stirring  the  river  into 
a  mass  of  foam.  For  the  next  two  miles 
it  was  work  in  dead  earnest.  When  tired 
muscles  were  about  exhausted  and  the 
sun  was  creeping  discouragingly  near  the 
top  of  the  western  trees,  two  tall  black, 
stacks  came  into  view  across  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  A  few  minutes  later  we 
disembarked  in  the  shadow  of  the  mills, 
two  very  tired  and  hungry  people.  The 
only  human  being  in  sight  was  a  lone  fish- 
erman rowing  in  from  the  river.  When 
he  landed  I  asked,  "Where  will  I  find  Mr. 
Coburn  ?  "  This  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  logging  company's  farm,  to  whom, 
we  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 

"  Up  at  the  farm  "  was  the  reply,  in  a. 
pronounced  Norwegian  dialect. 

"  How  far  is  that  ?  " 

"  About  half  a  mile." 

I  looked  helplessly  at  M expecting 

her  to  drop.  But  M is  a  Mark  Tap- 
ley  in  petticoats.  "  It  will  be  a  nice  walk 
after  sitting  still  so  long,"  she  said,  sweetly. 
The  lone  fisherman  assisted  in  getting- 
the  canoe  out  of  the  water  and  securing  it 
on  the  bank,  put  the  paddles  in  a  place  of 
safety  and  then  piloted  us  to  the  farm,, 
where  we  received  a  heartv  welcome. 
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it  should  SO 
happen  that 
but  one  more 
day  was  to  be 
spent  by  the 
writer  a  field 
behind  the 
dogs,  and  to 
him  was  left 
the  selection 
of  the  time  of 
year  and  the 
variety  of 
game  to  be  shot,  the  choice  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  "  woodcock,"  and  he  would 
probably  offer  up  an  earnest  supplication 
for  a  "regular  Indian  summer's  day  with 
the  leaves  well  down  —  and  plenty  of 
birds."  And  if  that  prayer  was  answer- 
ed, as  such  sincere  prayers  should  be,  a 
very  happy  mortal  would,  when  evening 
closed,  carry  home  a  very  heavy  shoot- 
ing coat  and  weariness  would  count  for 
naught. 

Though  considerably  smaller  than  his 
European  namesake,  the  American  wood- 
cock {Philohela  Minor')  is,  to  my  notion 
at  least,  the  gamer  and  better  bird,  hand- 
somer in  plumage,  swifter  of  wing  and 
more  difficult  to  shoot — in  fine,  he  ranks 
second  only  to  that  most  peerless  of  all 
game  birds,  the  quail,  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit, while  upon  the  board  he  is  the  king 
of  game,  not  even  excepting  the  much- 
vaunted  canvasback.  As  a  toothsome 
morsel,  perhaps  a  golden  plover  killed  in 
September  ranks  next  to  a  prime  wood- 
cock, but  as  that  is  rather  a  question  con- 
cerning your  true  epicure,  it  need  not  be 
further  discussed  at  present. 

Few  men,  if  any,  thoroughly  understand 
the  ways  of  this  shy,  shade-loving,  myste- 
rious recluse,  the  woodcock,  for  of  all  our 
game  birds  he  is  undeniably  the  most 
puzzling.  One  of  the  first  of  the  regular 
migrants  to  return  to  us  in  the  spring,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  pair  and  breed,  his 
Tiabitat  may  be  within  a  short  distance  of 
a  house,  and  yet  the  owners  of  the  said 
house  may  know  naught  of  it.  In  fact, 
■woodcock  are  an  unknown  quantity  to 
many  people  who  can  name  offhand  every 
other  species  of  bird  they  see  during  a 
day's  walk.    They  may  be  well  informed  in 


the  matter  of  warblers  and  others  of  our 
many  beautiful  visitors,  but  flush  a  wood- 
cock before  them  and  ten  to  one  the 
question  follows  :  "  What  kind  of  a  bird's 
that  ?"  Show  them  a  dead  specimen  and 
the  odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  its  being 
dubbed  "  a  snipe."  But  the  epicure,  the 
sportsman,  and  alas  !  the  market  shooter 
know  well  what  he  is,  and  the  tyro  will,  if 
a  brace  or  so  are  purchased,  speedily  learn 
that  he  is  no  ordinary  bird,  for  there  is 
usually  less  change  left  out  of  a  dollar 
after  a  brace  of  woodcock  are  paid  for 
than  the  purchaser  expects. 

I  have  said  that  this  species  migrates, 
early.  In  an  old  note  book  I  find  record 
of  having  flushed  a  couple  in  Western  On- 
tario on  March  4.  No  doubt  that  year 
they  moved  northward  earlier  than  usual, 
and  perhaps  the  middle  of  March  would 
be  about  the  average  time  of  their  arrival 
in  that  portion  of  Canada.  Ofttimes  there 
is  a  cold  snap  after  they  have  come  North 
and  then  the  birds  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
until  the  weather  moderates  again.  In 
bygone  days  it  was  a  popular  belief  that 
woodcock  lived  by  what  was  vaguely 
termed  "  suction,"  but  nowadays  we 
know  better  than  that,  and  understand 
that  worms  are  the  regular  food  of  this 
species  and  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In- 
stead of  trusting  to  "  suction  "  (whatever 
that  term  may  signify)  the  woodcock  is  a 
voracious  feeder,  and  will  haunt  none  but 
such  soil  as  contains  plenty  of  worms. 
When  feeding,  which  is  generally  at  night, 
the  woodcock  thrusts  his  long,  sensitive 
mandibles  deep  into  the  moist  earth  after 
the  worms  he  has  located,  and  in  so  do- 
ing forms  the  multitude  of  small  holes 
commonly  styled  "  borings,"  which  will 
be  noticed  at  once  by  the  experienced 
sportsman  when  he  enters  a  favorite  feed- 
ing ground.  To  the  ordinary  observer 
these  "borings"  appear  to  be  simply  worm 
holes  clustered  together,  but  the  lover  of 
the  gun  reads  such  "  sign  "  as  the  page  of 
an  open  book,  and  by  them  and  the  white 
"chalkings,"  as  the  droppings  of  the  bird 
are  termed,  he  guesses  the  number  of  birds 
frequenting  any  given  portion  of  ground. 

Lucky,  indeed,  is  he  who  locates  a 
broad  expanse  of  moist,  low-lying  black 
soil,  o'ergrown  with  docks  and  ferns  and 
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tangled  scrub  and  showing  plenty  of  these 
"borings"  and  "  chalkings,"  for  the 
chances  are  that  the  woodcock  are  there 
in  good  numbers.  Frequently,  if  such  a 
ground  is  bordered  with  heavy  forest,  the 
birds  will  feed  in  it  and  then  retire  for  the 
day  to  the  heavier  cover  nearby.  In  such 
cases  beat  the  lowland  thoroughly,  and,  if 
few  or  no  birds  are  flushed,  try  all  along 
the  edges  of  the  woods,  for  the  "  sign  " 
may  generally  be  depended  upon  and 
good  sport  will  in  all  probability  reward 
the  quest.  I  have  frequently  tried  ground 
that  was  "  bored  "  and  "  chalked  "  all  over 
in  vain,  and  subsequently  found  birds  in 
plenty  lying  in  adjacent  dry  woodlands. 
Many  of  them  showed  masks  of  dry  mud 
extending  from  the  beak  nearly  to  the 
eyes,  obtained  while  probing  after  worms 
in  the  wet  soil.  In  such  instances  the 
bird  has  sought  the  open  to  feed  and  re- 
turned to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  when 
satisfied. 

Like  his  cousin  the  snipe,  the  woodcock 
is  given  to  disporting  himself  on  the  wing 
during  the  pairing  season.  But  while 
the  snipe  may  be  seen  in  early  spring 
driving  about  hither  and  thither  like  a 
drifting  leaf  high  above  the  marsh,  now 
rising  away  aloft  and  again  swooping 
earthward  like  a  falling  stone,  and  "bleat- 
ing "  and  "  drumming "  by  turns,  the 
woodcock  prefers  a  half  light,  or  no 
light,  for  his  performance,  and  only  so 
disports  himself  during  the  dusk  of  a 
spring  evening  or  when  the  shades  of 
night  effectually  conceal  him.  At  such 
times  the  male  utters  a  sort  of  squeak- 
ing cry,  varied  occasionally  by  a  low 
quacking  note,  both  of  which  sounds  are 
intended  to  charm  the  ears  of  a  female, 
fhough  they  are  to  us  sadly  lacking  in 
musical  merit.  However,  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  song  admirably  when 
judged  by  a  favorably-inclined  critic. 

The  woodcock  makes  a  very  shabby 
attempt  at  nest  building ;  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  fallen  leaves  of  some 
shadowy  wood  or  thicket  serves  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  eggs,  generally  two  in 
number.  The  young  are  at  first  queer 
looking,  tottering,  helpless  things  enough, 
but  the  mother  bird  takes  rare  good  care 
of  them.  If  surprised  when  the  young 
are  helpless  she  will  simulate  lameness 
fairly  well  in  her  efforts  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  intruder  from  her  pre- 
cious charges.  At  times,  too,  she  will 
utter  a  hollow,  bleating  note  totally  un- 
like the  cry  of  any  other   bird  I  know. 


Surprise  her  and  pretend  to  be  misled  by 
her  feigned  lameness  for  a  while  and  then 
conceal  yourself,  keeping  a  sharp  watch 
on  the  spot  where  the  young  are  crouched, 
and  you  may  see  a  very  touching  illustra- 
tion of  bird  love. 

She  will  return  cautiously  to  her  little 
family,  and  presently  take  wing  again, 
fluttering  heavily  away  to  a  more  se- 
cluded nook,  and  if  your  eyes  are  keen 
you  may  see  one  of  the  youngsters  held 
closely  between  her  legs,  for  so  she  will 
surely  bear  them  from  the  place  where 
you  discovered  them.  While  she  is  gone 
creep  silently  nearer  to  the  one  she  left  ; 
she  will  be  back  anon  and  you  may  ob- 
tain a  clearer  view  of  her  loving  method, 
and  if  you  do  you  are  no  true  sportsman 
if  your  respect  and  admiration  for  her  are 
not  increased  greatly.  Your  thorough 
sportsman  is  an  observant  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  kindly  mortal,  and  though  the 
sam.e  eyes  that  soften  at  this  touching  lit- 
tle picture  of  motherly  devotion  may  peer 
with  deadly  keenness  along  the  polished 
barrels  later  on  when  the  game  is  strong 
and  fleet  of  wing,  yet  the  scene  will  be 
long  remembered.  But  enough  of  ran- 
dom notes  about  this  bird  for  the  present ; 
now  for  the  killing. 

Though  woodcock  are  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  Canada,  the  grounds 
where  heavy  bags  can  be  made  are  com- 
paratively few.  At  several  points  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  good  shooting  is  the 
rule,  but  the  finest  sport  I  have  enjoyed 
was  obtained  in  Western  Ontario,  upon 
the  very  grounds  of  which  "  Frank  For- 
rester "  wrote  so  enthusiastically  in  the 
bygone  time  ere  the  murderous  inventive 
faculty  of  man  had  planned  that  enemy  of 
all  game,  the  breechloader.  In  "  For- 
rester's "  time  the  sport  was  indeed  glori- 
ous, and  upon  some  of  his  favorite  grounds 
it  is  very  good  yet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Algonac,  at  points  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  ;  upon  Wal- 
pole  and  St.  Anne's  Islands  ;  near  the 
town  of  Wallaceburg,  in  Kent  County  ; 
here  and  there  on  the  Thames  river,  and 
in  the  wet  woodlands  of  Essex  County  and 
about  the  head  waters  of  Baptiste  and 
Jeanette's  Creeks,  shooting  good  enough 
for  any  reasonable  man  can  yet  be  enjoy- 
ed— providing  the  pot  hunters  don't  clear 
the  covers  in  advance  of  the  season,  a  per- 
formance very  usual  a  few  years  ago,  but 
now,  thanks  to  a  better  enforcement  of 
the  game  laws,  not  so  frequent. 
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At  all  the  above-mentioned  points  early 
shooting  is  the  rule.  When  the  season 
used  to  open  on  July  i  great  bags  were 
made.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  mar- 
ket shooter  from  Detroit  with  thirty  odd 
brace  in  his  boat  as  a  result  of  one  day's 
shooting  on  Walpole  or  St.  Anne's  Isl- 
and— he  wouldn't  tell  me  which — and  a 
couple  of  guns  can  often  score  twenty 
brace  or  so  in  the  Essex  covers.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  best  grounds 
will  in  a  few  years  be  irretrievably 
ruined.  Improved  drainage  systems  are 
playing  havoc  with  some  of  them,  and 
this  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
being  opened  for  passenger  traffic  from 
London  to  Windsor,  affords  facilities  for 
reaching  the  choicest  shootings  that  will 
prove  disastrous  to  the  woodcock,  or  I'm 
no  prophet.  Canadian-like,  I'm  inclined 
to  feel  a  bit  proud  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, but  I  fear  I'll  never  be  Christian 
enough  to  forgive  it  the  sin  of  trespass- 
ing upon  my  favorite  shootings.  Think 
of  a  locomotive  hooting  through  the 
country  where  a  fellow  learned  to  shoot 
and  imagine  what  will  be  the  result.  Not 
so  long  ago,  excepting  the  crack  of  the 
occasional  gun,  few  sounds  disturbed  the 
stillness  of  those  grand  old  woods  save 
the  gobble  of  a  turkey,  the  whirr  of  a 
rising  grouse,  or  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
woodcock  as  he  sprang  before  the  point- 
ing dog.  Other  railways,  like  the  Levite, 
passed  by  on  the  other  side — this  last  re- 
morseless one  tears  right  through. 

Still,  I  need  not  complain,  for  in  truth 
neither  the  early  shooting  under  the  old 


law — July — nor  the  present — August — has 
the  same  charm  for  me  as  the  matchless 
sport  to  be  had  in  the  corn  fields  or 
wooded  uplands  later  in  the  year.  Then 
the  birds  are  at  their  best ;  the  ones  bred 
in  the  district  have  safely  recovered  from 
the  exhaustive  process  of  moulting,  and 
are  by  then  full  plumaged  and  strong  on 
the  wing,  while  those  already  down  from 
northern  points  are  in  their  prime  con- 
dition for  the  soon-to-be-undertaken  flight 
to  their  winter  sanctuaries  in  the  distant 
South.  The  last  week  of  September,  the 
whole  of  October,  and  not  seldom,  in  mild 
seasons,  the  first  week  of  November  are 
all  good  in  Western  Ontario.  When 
Nature's  wizard  hand  paints  the  forests 
with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  autumn  ;  when 
the  sky  is  blue  as  a  Toledo  blade  and  the 
kindly  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  is 
drawn  over  all  the  landscape  that  we 
may  not  see  too  clearly  the  creeping  death 
advancing  behind  all  the  pomp  and 
bravery  of  colors  blended  about  the  death- 
bed of  the  falling  year — then,  and  then 
only,  may  the  cream  of  woodcock  shoot- 
ing be  had.  Then  the  birds  are  fat, 
pink  breasted  and  fit  for  Epicurus'  self 
to  pass  judgment  upon.  Then  the  scent 
is  strong  and  they  rise  with  a  ringing 
whistle  and  dart  away,  no  more  like 
the  fluttering  quarry  of  two  months  back 
than  the  wriggle  of  a  tadpole  is  like 
the  leaping  rush  of  a  trout.  No  bat- 
like flight,  but  a  dodging  speeding  that 
can  only  be  checked  by  fast,  fair  shoot- 
ing. 

The  weapon  of  weapons  for  such  work 
is  a  sixteen  -  gauge  hammerless  of  ap- 
proved make,  modified  choke  in  both 
barrels,  and  loaded  with  two  and  a  half 
drachms  of  powder  and  half  an  ounce  of 
number  eight  shot.  Many  will  smile  at 
this,  but  perhaps  they  have  never  tried 
such  a  gun.  I  have,  and  while  of  course 
it  necessitates  holding  dead  on,  the  kill- 
ing will  be  clean  if  'tis  held  aright  and 
handled  quickly.  In  fact  clean  scores 
under  such  conditions  mean  artistic 
shooting,  but  what  greater  satisfaction 
than  killing  well  without  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  the  game  ?  And  with  a  six- 
teen gauge,  loaded  as  above,  birds  will 
not  be  mangled,  as  too  frequently  occurs 
when  a  heavier  piece  is  carried.  Better 
let  three  out  of  five  get  away  unscathed 
than  kill  all  and  blow  half  of  them  to 
fragments. 

As  for  the  dog,  be  he  or  she  pointer  or 
setter,  let  nose   be   good  and  staunchness 
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above  reproach   and   a  rattling  day  will 
result  if  the  woodcock  are  to  be  found. 

Such  a  day  was  the  last  I  enjoyed.  May 
it  be  duplicated  more  than  once  this  sea- 
son. The  "  Doc,"  as  I  will  term  him  ;  a 
noble  roan  setter,  named  Old  Mark  ;  and 
myself  were  the  attacking  party,  aided 
by  two  sharp-voiced  little  breechloaders. 
We  were  located  at  a  comfortable  farm 
house,  and  had  intended  to  shoot  two 
days,  but  the  first  was  marked  by  one  of 
those  consistent  and  zealous  rains  that  are 
common  toward  the  close  of  September. 
On  the  second  morning  I  was  first  astir 
and  noticed  with  delight  that  the  heavens 
had  ceased  to  weep  over  our  undertaking. 
"Doc  "shortly  came  downstairs,  singing 
sadly  to  himself — "  Better  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  alarms,  than  reign  in  this  horrible 
place." 

"  Shut  your  croaking,  old  boy!  It  doesn't 
rain  in  this  horrible  place  any  more. 
We'll  have  fun  to-day  or  my  name  is 
Denis." 

The  rain  had  ceased  some  time  before 
Ave  knew  it,  and  a  brisk  breeze  had  shaken 
all  the  water  from  the  higher  cover, 
though  leaving  the  grass  and  shorter  stuff 
still  plentifully  spangled  with  sparkling 
drops.  Not  one  jot  cared  we  for  such  a 
trifle.     The  dog  could  keep  cool   and   in 


good  working  shape  for  hours  under  such 
conditions,  and  if  we  two  got  soaked  to 
our  waists  it  mattered  not.  We  had  been 
out  together  on  too  many  bad  days  to 
worry  about  such  small  inconveniences. 

In  brief  time  we  had  broken  our  fast 
with  home-made  bread  and  sweet  milk, 
quantum  suff.,  and  were  ready  for  business. 
The  first  ground  to  be  tried  was  a  large 
corn  field  near  the  house,  on  which  a  heavy 
crop  was  still  standing.  To  avoid  all  pos- 
sibility of  firing  into  each  other  in  such 
high  cover,  and  the  better  to  see  the  birds 
when  flushed,  we  worked  with  the  rows, 
separating  about  forty  yards  and  each 
keeping  to  the  chosen  line  between  two 
rows  until  the  farther  boundary  of  the 
field  was  reached.  Now  and  again  we 
hailed  each  other  so  as  to  keep  about 
abreast,  for  it  was  impossible  to  see  far 
through  the  corn,  and  as  it  towered  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  our  heads  we 
could  not  see  over  it. 

Shooting  in  such  cover  must  needs  be 
quick,  and  there  is  a  certain  knack  about 
it.  An  old  hand  will  shoot  many  times 
when  he  cannot  see  the  bird  at  the  mo- 
ment of  pulling  the  trigger.  He  shoots 
just  ahead  of  where  he  last  saw  the  bird, 
for  the  soft  corn  stalks  or  waving  leaves 
will  not  stop  the  shot  to  any  serious  ex- 
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tent,  and  by  shooting  rapidly  and  allow- 
ing for  forward  motion  many  a  bird  is 
knocked  over  when  not  a  feather  of  it 
was  visible.  Such  shooting  is  simply  a 
sort  of  lightning  calculation,  and  quite  a 
number  of  men  can  make  almost  as  good 
scores  at  it  as  they  can  in  the  open. 

Ere  going  far  I  noticed  telltale  "  bor- 
ings "  in  the  mud,  and  soon  the  clinking 
of  the  ring  on  the  chain  collar  of  the  set- 
ter warned  me  he  was  coming  nearer. 
Sometimes  a  small  bell  is  put  on  him  to 
indicate  his  whereabouts,  but  if  fastened 
round  his  neck  with  a  string  it  is  easily 
lost,  and  the  collar  makes  noise  enough 
without  it.  But  a  dog  should  never  be 
hunted  with  a  collar  on  except  in  corn,  or 
stuff  that  will  not  hold  him  if  fouled,  as 
serious  accidents  may  result.  Soon  the 
clinking  ceased  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mark  standing  motionless. 

"  Good  dog  !     Put  'em  up  !  " 

A  sudden  trembling  whistle  sounded, 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  I  hastily 
emptied  both  barrels  at  two  vanishing 
streaks  of  brown.  One  bird  fell,  but  the 
second  was  missed  clean,  and  a  moment 
later  "  Doc's  "  double  sounded,  followed 
by  the  query  : 

"Get  him?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  got  two  ;  there's  a  lot  of  them  here 
I  think." 

And  there  were,  for  we  had  struck  one 
of  the  right  kind  of  days.  Back  and 
forth  we  worked  the  field,  cracking  away 
at  everything  seen  or  guessed  at,  some- 
times seeing  a  bird  fall,  ofttimes  not 
knowing  we  had  held  straight  until 
Mark  would  gravely  march  up  with  a 
dead  beauty.  He  behaved  most  impar- 
tially, taking  the  bird  to  whichever  man 
happened  to  be  most  convenient  for  him- 
self, for  right  well   that  old  roan  rascal 


knew  that  we  were  brothers  in  the  craft 
and  cared  not  how  the  dead  were  divided 
so  long  as  the  sport  was  rnerry. 

When  that  field  was  left,  fourteen  fine 
woodcock  had  fallen,  and  several  others 
had  flown  clean  away.  Other  fields 
yielded  a  few  more,  though  none  were  so 
good  as  the  first.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached  a  dense  swampy  wood,  bor- 
dered with  thickets  tangled  like  a  chan- 
cery suit.  It  was  beastly  ground  to  work 
in,  mud  knee  deep,  with  patches  of  open 
water  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  and 
all  around  a  regular  snarl  of  interlaced 
twigs  and  branches.  Plenty  of  birds 
were  lying  about  the  edges  of  this  difficult 
cover,  and  by  downright  hard  work  a  fair 
share  of  them  were  secured,  though  many 
shells  were  wasted. 

When  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen 
men  and  dog  were  weary  and  willing  to 
call  a  halt.  Near  the  larger  water  pools 
we  counted  close  to  forty  fallen  to  the 
two  guns,  and  as  we  sat  on  a  log  to  rest 
there  came  a  sudden  whish-whish  of  swift 
wings  and  a  musical  cry — "  0-eek-week- 
o-eek  " — directly  overhead. 

"Wood  duck,  by  the  Lord  Harry  !" 

Crack,  crack,  crack,  crack  ;  we  saluted 
them  with  a  rattling  fusillade,  and  the  lit- 
tle guns  "pulled  them  down"  famous- 
ly, five  duck  strikmg  the  water  clean 
killed. 

We  had  blundered  upon  a  rendezvous 
of  a  few  of  these  superbly  -  plumaged 
beauties,  and  had  chances  at  two  other 
flocks  before  it  became  too  dark  to  shoot. 
Eleven  wood  duck  were  added  to  the 
score,  and  then  heavily  laden  we  struggled 
over  the  perverse  roots  and  through  the 
darkened  tangle  of  heartless  thickets  until 
the  open  was  reached  and  with  it  easy 
going.  A  truly  delightful  drive  home 
ended  a  flawless  outing. 


THE   CORINTHIAN   CLUB   HOUSE,    MARBLEHEAD. 
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'HOUGH  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club,  the  cluster  of  yacht  clubs 
in  the  neighborhood  may  be 
considered  as  having  sufficient 
relation  to  it  to  receive  notice. 

Indeed  the  Beverly  Club,  which  was 
founded  in  1872 — Mr.  Edward  Burgess 
was  its  first  commodore  and  Dr.  W.  F. 
Whitney  its  first  secretary — is  really  an 
offshoot  of  E.  Y.  C,  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  members  and  the  sons  of  mem- 
bers of  the  larger  corporation.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  John  B.  Paine,  commodore  ; 
George  H.  Richards,  vice-commodore  ; 
W.  Lloyd  Jeffries,  secretary  and  measurer  ; 
R.  C.  Robbins,  treasurer.  It  is  in  one  sense 
an  annex  to  the  older  club,  because  it 
admits  no  yachts  to  its  races  over  thirty 
feet  in  length,  while  the  Eastern  admits 
none  under  that  length.  The  Beverh^  Club 
graciously  permits  large  yachts  to  be  en- 
rolled on  its  list,  but  they  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  off  its  prizes,  except 
in  the  large  open  regattas.  The  member- 
ship numbers  one  hundred  and  forty  and 
the  list  contains  eighty-nine  yachts  under 
thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  over 
that  size.  Of  the  former  class  all  are 
sloops,  cutters  and  catboats.  The  signal 
of  the  club  is  a  pointed  burgee  —  its 
width  two-thirds  of  the  length  ;  the  de- 
vice is  a  red  five  -  pointed  star  in  the 
middle  of  a  white  triangle,  whose  base  is 
the  luff  of  the  signal  ;  the  rest  of  tlie 
flag  is   blue.      The  initiation    fee    is    $, 


and  the  annual  dues  the  same.  The 
catalogue  is  a  very  complete  affair,  giv- 
ing a  table  of  allowances  per  mile,  tide 
tables  and  a  complete  record  of  the  re- 
gattas of  the  previous  year. 

The  club  boasts  of  having  sailed  the 
five  largest  races,  judged  by  the  number 
of  boats  actually  starting,  ever  sailed  in 
any  country,  and  of  having  sailed  156 
races  in  the  eighteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  five 
races  mentioned  above  : 

Boats  Boats  Boats  complet- 

entered.  starting  ing  course. 

1S79 142  99  81 

1882 145  114  104 

1883 239  183  145 

1886 200  136  114 

1884 84  79 

Of  the  above  the  first  four  were  open  races 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  club,  and  that 
of  1884  an  open  sweepstakes  in  which 
each  boat  was  charged  an  entrance  fee. 

In  1877  it  appeared  that  a  number  of 
the  yacht  owners  spent  their  summers  on 
Cape  Cod  in  the  vicinity  of  Cotuit  ;  conse- 
quently the  club  established  a  series  of 
races  there,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
starting  point  was  changed  to  Monument 
Beach.  From  that  time  the  races  have 
grown  in  size  and  importance  and  have 
resulted  in  building  up  a  type  of  catboats 
which  have  swept  the  coast  from  Provi- 
dence to  Boston,  and  have  yet  to  be  beaten 
in  a  heavy  chop  and  strong  breeze.  The 
rudiments  were  there  before  the  advent 
-rf  the  Beverly  Yacht  Club  ;  but  the  latter, 
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working  jointly  with  the  fishermen  along 
the  bay  and  giving  five  open  races  annu- 
ally, besides  club  races,  has  developed  the 
type  till  the  Surprise^  Mucilage,  Har- 
binger, Mist,  Kioiva,  and  other  Cape  boats 
have  established  an  enviable  record. 

The  open  regatta  of  the  club  on 
August  1 6  last  was  especially  interest- 
ing. The  forty-footers'  race  was  sailed 
in  a  light  southeast  wind,  and  the  Miner- 
va won,  beating  the  Mariquita  eleven 
minutes  and  four  seconds  and  the  Gos- 
soon a  little  over  fifteen  minutes.  There 
were  fifteen  entries  in  the  thirty-foot 
class,  including  all  kinds  of  boats,  from 
the  deep  cutter  to  the  sloop  drawing 
only  two  feet  of  water.  The  race  was 
won,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  con- 
cerned, by  the  sloop  White  Fawn. 

The  smaller  class  of  twenty-one  feet 
and  under  counted  ten  centreboards  and 
five  keels.  The  Wanda  won  in  the 
former  and  the  Hornet  in  the  latter  class. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  Marble- 
head,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  clubs 


in  the  country  and  has  sprung  into  full- 
fledged  existence  with  exceptional  rapid- 
ity. It  was  founded  in  1885  and  incor- 
porated by  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  January,  1888.  Its  officers  are  :  Com- 
modore, B.  W.  Crowninshield  ;  vice-com- 
modore, C.  H.  W.  Foster ;  secretary, 
Everett  Paine  ;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Rhodes. 
Already  it  has  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  members  enrolled  in  its  catalogue, 
and  a  handsome  club  house  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  1888,  facing 
the  harbor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club.  Its 
list  already  numbers  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  yachts.  These  yachts  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  includ- 
ing boats  of  25  feet  sailing  length  and 
under  30  feet  water  line  ;  the  second  class 
contains  boats  of  21  feet  sailing  length 
and  under  25  feet  water  line  ;  the  third 
class  has  the  boats  of  16  feet  sailing 
length  and  less  than  21  feet  water  line. 
To  the  other  features  peculiar  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Beverly  Club  the  Corinthian 
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catalogue  very  happily  adds  the  names 
of  the  builders  of  each  yacht  des- 
ignated by  numbers  and  lays  down  a 
table  of  courses  of  the  different  classes, 
together  with  a  tide  table  and  a  table 
of  allowances.  The  signal  is  a  pointed 
burgee,  divided  into  three  triangles,  the 
one  next  to  the  luff  being  white,  the 
centre  red  and  the  end  blue.  In  the 
centre  of  the  white  triangle  is  a  blue 
star,  whose  diameter  is  one-quarter  the 
length  of  the  luff. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  has  nine  re- 
gattas during  the  season,  including  the 
races  for  the  cup  and  the  pennant  and  the 
entertaining  one  called  the  Ladies'  Race, 
held  in  July,  and  presumably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  of  all. 

During  the  present  season  this  club,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  club  championship 
races,  gave  a  club  tournament,  which  in- 
cluded three  races  on  August  9,  ii  and 
12,  for  the  smaller  classes  of  twenty-five 
and  twenty-one  feet,  cups  valued  at  $100 
being  offered  as  prizes. 

The  Cape  boat  Susie  won  in  the  larger 
class,  and  the  Madge  and  Hornet  in  the 
centreboard  and  keel  classes  of  the  twen- 
ty-one footers.  The  Hornet  is  a  new  cut- 
ter, designed  and  owned  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Paine,  and  appears  to  be  destined  to  make 
her  mark  in  her  class. 

The  midsummer  series  of  races  for  the 
forty  foot  and  thirty  foot  classes,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  19  and  20,  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  prizes  were  a  $300  cup, 
given  by  Messrs.  A.  Hemenway  and 
Bayard  Thayer  for  forties,  and  a  $125 
cup  for  thirties,  given  by  a  club  member. 

The  course  was  a  triangular  one  of 
twenty-four  miles,  starting  from  Marble- 
head  Rock.  The  first  day's  race  was 
started  in  a  north-northwest  breeze,  and 
over  the  first  two  sides  of  the  triangle  in 
running  and  reaching  the  boats  kept  pret- 
ty well  together,  but  after  rounding  the 
outer  mark  for  the  beat  to  windward  for 
home  the  Gossoon  and  Minerva  stood  in 
on  the  starboard  tack,  while  the  Mariquita 
and  Ventura  stood  off  on  the  port  tack, 
which  proved  a  lucky  move,  for  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  to  the  southeast  and 
they  were  running  home  with  a  fair  wind 
long  before  the  same  favoring  breeze 
reached  their  less  fortunate  rivals.  The 
Ventura  crossed  the  finish  line  first,  with 
the  Mariquita  a  minute  behind,  while  the 
Gossoon  and  Minerva  did  not  arrive  until 
about  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  later. 

In  the  thirties  the  Saladin  finished  first, 
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followed  by  the  Sliark,  Hawk  and  Ahnii-a 
in  the  order  named.  The  race  of  the 
next  day  turned  the  tables  completely. 
The  wind  was  southeast  and  held  true, 
throughout  the  race.  This  time  the 
boats  went  to  the  southeast  mark  first, 
and  the  forties  rounded  in  the  following 
order  :  Gossoon,  Minerva,  Mariqiiita,  Ven- 
tura, with  less  than  five  minutes  between 
the  first  and  last  boats.  Then,  after  an 
exciting  reach  to  the  second  mark,  they 
rounded  in  the  same  order,  with  about  the 
same  distance  between  them.  On  the  home 
stretch  the  breeze  freshened  a  good  deal, 
but  the  same  order  was  maintained,  the 
Gossoon  gaining  a  trifle,  owing  to  the  Mi- 
nerva having  sprung  her  topmast,  which 
obliged  her  to  take  in  her  jib  topsail.  The 
Gossoon  crossed  the  finish  line  first,  but, 
having  to  allow  the  Minerva  one  minute 
and  fifty-five  seconds,  lost  the  race  by  two 
seconds.  The  Mariqiiita  finished  about 
three  minutes  after  the  Gossoon  and  the 
Ventura  five  minutes  later. 

On  August  20  the  sail  for  the  cups  took 
place,  the  Minerva  beating  the  Ventura  by 
twenty-seven  minutes,  and  the  Saladin 
beating  the  Shark  fifteen  minutes. 


The  Salem  Bay  Yacht  Club  was  at  one 
time  quite  a  flourishing  institution.  But 
owing  to  unfortunate  influences  and  the 
nearness  of  the  other  clubs  it  has  of  late 
led  rather  a  dead-and-alive  existence. 

If  the  Beverly  and  Corinthian  clubs 
can  be  called  the  children  of  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club,  then  the  Pleon  Yacht  Club, 
of  Marblehead,  may  be  taken  as  a  most 
promising  grandchild.  This  was  formed 
in  1886,  of  the  younger  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  members  of  the  older  clubs,  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  boats  were  limited 
to  those  measuring  sixteen  feet  wa- 
terline  and  under.  The  club  started 
with  a  membership  of  about  twenty-five 
and  fifteen  boats,  and  now  can  show  a 
list  of  seventy  members  owning  sixty 
boats.  Some  of  the  older  club  men  have 
joined  and  enter  the  tenders  of  their 
large  yachts  in  the  races.  The  officers 
are  :  Commodore,  W.  I.  Palmer  ;  vice- 
commodore,  S.  W.  Sleeper  ;  secretary, 
F.  O.  Poole  ;   treasurer,  F.  B.  Litchman. 

Such  are  the  aquatic  advantages  of 
Salem  Bay,  such  the  facilities,  attractions 
and  enterprise  of  yachtsmen  down  East, 


Note — The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
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THE  projectors  of  Washington  plan- 
ned to  the  full  extent  of  their  wis- 
dom. The  capital,  rising  from 
•swamps,  has  expanded  magically  back  from 
the  tidewaters  of  the  Potomac.  Growing 
not  from  within,  but  by  a  nation's  will,  it 
has  spread  around  the  twin  ganglia  of 
Capitol  and  White  House  until  it  tops  with 
beautiful  villas  and  palatial  residences  the 
steep-sided  amphitheatre  of  heights  which 
clasps  the  city  in  a  noble  arc.  Nearly  a 
hundred  miles  of  streets,  whose  exact  lines 
mark  the  Pole  star  or  stretch  right  angled 
\o  the  east  and  west,  intersected  by  diago- 
nals of  magnificent  avenues,  are  paved 
with  smooth  gray  asphalt.  Leagues  of 
"hard,  well-kept  roadways  wind  through 
the  parks  and  Soldiers'  Home  grounds, 
and  a  liberal  policy  of  municipal  expen- 
diture is  surrounding  the  city  with  admir- 
ably -  constructed  highways.  The  roads 
that  lead  to  Washington  will  in  the  future 
be  as  certain  in  their  quality  as  the  roads 
that  led  to  Rome.  The  Potomac,  which 
a  few  miles  above  roars  and  struggles 
through  a  narrow  channel,  spreads  as  it 
passes  the  city  from  400  yards  at  George- 
town to  a  yellow  mile  where  it  meets  and 
mingles  with  the  tide  below  Long  Bridge. 
This  is  a  paradise  for  lovers  of  healthy 
recreation  in  the  open  air.  Through  the 
smooth  streets  glide  thousands  of  bicy- 
cles and  tricycles.  Over  suburban  high- 
ways blooded  horses  under  the  saddle 
•dash  by  showy  but  slower  equipages  of 
wheels    and    harness.     The    quiet    drives 
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and  water  paths  which  intersect  and  par- 
allel Rock  Creek  feel  the  soft,  sure  pad- 
ding of  mounted  thoroughbreds.  The 
Potomac  glints  with  sails,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia bluffs  echo  back  the  click  of  oars 
strained  against  rowlocks  by  sturdy  arms. 
Bold  canoemen  paddle  through  floating 
ice  in  March  and  tire  not  till  they  meet 
the  shore  ice  in  December.  Nor  is  the 
gentler  sex  debarred.  In  a  hundred  ten- 
nis courts  she  scores  love  games.  The 
bicycle  has  been  adapted  to  her  needs. 
I  can  name  you  a  score  of  ladies  that 
will  cross  the  country  in  a  paper  chase  or 
take  after  a  red  fox  with  the  boldest. 
Barge  parties  for  twenty  and  gigs  for 
two  show  her  the  pleasures  of  the  upper 
landings,  and  she  doesn't  scorn  to  handle 
a  pair  of  sculls  herself. 

The  organizations  which  are  outgrowths 
from  community  of  interests  in  popular 
recreation  are  numerous  in  Washington. 
They  take  rank  in  solidity  and  strength  in 
just  proportion  to  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  fields.  The  Po- 
tomac, affording  an  aquatic  highway  for 
eight  months  out  of  twelve,  has  been 
traversed  in  turn  by  every  variety  of  craft 
— the  Indian  canoes  of  the  Pamunkeys 
and  Patowmacks,  the  shallops  and  light 
trading  brigs  of  the  early  Fairfax  tobacco 
planl^ers,  the  six-oared  barges  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons.  Lees  and  Custises  manned  by 
stout  blacks,  the  wooden  frigates  of  the 
young  republic  and  the  iron  gunboats  of 
a  nation  aroused.  It  is  now,  save  for  a 
few  schooners  laden  with  lumber  or  ice, 
well  abandoned  to  pleasure  craft. 

The  Analostan  Boat  Club  is  the  oldest 
aquatic    organization.       Its    nucleus    was 


formed  from  the  old  Falcon  Boat  Club, 
which  dated  back  into  the  early  40s, 
and  of  which  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis  was  a  member.  To  it  also  be- 
longed Richard  Wallach,  afterward  may- 
or of  Washington,  Walter  Lenox,  Will- 
iam Patten  and  other  solid  citizens. 
It  is  over  twenty -four  years  since  the 
Falcons  were  succeeded  by  the  Ana- 
lostans.  Their  half-century  old  eight- 
oared  barge,  which  had  reposed  peace- 
fully against  the  ceiling  of  the  clubhouse, 
a  precious  relic,  fell  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
astrous flood  of  June,  1889,  which  swept 
the  water  front  of  the  city  like  a  river 
Goth,  scoring  every  boating  club  with  a 
heavy  hand.  The  Analostans  stood  help- 
less on  high  ground  and  saw  their  beauti- 
ful house,  with  its  magnificent  equipment, 
swept  into  the  river  and  then  collapse, 
like  a  paper  shell  between  two  canal 
boats.  But  with  commendable  pluck, 
spurred  by  the  prestige  of  age  and  repu- 
tation, they  have  rebuilt  near  the  old 
ground  at  the  foot  of  New  Hampshire 
avenue  what  is  conceded  to  be,  from  an 
architect's  standpoint,  the  most  beautiful 
boat  house  in  the  South  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  Devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  social  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure boating,  the  Analostan  colors  have  of 
late  years  been  seldom  seen  in  regattas, 
though  good  racing  material  is  included 
among  its  sixty  active  members. 

The  Potomacs  fairly  contest  with  the 
Analostans  in  point  of  age.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  number  of 
Georgetown  gentlemen  associated  for 
aquatic  recreation  without  formally  or- 
ganizing or  securing  quarters  other  than 
of  temporary  character  for  storing  their 
boats.  Within  a  fevv  years  the  spirit 
which  brought  them  together  caused  the 
union  to  be  placed  upon  more  stable 
foundation,  and  on  July  6,  1869,  the  Po- 
tomac Boat  Club  was  organized.  It  at 
once  took  a  leading  position  and  has  held 
it.  From  it  the  original  Columbia  Boat 
Club  swarmed  ten  years  ago,  like  a  bee 
colony  from  its  parent  hive.  Though  the 
offspring  has  outstripped  the  older  club 
in  membership  by  developing  into  an 
athletic  organization,  the  Potomacs  are 
vigorous  and  prosperous.  Over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  are  now  on  its 
lists,  including  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  promising  racing  men  in  ama- 
teur circles.  Its  boat  house  at  the  foot 
of  Congress  street,  Georgetown,  is  the 
largest  south  of  New  York,  standing  100 
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by  60  feet  on  solid  stone  piers.  Its  boat 
room  is  stocked  with  two  eights,  six 
fours,  a  gig,  a  large 
barge  and  four  oth- 
er boats,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  club  ; 
besides  some  forty 
private  boats  and 
fifteen  shells,  the 
property  of  mem- 
bers. Its  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of 
rooms,  lockers, 
baths  and  other  ac- 
cessories of  a  first- 
class  boat  house  is 
surpassed  by  none. 
The  club  property 
is  valued  at  $25,- 
000.  The  recent 
development  of  the 
Columbias  has  in- 
duced the  Poto- 
macs  to  look  after 
general  athletics. 

To  this  purpose  articles  of  incorporation 
of  a  wider  scope  have  been  filed,  and  fif- 
teen acres  of  ground  secured  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  near  Gravelly  Creek,  which 
have  been  laid  out  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

While  the  incorporation  of  general  ath- 
letics is  a  wise  step  toward  attaching  the 
younger  members  of  the  club  more  close- 
ly, its  bent  is  distinctively  aquatic.  The 
older  members  are  devotees  of  boating,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  sports,  and  in  a 
field  as  wide  as  is  presented  by  Wash- 
ington there  is  good  judgment  in  such  a 
course. 

The  club  also  holds  numerous  trophies 
of  plate,  its  walls  are  hung  with  victorious 
colors,  and  its  racing  men  can  show  most 
lavish  fronts  of  individual  medals.  The 
value  of  specializing  its  functions   as   a 
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boating  club  is  seen  in  the  roll  call  of  its 
aquatic  victories  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by 
a  board  of  governors.  The  very  capable 
and  popular  president,  Austin  Herr,  ow- 
ing to  the  press  of  business  and  a  contem- 
plated European  visit,  felt  compelled  to 
tender  his  resignation  of  that  office.  The 
board  now  is  composed  of  S.  A.  Dough- 
erty, vice-president  ;  M.  F.  Finley,  treas- 
urer ;  Oscar  P.  Schmidt,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  William  Hungerford,  financial  sec- 
retary ;  Claude  R.  Zapponi,  captain  ;  Louis 
A.  Fischer,  first  lieutenant  ;  Jules  P.  Woo- 
ten,  second  lieutenant,  and  seven  others. 

Strictly  writing,  the  only  organization 
in  Washington  devoted  to  general  ath- 
letics is  the  Colum- 
bia Athletic  Club. 
The  transformation 
of  the  old  Colum- 
bia Boat  Club  into 
the  larger  associa- 
tion  involves  an 
interesting  history. 
The  boat  club  had 
had  a  remarkably 
successful  career. 
The  insignia  of  its 
prowess  were  gath- 
ered in  amateur  re- 
gattas on  every 
racing  water  from 
Watkins  Glen  t  o 
Richmond,  and  its 
commodious  boat 
house  was  stocked 
with  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of 
racing  shells  in  the 
seem  as  if  content- 
ment might  have  reigned.     One  evening 
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in  the  winter  of  1886-7  Mr.  Howard  Perry 
read  to  a  group  of  club  men  in  their  up- 
town winter  quarters  the  rough  draft  of  a 
proposed  athletic  club. 

The  slight  favor  which  it  met  stim- 
ulated further  efforts.  He  polished  his 
crude  draft  to  more  studied  detail  and 
tried  again.  It  started  discussion.  That 
was  enough.  The  ball  rolled  to  such 
good  effect  that  on  April  6,  1887,  the  boat 
club  reorganized  into  the  Columbia  Ath- 
letic Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Its  scope  may  be  measured  by  quoting 
Article  II.  of  the  constitution  : 

"  The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  en- 
courage all  manly  sports,  promote  physi- 
cal culture  and  for  social  purposes." 

Sixty-eight  signed  the  constitution.  The 
metamorphosis  produced  many  changes 
in  membership,  forty-one  of  the  old  club 
men  retiring.  But  their  places  were  never 
vacant,  forty-five  new  members  entering 
at  once,  and  indeed  the  retiring  members 
have  nearly  all  returned.  Financial  reor- 
ganization was  based  on  the  purchase  by 
each  member  of  a  $25  second  mortgage 
bond  in  lieu  of  an  initiation  fee.  By  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
change,  204  active  members  and  seventy- 


six  non-residents  were  on  the  lists.  An- 
other twelvemonth  saw  the  club's  roster 
increased  to  318  active  and  112  non-resi- 
dent members.  The  active  list  is  now 
nearly  eight  hundred,  while  the  non-resi- 
dents increase  the  membership  to  over 
nine  hundred. 

The  new  blood  and  life  of  the  rejuven- 
ated club  demanded  expansion.  From 
its  cramped  winter  quarters  on  New  York 
avenue  it  removed  to  809  Fourteenth 
street.  Rapidly  outgrowing  that  location 
it  again  gathered  its  Lares  and  Penates 
and  moved  one  block  west  to  815  Fif- 
teenth street,  nearly  opposite  Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton's  palatial  Shoreham  flats, 
where  it  remained  until  the  completion  of 
its  new  club  house.  With  the  proceeds  of 
its  second  mortgage  bonds  the  club  pur- 
chased a  lot  at  the  junction  of  Ohio  ave- 
nue, Fifteenth  and  D  streets,  fronting  the 
White  lot.  Here  it  proposed  to  erect  a 
club  house,  when  that  plan  was  upset  by 
an  offer  from  an  unexpected  direction. 

Hon.  John  R.  McLean,  the  millionaire 
proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer^  is  a 
large  holder  of  Washington  real  estate, 
and  resides  here  a  greater  part  of  the 
year.      Himself   an    athlete   of   no    mean 
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prowess,  he  became  the  patron  and  bene- 
factor of  the  new  club.  He  proposed  to 
sell  it  a  large  lot  on  the  south  side  of  G 
street,  beyond  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
building,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth streets,  with  a  side  outlet  on  Eigh- 
teenth street,  for  $45,000  on  twenty  years' 
time,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  Fur- 
thermore, he  offered  to  advance  $25,000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  house  when  the 
club  should  have  expended  a  like  sum. 
The  liberal  offers  were  accepted.  As  a 
leading  member  of  the  club  said  :  "  Mr. 
McLean's  spirited  assistance  made  the 
club." 

That  the  club's  finances  are  ably  man- 
aged may  be  attested  by  a  summary  of 
its  properties.  The  ground  on  which  the 
house  is  located  has  doubled  in  value  and 
represents  $90,000  of  capital.  The  struc- 
ture itself  stands  at  $50,000,  and  its  fur- 
nishings at  $10,000.  The  boat  house  is 
valued  at  $10,000  additional,  and  the  club 
has  a  lease  and  option  on  Analostan  Is- 
land, which  real  estate  is  valued  at  $100,- 
000,  making  a  round  quarter  of  a  million 
in  which  the  club  holds  fees  and  equities. 

The  ground  on  which  the  club  house 
stands  has  an  interesting  history.  When 
the  British  entered  Washington  in  August, 
1814,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings, 
including  the  War,  State  and  Navy  de- 
partments, James    Monroe,  Secretary  of 


State  and  War,  directed  Disbursing  Clerk 
Pleasonton,  of  the  State  Department,  to 
preserve  the  public  archives.  The  arch- 
ives of  the  State  Department  that  official 
took  to  Virginia.  When  the  British  had 
retired  the  State  Department  rented  a 
house  owned  by  a  Mr.  Calder  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  new  club  house,  whereupon 
Tobias  Lear,  formerly  private  secretary  to 
President  Washington,  bought  the  prop- 
erty and  doubled  the  rent  upon  that 
much-enduring  tenant,  the  Government. 
The  department  remained  until  in  1816 
it  removed  to  the  building  known  as 
the  old  Navy  Department.  Tobias  Lear 
afterward  occupied  his  speculative  pur- 
chase as  a  residence,  where  he  died  sud- 
denly and  was  rumored  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Later  it  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Attorney  General  Wirt, 
and,  in  1856,  Count  de  Sartiges,  the 
French  Minister,  tenanted  it.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war  an  English 
gentleman,  learning  that  alJ  the  States 
took  care  of  their  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
orphans,  organized  a  trust  for  the  same 
benevolent  purpose  in  the  District.  The 
Calder  estate  was  purchased  and  occu- 
pied to  that  end.  The  trust  becoming 
exhausted,   Garfield  Hospital,  by  act  of 
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Congress,  obtained  control,  with  title  to 
the  property.  On  its  sale  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hon.  John  R.  McLean,  from 
whom  it  has  passed  to  the  club. 

The  ground  is  i6o  feet  front  by  113 
in  depth  to  a  wide  alley,  with  a  projection 
to  Eighteenth  street  116  by  44.  The  club 
house  is  near  the  centre  of  the  lot,  a  mas- 
sive structure  60  feet  front  by  113  in 
depth,  of  pressed  brick  and  Seneca  stone, 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  one  of  the 
leading  architects  of  Washington,  Mr.  J. 
West  Wagner,  a  member  of  the  club,  af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  its  requirements,  and 
the  building  was  constructed  under  his 
supervision.  In  the  basement  are  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  a  large  swimming  pool  at 
the  rear,  with  a  Turkish  bath  attached. 
At  the  head  of  the  large  stairway  on  the 
main  floor  are  reception  rooms,  the  gov- 
ernors' room,  a  drawing  room  with  the 
library   beyond,    coat    and    locker  rooms 


across  the  main  hall,  with  dressing  and 
store  rooms  to  the  rear. 

The  floor  above  is  devoted  to  billiard 
tables,  whist  rooms,  a  model  cafe,  a  buf- 
fet, barber  shop,  a  second  locker  room, 
with  nearly  three  hundred  lockers,  and 
numerous  bath  and  dressmg  rooms.  An- 
other flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  gym- 
nasium, 50  by  90,  fitted  with  every  appli- 
ance and  a  twenty-lap  running  track  m. 
the  gallery.  In  one  corner  is  the  instruc- 
tor's room,  at  the  rear  are  fencing  and 
boxing  rooms.  At  one  side  of  the  main 
building  is  contemplated  an  annex  44  by 
no,  with  a  height  of  22  feet.  Its  uses 
will  be  various,  from  a  winter  tennis 
court  to  a  ballroom. 

The  boat  house,  no  longer  alone  but 
still  high  in  the  athletic  affections  of  the 
club,  is  at  the  foot  of  High  street,  George- 
town. It  contains  two  eights,  four  fours, 
two  gigs,  one  pair  oar,  a  large  number  of 
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singles,  six  pleasure  boats  and  a  ten- 
oared  barge  built  at  a  cost  of  $750  by 
Glass,  of  Philadelphia,  besides  numerous 
boats,  the  private  property  of  club  mem- 
bers. Over  the  boat  house  is  a  large 
hall  used  for  dancing,  with  all  conveniences 
and  spacious  locker  rooms. 

Straight  across  the  river  from  the  boat 
house  is  Analostan  Island,  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  Senator  James  M.  Mason, 
the  Confederate  envoy  to  Great  Britain, 
who,  with  his  colleague,  Slidell,  was  tak- 
en from  the  Trent  by  the  brave  but  im- 
politic Commodore  Wilkes.  His  house 
is  still  standing,  though  dismantled  and 
dilapidated.  Here  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn and  Benton  were  welcome  guests. 
After  the  war  the  island  fell  into  disre- 
pute and  was  the  resort  of  negro  roughs 
and  gamblers.  It  has  now  come  into 
^ood  hands,  and  to  its  best  use,  deprived 
as  it  is  by  location  of  commercial  value. 
The  river  channel  once  ran  south  of  the 
island,  but  gradually  filled  by  floods  and 
tides,  the  current  swung  to  the  north  and 
a  heavy  causeway  cut  off  the  stream  com- 
pletely, leaving  at  the  rear  a  narrow 
marsh  between  the  island  and  the  Vir- 
ginia shore,  a  favorite  resort  of  gunners 
when  the  reed  birds  come. 


'  The  island,  irregular  in  shape,  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  one-fourth  wide,  con- 
tains over  one  hundred  acres  above  the 
bench  mark  of  the  highest  floods,  undu- 
lating, but  with  level  stretches  extensive 
enough  for  a  ball  field,  a  fine  quarter- 
mile  bicycle  and  running  track,  and  ten- 
nis courts  galore.  Save  for  the  indicated 
improvements,  the  island  is  wild  and  pic- 
turesque. Its  verge  is  wooded  with  a 
scrubby  growth  of  beech  and  hardwood, 
which  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
savage  attacks  of  every  spring  freshet. 
Above  the  landing  some  twenty  rods  the 
rotting  hulk  of  a  dismantled  river  steamer 
lies  broken  backed  across  a  ledge  fifteen 
feet  above  the  tide,  a  significant  reminder 
of  the  tremendous  flood  of  June,  1889.  Be- 
low the  landing  the  ruined  house  •  of 
Mason's  ferryman  is  slowly  crumbling. 
Across  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  is  the  Mason  house  itself,  while 
near  it  a  200-yard  rifle  range  has  been 
laid  off,  the  trap  shooters  nestling  from 
the  sharp  west  winds  further  to  the 
south. 

The  club  is  strong  in  many  directions. 
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Its  boating  contingent  was  until  recently 
headed  by  Capt.  W.  Howard  Gibson,  who 
for  years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen, 
and  would  rather  row  than  eat.  No  bet- 
ter men  pull  oars  than  F.  A.  Nute,  the 
famous  stroke ;  J.  C.  Kondrup,  R.  H. 
Wade,  J.  R.  Elder,  or  R.  J.  W.  Brewster. 

If  any  one  man  ever  did  four  men's 
work  and  looked  as  if  he  weren't  moving 
at  all  it  is  S.  W.  Stinemetz,  director  of  ath- 
letics. He  captains  as  promising  a  string 
of  youngsters  as  Senator  Leland  Stanford 
has  in  his  Palo  Alto  kindergarten. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  W.  E.  Crist 
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pull  out  of  a  bunch  of  flyers  spurting  for 
the  tape  in  a  bicycle  contest  has  seen  one 
of  the  fastest  and  most  graceful  amateur 
riders  in  America.  He  has  done  his  mile 
in  2:33  2-5,  at  Coventry,  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  holds  the  trophies  of  over  one 
hundred  victories.  Philip  S.  Brown  is  a 
good  second  to  Crist  and  one  of  the  best 
distance  riders  in  the  country.  He  and 
Crist  carried  off  the  laurels  in  the  great 
one-mile  tandem  tricycle  event  at  Spring- 
field in  1885,  winning  in  2:45  2-5.  If  it 
were  not  for  his  reckless  propensity  for 
riding  in  front  of  the  handle  bars  he 
would  have  added  many  more  vic- 
tories to  his  string  than  now  adorn 
his  successful  career.  L.  S.  Barber  is 
another  of  the  successful  flyers  on  the 
club's  roster.  No  one  can  tell  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  bicycle,  but  if  the  sporting 
world  wakes  up  some  day  and  finds  that 
the  wheel  has  been  driven  a  mile  inside 
of  two  minutes  it  will  be  because  Will 
Crist  or  Phil  Brown  or  Lem  Barber  has 
taken  a  high-geared  safety  to  the  top  of 
University  Hill  early  some  fine  morning 
and  let  it  go  for  all  there  is  in  it  down 
the  prettiest  half-mile  slope  in  the  world 
and  up  the  Fourteenth  street  grade   be- 
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yond.     There  is  better  than   two  minutes  defend  his  dashing  attacks.     He   is  a  so- 

in    it    and    a    fair    chance    for    a   broken  cial  favorite,  keeps  a   string  of   blooded 

neck.  horses,  and    drives  around   the   city  in  a 

The  club  hails  with  delight   the   return  low-wheeled,  rubber-tired  Russian  drosh- 

to    America    of    Mr.  Alexander    Greger,  ky,  with    a    Cossack    on  the   box   whose 
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Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation,  a  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  education,  a  daring 
cross-country  rider  and  the  most  expert 
amateur  swordsman  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
No  one  in  the  club  has  yet  been  able  to 


whiskers  look  like  the  spoliation  of  a  Skye 
terrier's  pelt. 

Either  Dr.  C.  T.  Reed,  R.  H.  Wade, 
Barry  Adams  or  Bobby  Brewster  will  put 
on  the    gloves  with  anyone    that   comes. 
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and  several  tug-of-war,  football  and  base- 
ball teams  are  afield.  In  S.  J.  King,  of 
Princeton  University,  the  club  has  a 
sprinter  who  is  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try. He  has  done  his  loo  yards  in  even 
time  and  220  in  22^.  He  has  run  a  close 
second  to  Westing  in  New  York,  and  his 
efforts  have  aroused  the  suspicion  of 
many  sprinters. 

The  tennis  contingent  of  the  club  has 
become  a  leading  section.  C.  L.  McCaw- 
ley,  president  of  the  Southern  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Association,  is  a  leading  member;  Oscar 
A.  Menocal,  the  District  champion,  stands 
at  its  head,  but  another  year  will  put  him 
to  his  mettle  to  keep  down  the  many 
notable  aspirants. 

It  would  be  rank  ingratitude  and  base 
neglect  to  pass  by  the  Columbia  mascot. 
He  is  a  full-blooded  brindle  English  bull- 
dog, whose  tail  wags  to  the  name  of  Trott. 
Trott  is  a  sailor.  Few  human  beings  have 
had  the  eventful  career  of  Trott.  He  has 
been  almost  around  the  world  with  Lieut. 
S.  H.  May,  U.  S.  N.,  who  presented  him 
to  the  club.  Trott  wouldn't  bite  a  bone 
without  due  provocation. 

"  Trott  looks  like  a  seventy-four  gun 
frigate,"  says  Lieutenant  May,  "  but, 
bless  you,  his  guns  are  all  Quaker  guns  !  " 

The  late  president  of  the  club  was 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Bradbury,  U.  S.  N.,  who  spent 
considerable  of  his  time  on  the  Euro- 
pean station  with  the  flying  squadron  of 
evolution  as  navigator  of  the  Yorktown. 
His  absence  was  sincerely  regretted  by 
the  club  members.  James  F.  Hood, 
the  well-known  equity  lawyer,  sue-' 
ceeded  him.  Secretary  Howard  Perry 
is    connected    with    the    Department    of 


Justice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  its  treasurer.  He  is  also  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Cross-Country  Association  of  America. 
Treasurer  Fred.  Thompson  is  one  of  the 
best  financial  men  in  the  club  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Citizens'  National  Bank. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Gibson  is,  as  mentioned,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Atwater, 
chairman  of  the  bicycle  committee,  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen. 

One  word  can  be  said  of  not  only  the 
Columbia  Club,  but  of  all  the  athletic 
associations  of  Washington  :  No  taint  of 
professionalism  has  ever  appeared  in  any 
form  or  in  the  slightest  degree.  Amateur 
athletism  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
imbued  with  the  fairest  spirit  of  honorable 
emulation. 

All  readers  of  sporting  literature  were 
familiar  with  the  signature  of  the  late 
H.  H.  Soule.  To  him  was  due  the  inau- 
guration of  canoeing  on  the  Potomac. 
Though  a  cripple  he  was  the  most  fear- 
less canoeman  that  ever  wielded  a  paddle 
or  refused  to  reef  his  sail.  It  was  as  early 
as  1883  that  his  single  craft  crept  into  and 
out  of  the  swirls  of  the  river.  A  little 
later  Harry  Dodge,  now  superintendent 
of  Mount  Vernon,  joined  him,  and  in  1884 
the  Washington  Canoe  Club  was  organized 
with  less  than  ten  members.  From  its 
small  but  sturdy  birth  it  waxed  vigorous, 
prosperous,  then  split,  yet   again   joined 
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The  flood  of  i 
Flood  here — gave 
show    its    mettle. 


hands  under  the  name  of  the  Washington 
Canoe  Association. 

^89 — it  is  always  The 
the  club  a  chance  to 
Their  floating  boat 
house,  anchored  to  the  Analostan  shore, 
hung  skyward  among  the  tree  tops.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  current,  with  its  load 
of  dangerous  debris,  surged  against  it.  A 
heroic  band  crossed  to  the  island  and 
camped  to  watch  their  property  and  to 
act  at  a  moment's  notice.  For  four  days 
they  stayed  through  flood  and  rain,  living 
on  the  rations  which  a  few  brother  canoe- 
men  got  across  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
The  boat  house  held.  If  it  hadn't,  the 
Spartans  would  have  gone  with  it.  It  laid 
for  some  time  under  the  shadow  of  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  safe  water,  waiting 
to  be  again  towed  into  use. 

The  club  is  now  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  Its  officers  are  President  J.  R. 
Lake,  commodore  ;  Tom  Harrington,  vice- 
commodore,  and  Otis  Goodall,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  first  bicycle  ridden  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  the  property  of  a  former 
secretary  of  the  British  Legation.  It  is 
not  over  fifteen  years  since  it  appeared — 
a  sixty-inch  wheel  with  solid  steel  back- 
bone, and  it  weighed  over  a  hundred 
pounds.  Even  at  that  date  the  "  bone- 
shaker "  velocipedes  had  gone  into  the 
garret  of  disuse.  With  the  disappearance 
of  rotting  wooden  pavements  and  the 
ousting  of  cobblestones  in  the  70s,  the 
asphalt  of  to-day  and  the  pavement  of 
the  future  appeared.  The  connection  be- 
tween an  asphalt  pavement  and  the  use 
of  bicycles  is  self  evident  to  all  who  have 
seen  one  and  mounted  the  other. 

The  day  is  within  conning  distance  when 
bicycles  will  be  as  numerous  and  cheap  as 
sewing  machines,  and  as  universally  used 
in  America  as  skates  on  winter  canals  in 
Holland.  When  that  day  comes  the  health 
of  America  will  improve,  the  death  rate 
will  drop  a  notch,  and  several  medical 
colleges  will  nail  up  their  doors.  Over 
five  thousand  bicycles  are  ridden  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  number  of  riders  is  per- 
haps a  thousand  in  excess,  owing  to 
extensive  patronage  of  several  large 
wheel-renting  agencies.  The  first  lady's 
bicycle  was  built  and  ridden  here.  The 
conception  of  the  U  frame  originated  in 
Washington.  Over  three  hundred  ladies 
own  and  ride  safety  bicycles,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  their  needs,  and  no  accident  or 
injury  of  limb,  body  or  health  to  a  lady 


rider  has  yet  been  recorded.  Bicycle 
jurisprudence  has  received  several  nota- 
ble decisions  in  the  District  courts  from 
contests  between  plucky  wheelmen  and 
that  distinct    species  of   swine  in  human 
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Suffice  it  that  the 
jug    handled  "    in 


form,  the  "road  hog." 
decisions  have  been  ' 
favor  of  the  bicyclists. 

The  Capital  Bicycle  Club  is  the  princi- 
pal and  oldest  body  of  wheelmen  in  the 
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District,  and  is  ranked  by  few,  in  age  or 
membership,  in  tlie  country.  It  was  or- 
ganized over  eleven  years  ago  by  pioneer 
wheelmen.  It  has  had  steady  growth  and 
numbers  125  members.  Seven  years  since 
it  moved  into  a  fine  club  house  on  Fif- 
teenth   street,  between  C  and    D.     That 


amples  of  instantaneous  photography  of 
still  more  remarkable  bicycling  feats. 
One  group  covers  the  fancy  riding  of 
Rex  Smith,  the  most  graceful  amateur 
gymnast  that  ever  touched  a  wheel.  He 
seldom  indulges  in  the  feats  by  which  he 
won  his  reputation,  but  may  occasionally 


MISS    NANNIE    BAVARD. 


structure  not  only  presents  a  pleasing 
architectural  exterior,  but  is  commodious 
and  as  charming  as  a  private  house  within. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  fine  engravings 
and  pictures  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  club. 

Among  the  extensive  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  club  are  some  remarkable  ex- 


be  seen  teaching  a  younger  limb  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  spidery  web  of  steel. 
Here  are  Rex  Smith  and  Will  Robertson 
playing  polo  on  Star  bicycles.  Here 
again  the  "  Twin  Stars  "  riding  down  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Another  is 
a  photograph  of  Robertson  wheeling 
along  the  stone  coping  of  Cabin  John's 
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bridge,  barely  eighteen  inches  wide  and  a 
hundred  feet  sheer  above  instant  death. 

The  social  side  of  athletic  club  life  has 
been  strongly  developed.  The  Capital 
Club  hops  have  been  as  popular  as  its 
moonlight  runs  ;  its  race  meetings,  events 
to  be  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness 
and  enjoyed  with  pleasure.  Crist,  Brown 
and  Barber  were  developed  as  racing 
men  under  its  winged  wheel.  The  ruthless 
advance  of  building  operations  destroyed 
the  fine  quarter-mile  track  in  Athletic 
Park,  which  compelled  the  club  to  take 
steps  to  secure  for  its  members  other 
grounds. 

The  Washington  Cycle  Club,  though 
smaller  and  younger  than  the  Capital, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty,  takes  im- 
portance as  the  league  club  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  due  to  the  spirited  action 
of  this  club,  then  in  its  infancy,  that  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  held  its 
annual  meet  here  in  1885,  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  Those  who 
visited  and  participated  in  that  event 
carried  away  not  only  pleasant  memories 
of  Washington  streets,  parks  and  other 
attractions,  but  a  profound  impression  of 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  ener- 
getic Cycle  Club. 

The  Columbia  Bicycle  Club,  with  sixty 
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members,  is  quartered  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  near  Four  and  a  Half  street. 
It  is  recruited  largely  from  riders  em- 
ployed in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Wheel  Club,  the 
Crescent  Bicycle  Club,  of  Capitol  Hill, 
and  the  Georgetown  Wheel  Club  aggre- 
gate a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Probably  the  only  colored  bicycle  club 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world, 
is  located  in  Washington.  It  has  a  good 
membership,  and  appears  to  thrive  like  a 
black  walnut  tree. 

The  Ladies'  Bicycle  Club,  organized  to 
encourage  the  timid  fair  in  attempting 
the  innovation  of  riding  wheels,  rose  rap- 
idly to  over  one  hundred  members.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  the  object  of  its  inau- 
guration it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
trance. 

The  200  league  wheelmen  in  the  Dis- 
trict have  the  necessary  local  organiza- 
tion. George  S.  Atwater,  of  the  National 
League  racing  board,  is  chief  consul, 
N.  Macdaniels  vice-consul,  and  W.  H. 
Stearns  secretary  and  treasurer.  E.  De- 
maray  is  a  member  of  the  National  League 
hotel  committee. 

Washington  may  fairly  challenge  the 
country  as  a  tennis  city.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  courts  testify  to  the 
popularity  of  the  game.  Thousands  of 
its  devotees  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  racquet  and  doff  the  white 
flannel  with  the  first  flit  of  snow.  No  one 
knows  who  laid  out  the  first  court,  who 
owned  the  first  racquet  or  played  the 
first  game  ;  but  the  very  first  club  to 
give  fixed  popularity  to  the  game  was 
organized  in  1878,  and  was  composed  of 
leading  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club. 

Members  of  the  British  Legation  and 
their  families  played  lawn  tennis  on  the 
grounds  to  the  rear  of  the  legation  build- 
ing even  earlier  than  that.  This  first  or- 
ganization was  known  as  the  Washington 
Tennis  Club,  changing  its  name  after 
three  years  to  the  Arlington  Tennis  Club. 
Two  of  its  members,  Robert  and  Oris 
Brown,  are  now  members  of  the  Racquet 
Club.  The  second  organization,  and  one 
which  has  club  records  running  back 
over  ten  years,  is  the  Maple  Tennis  Club, 
having  numerous  fine  courts  in  Le  Droit 
Park. 

Among  its  many  members  are  W.  E. 
Williams,    Frank    and    Clarence    McClel- 
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land,  Frank  Butterworth,  Xandre  Ginesi, 
J.  McCawley  and  others. 

From  two  to  two  hundred  o^'ganizations, 
with  an  active  membership  of  over  three 
thousand,  indicate  the  growth  of  tennis 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  Washington. 
The  Bachelor  Club  is  the  largest  and  most 
popular.  It  has  a  membership  of  forty- 
five  and  its  five  dirt  courts  at  Seventeenth 
and  P  streets  are  always  full.  Many  ex- 
citing District  tournaments  and  several 
of  the  Southern  L.  T.  Association  have 
been  held  on  its  courts.  The  Columbia 
Athletic  Club  can  muster  seventy-five 
tennis  players,  and  the  Racquet  Club  has 
three  fine  courts  at  Twenty-first  and  P 
streets.  The  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tudor  Place 
and  Taviaque  clubs  are  other  leading 
organizations,  but  almost  every  vacant 
lot,  every  square,  every  suburban  field 
has  its  court,  and  the  game  is  arousing 
widespread  interest. 

In  no  particular  has  there  been  such  a 
radical  change  as  in  the  character  of  the 
game.  From  the  old  easy  return  and  cut 
serve  the  strong  local  players  have,  by 
contact  with  the  cracks  from  other  cities, 
developed  into  strong,  rapid  servers,  with 
scientific  strokes,  and  ability  to  return 
and  place  the  most  terrific  volleying  with 
accuracy  and  effect.  Jack  Pope,  now  in 
Nicaragua ;  Oscar  A.  Menocal,  William 
Boag,  Charles  L.  McCawley,  Frank  But- 
terworth, the  Dudley  boys,  Xandre  Ginesi, 
and  a  half  dozen  others  I  could  name 
can  easily    hold    their   own  with  anyone 


under  championship  form,  and  the  next 
few  years  ought  to  develop  an  Ameri- 
can champion  within  the  District's  three 
straight  sides. 

Lying  on  the  verge  of  that  home  of 
American  horsemen,  the  South,  Washing- 
ton has  always  shown  more  or  less  of 
activity  in  the  saddle.  The  influence  of 
West  Point  and  the  army  is  easily  de- 
tected in  every  other  rider  who  canters 
out  Fourteenth  street  road  or  pulls  up  at 
Dumblane.  Next  to  the  military  seat, 
prim  and  erect,  the  freer  saddle  of  Vir- 
ginia has  had  its  sway,  the  long-stirruped, 
high-pommeled,  loose-reined  carriage  of  a 
tournament-riding  chivalry,  trusting  much 
to  the  sure  footedness  and  sagacity  of  its 
half-bred  stock,  and  holding  eye  and  hand 
free  for  other  purposes. 

It  was  only  with  the  incursion  of  a  large 
body  of  wealthy  patrons  of  horseback 
riding  that  the  English  hunting  saddle 
with  its  short  stirrup  and  the  accompany- 
ing crop  obtained  a  hold  some  eleven  years 
back.  Since  then  this  noble  recreation 
has  gained  immensely  in  favor.  A  num- 
ber of  wealthy  gentlemen,  headed  by 
Secretary  Whitney,  about  four  years 
since  promoted  the  building  of  a  fine  rid- 
ing academy,  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  best  equipped  in  the  country. 
The  stimulus  which  this  institution  gave 
to  horseback  riding  will  long  outlive  the 
organization  which  backed  it.  The  acad- 
emy is  now  controlled  by  several  wealthy 
Virginia  horsemen,  who  intend  to  utilize 
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it  in  the  interests  of  thoroughbred  stock 
raising,  as  an  adjunct  of  their  extensive 
breeding  establishments. 

The  only  body  at  present  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  riding  club  is  the  Durablane, 
a  cross-country  riding  club,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Dumblane,  on  the  T.enally- 
town  road,  beyond  what  once  was  ex- 
President  Cleveland's  estate.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howland,  of  Morrisania,  New  York, 
who  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
in  Washington,  have  been  the  active  lead- 
ers of  the  club.  Mr.  Howland  is  the 
proud  owner  of  the  half-bred  horse  On- 
tario, which  won  the  high- jumping  record 
at  Chicago  last  fall.  Colonel  Neville, 
Hal  and  Rozier  Dulaney  and  Messrs. 
Whitney,  Knutt  and  Tidd-Pratt  are  among 
its  active  members.  The  existence  here 
of  a  number  of  very  daring  cross-country 
riders,  available  for  the  nucleus  of  a  wider 
organization,  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
such  a  riding  club  as  few  cities  can  possess. 

Washington  has  no  suburban  villages. 
Unlike  the  large  cities  of  the  North  and 
East  no  fostered  manufacturing  towns 
abide  beneath  her  eaves.  Across  the 
Potomac  miles  of  land  lie  fallow,  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Fairfax  Court  House  and 
west  toward  the  Loudoun  Hills.  Rock 
Creek,  within  the  District  limits,  is  as  wild 
and  picturesque  as  the  Yellowstone,  and 
the  red  fox  has  his  den  within  rifle  shot  of 
Brightwood,  where  Colonel  Hoskins  keeps 
a  fine  pack  of  hounds.  The  colonel  rides 
like  a  thoroughbred  himself  and  close  at 
his    heels    come    Gwin    Tompkins  —  the 


well-known  turf  writer  "  Greystone  " — Dr. 
Darling,  Ed.  C.  Blunt,  Dick  Peters,  Arthur 
Herbert  and  others. 

The  contingent  of  the  gentler  sex  is 
not  to  be  ignored.  Miss  Nannie  Bayard 
heads  the  list  as  the  best  rider  in  the  ex- 
Secretary's  family.  Miss  May  McCul- 
loch,  daughter  of  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch  ; 
Miss  Myers,  Miss  Alice  Maury,  Miss 
Ethel  Sprague,  Miss  Annie  Ayer,  a 
daughter  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who 
learned  to  ride  on  the  pampas,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Tompkins,  the  charming 
magazine  writer,  are  at  home  in  the  side 
saddle,  and  can  show  the  crack  pupils  of 
the  academies  the  way  across  the  stiffest 
stretches  in  the  country  side.  Miss  Ethel 
Sprague  is  a  particularly  daring  and  reck- 
less rider,  a  black-eyed,  slight  brunette  of 
twenty,  who  inherits  her  mother's  grace 
and  vivacity.  She  handles  the  foils,  too, 
like  an  expert,  quite  as  well  as  Miss  Mc- 
Culloch, whose  slender  wrists  contain 
cords  of  steel. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  place  the  limits 
of  recreative  athleticism  in  Washington. 
Into  every  branch  of  sport  its  ramifi- 
cations extend.  Five  thousand  are  devo- 
tees of  the  wheel,  three  thousand  of  the 
net  and  racquet,  not  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred are  especially  given  to  aquatics. 
Fully  one  thousand  can  hold  a  stirrup 
with  more  or  less  security.  General  field 
sports  claim  their  hundreds,  and  the  list 
slowly  dwindles  through  the  lines  of 
lovers  of  rod  and  gun,  archers  and  gal- 
lery shots  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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^^00  well  we  know  along  the  leaden  way 
Crowd  griefs  and  cares — an  endless  train — 
Moving  with  muffled  sound  and  sad  refrain. 
O  friend,  turn  thy  steps  hitherward  a  while, 
Wander  o'er  meadows  green,  and  in  their  smile 
Forget  the  weary  echoes  of  the  old,  old  strain. 

Looking  over  some  old  relics  not  long 
ago  I  came  upon  a  "  Manual  on  the  Horse 
and  Dog."  It  was  an  old  book.  In  the 
centre  of  its  stained  pages  were  a  number 
of  blank  inserts.  They  were  written  upon 
with  faded  brown  ink,  and  the  entries  are 
too  concise  to  disclose  even  measurably 
the  pleasures  of  those  bygone  days.  Here 
is  one  for  a  quote  : 

September  7,  1844  :  Left  in  schooner  Sally 
Ann  for  Egg  Harbor,  and  killed  the  following  : 


10 

II 

13 

14 

16" 

17 

20 

Total 

Bl'k-bellied  plover  20 

43 

2 

60 

5 

I 

3 

134 

Willet    ....     II 

6 

21 

I 

3 

28 

0 

70 

Brownbacks    .     .   105 

76 

20 

60 

53 

18 

33 

365 

Yellow  legs     .     .       6 

0 

0 

I 

6 

II 

26 

50 

Robin  snipe    .     .     30 

II 

0 

3 

7 

20 

43 

114 

Greenbacks     .     .       3 

7 

19 

25 

6 

0 

3 

63 

Returned  per  sloop  y^oj-.  Marsh,  September  23, 
1844. 

If  the  wind  held  steady  and  fair  the 
schooner  would  have  had  the  lights  of 
Tuckerton  bearing  abeam  by  the  close 
of  the  day  she  left  New  York,  a  twelve- 
hours   run  !     But  then  she  might  be  be- 


calmed, or  have  to  battle  every  mile 
against  a  strong  and  adverse  gale,  whilst 
the  hours  lengthened  and  the  patience 
waned.  To-day  a  whirl  of  little  over  an 
hour  would  take  us  there.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent place  now,  much  changed  since 
the  old  hunters'  resort,  the  Jones  House, 
stood  facing  the  broad  bay.  As  regular- 
ly as  the  years  rolled  on  there  congregated 
in  this  old  tavern  several  sportsmen  who 
thought  nothing  of  the  difliculties  en- 
countered in  reaching  the  lonely  house, 
knowing  full  well  the  warmth  of  the  wel- 
come awaiting  them.  In  those  days  sto- 
ries, jokes  and  merry  hours  passed  around 
the  old  oaken  table,  and  the  shifting 
firelight  flickered  upon  the  faces  of  men 
made  one  by  that  bond  of  sympathy  ex- 
isting only  in  its  full  intensity  among 
those  who  have  discovered  that  upon 
meadow  and  field  lurk  the  deepest  joys 
life  can  offer.  The  November  nor'easter 
shrieked  around  the  corners  of  the  old 
house,  lulling  its  inmates  to  deeper 
dreams,  for  it  was  music  to  their  ears. 
Just  before  dawn  sportsmen  would  issue 
from  the  door,  follow  the  path  to  the  boat 
house  and  from  there  go  dipping  over  the 
short  waves  to  some  favorite  "stand." 
Ducks  were  very  plentiful  in  those  times, 
and  it  was  seldom    that    the   day's  total 
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failed  to  foot  up  close  to  three  figures. 
But  this  is  a  subject  of  other  years,  long 
since  numbered  among  those  the  mem- 
ory struggles  "fitfully  at  times"  to  clear- 
ly recall,  and  concerns  us  not.  One  wish 
—  only  one  —  my  heart  craves:  it  is  to 
see  in  their  old  familiar  beauty  the  long, 
low  sweeps  of  waving  meadow  grass,  to 
hear  the  hoarse  murmur  of  surf  upon 
an  untrampled  beach  and  listen  to  the 
mellow  call  of  bay  snipe  circling  through 
fathomless  blue.  Vainly  I  plead  ;  the 
relentless  tide  of  past  years  lies  between 
my  wish  and  its  fulfillment,  and  now 
nothing  is  left  but  the  shadow  of  pleas- 
ures that  once  were.  Egg  Harbor  and 
thy  memories,  farewell  ! 

The  family  of  bay  snipe  or  shore  birds, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  is  the  most 
peripatetic  and  uncertain  of  all  birds  the 
sportsman  considers  game.  The  genus 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  species,  from 
the  lordly  and  graceful  sickle-billed  cur- 
lew to  the  tiny  "  teeter,"  which,  gifted  by 
nature  with  wonderful  power  of  wing, 
are  capable  of  traversing  enormous  dis- 
tances in  a  single  night.  For  days  I  have 
"stooled  "  from  likely  points,  with  poor 
success,  and  at  last,  when  almost  dis- 
couraged, started  out  after  a  nor'easter 
and  found  the  birds  in  immense  flocks, 
having  arrived  the  night  before. 

The  south  side  of  Long  Island,  with  its 
numberless  islands  and  broad  stretches  of 


meadow,  presents  a  particularly  inviting 
feeding  ground  to  these  wandering  flocks. 
In  the  spring  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
line  of  migration  passes  far  out  from 
Long  Island  and  few  birds  find  their  way 
to  its  shores.  This  is  invariably  the  case 
with  the  lesser  yellow  legs  and  willet, 
their  occurrence  during  the  vernal  flight 
being  very  rare,  although  the  former  is 
the  most  common  species  during  summer. 
Even  during  the  autumnal  flight,  when 
wind  and  weather  are  favorable,  they  oc- 
casionally forget  their  old  feeding  grounds. 
On  one  occasion,  after  waiting  long  and 
impatiently  for  the  advent  of  the  "  flight,"  I 
saw  thousands — curlew,  marlin,  willet  and 
yellow  legs — passing  high  up  before  the 
strong  north  wind  and  going  onward  out 
to  sea. 

The  most  predominant  trait  of  these 
birds  is  their  extreme  sociability,  and  we 
who  gun  'long  shore  take  every  advan- 
tage of  this  domestic  feeling  by  decoy- 
ing them  with  rough  but  skillful  copies  of 
their  species  hewn  out  of  wood  and  dip- 
ped in  brown  paint  to  more  closely  carry 
out  the  fair  deceit. 

Bay  bird  shooting  is  not  the  tame  sport 
many  consider  it,  for  a  keen  eye,  to  detect 
the  species  of  a  flock  so  far  away  that  it 
resembles  a  bit  of  cloud,  and  a  power  to 
imitate  their  calls  are  essential  to  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  celerity  with  which 
a  gunner  can  load  and  fire,  using  a  breech- 
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loader,  it  is  very  seldom  that  bags  of  phe- 
nomenal size  are  made  nowadays.  True, 
they  are  killed,  when  the  flight  is  on,  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  apparent  warrant 
to  the  assertion  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  have  been  entirely  shot  off.  On  this 
question  I  emphatically  take  the  negative 
side. 

With  a  longing  for  a  breath  of  meadow 
breeze,  supplemented  by  an  abiding  an- 
tagonism to  the  ways  of  men  in  cities,  I 
took  up  my  shotgun,  packed  some  shells, 
a  couple  of  flannel  shirts,  the  old  shoot- 
ing jacket  and  a  few  other  "  couldn't-do- 
withouts  "  and  that  very  afternoon  found 
myself  stowed  in  a  car  seat,  with  all  my 
possessions  at  my  feet. 

Swiftly  pass  the  hours,  for  restful  is  the 
ever  -  changing  picture  of  green  to  the 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  the  city. 
With  the  grip  of  my  friend's  hand  I  lose 
completely  the  lingering  sense  of  cosmo- 
politan restraint.  It  is  the  same  bronzed 
Frank  who  welcomes  me — a  strong,  warm- 
hearted fellow,  with  clear  gray  eyes  telling 
of  unvarying  purpose. 

A  slight  feeling  of  curiosity  rises  as  we 
ride  down  the  road,  for 

"  Too  rare,  too  rare  have  been  my  visits  here," 
and  I  say  to  myself  perhaps  the  old  bay 
has  changed  since  last  I  sailed  o'er  its 
surface.  The  last  bend  glitters  through 
the  pines  ;  we  see  its  broad  expanse  as 
calm,  unaltered  and  as  bright  as  of  yore — 
no,  not  quite  unchanged  ;  upon  its  banks 
a  few  more  human  nests  have  found 
places,  detracting  from  its  natural  beauty. 

The  evening  mist  is  already  rising  in 
the  east  ;  the  long  beach,  turned  yellow 
by  the  low  sun,  lies  close  upon  the 
horizon.  One  single  house  breaks  the 
level  line.     That  is  our  haven. 

Slowly  at  first  the  Foam  glides  for- 
ward ;  further  out,  away  from  interfering 
cedars,  the  breeze  increases,  and  the  white 
frill  about  her  bow  extends.  To  leeward 
slips  smoothly  with  us  the  never-absent 
undulating  shadow  of  the  great  mainsail. 
Lonely  is  this  home,  perched  upon  the 
edge  of  the  Napeague  Beach.  Beyond  the 
indefinite  green  of  marsh,  beyond  the 
dunes,  fades  the  dim  light,  and  the  night 
mists  creep  slowly  in  from  over  the  east- 
ern sea.  The  narrow  circlet  of  shore  has 
lost  its  warm  tint  now.  Somewhere  there 
has  been  a  storm  and  great  broad  bands 
of  steely  gray  roll  above  the  western  line 
of  hills.  Between  rifts  flare,  with  the  un- 
certainty of  lightning  flashes,  long  bars  of 
gold.     Above  flames  the  deep  glow  of  the 


day's  last  blush.  Suddenly  the  ashen  mass 
lifts  ;  from  its  lower  edge  shines  full  along 
the  waters  a  wide  path  of  deep  orange. 
It  is  the  end. 

"The  day  hath  passed  into  the  land  of 
dreams.  The  twilight  deepens.  The 
trees  that  fringe  the  shore  lose  outline 
and  vanish  in  the  dusk." 

As  we  sit  before  the  cabin  watching  the 
fragrant  wreaths  from  our  tiny  furnaces 
drift  off  and  mingle  with  the  moon- 
light, suddenly  through  the  perfect  silence 
comes  trembling  the  clear,  bell-like  whistle 
of  the  upland  plover.  The  beauty  of  this 
call  is  indescribable.  From  the  vigor  of 
our  answering  whistle  the  wanderers  must 
imagine  an  immense  number  of  their 
brothers  are  resting  below.  We  hear  them 
come  lower  and  at  last  locate  where  they 
drop.  But  enough.  The  hour  is  late,  so 
let  us  to  bed  and  dream  of  luck  on  the 
morrow. 

Beautiful  beyond  all  others  is  the  hour 
of  early  morn  before  light  pales  the  lustre 
of  the  morning  star.  Already  along  the 
east  flicker  vague  hints  of  coming  day- 
break and  we  must  not  tarry.  That  flock 
of  plover  we  whistled  "  down  "  in  the  early 
evening  will  not  stay  ;  as  soon  as  the  cool 
morning  mist  has  risen  they  will  be  on  their 
way  again. 

Stowing  decoys  and  a  cold  lunch  under 
the  thwarts,  the  skiffs  are  headed  for  a 
point  just  ahead.  "  Carefully  now,  they're 
close  by,"  we  whispered.  Frank  is  some- 
where off  on  my  left,  hidden  by  the  fog, 
when  two  reports  boom  through  the  air, 
followed  by  his  shout.  "  Look  out !  they're 
coniin'  down  wind."  A  solitary  bay  bird, 
driving  with  the  wind,  travels  through 
the  air  with  considerable  rapidity.  I  slip 
behind  a  convenient  bayberry  bush  at 
Frank's  warning.  Four  birds  come  directly 
over  and  only  two  go  on.  The  hopes  this 
early  success  arouses  end  in  nought  but  dis- 
appointment. I  "  rig  out  "  in  a  curve  of 
the  beach  designated  as  the  "hole  in  the 
wall,"  and  Frank's  blind  is  in  the  inlet. 
We  sit  it  out  until  nearly  lo  o'clock  ;  then 
give  matters  up  and  pull  away  for  home. 

What  wondrous  stillness  is  this  resting 
over  sea  and  beach  ?  Faint  winds  of  the 
early  morniifg  have  stolen  away,  leaving 
behind  absolute  quiet.  A  world  of  shore- 
less, cloudless  blue.  Perfectly  motionless 
waters  mirror  the  fathomless,  fleckless  im- 
mensity of  sky.  Vibrating  through  the 
ascending  heat  shimmer  the  distant  hills. 

The  atmosphere  is  imbued  with  some 
unusual     power     of     transmission.       All 
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sounds  —  the  click  of  a  fisherman's  oar 
against  the  thole  pins,  the  plaintive  call  of 
sandpipers — are  heard.  Resting  over  all 
is  that  indefinable  calm  which  precedes 
the   storm  it  surely  forecasts. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun's  glow  left  the 
line  of  cedars  when  the  vanguard  of  the 
storm  commenced  to  roll  across,  swiftly 
blotting  out  all  color.  Along  toward  mid- 
night the  shrieking  wind  around  the  house 
awoke  me.  Tinkling  against  the  window 
panes  the  rain  drove  with  the  force  of 
shot.  What  care  we  for  this  wild,  fierce 
nor'easter  ?  Nothing,  and  we  turn  over 
and  dream  again. 

The  morning  dawns  faint  and  gray, 
above  a  mass  of  froth  and  hurrying,  white- 
crested  waves.  The  barren  dunes  seem 
part  of  the  driving,  ragged  masses  of  scud 
sweeping  low  over  the  earth.  One  illim- 
itable waste  of  neutral-tinted  vapor,  and 
high  over  the  voice  of  the  tempest  is  the 
unchanging  hoarse  roar  of  the  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 
storm  instead  of  abating  increased  in  vio- 
lence. Looking  through  the  spyglass  I 
could  see  hundreds  of  bay  birds  eddying 


and  tossed  by  the  gale  or  huddled  wher- 
ever they  could  find  shelter  on  the  shore. 
The  old  inlet  was  literally  covered  with 
their  forms,  and  among  them  the  willet 
was  conspicuous  by  its  white  plumage. 
During  lulls  in  the  storm  we  heard  shrill 
whistles  of  the  frightened  whisps  as  they 
went  whirling  past  like  bits  of  detached 
cloud. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  looking 
across  the  frothy  waves,  my  gaze  was 
arrested  by  a  moving  speck  far  out  on  the 
broader  part  of  the  bay. 

"  It's  one  of  the  catboats  broken  adrift 
from  the  Shinnecock  Hills,"  remarked 
Frank,  as  he  focused  the  glass  on  it.  "  She's 
coming  along  lively,"  he  continued,  "and 
there  won't  be  much  left  when  she's  been 
ashore  a  few  minutes." 

"  Come,  Frank,  lend  a  hand  with  these 
reefing  points  !  "  I  shouted  from  the  cock- 
pit of  the  Foam. 

"  All  right,  if  you're  willing  I'm  with 
you,  and  I  guess  she'll  stand  it,"  he  re- 
plied. 

A  minute  later  the  Foam  was  out  from 
the  lee  of  the  house  and  scudding  under 
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reefed  mainsail  toward  the  tossing  black 
speck  growing  larger  every  second.  I  had 
been  half  hoping  something  would  turn  up 
and  relieve  the  monotony.  In  fact  I  had 
just  decided  to  take  out  the  Foam  when  I 
caught  sight  of  this  skipperless  "cattle." 
My  wish  for  excitement  was  gratified. 
Small  as  was  the  area  of  canvas  displayed 
to  the  gale  there  were  moments  when  the 
boat  rose  on  the  top  of  a  wave  and  ca- 
reened over,  until  it  seemed  as  if  recov- 
ery were  impossible.  But  she  did  re- 
cover and  came  staggering  up  into  the 
wind  to  be  met  by  another  "  knock  down." 
Clinging  to  the  windward  gunwale,  half 
blinded  by  the  furious  rain  and  showers  of 
spray,  we  held  her  to  it. 

Truly  this  is  sailing  on  "  an  edge,"  for 
only  when  the  sail  laid  almost  flat  on  the 
waves  did  I  shove  the  tiller  "  a-lee," 
spilling  the  wind  and  bringing  her  to  a 
more  even  keel.  Soon,  watching  his 
chance  as  we  hove  to  alongside,  Frank 
jumped  aboard  with  a  tow  line,  made  it 
fast  forward  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  of  it  we  were  driving  back  with 
the  derelict. 

Before  dark  the  wind  lessened  some- 
what and  a  lightening  up  in  the  west 
promised  clearer  weather  ere  long.  Every- 
thing was  again  made  ready  for  an  early 
start  the  next  day.  There  is  an  unwritten 
law  among  the  bay  men  to  the  effect  that 
first  come  first  hold.  After  such  a  storm 
as  this  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  thou- 
sands of  bay  snipe  on  the  south  side,   and 


all  the  most  desirable  stands  will  be 
occupied  early.  There  is  one  delusion 
which  is  familiar  to  us  all — that  is  the  in- 
comprehensibly short  space  of  time  be- 
tween going  to  bed  at  night  and  being 
routed  out  in  the  morning.  In  this  partic- 
ular instance  the  interval  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  minutes — measured 
by  the  time  dial  of  my  imagination. 
"  Come,  old  man,  tumble  out  now." 
I  needed  no  second  invitation.  The 
driftwood  was  already  crackling  merrily 
in  our  small,  rusty  stove  ;  the  coffee  was 
cooking,  and  by  the  rather  uncertain  light 
of  a  tiny  lamp  I  sliced  up  some  bacon. 
No,  my  patient  reader,  I  am  not  going  to 
inflict  upon  you  the  time-honored  phrases 
descriptive  of  the  lusciousness  of  that 
home-made  meal — no,  not  that  ;  but  if  I 
simply  say  it  yN3.s,good,  you  will  understand. 
Through  the  open  door  came  a  couple  of 
calls  from  yellow  legs,  already  a-wing. 
Soon  we  were  afloat,  and  though  my  com- 
panion was  not  fifty  feet  distant  the  only 
way  I  could  trace  his  boat  was  by  the 
phosphorescent  glow  as  the  oars  took  the 
water.  Darkness  still  veiled  the  earth 
when  the  "  stools "  were  all  disposed 
with  heads  up  wind.  The  scanty  blind 
was  rearranged  as  well  as  possible,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  it 
was  light  enough  to  shoot.  What  little 
breeze  there  was  came  from  the  southwest 
and  everything  pointed  favorably  to  a  big 
"flight." 

From  what  portion  of  the  heavens  came 
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the  faint  sound  ?  Nearer,  nearer,  though 
still  invisible  in  the  waning  darkness,  the 
whistling  sounded.  They  —  fortunate 
birds  ! — passed  close  by,  hidden  by  the 
sheltering  night.  Soon  another  welcome 
chorus  trembled  waveringly  to  my  ears. 
Crouching  forward  I  replied  with  all  the 
power  of  my  lungs.  Again  and  again 
came  the  answering  whistle,  approaching 
closer  and  closer,  until  from  out  the  dim 
air  rushed  a  splendid  flock  of  yellow  legs, 
and,  dropping  their  long  legs,  with  low 
curved  wings  prepared  to  alight.  In- 
stantly the  barrels  flashed  tiny  bullets 
among  their  serried  ranks.  The  survivors 
"  skivered,"  darting  in  all  directions,  then 
came  together  and  vanished.  Already 
warm  light  had  reddened  the  eastern  sky. 
A  great  shaft  of  rosy-tinted  vapor,  like  a 
ray  from  the  brow  of  the  Infinite,  shot  up- 
ward toward  the  zenith.  Across  the  bay 
the  first  beams  of  sunlight  extinguished 
the  lighthouse  lamp  and  traveled  slowly 
down  its  upright  side,  while  I  was  still  in 
shadow.  When  I  looked  again  the  sand 
dunes  no  longer  hid  the  sun's  dazzling 
face.     The  day  was  born. 

What  are  those  away  over  there,  now 
hidden  by  the  dark  background  of  mead- 
ow, now  showing  close  against  the  sky? 
They  are  "yelpers."  Did  they  hear  my 
whistle  ?  Are  they  coming  or  going  ?  A 
moment  of  suspense  ;  then,  catching  sight 
of  the  "stools,"  they  alter  their  line  of 
flight  and  head  my  way.  The  encourag- 
ing calls  I  send  toward  them  are  unneces- 
sary, for  they  never  waver  ;  while  I,  crouch- 
ing low,  wait  until  they  jostle  each  other 
above  the  decoys  and  then — who  cannot 
guess  what  follows  ? 

Later  on  a  flock  of  wary  sickle-billed 
curlew  passed  over  my  head.  Although 
loaded  with  fine  shot  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  three.  In  point  of  size 
they  are  the  king  of  bay  birds,  but  a  gas- 
tronomic estimate  places  them  below 
many  smaller  varieties. 

For  almost  two  hours  the  incessant  flight 
continued — a  flight  such  as  never  fell  to  my 
lot  to  encounter  on  previous  trips  and  one 
that  I  never  expect  to  meet  with  again. 
Darting  down  to  the  "  stools,"  they  came 
from  all  directions.  Now  the  mellow  flut- 
ing of  the  lesser  yellow  legs,  then  the  gen- 
tle twitter  of  settling  dowitchers,  and 
next,  with  humming  notes,  a  flock  of  willet 
settled  among  the  dummies. 

At  varying  intervals  single  greenbacks 
would  drive  past  without  hesitating. 
By    9    o'clock    the    flight     ceased,    so    I 
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gathered  up  stools  and  moved  down  to 
Frank's  stand  in  the  inlet.  He  had  been 
equally  fortunate,  and  while  discussing 
the  next  move  we  descried  a  big  flock  of 
"  jacks."  This  blind  was  on  the  only 
piece  of  beach  on  the  bay  side,  and  the 
stools  could  be  seen  plainly  in  the  white 
sand  from  a  great  distance.  We  called 
and  presently  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  them  answer.  Hesitating  a  little 
they  finally  set  wings  and  swooped  down, 
to  be  met  with  by  four  reports.  This 
completed  the  real  sport  of  the  day,  but 
a  small  flight  in  the  afternoon  added  a 
few  more. 

That  evening  we  packed  away  on  grass 
as  fine  and  large  a  mess  of  birds  as  I  ever 
helped  to  bring  to  bag. 

For  several  days  I  noticed  flocks  of 
golden  plover  passing  over  the  dunes  and 
occasionally  saw  them  upon  the  beach.  The 
place  which  our  golden  friend  holds  in 
the  regard  of  the  bayman  is  similar  to 
the  position  of  the  quail  in  the  estimation 
of  the  upland  gunner.  Each  is  king  over 
his  particular  territory.  The  "  green- 
back," as  he  is  familiarly  called,  notwith- 
standing his  royal  raiment  of  golden- 
flecked  plumage,  his  beauty  and  the  front 
rank  he  holds  among  the  bay  snipe,  is 
bold  and  unsuspicious,  seldom  refusing  to 
descend  and  have  a  social  confab  with 
his  wooden  brothers.  Usually  the  more 
desirable  a  thing  is  the  more  difficult 
is  the  way  of  its  attainm.ent.  In  the  case 
of  the  bay  bird  undergoing  consideration 
all  this  is  reversed. 

Again  we  were  pulling  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  in  the  darkest  hours.  Faintly 
the  light  broke  along  the  shore,  banishing 
the  white  night  mist  and  sendmg  it  curl- 
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ing  away  to  the  westward,  where  it  hung 
for  hours  like  a  pall  of  smoke.  In  front 
the  first  rays  of  sunlight  sifting  through 
the  surf  spray  formed  miniature  rainbows 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Behind  the 
sparse  grass,  gemmed  with  its  coating  of 
hoar  frost,  rustled  like  a  sea  of  satin-fin- 
ished silver.  But  ere  long  something  hap- 
pened which  drove  away  all  thoughts  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Instinctively  we  drop- 
ped within  our  hastily-constructed  blind, 
searching  the  heavens  eagerly  for  the 
authors  of  a  shrill  tremolo.  Ah!  there  they 
were,  a  whirling  speck  shooting  across  the 
sky.  Useless  to  whistle  ;  the  feeble  imi- 
tation would  not  be  heard  200  yards 
against  the  fresh  breeze. 

What  a  splendid  flock  it  was — forty  at 
least  !  Down  we  crouched,  fairly  hugging 
the  sand.  At  last  a  whistle  reached  them 
— they  replied  in  chattering  chorus.  Out- 
ward   in    a    great    circle    they     floated, 


gradually  turning  until  heading  up  wind  ; 
then,  with  set  wings,  drooped  legs  and  low 
notes  of  welcome,  they  glided  in,  hovering 
a  second  over  the  "stools."  At  the  flash 
and  report  they  got  up  wildly,  but  we 
each  dropped  two  with  the  second  barrel. 

We  were  old  hands,  and  excitement  had 
not  paralyzed  the  muscles  of  our  mouths, 
so  we  dropped  back,  broke  open  the 
"  double,"  shoved  in  two  more  cartridges 
and  puckered  our  lips  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
call the  scattered  individuals.  The  celerity 
with  which  these  birds,  when  wounded, 
can  get  over  the  ground,  is  almost  in- 
credible. 

One  out  of  the  first  flock  was  only 
wing  tipped,  and  he  led  me  some  distance 
in  a  chase  before  I  got  within  long  shot. 
Hearing  two  reports  from  Frank's  gun  I 
turned  and  saw  several  large  birds  rise 
from  the  stools  and  come  toward  me. 
Remaining  motionless,  they  did  not  no- 
tice what  might  have  appeared  to  them 
like  a  brown  rock.  They  were  marlin. 
Waiting  until  directly  overhead  I  jumped 
to  my  feet  and  took  two  with  the  first  and 
one  with  the  second  barrel. 

Several  times  the  conspicuous  location 
of  our  "  counterfeits  "  arrested  the  fleet 
traveling  bunches  from  their  course  far 
above  us.  As  the  day  grew  older  the 
flight  slackened  and  at  about  10  o'clock 
ceased  entirely. 

He  who  has  glanced  along  a  pair  of 
brown  barrels  into  the  waving,  crossing 
wings  above  the  "deceits"  will  ever  after 
hold  the  bay  birds  in  as  much  esteem  as  he 
may  previously,  in  the  ignorance  of  his 
inexperience,  have  considered  them  un- 
worthy the  trouble  of  pursuit. 


WHAT  S  THAT ! 


THE    HIDDEN    LAW— A    CYCLING    STORY. 


BY  HENRY  FRANCIS. 


^.  HENRY  FRAN- 
CIS, fifty -five 
years  of  age,  a 
lawyer  practic- 
ing in  the  city  of 
Boston,  am  writ- 
ing in  the  small 
village  of  Beton- 
Bazoche,  France,  seventy 
kilometres  east  of  Paris. 

A  strange  experience 
which  I  have  had  here  has 
led  me  to  reverse  my  former 
judgment  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  of  phan- 
tasms and  presentiments, 
remarkable  accounts  of 
which  are  occasionally  published. 

After  careful  consideration  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  hid- 
den law  by  which  the  mind  can,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  free  itself  temporarily 
from  the  body's  restraint  and,  passing  in- 
stantly through  space,  see  distant  objects 
and  influence  other  minds  ;  or  that  there 
is  some  undiscovered  line  of  attraction 
conducting  the  souls  of  living  human  be- 
ings, along  which  by  some  spiritual  bat- 
tery the  soul  can  telephone  its  message  to 
a  kindred  soul. 

I  propose  now,  while  every  incident  of 
my  remarkable  experience  is  fresh  in  my 
memory,  to  write  out  with  great  minute- 
ness all  the  details,  so  that  those  who  doubt 
the  conclusions  reached  by  me  may  fur- 
nish some  explanation  of  the  mystery  here 
related. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  1888,  I  sailed 
by  the  steamer  La  Bretagne  from  New  York 
to  Havre.  I  parted  from  my  son  at  Paris, 
July  17  ;  he  to  wheel  on  his  bicycle  through 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  while  I,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  family,  traveled  through 
Switzerland  into  Italy.  We  returned  to 
Paris  the  last  of  August,  and  learning  by 
what  road  my  son  purposed  coming  to  the 
city  I  wrote  at  once  that  I  would  ride  out 
to  meet  him. 

Before  leaving  America  I  had  ordered 
shipped  from  Coventry  to  Paris  two  safety 
bicycles  and  a  tricycle.  I  was  inexperi- 
enced in  the  use  of  either  machine,  but 
being  vigorous,  having  endured  during 
the  War  of   the   Rebellion  many  a  hard 


campaign  and  march,  and  since  then  ac- 
customed myself  to  active  outdoor  exer- 
cise, I  did  not  doubt  that  my  muscles 
would  prove  equal  to  the  emergency  of 
driving  the  tricycle  over  the  excellent 
military  road  that  runs  from  Paris  to- 
ward Strasbourg.  I  received  my  son's 
reply  from  that  city,  dated  August  30, 
in  which  he  set  down  from  his  road  book 
the  villages  through  which  I  should  pass 
for  several  miles  after  leaving  Paris,  and 
where  he  would  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 5,  take  dejeuner  and  await  my  arrival. 
On  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  with  my  bag- 
gage in  a  roll  strapped  on  the  handle  bar, 
I  left  the  hotel,  passing  down  the  Rue 
Rivoli  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
equestrian  statue  just  erected  to  Etienne 
Marcel,  thence  along  the  Seine  and  by 
Avenue  Dauraesnil  out  through  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes. 

As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  noon  I 
crossed  the  river  at  Joinville  le  Pont  ;  left 
the  sounds  and  smells  of  Paris  and 
breathed  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  the  coun- 
try. My  machine  rolled  easily  and  swift- 
ly over  the  white  road,  everywhere  smooth 
and  hard  except  where  paved  in  the  centre 
of  the  villages.  I  soon  passed  through 
Champigny  and  came  to  Ozouer,  twenty- 
eight  kilometres  distant,  where  I  stopped 
a  half  hour  for  lunch.  Then  refreshed, 
I  remounted  and  actively  working  the 
pedals  passed  through  Tournan,  Tres- 
igny,  Rozoy  en  Brie,  and  shortly  after  4 
o'clock  came  to  Carrefour  de  Vaudoy, 
fifty-seven  kilometres  from  Paris.  The 
ride  had  been  most  enjoyable.  The  day 
was  perfect  and  the  air  invigorating.  The 
road,  once  the  royal  highway,  designated 
at  one  or  two  points  by  the  old  stones 
remaining  with  the  fleur  de  lis  chiseled 
thereon,  straight  and  level,  with  few  hills, 
was  shaded  by  the  long  rows  of  tall  pop- 
lar trees  on  either  side.  The  fields  were 
brilliant  with  the  scarlet  poppy  and  other 
wild  flowers.  The  fragrance  of  the  vines 
and  new-mown  grass  perfumed  the  air. 
Here  and  there,  a  little  removed  from  the 
road,  appeared  groups  of  thatched  farm 
houses  half  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  vines 
and  the  pear  trees  symmetrically  trained  on 
their  walls.  Peasants — men,  women  and 
children  —  were  at  work  in  the  fields  or 
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wheeling  home  to  the  cattle  barrows  of 
flower-flecked  grass.  Occasionally  I  met 
shepherds  followed  by  their  flocks,  not 
driving  them.  As  I  approached,  at  a  sig- 
nal from  his  master,  an  intelligent  dog 
drove  the  sheep  to  one  side  to  allow  me 
to  pass.  The  road  menders,  here  and 
there,  were  breaking  stones  with  their 
hammers,  and  piling  them  in  rectangular 
heaps  by  the  road  side,  ready  for  use  to 
repair  any  depression  which  might  occur 
in  the  way. 

At  Carrefour  de  Vaudoy  I  expected  to 
meet  my  son.  It  was  planned  that  he 
would  arrive  there  that  forenoon  and  wait 
to  dine  with  me,  if  I  found  that  I  could 
drive  my  wheel  that  far.  The  village  lies 
a  short  distance  off  the  main  road  to  the 
left,  and  I  was  disappointed  when  I 
wheeled  up  to  the  inn  to  find  that  he,  al- 
though the  appointed  hour  was  past,  had 
not  yet  arrived.  An  hour's  rest  and  still 
he  did  not  come.  To  remain  seemed  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

I  was  tired  and  had  no  desire  to  go  far- 
ther that  night ;  besides,  I  had  no  direction 
or  knowledge  of  the  road.  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  names  of  the  places  beyond 
that  point  and  could  speak  but  little 
French  to  inquire  the  way,  yet  as  often  as 
I  seated  myself,  deciding  to  go  no  far- 
ther, I  was  impelled,  weary  as  I  was,  to 
continue  my  journey  to  seek  my  son  that 
night  at  his  stopping  place,  or  meet  him 
perhaps  on  the  road.  Unable  to  convince 
myself  that  I  ought  to  wait  there  at  the 
place  appointed,  and  to  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  go  on,  I  at  last,  without  dinner, 
mounted  my  wheel  and  returned  to  the 
road.  This  village,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  situated  near  the  intersection  of  two 
ways  ;  and  I  found  very  soon  that  the 
road  I  traveled  turned  at  right  angles 
either  way.  The  one  to  the  left  was  cut 
by  the  continuation  of  the  road  I  had 
been  traveling,  but  this  was  not  apparent 
at  the  first  crossing,  so  when  I  reached  it 
I  was  uncertain  as  to  my  course.  I  chose 
the  right,  and  very  shortly  came  to  the 
village  of  Jouy  le  Chatel. 

Being  in  doubt,  I  alighted  at  a  small 
inn,  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  inquired 
my  way  as  best  I  could  by  naming,  as  the 
place  I  sought.  Fere  Champenoise.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  kilometres 
from  Paris,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
letter  received  by  me  as  a  place  where  my 
son  would  spend  a  night.  The  French  are 
very  quick  to  comprehend  one's  wish  by 
any  sign  or  intimation  given  them,  and 


the  landlord  at  once  informed  me  that  I 
was  out  of  my  way,  that  I  must  go  back 
and  take  the  other  road  ;  then  taking  a 
card  of  his  hotel,  which  reads — 


AU    MOUTON 

CHARMOY-LOGUE, 
JOUY  LE  CHATEL 
(Seine  et  Marne). 
^eje-dners  et  Diners. 


Ecuries  et  Reraises  pour  les  Marchands 
et   Voyageurs. 


he  wrote  on  the  back  the  names  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  road  ran  from 
that  point  to  the  place  designated. 

The  first  name  was  Beton-Bazoches,  and 
thus  I  gained  my  first  knowledge  of  this 
place  in  which  I  was  to  pass  a  night  so 
eventful  that  nothing  can  ever  efface  it 
from  my  memory.  I  at  once  decided,  al- 
though I  was  uncertain  as  to  the  way  and 
the  length  of  it,  that  I  would  go  there 
that  night. 

About  sunset,  exhausted  and  somewhat 
disheartened,  I  turned  from  the  road  to- 
ward the  left,  following  the  direction  of 
a  peasant,  down  a  small  hill  to  the  Hotel 
de  la  Boule  d'Or  at  this  village.  I  had 
not  much  expectation  of  finding  my  son 
there,  but  thought  that  I  might,  if  he  had 
passed  this  way,  somehow  learn  of  it. 
He  was  not  there,  and  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain that  he  had  been  there.  As  the  place 
did  not  look  very  inviting,  I  decided  to 
press  on  before  dark  to  the  next  inn. 
The  main  road  was  hardly  reached  before, 
a  doubt  having  arisen  as  to  whether  he 
might  not  have  passed  me  while  I  was  oft" 
the  road  at  Jouy  le  Chatel,  I  concluded, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  not  to  travel 
further  in  this  blind  way,  but  to  go  back 
to  the  inn,  lodge  there,  and  return  to  Paris 
on  the  morrow  if  my  son  did  not  appear. 
I  called  for  a  room  and  for  dinner.  The 
hotel  was  not  unlike  most  French  country 
inns  ;  it  was  situated  in  a  narrow  'street 
running  from  a  small  square  or  open 
space  and  facing  an  old  stone  church. 
The  entrance  to  the  inn  was  through  large, 
heavy  double  doors  which  admitted  car- 
riages to  an  inner  court,  terminating  in 
the  rear  by  the  stable  and  outbuildings. 
I  was  conducted  by  the  femme  de  cham- 
bre  up  a  flight  of  outside  steps  to  a  room 
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overlooking  the  court  and  barnyard.  Not 
being  pleased  with  the  outlook,  I  shook 
my  head  to  express  my  dissatisfaction, 
and  pointing  to  the  front  of  the  house 
requested  a  room  facing  the  street. 

The  court  was  bounded  on  the  left  by 
the  kitchen,  through  which  the  dining  room 
was  reached,  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
cafe  and  billiard  room,  through  which  I 
followed  the  maid  upstairs  to  a  corner 
bedroom,  facing  on  one  side  the  square 
and  church.  The  chamber  was  small  and 
cheerless ;  a  bedstead,  table,  washstand 
and  two  chairs  of  the  cheapest  quality 
were  the  only  articles  of  furniture,  and 
the  walls  were  bare  of  ornament.  At 
dinner  there  were  other  guests,  evidently 
not  travelers,  but  residents  of  the  village. 
They  were  as  curious  as  Yankees,  seeking 
to  learn  all  they  could  about  me,  how  I 
came  there  and  the  purpose  of  my  jour- 
ney. They  tried  again  and  again  to  en- 
gage me  in  conversation,  but  they  appar- 
ently understood  my  English  no  better 
than  I  their  French.  One  or  two  French 
words  that  I  ventured  to  utter  produced 
an  avalanche  of  incomprehensible  phrases, 
to  which  I  replied  by  a  shake  of  my  head. 

The  button  of  the  military  order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  wore  on  the  lapel  of  my  coat,  at  last 
caught  their  attention  and  by  its  colors 
they  doubtless  recognized  me  as  a  citizen 
of  the  country  of  the  stars  and  stripes ; 
then  one  of  them,  to  indicate  that  he  re- 
cognized my  nationality,  sung  the  air  of 
"America,"  to  which  I  replied  with  part  of 
the  words  and  air  of  the  "Marseillaise."  I 
was  invited  after  dinner  to  join  their 
games.  Excusing  myself,  I  bade  them 
at  once  "bon  soir"  and  retired  for  the 
rest  which  my  body,  fatigued  by  the  un- 
usual labor  of  the  day,  urgently  demand- 
ed. My  eyes  were  heavy  and  I  felt  as- 
sured that  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
disappointments  of  the  day  would  soon 
be  forgotten  in  quiet  sleep.  Yet  the 
moment  that  I  entered  the  room  and  pre- 
pared to  retire  for  the  night,  a  strange  in- 
definable feeling  possessed  me  ;  and  when 
my  head  touched  the  pillow  I  was  intensely 
restless  and  wakeful.  In  vain  did  I  close 
my  eyes.  The  talk  of  the  players  below, 
their  steps  and  the  click  of  the  billiard 
balls  conduced  for  a  long  time  to  keep 
me  awake,  but  when  the  whole  house  was 
silent  and  no  sound  could  be  heard  save 
the  clock  in  the  square  counting  the  hours, 
I  was  still  alert  and  watchful. 

I   could   not  sleep.     A    strange   fancy 


possessed  me  that  I,  like  a  sentinel  on 
duty,  was  waiting  for  someone  who  might 
approach  at  any  moment.  I  felt  that  I  must 
keep  awake.  I  was  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  sound.  I  imagined  that  steps 
and  voices  were  in  the  hall,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  my  own  safety  to  be 
awake  and  on  guard.  I  was  positive  that 
it  was  only  my  foolish  imagination,  and  to 
utterly  dispel  the  notion  I  arose,  and  as 
there  was  no  lock  or  bolt  on  the  door 
barred  it  by  moving  my  bed  against  it  so 
that  no  person  could  enter. 

Now  no  cause  for  disquietude  remained, 
and  extinguishing  my  candle  I  lay  down 
again,  but  not,  as  it  proved,  to  sleep.  The 
moment  my  head  touched  the  pillow  I  was 
unnaturally  awake.  All  my  sense  seemed 
keyed  up  to  the  highest  tension.  My  ears 
were  listening  intently  for  something  that 
could  not  be  heard  ;  my  eyes  stared  into 
the  darkness  for  something  they  could  not 
see.  A  singular  consciousness  possessed 
me  of  some  other  presence  in  the  room  ;  I 
felt  that  I  was  not  alone. 

I  tried,  but  could  not  banish  from  my 
mind  this  unnatural  creation  ;  I  declared 
that  it  was  a  wild  fancy  of  my  anxiety 
and  over-weariness.  I  could  convince  my 
reason,  but  the  thought  would  not  down 
or  the  presence  banish,  obedient  to  my 
will.  At  last,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  got  up,  lighted  my  candle  and 
searched  the  room.  There  was  no  closet 
or  door  but  the  one  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered, and  there  was  no  place  where  any 
person  could  lie  concealed.  There  was 
plainly  no  cause  for  this  whim  of  mine, 
and  now  that  being  clear  I  could  lie  down 
in  confidence  and  go  to  sleep.  But  when 
stretched  on  my  bed  again,  trying  to  for- 
get the  day  and  place  and  everything  so 
that  sleep  might  steal  upon  me  unaware, 
I  found  myself  again  listening  as  if  atten- 
tive to  a  distant  voice  which  I  could  not 
hear  or  understand. 

I  set  to  wondering  at  this  strange,  pre- 
ternatural state  of  my  faculties,  and  tried 
to  conjecture  the  cause  of  it.  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  nervous  or  timid.  I  tested 
my  pulse  and  found  no  indications  of 
fever.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  super- 
natural. Was  it  the  unusual  experience 
of  the  day,  the  over -excitement  of  the 
mind  and  the  great  fatigue  of  my  body  ? 
Had  my  mind  unconsciously  refused  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  excuses  I  had  ac- 
cepted for  the  failure  of  my  son  to  keep 
his  engagement  ?  My  mental  condition 
was  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  experi- 
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enced.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  and  I  determined  to  be 
master  of  myself  and  to  compel  repose  ; 
but  this  phantom  sleep, which  comes  often- 
est  unsought,  now,  when  most  desired, 
eluded  my  embrace.  I  tested  all  the 
rules  I  had  ever  heard  for  inducing 
sleep.  I  turned  over  and  back  again, 
sat  upright  for  a  while,  counted  a  hun- 
dred up  and  back  again,  recited  all  the 
poetry  and  prose  that  I  could  recall,  but 
all  in  vain  —  the  mind  would  not  grow 
weary  and  forget.  The  clock  in  the 
church  tower  opposite  sounded  out  the 
hours,  seeming  in  defiant,  mocking  tones 
to  say  "No  sleep,  no  sleep." 

At  last,  long  after  midnight,  utterly 
exhausted,  I  passed  into  the  land  of  for- 
getfulness.  From  this  momentary  state 
of  oblivion  I  was  startled  and  aroused 
as  if  some  voice  had  called  me.  I  an- 
swered, "  What  ?  "  and  instantly  was  fully 
awake,  with  no  sound  but  the  echo  of 
my  own  voice.  I  listened  a  moment, 
then  closed  my  eyes  again  for  sleep.  I 
was  again  aroused  from  a  drowsy,  for- 
getful state  by  a  feeble  voice  of  entreaty 
which  seemed  to  call  in  my  son's  familiar 
tones,  "  Father,  come  ;  I  am  here  !  "  The 
sound  faintly  lingered  and  filled  the  room. 
After  I  became  fully  awake  it  resounded 
in  my  ears,  so  impressing  me  with  its  re- 
ality that  I  answered  aloud  "Yes,  I  hear 
you,"  and  instantly  arose,  fully  deter- 
mined to  find  out  the  reason  of  this 
strange  phenomenon.  I  would  ascertain 
if  possible  if  there  was  any  cause  outside 
of  myself  for  this  sleeplessness  and  for 
this  summons  that  I  seemed  to  hear. 
Was  it  a  dream  or  a  reality  ?  I  had  not, 
before  retiring,  conjured  up  any  wild 
fears  or  vagaries  about  my  son.  I  had 
at  once  decided  that  some  delay  in  start- 
ing, perhaps  a  storm,  or  an  accident  to 
his  wheel  after  leaving  Strasbourg,  had 
delayed  him,  but  now  this  strange  in- 
fluence that  controlled  my  mind,  this  call 
twice  repeated,  demanded  my  careful  con- 
sideration. 

W^as  it  a  fancy  or  a  phantasm  ?  Was  it 
my  imagination,  a  dream  or  my  son's 
presence  controlling  me  ?  I  determined 
to  know  if  he  was  near  or  had  lately  been 
in  this  place.  If  he  had  left  any  trace  I 
would  find  it  out ;  if  he  was  in  trouble 
and  by  some  mysterious  power  I  was 
summoned  to  him,  I  would,  if  possible, 
know  the  fact. 

I  calmly  arose,  dressed  myself,  went  to 
the  window,  raised  it  and  looked  out,  not 


knowing  but  that  the  call  might  be  from 
the  street ;  then  I  began  a  thorough  sys- 
tematic search  of  the  room.  I  set  about  it 
with  the  particularity  and  pertinacity  of 
a  trained  detective.  Every  part  of  the 
wall  and  floor,  every  article  of  furniture 
in  turn  passed  under  my  touch  and  closest 
scrutiny,  then  the  bed,  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses. As  nothing  strange  appeared,  I 
began  to  question  my  wisdom  or  sanity. 
It  seemed  a  foolish  quest,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  to  be  searching  in  that  strange 
inn  for  some  trace  of  my  son,  merely  be- 
cause I  had  been  unable  to  sleep  and  an 
imaginary  call  had  aroused  me  from  a 
moment's  dream  ;  still,  as  no  one  but  my- 
self knew  of  my  folly,  I  determined  to  fin- 
ish the  search.  The  bed  was  covered  by 
a  counterpane  once  white,  which  doubt- 
less had  seen  long  service.  Holding  my 
candle  down  I  examined  carefully  its 
whole  surface.  At  last  I  was  startled, 
nearly  dropping  my  light,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  number  of  spots,  red,  like 
blood,  in  one  corner  of  the  dirty  white 
coverlet.  They  were  apparently  fresh.  I 
tested  them,  dropping  water  on  their  sur- 
face. They  softened  and  were  dissolved 
by  it.  They  were  clearly  blood  spots  and 
recently  made. 

Horrified  at  the  thought  that  some  ter- 
rible crime  had  been  committed  in  this 
chamber,  I  was  quite  unmanned  for  a 
moment.  Had  the  spirit  of  the  evil  done 
here  filled  the  room,  driving  hence  holy 
sleep,  or  was  my  son  the  victim  and  had 
unconscious  sympathy  with  him  disquieted 
me  ?  Then  summoning  fresh  courage,  de- 
termined to  know  all,  however  dreadful,  I 
re-examined  the  covering.  Taking  hold 
of  it  I  passed  my  hand  along  the  edge 
until  at  a  point  near  the  blood  stains  I 
touched  a  pin.  Here  I  found  that  the 
edge  had  been  slightly  rolled  over  and 
fastened  down.  Withdrawing  the  pin,  I 
found  a  small,  uneven  piece  of  thin  paper. 

With  a  trembling  hand,  my  courage 
half  gone,  half  doubting  whether  I  was 
awake,  I  unrolled  the  slip  and  pressing 
out  its  crumpled  surface  saw  with  amaze- 
ment several  lines  of  writing.  Adjusting 
my  glasses,  I  was  shocked  at  the  sight 
that  met  my  gaze  :  there,  before  me,  was 
the  familiar  handwriting  of  my  son! 
Overcome  by  this  strange  revelation,  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  read  the  message. 
The  courage  which  had  sustained  me  to 
this  moment  now  wholly  forsook  me. 
The  candle  fell  from  my  hand,  all  was 
dark,  I  fell  back  senseless  upon  the  bed. 
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I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  before  I  re- 
gained consciousness.  I  slowly  recov- 
ered myself  and  realized  where  I  was. 
At  last,  summoning  all  the  energy  my  en- 
feebled will  could  command,  I  stood  up, 
found  and  relighted  the  candle,  recov- 
ered my  glasses,  and  read  slowly  these 
words  :  "  I  have  been  assaulted  and  bad- 
ly wounded  in  this  inn.  I  shall  try  to  de- 
fend myself  and  escape.  If,  by  chance, 
this  paper  is  found,  I  beg  that  it  may  be 
sent  to  my  father,  Col.  Henry  Francis, 
care  Monroe  &  Co.,  Paris." 

Impatiently  -I  awaited  the  first  ray  of 
daylight.  I  was  assured  of  one  thing — 
that  my  son  was  alive.  I  understood  now 
what  influence  had  kept  me  awake,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  his  summons  that 
I  had  heard.  I  had  heard  and  read  of  vi- 
sions and  miraculous  warnings  announc- 
ing the  danger  or  death  of  some  distant 
friend.  I  had  hitherto  regarded  such 
stories  as  fables,  or  mere  coincidences 
greatly  magnified,  but  now  I  did  not 
doubt  that  in  some  way  my  son's  influ- 
ence had  reached  out  and  touched  me  ; 
that  in  some  clairvoyant  state  he  had 
seen  me,,  and  tried  to  summon  me,  or  that 
my  spirit,  in  sympathy  with  his,  had  real- 
ized his  presence. 

As  the  darkness  grew  less  visible,  be- 
fore there  was  any  sign  of  life  in  the  inn 
or  village,  I  passed  quietly  down  and  out 
into  the  street.  I  went  all  around  the  inn, 
then  walked  through  every  street  and 
lane  of  the  village,  scrutinizing  every 
place  and  object.  When  daylight  came  I 
asked  the  first  peasant  who  passed  by  on 
his  way  to  the  fields  for  the  house  of  the 
mayor.  On  reaching  the  house  to  which 
he  guided  me  I  knocked  impatiently,  and 
after  some  delay  was  admitted  by  a  ser- 
vant. When  his  master  appeared  I  sought 
by  signs  and  a  few  disconnected  French 
words  to  inform  him  that  I  was  in  trouble 
and  required  his  presence  at  the  inn.  He 
glanced  at  the  slip  of  writing  I  handed 
him  and  calling  a  boy  sent  him  away  with 
some  message.  After  nearly  an  hour's 
delay  the  servant  returned  and  ushered 
in  a  pleasant-faced  gentleman,  who  ad- 
dressed me  in  somewhat  imperfect  but 
intelligible  English. 

He,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  Mon- 
sieur A.  Sommesous,  a  wine  merchant,  who 
for  a  short  time  had  resided  and  done  busi- 
ness in  London.  He  had  lately  returned 
to  his  native  village.  I  briefly  told  him 
my  story,  which  he  interpreted  to  the 
mayor.       Requesting   me   to    accompany 


them  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  inn. 
The  landlord  was  summoned  and  interro- 
gated as  to  whether  a  young  man  on  a 
bicycle  had  been  a  guest  at  his  inn  two 
nights  before,  and  what  had  become  of 
him.  He  confessed  that  such  a  person 
had  put  up  at  his  inn,  and  declared  that 
the  young  man  had  strangely  disappeared, 
leaving  the  wheel  on  which  he  came  ;  then 
going  out  he  soon  returned  with  the  safety 
bicycle,  which  I  at  once  recognized.  He 
next  brought  from  a  closet  the  knapsack 
which  my  son  had  worn  strapped  to  his 
back  the  whole  time  of  his  journey.  He  de- 
clared his  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of 
my  son  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  as- 
sault made  upon  him  in  the  inn.  He  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  absent  that  night 
until  a  late  hour,  having  taken  two  trav- 
elers to  a  distant  railroad  station,  and  had 
heard  of  nothing  unusual  at  the  inn  dur- 
ing his  absence.  In  the  morning  he  found 
that  the  guest  had  strangely  disappeared, 
leaving  his  door  barred  and  the  window 
open. 

An  examination  of  the  servants  by  the 
mayor  disclosed  the  fact  that  two  of  them 
were  not  innocent.  They  were  confused 
and  gave  contradictory  accounts  of  what 
occurred  while  the  landlord  was  away  from 
the  inn.  A  gendarme  took  them  into 
custody  and  a  careful  search  was  ordered 
and  made  of  the  premises.  Nothing 
further  being  discovered,  the  mayor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  square,  caused  the  bell  of 
the  church  to  be  rung,  and  as  the  people 
assembled  at  the  summons  he  made  in- 
quiries of  them  and  sent  some  forth,  as- 
signing to  each  different  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage to  search,  and  to  make  inquiry  if 
anyone  had  seen  the  stranger. 

In  less  than  an  hour  two  of  the  searching 
party  returned  and  I  was  conducted  some 
little  distance  back  along  the  road  by 
which  the  night  before  I  had  entered  the 
village.  I  had  noticed  then  as  I  rode  along 
a  short  distance  back  from  the  way  a  neat 
cottage  quite  covered  with  vines,  and  near 
it  by  the  roadside  a  small  stone  erection 
containing  in  the  arched  recess,  encased  in 
glass,  a  carved  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  guides  led  the  way  to  this  house, 
which  proved  to  be  the  abode  of  an  aged, 
white-haired  priest.  Entering,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  rear  room  on  the  lower  floor, 
where  on  a  couch  reclined  the  object  of 
my  search.  I  hurried  anxiously  to  my  boy 
and  bent  over  him  to  discover  his  condi- 
tion. I  was  rejoiced  to  find  him,  though 
pale  from  the  loss  of  blood,  strong  enough 
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to  clasp  me  in  his  arms  and  join  with  me 
in  hearty  thanksgiving. 

From  him  I  gradually  learned  this 
story.  He  had  traveled  from  Strasbourg 
more  rapidly  than  he  had  planned  and 
came  to  this  inn  for  the  night.  He  had 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  and  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  amusements  with 
some  young  men  he  had  met  at  the  table. 
He  had  been  somewhat  lavish  in  his  ex- 
penditure and  display  of  money  in  the 
cafe,  and  while  going  to  his  room  at  a 
late  hour,  after  the  guests  had  departed, 
he  was  set  upon  by  two  men  in  the  narrow 
way  leading  to  his  room.  He  made  use 
of  his  skill  with  the  gloves  and  athletic 
training  acquired  at  Harvard  and  knocked 
one  of  his  assailants  off  his  feet.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  other  who 
grappled  with  him,  when  the  first  one, 
jumping  up,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  in 
his  arm  and  side.  Relaxing  his  hold  of 
the  second,  who  was  falling,  he  kicked 
over  the  first  assailant  with  a  well-directed 
blow  of  his  foot  and  staggered  back  to 
his  room.  Instantly  barring  his  door,  he 
awaited  a  second  attack.  They  attempted 
to  enter,  but  finding  the  door  did  not  yield 
they  soon  went  away. 

He  feared  that  they  might  return  and 
force  an  entrance,  and  being  uncertain  as 
to  whether  the  wound  in  his  side,  from 
which  the  blood  continued  to  flow  freely, 
might  not  prevent  resistance  and  perhaps 
prove  fatal,  he  bethought  himself  of  some 
method  of  leaving  a  sign  or  message 
which  might,  when  I  searched  for  him, 
give  me  a  trace  of  his  presence  in  this 
inn  and  be  a  clue  to  the  crime  in  case  of 
his  death.  Hastily  writing  with  his  stylo- 
graphic  pen  the  message  which  I  had 
found,  he  had  concealed  it  as  described, 
smearing  the  coverlet  with  his  blood. 
Then,  weak  as  he  was,  knowing  that  if  his 
assailants   were  determined  to   complete 


their  contemplated  robbery  he  could  not 
without  strength  or  weapons  defend  him- 
self, he  lowered  himself  from  the  window 
and  took  the  road  from  the  village.  He 
hardly  knew  how  he  came  to  the  place 
where  he  was  found.  He  recollected  in- 
distinctly wandering  somewhere  in  the 
darkness  and  trying  to  reach  a  dim  light 
which  he  saw  in  the  distance. 

The  good  priest  found  him  early  in  the 
morning,  apparently  dead,  at  the  foot  of 
the  shrine,  and  tenderly  bore  him  to  the 
house.  That  evening,  as  he  lay  weak  but 
conscious,  the  good  father  noticed  his 
anxious,  disturbed  state,  and  learned  on 
inquiry  his  great  desire  to  convey  to  me 
some  knowledge  of  what  had  happened 
and  where  he  could  be  found.  He  bade 
him  drink  it,  and  said  to  him  in  the  most 
benign  voice  :  "  Sleep  peacefully,  my 
child  ;  have  no  fear.  You  shall  soon  see 
those  you  love.  Your  prayer  is  answered." 
After  a  while  he  slept  and  saw  or  dream- 
ed that  he  saw  me  at  the  inn  in  the  same 
room  that  he  had  occupied.  He  tried  to 
speak.  He  called,  but  his  voice  was 
weak  and  hardly  seemed  to  make  a 
sound.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  near,  but  his  voice  was 
too  feeble  to  reach  me.  Once  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  me,  but  I  soon  re- 
turned to  sleep  again.  Determined  if 
possible  to  inform  me  of  his  presence 
and  danger,  he  called,  with  all  the 
strength  of  voice  he  could  command, 
"  Father,  come  ;  I  am  here."  He  saw 
me  awake,  heard  my  answer,  and  instant- 
Jy  the  scene  vanished.  He  remembered 
no  more. 

The  priest,  who  was  aroused  by  his  call, 
came  and  found  him  in  a  dazed,  bewil- 
dered state.  He  sank  again  into  a  peace- 
ful sleep  and  rested  quietly  until  the  mes- 
sengers came  and  announced  my  presence 
in  the  village. 


DRAWING  THE  SEINE. 


TURTLING    IN    FLORIDA. 


BY    J.  M.    MURPHY. 


F  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  sport 
in  which  Florida 
abounds,  and 
they  are  many, 
none  is  so  largely 
available  and  so 
little  known  as 
"turtling."  The 
gunner  who  fol- 
lows the  quail, 
the  snipe  and  the 
wild  duck,  and 
the  fisherman 
who  plays  the 
lordly  tarpum  and 
the  jewfish  have 
each  had  their  enthusiastic  chroniclers. 
The  St.  John  and  the  Indian  rivers,  the 
Lucie  and  the  shallow  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  are  almost  as  well  known  as 
the  trout  streams  of  the  Laurentides,  the 
home  of  the  muskallonge  and  the  sporting 
regions  in  the  great  Northwest ;  yet  no 
champion  has  yet  arisen  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  turtler  or  to  describe  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  turtler's  life. 
Why  this  should  be  so  has  often  been 
to  me  inexplicable,  for  turtling  is  carried 


on  in  a  district  beyond  comparison  for 
beauty.  It  has  all  the  elements  which  in 
other  spheres  are  reckoned  sport's  chief 
attraction,  and  turtles  are  to  be  caught 
by  the  adventurous  when  nearly  every 
other  sporting  district  of  the  United 
States  is  held  fast  in  the  grip  of 

"  Winter  lingering  in  the  lap  of  Spring." 
It  is  the  arrival  of  that  very  period  which 
the  necessities  of  language  alone  make 
it  necessary  to  call  winter  in  the  South 
that  brings  back  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  to  the  reefs  of  the  coast 
of  Florida  the  myriads  of  turtle  upon 
which  the  merchant  and  the  fisherman 
depend,  though  individuals,  sufficient  for 
the  sportsman,  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon all  the  year  round. 

The  season  which  in  northern  lati- 
tudes locks  up  the  storehouses  of  the 
deep  and  relegates  the  hardy  mariner  to 
enforced  idleness,  in  the  genial  South  bids 
him  prepare  for  his  summer's  harvest." 
The  sharpies  of  Clearwater  Harbor  and 
of  Sarasota  Bay  are  overhauled  ;  the 
miles  and  miles  of  nets  are  made  ready 
for  that  havoc  which  the  skillful  fisher- 
men will  inevitably  wreak  with  them, 
and    in    due   time,    from    the    inland   re- 
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treat,  among  the  palmetto  and  the  cocoa 
palms  of  the  coast,  or  from  the  Bahamas, 
come  the  amphibious  "  conks,"  whose 
feats  of  daring  on  and  under  the  sea  are 
as  a  thrice-told  tale. 

Then  comes  that  marvelous  return  of 
life  to  all  animated  nature  which,  in  the 
topsy-turvydom  of  terms  necessary  to  con- 
vey full  meaning  to  a  Northern  mind, 
must  be  called  the  spring  ;  albeit  it  is 
with  him  still  the  depth  of  winter's  gloom. 
And  what  a  wonderful  picture  does  Florida 
then  present !  A  sky  beside  which  that  of 
Italy  would  pale  into  insignificance  ;  an 
air  beside  which  that  of  the  Riviera  would 
be  debilitating  ;  a  sea  beside  which  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  capricious  vixen,  and 
a  wealth  of  bursting  foliage  which  has  no 
comparison  the  wide  world  through.  If 
ever  there  was  a  land  designed  to  draw 
men's  minds  from  the  strife  and  struggles, 
the  care  and  annoyances  of  life,  to  lull  the 
shattered  nerves  and  to  be  a  refuge  and 
restorer  of  those  who  would  for  a  time  be 

The  world  forgetting, 

By  the  world  forgot, 
thy  name  is  Florida  ! 

Follow  the  turtler  down  the  coast  by 
the  mangrove,  from  Cedar  Keys  south- 
ward ;  live  on  the  generous  fare  with  which 
every  port  is  bountifully  supplied  ;  spend 
a  fortnight  on  such  a  coasting  trip  and  I 
warrant  me  you  shall  have  such  sport  as  it 
has  not  entered  into  your  mind  to  conceive 
and  return  to  your  snug  hotel  at  Tampa, 
or  by  the  Manatee  River,  at  Charlotte 
Harbor,  or  where  else  among  its  pleasant 
resorts  you  have  selected,  with  such  a 
fund  of  health  and  pleasing  reminiscence 
as  it  could  not  fall  to  your  lot  to  ac- 
quire in'  any  other  resort  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  all  this  without  any  prep- 
aration on  your  part,  for  that  which  you 
will  have  participated  in  is  one  of  the 
standard  industries  of  the  country,  fol- 
lowed for  its  intrinsic  value  and  not  for 
the  delectation  of  visitors.  The  habitues 
of  North  American  restaurants  and  the 
aldermanic  stomachs  of  London  must 
needs  be  supplied  with  green  turtle  soup 
whether  Northern  sportsmen  join  in  the 
chase  or  not  ;  the  demand  for  the  shell 
adornments,  so  dear  and  so  necessary  to 
the  lady's  boudoir,  will  be  met,  even  if  the 
material  be  gathered  by  the  hardy  Semi- 
noles  alone.  The  fleets  of  Cedar  Keys  and 
of  Key  West  will  plow  the  main,  and  the 
reefs  of  Anclote  and  Sarasota  Bay  will 
still  be  scoured  for  their  golden  harvest 
whether  the  sport  be  participated  in  by 


the  ever-welcome  stranger  or  not ;  indeed 
this  is  half  the  charm  of  it,  that  you  are 
participating  in  a  real  transaction,  an  ac- 
tual hunt,  a  living  sport  and  not  a  put-up 
pageant. 

Whether  you  follow  the  sport  by  land 
or  sea  will  depend  largely  upon  the  period 
of  the  year.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
season  the  turtling  will  be  that  of  the  sea, 
and  of  two  sorts,  in  one  of  which  the 
turtles  are  taken  by  nets  and  in  the  other 
by  spearing. 

Scores  of  boats  and  vessels  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  are  engaged  in  the  trade, 
for  here  are  the  best  turtling  grounds  in 
the  world,  and  profitable,  too,  in  the  main, 
though  very  uncertain.  A  hundred  dol- 
lars may  be  realized  in  a  day,  but,  like 
the  fishermen  of  old,  you  may  toil  all  day 
and  take  nothing.  The  net  used  is  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  eight  feet  deep, 
with  meshes  a  foot  square.  The  lower 
part  is  heavily  leaded  and  kept  in 
position  by  two  anchors,  while  the  up- 
per edge  is  corked  and  attached  to  two 
buoys,  one  at  each  end  thereof.  These 
nets  are  planted  from  a  small  boat  where- 
ever  a  shoal  of  turtles  are  seen.  They  are 
sometimes  set  "  on  chance,"  to  drift  with 
the  tide  in  well-known  haunts,  several 
boats  working  together,  pulling  in  oppo- 
site directions  and  swinging  with  the 
current  until  they  have  entangled  their 
prey  in  the  slowly  circling  nets.  The 
great  danger  in  this  style  of  fishing  is 
that,  instead  of  gathering  in  the  turtle, 
the  nets  are  quite  as  likely  to  inclose 
the  destructive  shark  or  the  scarcely 
less  obnoxious  sawfish.  The  sawfish  will 
swing  its  powerful  weapon  through  the 
net,  much  as  an  alligator  swings  his  tail, 
and  either  dash  through  it  or,  in  its  wild 
fight  for  freedom,  become  so  involved  that 
it  can  be  released  only  by  being  chopped 
out.  The  shark,  owing  to  his  immense 
strength,  rushes  more  easily  through  the 
net,  but  plays  as  sad  havoc  with  it, 
cutting  such  a  diagonal  sweep  through 
it  that  repair  becomes  an  impossibility. 
When  all  goes  well  and  the  green  turtle 
only  is  caught  the  net  is  lifted,  the  fore 
flippers  of  each  turtle  pierced  and  tied 
together,  the  prizes  stowed  away  in  the 
hold  and  the  nets  set  again. 

Getting  a  huge  turtle  into  a  boat  is 
lively  work  for  a  while,  and  one  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  an  involuntary  bath  or 
a  capsize  if  the  men  are  not  experts. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  lean  over  the 
gunwale,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  close  to  the 
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water  as  possible,  catch  hold  of  the  flip- 
pers until  the  body  of  the  turtle  is  well 
forward,  then  sit  suddenly  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  in  tumbles  the  awkward 
captive,  sprawling  amidships. 

Netting,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
so  exciting  as  the  alternative  means  of 
capture  by  "pegging  ;"  this  has  all  the  in- 
cidents of  whaling  without  its  rigors.  In 
this  hunting  smaller  boats,  broad  of  beam 
and  manned  by  two  or  more  experts, 
make  their  way  to  the  "  runs."  One  man 
sculls  and  the  other  stands  in  the  bow 
on  the  lookout.  Men  of  experience  will 
espy  a  turtle  almost  as  far  as  the  human 
eye  can  see,  even  in  lumpy  water,  although 
the  turtle  makes  less  commotion  in  the 
water  than  any  other  swimming  creature, 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  his  back  shows 
above  the  surface.  Its  well-known  snort 
as  it  comes  to  the  surface  more  often  in- 
dicates its  locality  ;  it  is  a  sound  easily 
recognized  by  those  familiar  with  it,  and 
when  it  breaks  water,  or  "  bolts,"  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  anybody  with  a  good  sea 
eye  can  follow  it.  Then  the  harpooner 
in  the  bow  clutches  his  pegging  pole, 
made  of  yellow  pine,  light  and  easy  to 
handle,  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  and  a 
flange  to  prevent  its  entering  too  far  into 
the  shell,  and  away  goes  the  chase  ;  away 
goes  the  terrified  turtle  out  to  the  deep 
water,  and  away  flies  the  pursuing  boat. 
Quick  must  the  marksman  be,  and  sure. 
Whizz  goes  the  pole  and  with  it  the  spin- 
ning line.  The  peg,  if  rightly  aimed, 
sinks  in  the  shell,  and  if  the  turtle  once 
gets  a  start  before  he  is  surprised  and 
hauled  in  he  will  pull  the  boat  with  its 
crew  several  miles  before  yielding  through 
fatigue,  and  at  a  pace  quite  surprising. 
It  has  not  this  chance  with  thoroughly 
efficient  peggers,  for  every  precaution 
is  t^ken  to  prevent  his  scaring  the  other 
members  of  the  shoal.  He  is  hauled 
aboard  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possi- 
ble, and  a  really  clever  crew  will  capture, 
one  after  another,  nearly  the  whole  shoal, 
without  the  others  having  a  faint  idea  of 
danger. 

Sometimes  the  harpooner  is  so  suc- 
cessful that  there  is  not  time  to  haul  the 
quarry  aboard,  in  which  case  a  keg,  large 
enough  to  hold  about  five  gallons,  is  tied  to 
the  peg  rope  and  each  captive  is  allowed 
to  swim  about  until  the  crew  are  ready  to 
take  them  out  of  the  water.  Great  skill 
and  judgment  are  required  in  the  "  striker," 
for  a  thrust  that  would  not  enter  the  shell 
of   an    adult   would   completely   pierce  a 


young  one,  and  of  course  thereby  mate- 
rially reduce  its  value. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  is  counteracted  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  nearly  always  suc- 
cessful, for  when  the  turtle  is  struck  down 
goes  the  diver,  cleaving  the  water  like  a 
knife,  and  from  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
six  fathoms  of  water  he  will  almost  un- 
failingly bring  the  turtle  to  the  surface. 
This  trick  is  in  fact  much  easier  than  it 
looks,  for  all  the  diver  has  to.  do  is  to 
seize  the  shell  behind  the  neck  with  his 
hands,  lift  the  fore  part  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, press  his  knees  against  the  turtle's 
back,  and  up  he  comes,  his  fore  flippers 
violently  beating  the  water.  It  is  then  an 
easy  task  to  lasso  him  aboard.  The  best 
turtle  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the 
Seminole  Indians.  They  have  been  known 
to  bring  an  eight  hundred  pound  turtle  from 
a  depth  of  forty  feet ;  but  the  Bahamians 
are  even  more  daring  and  successful.  The 
easiest  way  in  which  a  novice  can  acquire 
the  art  IS  to  jump  on  a  turtle  while  it  is 
sleeping  on  the  surface  and  then  hold 
on  like  the  traditional  "grim  death."  It 
may  be  that  thus  rudely  awakened  it 
will  attempt  to  get  rid  of  its  unwelcome 
jockey  by  plunging  downward,  but  you 
have  only  to  press  the  knees  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  lift  the 
front  and  you  will  master  the  situation 
and  the  turtle  too.  This  is  a  favorite 
diversion  of  the  Seminole  boys.  It  results 
in  much  spitting  of  water  and  shaking  of 
long,  dripping  hair,  but  with  care  there 
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is  no  harm.  The  only  danger  is  from 
sharks,  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  they  may  fail  to  note  the  approach 
of.  Ordinarily,  so  clear  is  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  bay  and  so  white  its 
pure,  clean,  white-sanded  bottom,  the  ap- 
proach of  these  monsters  of  the  deep  can 
be  foreseen  in  ample  time  to  avoid  them. 

The  green  turtles  are  the  only  species 
which  move  in  shoals,  and  I  have  seen 
them  so  abundant  in  the  waters  of  South 
Florida  that  a  man  could  walk,  if  they 
were  solid,  from  the  back  of  one  to  the 
back  of  another  for  quite  a  distance.  This 
may  seem  an  exaggeration,  but  whoever 
has  been  at  "  Six  Fathoms  Set,"  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Shark  River,  when  the  turtle 
are  running,  will  bear  witness  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overstate  their  vast 
number.  They  have  certain  "  harbors  " 
or  ''  sets,"  which  they  generally  frequent 
if  undisturbed,  and  to  which  they  return 
regularly  every  night.  The  noting  and 
discovery  of  these  "sets"  is  one  of  the 
turtler's  most  anxious  occupations,  for  on 
it  depends  his  good  fortune. 

So  abundantly  are  the  turtles  caught  at 
times  that  the  turtlers  build  "kraals" 
of  stakes  on  the  most  convenient  mud 
banks  and  place  the  captives  in  them  un- 
til they  are  required  for  shipping.  They 
are  fed  on  mangrove  bushes  and  the  pars- 
ley which  grows  along  the  shore,  and  al- 
though at  first  sulky,  after  a  day  or  two 
they  feed  freely  and  rapidly  fatten  ;  in- 
deed it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them 
to  increase  in  weight  from  three  to  ten 
pounds  in  the  short  time  they  are  there  ; 
while  epicures  say  that  the  flesh  becomes 
much  more  tender  and  delicate. 

Several  varieties  of  turtle  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
are  practically  worthless  :  the  loggerhead, 
for  instance,  and  the  largest  of  all,  the 
gigantic  trunkback,  frequently  attaining  a 
length  of  twelve  feet  and  weighing  a  ton, 
which  looks  when  asleep  like  an  upturned 
boot  ;  but  it  is  a  flesh  eater,  and  un- 
wholesome, if  not  poisonous,  to  man, 
though  alligators  will  fight  desperately 
for  it. 

After  the  green  turtle  the  next  in  com- 
mercial value  is  the  hawksbill,  not  on 
account  of  its  flesh,  for  that  is  worthless, 
but  on  account  of  its  shell,  which  is  formed 
of  a  series  of  scales  overlapping  one  an- 
other at  their  extremities,  like  shingles 
on  the  roof  of  a  house.  This  is  the  mate- 
rial which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  snuff  boxes,  and  other  ornamental 


articles.  So  valuable  is  this  shell  that  at 
Key  West  it  finds  a  ready  market  at  from 
two  to  twelve  dollars  a  pound  ;  but  this 
turtle  is  difficult  to  catch,  and  its  haunts 
are  dangerous.  To  render  the  shell  plastic 
enough  to  work  it  has  to  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  degrees  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a 
considerable  time.  Persons  who  are  ex- 
pert in  "scale  work,"  that  is,  ornament- 
al articles  made  out  of  the  scales  of  the 
brilliant  Southern  fishes,  use  the  shell  of 
the  hawksbill  for  producing  some  of  their 
finest  effects.  The  scales  next  in  demand 
are  those  of  the  grunt,  the  grouper,  the 
jackfish,  the  redfish,  the  yellow-scaled 
snapper  and  the  tarpum,  all  denizens  of 
the  waters  of  Florida  and  its  coasts. 

All  the  species  of  turtle  enumerated  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  beaches  of  Florida  south 
of  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  rarely  lay  to  the 
north  of  Hog  or  St.  Joseph  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Anclote  River,  and  only  log- 
gerheads are  found  there.  The  other  spe- 
cies prefer  a  more  southern  habitat.  Some 
persons  assert  that  green  turtles  do  not  lay 
on  the  Florida  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico at  all,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  several 
having  been  "  turned  over  "  on  the  well- 
known  spot  called  Horse  and  Chaise,  in 
Sarasota  Bay.  As  these  were  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  a 
nest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
a  familiar  haunt  of  theirs.  The  general 
opinion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
is  that  this  species  goes  to  the  Cuban  and 
Mexican  shores  to  construct  its  nursery, 
but  the  spongers  of  Key  West,  who  know 
as  much  about  it  as  anybody,  say  that  its 
eggs  may  be  found  on  all  the  best  islets 
among  the  Florida  reefs. 

The  eggs  of  the  green  turtle  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  loggerhead, .and 
are  considered  more  palatable  by  epicures. 
This  superiority  of  flavor  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  vege- 
table. Turtles  commence  laying  as  early 
as  May  in  the  far  South,  and  continue 
until  the  latter  end  of  August,  their  busi- 
est season  being  during  the  full  moon  in 
June.  This  is  the  time  usually  selected 
by  the  residents  of  Florida  for  "turning 
turtles  "  on  the  beaches  and  pilfering  the 
contents  of  their  nests.  Excursion  parties 
are  formed  in  different  communities,  and 
these  hire  crafts  of  various  kinds  to  take 
them  to  the  turtle  grounds,  which  may  be 
quite  convenient  or  many  miles  away. 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  operations  they 
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prepare  a  camp  on  shore  or  remain 
aboard  the  boats  and  go  ashore  in 
the  evening.  If  the  turtles  are  abun- 
dant it  is  nothing  unusual  for  an  ex- 
pert to  turn  a  hundred  in  a  night,  but 
those  who  capture  from  ten  to  twenty- 
are  usually  well  pleased  with  their 
luck,  that  number  being  more  than 
the  average  small  boat  can  carry  if 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  per- 
sons in  the  party. 

The  turtle  turners  have  to  work  as 
silently  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
frightening  away  the  creatures  ;  still 
they  often  manage  to  express  the  ec- 
stasy of  their  feelings  when,  say,  they 
pounce  upon  a  three  hundred  pound- 
er, by  a  series  of  eccentric  gymnastic 
movements  with  arms  and  legs,  trying 
to  dance  jigs  on  the  sand,  and  mak- 
ing grimaces  which  would  be  a  for- 
tune to  a  circus  clown  if  he  could 
only  imitate  them.  The  irrepressible 
sometimes  forgets  everything  in  his  i, 
delirium  of  joy,  and  whoops  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  every  turtle  within 
miles,  especially  if  the  night  is  calm,  as  the 
Southern  sea  has  extraordinary  resonant 
powers  under  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

There  is  a  spice  of  danger  in  turning 
turtles  which  makes  it  all  the  more  attrac- 
tive to  some  natures.  This  consists  in  the 
liability  of  meeting  a  bear  any  moment, 
for  bruin,  being  a  great  lover  of  chelonian 


eggs,  roams  the  beach  all  night  in  search 
of  them,  and  devours  as  many  in  twenty- 
four  hours  as  a  man  would  in  a  week.  If 
a  bear  is  encountered  suddenly,  or  dis- 
turbed while  eating,  it  is  likely  to  display 
a  pugnacious  spirit,  but  if  it  is  merely  am- 
bling around  in  search  of  a  meal  it  is  more 
likely  to  run  than  to  fight.  Still,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared  for  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  one  by  carrying  a  loaded  repeat- 
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ing  rifle,  as  bruin  will  give  a  person  little 
time  for  thinking  if  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  attack.  A  party  of  three  of  us 
killed  five  bears  on  the  Indian  River  one 
night  while  they  were  searching  for  turtle 
eggs,  and  we  might  have  slain  more  had 
not  the  sandflies  bothered  us  so  much  as 
to  affect  our  aim.  Both  bears  and  rac- 
coons possess  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
being  able  to  go  direct  to  a  turtle's  nest, 
while  man,  with  all  his  boasted  superior 
intelligence,  has  to  search  for  it  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  a  pointed  stick, 
which  he  thrusts  into  the  ground  in  every 
likely  spot.  Wherever  he  finds  it  pene- 
trating easily  he  clears  away  the  top  sand 
and  soon  comes  to  the  nicely-arranged 
layers  of  eggs,  whose  delicate  hue  gleams 
pleasantly  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  varies 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  the 
average  being  about  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  maximum,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  two  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  shells  are  soft  and  elastic,  and  so 
porous  that  their  contents  evaporate  rap- 
idly. The  eggs  are  edible  for  about  a 
week,  but  after  that  they  shrivel  up  so 
badly  as  to  be  little  better  in  looks  and 
taste  than  so  many  balls  of  white  rags. 
No  means  of  preserving  them  fresh  for 
any  lengthened  period  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  those  taken  from  captured 
turtles,  and  known  as  "  yellow  eggs  "  and 
"  yelks,"  from  the  fact  that  their  outer 
covering  is  undeveloped,  are  kept  for 
months  and  years  by  drying  and  pickling 
them.  To  dry  the  eggs  they  are  first 
soaked  for  an  hour  or  more  in  strong 
pickle,  then  placed  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  will  reach  them  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  time  they  are  ready  for  use. 
They  are  then  almost  as  hard  as  sandstone. 
Turtle  eggs  make  excellent  pickles,  being 
ready  for  cooking  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  pickle  barrel  and  well 
washed. 

Fully-developed  eggs  are  round,  white, 
and  about  two  or  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. They  cannot  be  boiled  hard 
like  those  of  fowls,  nor  are  they  as 
delicate  in  flavor.  The  best  way  of 
cooking  them  when  fresh  is  to  fry  them 
with  plenty  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  or 
to  "scramble"  them  well,  as  either  of 
these  methods  modifies  their  strong 
though  not  disagreeable  flavor.  They 
are  just  as  good  as  ducks'  eggs  for  cakes 
and  pastries,  and  are  even  preferred  for 
that  purpose  by  some  cooks   who  take  a 


pride  in  their  profession.  Comparatively 
few  natives  of  interior  Florida  know  what 
a  turtle  &g^  is  good  for,  judging  from  the 
remarks  of  an  old  denizen  of  Orange 
County,  who  said  that  he  considered  it  a 
great  sin  for  any  person  to  eat  "  sich 
trash  and  by  it  make  himself  unclean." 
He  added  that  he  was  "  no  sarpint  eater  " 
and  did  not  want  to  be,  and  had  no  desire 
"to  be  wusser  nor  an  Injun."  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  a  few  years  ago  to  get 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  littoral  to  eat 
them,  but  now  they  are  glad  to  pay  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 
Captain  Watkins,  of  Anclote,  informed 
me  that  he  tried  to  sell  5,000  loggerhead 
eggs  in  Cedar  Keys  at  one  time,  but  found 
he  could  not  give  them  away,  the  people 
refusing  to  touch  them. 

An  observant  man  will  notice  that  the 
flippers  of  female  turtles  are  slightly 
curved,  and  may  wonder  why  they  are 
so,  but  if  he  will  watch  the  animals  con- 
structing their  nests  he  will  soon  find  his 
answer.  Each  turtle  on  reaching  a  favo- 
rite haunt  hastens  to  the  highest  point 
which  the  sea  washes,  and,  selecting  a 
suitable  spot  beyond  it,  commences  throw- 
ing the  sand  to  the  right  and  left,  first 
with  one  hind  flipper,  then  with  the  other, 
until  she  has  dug  a  round  hole  about  two 
feet  deep  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  After 
testing  it,  to  see  that  it  is  complete  in 
every  way,  she  drops  her  eggs,  and,  when 
she  has  finished  laying,  carefully  covers 
the  nest,  makes  several  false  demonstra- 
tions in  the  sand  close  by,  in  order  to 
deceive  all  probable  destroyers  of  her 
unborn  progeny,  then  hastens  seaward, 
there  to  remain  until  the  maternal  in- 
stinct again  sends  her  shoreward  in  search 
of  a  nursery. 

AVhen  the  chelonia  move  in  shoals  to 
search  for  nesting  places  they  are  easily 
frightened  by  any  unusual  noise  or  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  after  they 
commence  laying  nothing  can  disturb 
them  until  they  have  finished.  A  person 
may  dance  on  the  back  of  one  at  that 
time  and  not  cause  it  to  wink  an  eye  ; 
but  the  moment  the  nest  is  covered  it 
displays  every  indication  of  terror  and 
scurries  seaward  as  fast  as  it  can  travel, 
taking  the  terpsichorean  with  it  if  he  does 
not  turn  it  over. 

The  noise  produced  by  the  clashing  of 
the  shells  and  the  scrambling  of  many  flip- 
pers on  the  loose  sand  when  a  shoal  of 
turtles  crawl  on  a  beach  during  a  dark 
night    is  quite  terrifying  to   a  novice  in 
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"turtling,"  because  he  cannot  tell  what 
produces  it,  and  it  has  a  sound  which  is 
totally  unlike  anything  he  has  previously 
heard.  His  heart  is  very  likely  to  beat 
wildly  at  the  strange  and  uncanny  sound. 

I  have  known  a  shoal  to  scramble 
through  and  over  a  large  camp  fire,  ex- 
tinguish it  and  rout  the  "  campers  "  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner.  The  in- 
vaders were  on  their  way  to  a  salt-water 
lagoon  close  by,  which  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  theirs  during  stormy  weather 
and  the  laying  season.  We  found  them 
there  the  next  day,  and  were  glad  to 
seek  shelter  from  a  tropical  storm  in 
their  safe  retreat  and  secure  some  of 
them  for  dinner.  The  advance  of  an 
army  of  turtles  is  suggestive  of  an  old- 
fashioned  buffalo  stampede  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  defy  every  obstacle  and  to  push 
straight  ahead,  even  if  destruction  awaits 
all  in  the  column.  This  is  a  splendid 
time  in  which  to  turn  turtles,  but  parties 
must  work  lively  enough  to  make  a  liv- 
ing wall  around  them  or  they  will  be 
compelled  to  retreat  or  be  overpowered 
and  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  ob- 
stinate reptiles. 

I  have  heard  an  old  settler  tell  of  the 
rout  of  a  squad  of  Indians  who  were 
encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fab- 
atchee  River  by  an  army  of  loggerheads, 
and  the  destruction  of  several  of  their 
dogs  that  possessed  more  courage  than 
discretion. 

Turtle  eggs  are  so  elastic  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  put  back  into  a 
nest  all  that  he  takes  out  of  it.  Few 
people  know  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  is 
easily  understood  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  chelonias  covering  the  nurseries  after 


dropping  all  the  ova  in  them.  A  female 
is  so  careful  to  conceal  the  nest  that  she 
scratches  sand  toward  it  from  every  di- 
rection, and,  having  made  a  mound  over 
it,  she  rises  to  her  full  height,  by  straight- 
ening her  legs  ;  then  letting  her  body  drop 
on  the  mound,  she  packs  it  and  the  eggs 
as  closely  as  if  the  work  were  done  by  a 
pile  driver.  She  keeps  packing  it  in  this 
manner  until  it  is  as  level  as  any  other 
part  of  the  beach.  After  inspecting  it,  to 
see  that  it  is  all  right,  she  makes  a  few 
false  demonstrations  in  the  sand,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemies  of  her  unhatched 
young,  then  hastens  seaward  as  fast  as 
she  can  travel,  for  she  knows  full  well  the 
danger  that  threatens  her  ashore. 

It  requires  six  weeks  to  hatch  the  eggs, 
and  when  the  young  appear  they  issue  from 
their  retreats  in  such  vast  numbers  that 
the  beach  seems  covered  with  them,  and 
they  remind  one  strongly  of  ants  pouring 
out  of  an  ant  hill.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar,  but  small  as  they  are 
they  have  the  instinct;  of  self  preservation 
strongly  developed.  The  moment  they 
come  out  of  the  nest  they  hasten  toward 
the  sea  and  swim  away,  if  they  are  not 
devoured  by  the  numerous  enemies  that 
lie  in  wait  for  them,  the  worst  of  which  are 
the  sharks,  especially  the  species  known  as 
the  "  nurse  "  shark.  These  extend  along 
the  beach  in  water,  just  deep  enough  to 
float  them,  and  gobble  down  the  juvenile 
chelonia  as  fast  as  they  get  within  reach. 
I  have  heard  a  veteran  turtler  say  that  he 
found  207  young  loggerheads  in  a  nine- 
foot  shark,  and  that  the  old  fellow  did  not 
seem  to  have  enough  even  then,  judging 
from  his  anxiety  to  secure  some  more  after 
being  harpooned. 


AFTER   THE   EGGS. 


*"^    FOOTBALL  STUDIES  FOR  CAPTAIN  AND  COACH. 

BY    WALTER    CAMP. 


of  play,  was  a  season  of  perfect  freedom 
in  interpretation,  and  it  was  that  season 
of  freedom  which  gave  to  American  foot- 
ball such  a  distinctively  progressive  char- 
acter. Succeeding  conventions  have  gone 
steadily  forward,  interpreting  the  old  rules 
so  far  as  they  remained,  cutting  out  those 
which  seemed  to  have  no  meaning  or  use 
to  American  players  and  adding  others 
which  the  nature  of  each  season's  play 
seemed  to  demand,  until  now  for  the  last 
few  years  the  labor  has  been  compara- 
tively small  and  the  game  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own,  made  up  of  the 
thought  and  skill  of  hundreds  of  players 
who  have  stood  on  the  field  since  1876. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of 
the  game  is  that  of  the  captain's  posi- 
tion. Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
Outing*  a  few  suggestions  of  the  fasci- 
nation which  pertained  to  the  study  of 
a  football  campaign  ;  certain  hints  as  to 
the  inside  workings  of  a  team,  and  a  few 
instances  showing  how  many  of  the  ap- 
parently chance  moves  were  in  reality 
due  to  a  careful  consideration  of  similar 
circumstances  for  weeks  previous  to  the 
actual  play  in  an  important  match.  A 
football  team  to-day  is  capable  of  so  many 
manipulations  that  the  ordinary  new  cap- 
tain begins  exactly  as  a  boy  with  a  new 
toy,  by  trying  to  see  how  many  different 
things  he  can  do  with  it. 

It  would  probably  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  half  the  teams  in  the  country 
are  to-day,  through  their  captains,  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  more  tricks 
they  have  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
win  ;  and  for  that  reason  a  large  share 
of  their  October  practice  has  been  de- 
voted to  strategies  so  insignificant  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  sport,  which  they  have  cor- 
respondingly neglected,  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless.  For  example,  several  teams 
are  practicing  a  double  pass,  a  most  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  successfully  and  de- 
pendent upon  a  dozen  other  properly 
performed  acts,  while  their  rushers  are 
half  of  them  tackling  high,  only  one 
of  their  men  can  punt,  and  their  quarter 
shows  by  his  position  the  exact  point  to 
which  he  will  send  the  ball  every  time  he 
stoops  behind  his  centre  rusher.  As  a  re- 
sult the  first  time  they  meet  a  team  whose 

*See  articles  in  Outing,  October,  1887,  and  January,  1888. 


FEW  years 
ago  any- 
one writ- 
ing an  arti- 
cle bearing 
NO.  I.       "A.-  upon   what 

was  becoming  the  popular  autumn  sport 
put  boldly  at  the  head  of  his  paper  the 
word  "  Football,"  and,  without  a  thought 
that  the  subject  might  be  rather  sweeping 
for  the  confines  of  a  single  article,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  scope  of  a  half  dozen  pages 
to  handle  it  from  its  Rugby  Union  begin- 
ning down  to  its  American  popularity. 
Not  many  seasons  hence,  however,  a  writer 
will  be  content  to  take  some  single  feature 
and  easily  find  in  it  material  for  many 
pages  of  highly-interesting  matter.  This 
peculiarly  -  marked  development  in  every 
possible  direction  is  one  of  the  recom- 
penses enjoyed  by  the  American  and  may 
be  set  over  to  balance  the  lack  of  tradi- ' 
tion  which  made  the  first  seasons  of  the 
sport  such  a  medley  of  interpretations. 

It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier  for 
the  pioneers  of  the  game  in  this  country 
could  they  have  had  a  few  expert  English 
players  to  whom  they  might  have  con- 
stantly turned  for  explanation  whenever 
a  rule  offered  any  chance  of  a  double  in- 
terpretation. Instead  of  enjoying  the  as- 
sistance of  such  men  every  player  was 
allowed  to  make  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  rules.  On  the  same  team  there  were 
many  different  opinions  as  to  what  certain 
rules  meant  and  to  what  plays  they  would 
apply,  while  no  one  could  predict  the  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  them  by  a  rival 
team  or,  what  became  still  more  vital,  by 
the  referee.  From  this  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  sport,  except  through  a  few  print- 
ed forms  of  the  rules,  came  a  tolera- 
tion of  very  many  plays  which  an  Eng- 
lishman would  have  at  once  frowned  down 
as  the  worst  kind  of  heresies  against 
the  Rugby  Union.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  embarrassment  about  attempting  any 
new  play.  There  were  no  old  players 
whose  scornful  smile  the  projector  of  a 
novel  move  should  fear.  All  were  on  a 
par  and  each  had  a  perfect  right  to  his 
opinion  upon  any  part  of  the  play,  pro- 
vided there  was  no  actual  forbiddance  of 
it  expressed  in  the  text  of  the  rules. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  sport  un- 
til the  first  convention,  held  after  a  year 
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captain  has  spent  his  time  in  training  his 
men  to  do  the  ordinary  work  as  it  should 
be  done,  omitting  the  fancy  touches,  they 
are  ignominiously  defeated,  in  spite  of  the 
rather  small  satisfaction  of  getting  in 
three  or  four  very  brilliant  runs  during 
the  general  slaughter  of  their  hopes. 

Their  sympathizers  will  be  able  to  give 
many  different  explanations  of  the  defeat, 
when  in  reality  there  is  but  one,  and  that 
one  is  lack  of  judgment  in  the  captain. 
It  is  primarily  the  captain's  duty  to  have 
a  clearly  -  defined  reason  in  his  mind  for 
every  manoeuvre  of  his  team,  and  each 
manoeuvre  requires  a  thorough  unanimity 
of  thought  and  action  throughout  the 
team.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  to  convey  to  every  player  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  play  is  to  be, 
and  for  this  purpose  signals  are  used. 
These  signals  may  be  words  or  numbers 
expressed  in  different  ways  for  the  vary- 
ing plays,  or  they  may  consist  of  certain 
movements  or  positions  of  the  hands, 
arms,  feet  or  body  of  the  one  giving  the 
signals. 

There  are  two  requirements  which  every 
system  of  signals  must  possess  in  order  to 
be  valuable.  First,  the  signal  must  con- 
vey the  meaning  unmistakably  to  the  cap- 
tain's own  team  and,  second,  it  must 
not  convey  the  meaning  to  the  opponents. 
One  need  hardly  go  farther  in  this  ex- 
planation to  show  that  the  devising  of  a 
satisfactory  code  must  be  well  worth  the 
captain's  careful  study. 

Having  provided  for  the  proper  con- 
veyance of  his  order  to  each  member  of 
his  team,  the  captain  has  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions. The  next  step  is  the  execution  of 
the  play  called  for.     Briefly,  this  will  con- 


sist of  the  snap  back's  sending  the  ball  back 
to  the  quarter,  who  passes  it  to  a  runner 
or  kicker,  and  he  in  turn,  assisted  prob- 
ably by  the  united  action  of  two  or  more 
of  his  comrades,  advances  the  ball  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  goal. 
This  is  only  descriptive  of  the  general 
design,  and  tells  nothing  of  the  amount 
of  practice  necessary  to  make  every 
move  sufficiently  perfect  to  carry  the 
play  through  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. The  ball  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
three  different  men  in  the  course  of  the 
play,  and  this  means  three  opportunities 
for  a  misplay. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
almost  universal  spread  of  the  game  of 
football  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
country,  a  captain  of  a  college  team  now 
receives  his  material  in  a  rather  more  fin- 
ished condition  than  of  old,  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  necessity  for  him  to  see  that 
each  player  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  game.  The  faults  ac- 
quired in  preparatory  schools  are  often- 
times as  bad  as,  or  even  worse  than,  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  former  years.  To 
see  the  detail  one  has  but  to  follow  a  play 
like  the  one  mentioned  as  would  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  a  good  captain  or  coach. 

The  ball  is  down  and  the  first  thing  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  captain  is  how 
quickly,  after  the  cry  of  "down"  is  made, 
the  ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  snap  back. 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because 
upon  it  depends  all  possibility  of  playing 
a  fast  game.  If  the  snap  back  fails  to 
be  on  hand  when  the  ball  is  "  down " 
the  team  must  always  play  a  slow  game, 
for  everyone  must  wait  until  that  indi- 
vidual comes  up.  While  a  fast  game  is  by 
no  means  necessary  all  through  a  match, 
a  team  should  always  be  in  position  to 
play  rapidly  when  a  favoring  opportunity 
offers. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  "Down," 
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NO.    3. 

although  it  has  a  little  the  look  of  being 
posed  for,  shows,  in  a  general  way,  the 
decidedly  mixed  positions  of  players  at 
the  instant  of  a  "  down."  Now,  if  the 
centre  rush  is  there  almost  as  soon  as  the 
man's  cry  is  uttered,  and  the  man  with 
the  ball  and  all  his  scattered  comrades 
spring  to  their  positions  like  a  flash,  one 
may  conclude  that  this  team  is  accus- 
tomed to  fast  play  and  is  probably  dan- 
gerous. On  the  other  hand  if  the  man 
in  the  foreground  has  to  roll  over  two  or 
three  times  after  he  has  given  up  the  ball, 
or  if  the  centre  rush  cannot  be  found,  but 
eventually  comes  running  up  ''  half  blown," 
if  the  rest  of  the  men  extricate  themselves 
slowly  from  the  melee,  one  may  be  sure 
that  they  know  nothing  about  a  fast 
game,  and  in  all  probability  would  be 
equally  unable  to  meet  that  style  of  play. 
This  is  only  what  the  captain  observes  ; 
he  must,  in  the  case  of  his  own  team,  not 
alone  observe — he  must  correct. 

Thus  far  we  have  reached  merely  the 
beginning  of  the  play  proper.  The  snap 
back  has  the  ball  and  is  putting  it  on  the 
ground.  The  captain  notes  his  manner 
of  holding  it  as  he  rests  it  on  the  ground. 
Does  he  hold  it  loosely  or  carelessly,  so 
that  a  surreptitious  touch  from  the  toe  of 
an  opposing  guard  will  cause  him  to  lose 
it  and  provoke  a  scramble,  which  the  ref- 
eree may  take  to  have  been  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  snap  back  to  play  the 
ball  ?  Does  he  see  only  a  foot  before  his 
eyes,  or  does  he  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
position  of  his  own  men  and  opponents  as 
he  stoops  to  place  the  ball  ?     Is  he  firm 


on  his  feet,  or  does  he  stand  so  that  a 
touch  will  make  him  lose  his  balance  ? 
All  these  are  worth  looking  for. 

There  are  various  methods  of  snapping 
the  ball,  of  which  several  are  good,  but 
there  are  two  things  about  which  there 
should  be  no  variation.  One  of  these  is 
sending  the  ball  well  back  to  the  quarter, 
and  the  other  protecting  him  at  the  same 
time  from  an  overreaching  arm  or  a  leg 
stuck  through  unexpectedly.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  quarter  back  to  do  satisfac- 
tory-work if  the  ball  comes  back  irregu- 
larly. The  speed  should  be  the  same 
every  time.  Some  quarters  call  for  it 
fast,  others  slow,  but  they  all  ask  for 
regularity,  and  the  captain  must  insist 
upon  the  centre's  acquiring  that  point. 
Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  the  centre's 
play  can  be  described  by  reference  to  the 
figure  marked  "A"  in  No.  i.  This  will  il- 
lustrate the  way  in  which  a  man  may  pre- 
vent a  player  coming  through  upon  his 
quarter.  The  picture  shows  two  men  in 
the  line,  blocking  a  third,  but  the  same 
position  is  illustrative  of  the  blocking 
performed  by  a  snap  back  after  the  ball 
is  passed  to  the  quarter. 

Having  looked  the  snap  back  over  thus 
in  detail,  the  captain's  attention  travels 
to  the  quarter.  His  first  look  asks  the 
question  :  "  Can  I  tell  his  proposed  play 
from  his  position  or  preliminary  action  ?" 
If  so,  then  the  quarter's  form  is  poor  and 
must  be  corrected,  or  the  enemy  will  dis- 
cover the  exact  point  of  attack  before 
the  play  is  made.  The  captain's  scrutiny 
then  turns  upon  the  quarter's  pass.  This 
must  undergo  the  same  close  criticism  as 
the  snapping  back,  for  the  half  is  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  accuracy  of  the  quarter 
as  the  quarter  is  upon  the  centre.  The 
test  of  good- passing  is  always  made  by 
two  questions  :  "  Does  the  ball  get  to  the 
man  quickly  ?"  and  "Does  it  come  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  move- 
ment ? "  A  captain  who  watches  the 
passing  of  his  quarter  and  finds  that  it 
answers  these  two  requirements  satis- 
factorily can  be  well  pleased.  When  the 
ball  has  reached  the  half  back  the  cap- 
tain's task  of  observation  has  become  the 
most  difficult,  for  here  he  must  distinguish 
between  luck  and  judgment. 

The  half's  handling  of  the  ball  is  com- 
paratively simple.  If  he  runs  he  takes 
the  ball  "  on  the  jump."  If  his  play  be 
a  kick  the  great  consideration  in  handling 
is  time.  To  put  it  to  the  foot  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time  consistent  with  ac- 
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curacy  is  what  is  wanted.  After  the 
handling  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether 
a  half  makes  a  good  run  through  his  own 
endeavors  and  judgment  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  forwards.  Of  course  it  shows 
good  judgment  to  select  the  proper  open- 
ing, but  that  he  should  do  anyway,  from 
his  signal.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
exact  moment  of  his  reaching  the  open- 
ing that  it  is  usually  a  question  whether 
it  is  his  good  judgment  or  the  skill  of 
the  blocking  forwards  that  enables  him 
to  put  through. 

No.  2  shows  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
od of  blocking  by  the  use  of  the  arms, 
which  is  now  forbidden,  and  No.  i  shows 
the  only  permissible  method  under  the 
present  rules.  This  using  the  body  only 
makes  it  even  more  necessary  that  the 
blocking  be  done  at  the  right  moment. 
At  the  time  of  a  kick  the  captain  must 
judge  his  half  by  the  direction  as  well  as 
the  distance.  In  fact,  a  man  who  is  suf- 
ficiently accurate  can  always  gain  much 
for  his  side  by  placing  his  punts  on  the 
weak  side  of  an  enemy,  or  by  sending  the 
ball  between  the  halves. 

This  completes  the  bare  outline  of  a 
single  aggressive  play,  showing  the  points 
which  a  captain  standing  upon  the  side  of 
the  field  should  note  in  his  players.  One 
can  from  this  gather  some   slight  idea  of 


the  labor  which  a  captain  must  perform 
in  bringing  each  man  up  to  the  proper 
degree  of  perfection  in  execution.  The 
handling  the  defensive  play  in  a  similar 
manner  to  show  the  captain's  scrutiny  of 
the  strong  and  weak  points  we  will  con- 
sider in  a  second  paper.  Tackling  is, 
however,  such  a  prominent  feature  that 
we  illustrate  a  few  styles  of  good  and  bad 
methods.  No.  3  shows  the  most  effective 
line  tackle,  while  No.  4  shows  an  excel- 
lent tackle  to  be  used  whenever  there  is 
but  a  single  runner  in  an  open  field, 
whether  he  be  protected  by  an  assistant 
or  not.  No.  5  shows  a  foul  tackle  in  the 
most  prevalent  form,  against  the  use  of 
which  every  captain  should  drill  his  team. 


CALIFORNIA  ON  HORSEBACK. 


BY    CHARLES    HOWARD    SHINN. 


L  D  pioneers, 
of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky 
stock,  who 
have  ridden 
their  thou- 
sands of 
miles,  have 
been  heard  to 
say  that  Cali- 
fornia is  the 
paradise  of 
the  horse- 
man.  If  his- 
tory and  tra- 
dition count 
for  anything, 
there  ought 
to  be  a  race 
of  superb  ri- 
ders  here. 
Before  the 
Americans 
came  the 
■country  belonged  to  men  who  lived  in 
the  saddle.  The  land,  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  was  unfenced  and  untilled.  Horses 
and  cattle  were  so  abundant  that  in  years 
of  drought  they  were  sometimes  killed  to 
save  pasturage.  Whoever  found  his  horse 
tired  turned  him  loose  and  caught  an- 
other, and  ordinary  mustangs  were  sold 
for  one  dollar  apiece. 

Gen.  John  Bidwell,  one  of  the  first 
Americans  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  has 
told  me  that  the  California  of  1845,  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold,  was  the  most 
beautiful  country  to  ride  over  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  The  wild  oats,  as 
tall  as  a  man's  head,  covered  all  the  val- 
leys and  even  the  foothills.  Wild  flowers, 
of  species  now  almost  extinct,  bloomed 
in  masses  of  many  acres.  To  this  day, 
when  the  pioneers  get  together,  they  talk 
of  this  picturesque  early  California  of  the 
horseman,  when  every  settler  was  more 
or  less  of  a  vaquero  and  lived  outdoors 
most  of  the  year.  General  Bidwell  once 
rode  up  the  Napa  Valley  with  several  na- 
tive Californians.  It  was  in  April,  and 
the  grizzly  bears  were  so  numerous  that 
ten  or  twelve  were  often  seen  in  a  single 
■day.  Half  a  dozen  Mexican  vaqueros 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  fiercest  of 


grizzlies  in  the  open.  They  would  lasso 
him  from  all  sides  and  hold  him  still, 
while  one  of  them  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle with  a  knife  and  put  a  period  to  the 
story. 

The  California  of  fifty  years  ago  has 
disappeared,  but  it  is  still  the  land  of  the 
horseman  as  much  as  those  Upper  Alle- 
ghany regions  where  a  wheeled  vehicle  is 
seldom  seen.  Its  great  mountain  wilder- 
nesses are  crossed,  to  be  sure,  by  beaten 
highways,  but  back  and  forth  between 
them  is  woven  the  network  of  horseback 
trails  from  house  to  house  and  ridge  to 
ridge.  The  wonderful  forests  of  redwood 
and  sugar  pine,  called  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent the  finest  coniferous  forests  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  are  unfenced  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  country  is  still 
unspoiled  for  the  horseman.  The  people, 
too,  are  frank,  friendly  and  hospitable, 
ready  to  guide  one  to  the  best  trout 
stream  or  to  the  likeliest  ravine  for  deer. 
There  is  no  place  in  America  better  than 
California  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  es- 
cape the  beaten  paths  and  who  enjoys 
grand  scenery,  new  character  studies,  bot- 
any, hunting  or  fishing.  But  railroads 
and  stages  only  carry  one  into  the  desired 
region.  No  one  except  the  horseman  is 
made  free  of  the  whole  realm  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  wilderness. 

There  are  several  distinct  courses 
open  to  a  horseback  traveler  who  starts 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco.  He 
can  go  south  into  the  Santa  Cruz  red- 
woods among  the  campers  and  the  vine- 
yards. Within  seventy-five  miles  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  heart  of  these  great  red- 
wood forests,  which  the  railroad  only 
crosses  at  one  point.  He  can  arrange  for 
a  far  longer  and  more  varied  journey, 
northward  along  the  coast,  or  somewhat 
inland  through  the  first  range  of  valleys. 
Either  route  carries  one  across  Marin, 
Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and  Sis- 
kiyou counties,  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
boundary  of  Oregon.  Thence  one  might 
go  along  the  Cascades,  or  by  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  Puget  Sound  and  the 
tree-clad  islands  of  that  huge  inland  sea. 
It  is  a  marvelously  interesting  journey, 
past  pioneer  cabins  and  growing  towns, 
past     cool,    dark    rivers    bordered    with 
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blossoming  azaleas,  past  acres  of  ripe 
salmon  berries,  where  the  cinnamon  bears 
revel  in  the  delicious  fruit.  There  are 
great  lumber  mills,  smoky  and  grim, 
standing  in  ravines  by  the  ocean,  by  iron 
wharves  over  the  cliffs.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  loggers  at  work  in  the  redwood 
forests,  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the 
native  trees  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  journey 
to  be  made  in  California,  starting  from 
San  Francisco,  would  begin  by  making  a 
dash  for  the  Sierras.  This  route  would 
first  cross  to  the  east  shore,  then  thread 
the  Coast  Range  foothillsand  descend  upon 
the  broad  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  plain 
or  valley.  Crossing  this,  the  horseman 
ascends  the  long,  equable  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  to  the  old  gold-mining  camp  dis- 
tricts and  the  counties  that  represent 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  Cali- 
fornia of  "  '49."  His  course  must  then  lie 
north,  exploring  the  width  of  the  range 
from  valley  to  snow,  as  far  north  as  Las- 
sen and  Shasta,  and  making  the  ascent  of 
these  two  grand  mountains.  Magnificent 
is  all  this  Sierra  region,  for  its  forests  of 
pine  and  cedar,  its  lakes,  its  deep  canons, 
its  waterfalls  and  mountain  torrents  as 
yet  unphotographed.  Then,  if  after  the 
ascent  of  Shasta  the  horseman  wishes  to 
complete  his  summer  in  the  saddle  with 
absolute  splendor,  so  that  its  rounded 
circle  shall  seem  in  subsequent  life  a  su- 
preme inspiration,  he  can  cross  to  the  Sis- 
kiyou ranges  west  and  thread  the  wildest 
ravines  of  the  Coast  Range,  across  Trinity 
and  along  the  Gualala  and  beneath  the 
rhododendron  copses  and  redwood  forests 
of  Noyo  and  Navarra. 

As  I  have  said,  California  is  still  the 
land  of  the  horseback  traveler  whenever 
one  escapes  from  stage  and  railroad. 
There  are  hundreds  of  cattle  trails  in  the 
mountains  where  wagons  cannot  go.  The 
farther  one  goes  from  the  valley  the 
more  people  he  finds  who  use  the  saddle 
habitually,  less  for  pleasure  than  for  bus- 
iness. Drovers  and  speculators,  young 
farmers,  hunters,  prospectors,  all  are  apt 
to  prefer  a  saddle  horse  to  a  wagon.  As 
yet  there  are  no  tourists,  no  profession- 
al pleasure  seekers,  on  the  unfrequented 
horseback  trails.  I  once  spent  the  best 
part  of  a  summer  in  the  saddle  and  rode 
over  some  twelve  large  counties  without 
meeting  a  single  person  who  was  taking 
a  similar  journey  "for  nothing  but  the 
fun  of  the  thing." 

When  I  first  rose  to  the  conception  of 


cutting  loose  from  the  burdens  and  com- 
plexities of  city  life  and  living  a  sort  of 
nomadic  existence  until  I  had  seen  the 
greater  part  of  central  and  northern 
California,  the  thought  was  very  attrac- 
tive. To  spend  a  summer  in  the  saddle 
was  a  scheme  worthy  of  Thoreau.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  success 
depended  upon  close  attention  to  all 
the  details.  First  and  most  important, 
the  horse  ;  second,  the  outfit  ;  third,  the 
route  to  be  taken.  I  went  to  one  of  the 
ranches  and  picked  out  a  strong  young 
American  horse,  who  did  excellent  ser- 
vice and  never  lost  a  day  from  sickness 
or  otherwise.  I  invested  in  a  Spanish 
saddle  and  a  pair  of  saddle  bags.  A 
leather  roll  behind  the  saddle  for  a  blan- 
ket completed  the  outfit.  It  is  surprising 
with  how  little  baggage  a  man  can  travel 
half  across  the  continent.  The  less  he 
has  the  better  it  is  for  his  horse  and  for 
himself.  He  can  get  some  of  his  meals 
at  village  hotels  or  farm  houses  or  pio- 
neer cabins,  and  he  can  sleep  under  a 
roof  nearly  every  night  if  he  chooses. 
But  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  stake  rope 
and  let  your  horse  feed  all  night  and 
during  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  while  you 
lie  rolled  up  in  your  blanket  under  an 
adjacent  tree.  A  man  who  has  had 
training  and  is  master  of  woodcraft  will 
manage  to  cook  his  own  game,  on  a 
pinch,  without  taking  along  enough  bag- 
gage to  load  a  pack  mule.  But,  since 
no  two  people  will  plan  for  the  same  out- 
fit, it  is  useless  to  discuss  this  point  any 
further. 

The  valley  farm  where  the  story  of  my 
journey  properly  begins  is  in  the  heart  of 
southern  Alameda,  thirty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  fields  of  wheat.  It  was  sun- 
rise, I  remember,  when  I  started  and  rode 
toward  the  hills,  past  a  placid  lagoon, 
where  a  red-shirted  Portuguese  boy  was 
paddling  toward  a  flock  of  ducks  in  the 
farther  end  by  a  clump  of  willows.  Four 
miles  brought  me  to  the  vineyards  of  the 
old  Mission  San  Jose.  Here  are  crumb- 
ling adobes,  all  that  are  left  of  the  Span- 
ish Mission  establishment  of  a  century 
ago.  Here  are  groves  of  orange,  fig  and 
olive  and  palms  tall  in  the  sun.  From 
the  Mission  a  winding  canon  leads  into 
the  Stockton  Pass,  and  that  into  Sunol 
Valley.  East  of  this  is  a  broad  range  of 
hills,  beyond  which  the  San  Joaquin  lies, 
and  the  Sierra  snow  peaks  are  on  the  far 
eastern  horizon. 
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The  foothills  of  eastern  Alameda  are 
large  enough  to  be  called  respectable 
mountains  in  many  States.  The  forest 
growth  is  sparse  and  chiefly  deciduous. 
Masses  of  oaks  cling  to  the  northern 
slopes,  and  spotted  trunks  of  sycamore 
gleam  through  tangles  of  blackberry 
vines  and  wild  clematis.  But  even  in 
these  hills  there  are  byways  worth  ex- 
ploration, narrow  trails  which  only  a 
horseman  can  follow,  leading  to  wood 
camps  and  trout  streams.  On  one  of 
these  hilltops  is  a  Russian  colony,  whose 
leader  and  founder  is  an  old  exile  from 
the  Ukraine.  Over  the  door  of  his  home 
he  has  placed  in  bold  letters  the  Russian 
word  "  Svboda,"  liberty.  "That  is  she 
whom  I  worship  "  he  once  said  to  me. 
The  old  man  has  a  garden  of  grapes, 
oranges  and  olives  on  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
Here  he  sits  under  his  trees  and  brews 
Russian  beer,  and  tells  stories  of  adven- 
ture and  political  intrigue  that  would 
make  a  novelist's  fortune.  On  the  side 
of  the  ravine  below  is  a  limestone  cave 
fronting  the  west  and  overlooking  the 
whole  valley  and  bay.  Here,  in  a  sepul- 
chre of  stone,  the  old  Russian  freedom 
lover  expects  to  rest  from  his  labors. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range 
one  obtains  a  wonderful  combination  of 
hill  and  bay,  of  cultivated  lowland  and 
wild  upland,  of  village,  town,  meadow, 
grain  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards, 
stretching  to  the  blue  San  Mateo  hills  in 
soft  undulations  and  under  the  golden 
haze  of  the  Calif ornian  atmosphere.  South 
rise  Mission  Peak,  Mount  Hamilton,  where 
the  Lick  Observatory  is  situated  ;  north 
is  Monte  Diablo  and  northeast  is  Tamal- 
pais.  San  Francisco  is  in  full  sight, 
crowned  on  its  peninsula,  and  the  broad 
bay  fills  the  distance  with  color. 

As  one  rides  down  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Coast  Range,  after  having  ex- 
plored its  recesses  thoroughly,  almost  the 
first  thing  he  notices  is  the  wonderful 
color  of  the  San  Joaquin  plains.  It  is 
from  the  acres  of  wild  flowers  that  grow 
in  great  colonies  of  purples  and  golds,  of 
blues  and  crimsons.  The  whole  plain  for 
miles  is  brilliant  with  lilac-hued  gillias, 
pale-cream  cups,  scarlet-flushed  gold  of 
wild  poppies,  ultramarine  blue  of  lark- 
spurs, the  clear  heaven  blue  of  nemophi- 
las — these  and  multitudes  of  others,  all 
woven  into  a  Persian  carpet  pattern,  of 
which  the  separate  figures  are  acre-wide 
splashes  of  color. 

In  many  respects   the   San  Joaquin  is 


now  an  old  story,  monotonous  to  cross, 
and  interesting  only  because  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  country  now  being  irri- 
gated and  turned  into  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. But  there  is  an  unknown  land  of 
the  lower  San  Joaquin,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  along  the  Sacramento  and 
around  the  innumerable  tule  islands. 
Take  a  duck-hunter's  punt  and  push  into 
the  winding  channels  of  these  fresh-water 
sloughs.  Here  are  blue  marsh  lakes, 
lonely  and  lovely,  as  beautiful  as  the  ex- 
panses of  the  Louisiana  bayous.  Over 
them  lean  borders  of  wild  sunflowers,  tules, 
reeds,  cat-tails,  grasses  in  blossom  and 
purple  marsh  flowers.  Clumps  of  ancient 
willows,  as  hoary  as  those  that  grow  by 
the  rivers  of  Holland,  cover  Indian 
mounds  on  these  green  islands.  In  a 
slough  one  sometimes  finds  the  decaying 
hulk  of  a  schooner  that  once  sailed  to 
forgotten  towns,  and  to  deserted  river 
landings,  or  "embarcaderos,"  as  they 
were  once  called.  Stern-wheel  steamers 
pass  with  deck  loads  of  grain,  hay  and 
firewood.  Italian  and  Chinese  fishermen 
drag  their  nets  in  the  deeper  channels. 
Dredgers  lie  beside  the  fertile  islands  that 
money  and  energy  have  reclaimed,  build- 
ing the  levees  still  higher  against  the  yel- 
low April  floods  from  the  Sierras.  I  once 
had  my  horse  and  myself  ferried  across 
from  island  to  island  and  rode  through 
the  heart  of  this  Holland  of  California, 
that  extends  for  fifty  miles  along  its  cen- 
tral rivers.  The  reclaimed  islands  have 
prosperous  dairies,  broad  wheat  fields, 
acres  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  ;  but 
the  reclaimed  territory  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  tule  lowlands. 
It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  wild-fowl 
hunting  in  California  after  the  first  No- 
vember rains. 

From  the  lowlands  one  reaches  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible ascent.  The  finer  horticul- 
tural developments  are  near  the  hills,  and 
the  interest  of  the  journey  increases  as 
one  leaves  the  valley.  Along  the  creeks 
are  immense  masses  of  the  wild  grapevine 
of  California.  They  grow  on  the  bottoms 
and  climb  over  the  tallest  trees,  trailing 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  forming  leafy 
domes  and  arches,  and  mingling  with 
oaks,  laurels  and  sycamores.  The  ordi- 
nary tourist  never  sees  them  ;  but  in  such 
valleys  as  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara, 
and  especially  along  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento, they  are  superb,  and  the  pride  of 
all  the  old  settlers.     Sometimes  one  can 
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ride  for  hours  past  vines  of  this  fragrant 
wild  grape,  and  under  its  shelters. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
California  Missions — those  adobe  churches 
and  priest  gardens  of  the  last  century, 
whose  picturesque  ruins  are  found  in  the 
coast  counties  south  of  San  Francisco. 
But  a  man  who  rides  over  California  finds 
many  adobe  ruins  of  a  different  sort — the 
remains  of  the  private  residences  of  the 
Spanish  era.  These  occur  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  One  is  riding  up  a 
canon  in  the  foothills  and  comes  upon  an 
adobe  ruin,  fast  crumbling  into  a  mound 
of  black  clay.  Perhaps  it  stands  beside  a 
giant  white  oak  or  pine.  There  is  always 
a  spring  or  a  stream  near,  and  often,  too, 
there  are  fig  trees  or  grapevines,  neg- 
lected, run  wild,  trampled  by  wandering 
cattle,  but  still  bearing  fruit.  The  trav- 
eler who  studies  California  from  the  ac- 
customed routes  will  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  see  these  old  adobes  in  the 
foothills  ;  they  have  not  even  been  listed 
and  described  by  local  antiquarians. 

I  remember  some  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Sierras — the  Cosumnes,  the  Calaveras,  the 
Stanislaus,  the  Mokelumne,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  Cloud — along  whose  banks  the 
landscape  painters  of  half  a  continent 
might  wander  and  find  inspiration.  Trac- 
ing the  course  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Mokelumne  upward  from  the  valley,  one 
finds  low  mounds  of  gray  gravel  in  the 
recesses  of  the  grass  -  green  hills,  over 
which  thousands  of  miners  toiled  in  the 
brave  days  of  "'49."  There  are  knolls 
blue  as  the  sky  and  white  as  sea  foam, 
with  flowers  and  wild  shrubs,  and  out  of 
deep  ravines  dark  promontories  lift  abrupt 
rocks  and  silver-needled  pines  above  the 
river.  Across  a  mountain  tributary  that 
foams  down  between  walls  of  brown  and 
yellow  a  rude  bridge  extends,  and  a 
pioneer's  cabin  nestles  in  the  manzanita 
bushes  and  under  tall  oaks  beyond,  while 


through  his  rocky  hillside  garden  flow 
fertilizing  streams  from  an  old  flume 
built  by  the  Argonauts  of  California. 

All  summer  long  I  rode  through  the 
Sierras,  under  forests  of  Douglas  spruce, 
sugar  pine,  Lawson  cypress  and  sequoias. 
I  rode  in  happy  and  careless  freedom  by 
mountain  roads,  by  trails  of  old  prospec- 
tors, through  valleys  as  yet  peopled  by 
only  a  pastoral  community.  Sometimes 
for  a  week  I  was  on  one  of  the  great 
Sierra  highways  that  bind  the  mountain 
counties  together — a  highway  throbbing 
with  life,  cloudy  with  dust  of  freight 
teams,  bustling  with  travel  of  every  sort. 
Old  toll  gates  stand  by  bridges  across  the 
rivers  ;  old  wayside  inns  look  from  under 
apple  and  peach  trees.  Now  and  then 
I  found  a  town  deep  hid  in  the  quartz- 
veined  hills,  and  changing  from  the  mining 
era  to  the  still  more  golden  era  of  horti- 
culture. And  all  along  the  great  high- 
way a  wise  horseman  reins  his  horse  to 
talk  with  shepherds  driving  their  flocks  to 
higher  pastures,  with  miners  going  with 
pick  and  drill  to  work  their  claims,  with 
hunters  riding  down  from  the  mountains 
with  their  game  slung  behind  their  saddle. 

Half  a  mile  away  from  the  great  high- 
way and  all  grows  still.  Loneliness  broods 
in  the  forest.  I  followed  narrow  bridle 
paths,  "short  cuts"  from  farm  to  farm. 
Sometimes  the  cabin  to  which  they  led 
had  been  deserted,  the  door  broken  in, 
the  leaves  drifted  on  the  floor,  the  tracks 
of  wildcat  and  coyote  everywhere.  In 
these  wildernesses  human  life  ebbs  and 
flows.  Nature  is  so  strong  that  she  soon 
obliterates  the  feeble  traces  of  men,  and 
takes  back  a  part  of  her  domain  from  the 
careless  hands  of  the  pioneers.  Then 
come  the  hunters,  the  fishermen,  the 
botanists,  the  pleasure  seekers,  and  re- 
discover it  all.  That  is  what  will  hap- 
pen with  that  high  hill  country  of  Califor- 
nia which  is  now  so  unknown  a  region. 


A    CANOE    TRIP    DOWN    THE    CHIPPEWA. 
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Part  II. 


T  was  very  near 
9  o'clock  when  we 
paddled  out  from 
our  landing  place. 
This  was  the  finest 
day  out.  Our  old 
antagonist,  the 
west  wind,  had 
subsided  to  a  cool- 
ing breeze  that 
tempered  the  rays 
of  the  summer  sun 
to  a  pleasant 
warmth.  The  river 
lay  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  in 
its  dark  waters  the  wooded  banks  and 
crested  bluffs.  Rounding  the  bend  we 
came  upon  another  of  the  curious  "  red 
banks."  Here  the  Government  had  done 
some  work,  and  by  means  of  docks  made 
of  piles,  backed  by  poles  and  brush  on 
which  was  piled  dirt,  had  made  headway 
against  the  ravages  of  the  river  ;  but  the 
huge  bluff  was  as  free  of  vegetation  as 
the  floor  of  a  New  England  kitchen.  The 
river  below  Meredean  makes  a  wide 
detour,  forming  a  loop  like  a  tennis  rac- 
quet. At  the  end  of  a  five-mile  run  we 
found  ourselves  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  our  stopping  place  of  the  night  be- 
fore and  almost  in  sight  of  the  farm. 

After  a  morning  passed  in  idling,  while 
the  canoe  was  swept  along  by  the  current, 
we  made  a  noon  camp  on  a  narrow  bit  of 
sandy  beach  under  a  bank  shaded  by  a 
clump  of  wild  cherry  trees.  Two  large  logs 
that  had  grounded  in  the  shallow  water 
furnished  a  protected  roadstead  where  the 
Nagowicka  could  rest  in  safety.  We  were 
not  long  in  getting  the  camp  fire  started 
and  the  tea  kettle  singing  a  merry  tune 
on  the  end  of  a  bit  of  green  brushwood. 
There  is  no  appetizer  equal  to  open-air 
work  in  this  north  country.  A  dyspeptic 
should  try  a  day's  canoeing  on  the  Chip- 
pewa and  he  will  forget  that  he  has  such 
a  thing  as  a  weak  stomach.  Our  dinner 
was  not  exactly  luxurious,  but  gastro- 
nomical  science  could  not  have  produced 
anything  that  would  have  tasted  better. 
Bread  and  meat,  crackers,  cheese,  cake 
disappeared  at  a  marvelous  rate,  washed 


down  by  copious  draughts  of  hot  tea,  the 
best  antidote  for  thirst,  by  the  way,  that 
can  be  found. 

On  breaking  camp  we  took  a  "  hitch  " 
and  floated  on  between  the  beautiful 
shores,  just  keeping  half  an  eye  open  to 
see  that  no  ill-conditioned  log  intruded 
his  acquaintance  on  us,  or  that  our  tow 
did  not  wander  against  sand  bars,  into 
eddies  or  other  dangerous  places.  A 
spidery-looking  railroad  bridge  spanning 
the  river  woke  us  from  our  dreaming  to 
the  sterner  realities  of  life.  The  bridge 
in  itself  was  in  nowise  alarming,  but  a 
short  distance  below  it  was  "  Nine  Mile 
Slough."  This,  according  to  local  tradi- 
tion, was  a  wildwood  Circe,  which,  by 
promise  of  shaded  way,  enticed  unwary 
travelers  into  its  depths  only  to  entangle 
them  in  a  maze  of  stranded  logs  at  the 
lower  end,  where  they  must  ignobly  per- 
ish or  laboriously  pull  back  against  the 
current  to  the  mouth.  Neither  alterna- 
tive was  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  as 
we  swept  under  the  cool  arches  of  the 
bridge  we  carefully  overhauled  our  in- 
structions, which  were  to  keep  well  to  the 
left  if  we  valued  peace  and  a  safe  voyage. 
This  we  obeyed  so  literally  as  to  nearly 
ground  on  a  sand  bar,  and  further  on  col- 
lide with  an  ugly-looking  "  sawyer."  A 
mile  below  the  bridge  we  opened  up  the 
dreaded  slough.  Like  many  another 
spook,  it  was  not  near  so  frightful  on 
close  acquaintance  as  at  a  distance.  At 
the  low  stage  of  water  prevailing  no  one 
with  his  wits  about  him  would  have  de- 
serted the  broad,  swiftly-gliding  river  for 
the  shallow  estuary. 

This  danger  past,  we  relapsed  into 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  panorama. 
Rounding  a  point,  we  uncovered  a  charm- 
ing glade  with  low-eaved  cottage.  To 
complete  the  picture,  in  a  hammock  un- 
der a  clump  of  willows,  near  the  cottage, 
lay  a  young  girl.  So  quietly  were  the 
paddles  dipped  that  I  much  doubt  if  the 
fair  idler's  attention  was  attracted  until 
the  canoe  was  well  down  the  reach. 

As  we  swept  past  the  glade  a  boat  put 
out  from  shore  a  half  mile  away.  It  was 
nearly    3    o'clock  ;    we   were   anxious    to 
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learn  the  distance  that  yet  lay  between 
us  and  Durand,  and  gave  chase.  We 
caught  the  boat  just  disappearing  behind 
a  grassy  peninsula. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Durand  ?  " 

The  reply  came  discouragingly  clear  : 
"  Eleven  miles." 

"  Phew  !  "  I  gave  a  soft  whistle. 
"  Eleven  miles  !  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Here  comes  a  man  in  a  boat ;  ask  him," 
said  M . 

We  backed  water  as  we  drew  near  an 
athletic  young  farmer,  who  was  pulling  a 
fiat  -  bottomed  skiff  peculiar  to  the  river 
up  stream. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Durand  ?  " 

"Seven  miles  by  the  river." 

"That  is  an  improvement,  anyway," 
said  I,  as  we  acknowledged  the  informa- 
tion and  paddled  on.  A  half  mile  farther 
down,  in  the  shade  of  a  wooded  bank,  we 
came  upon  some  fishermen.  One  at  whom 
I  fired  the  old  question  replied  cour- 
teously :  "  Durand  is  about  four  miles  as 
the  river  runs." 

This  was  better  and  our  courage  rose. 
Just  above  Durand  the  Menominee  joins 
the  Chippewa  at  the  foot  of  an  overhang- 
ing bluff. 

A  piney  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
might  have  proved  tempting  enough  to 
stop  us  had  not  a  clump  of  houses,  cosily 
nestled  under  the  shoulder  of  a  range  of 
wooded  hills,  come  into  view  down  the 
river.  This  was  Durand.  It  made  a 
pretty  picture  embowered  in  shade,  with 
the  broad  river  shimmering  in  the  fore- 
ground like  a  vast  plate  of  molten  silver, 
frosted  here  and  there  by  light  catspaws 
of  wind.  A  half  hour  later  we  stood  on 
the  shore,  back  of  the  one  main  street  of 
the  little  village.  "  Prindle's  Inn,"  to 
which  we  had  been  recommended,  was 
found  one  of  the  quaintest  it  had  ever  been 
our  good  fortune  to  meet.  Among  other 
curiosities  about  the  place  was  a  fire- 
place of  such  cavernous  proportions  as 
would  have  satisfied  King  Cole  himself, 
who  could  here  have  sat  and  toasted  his 
shins  while  listening  to  his  "  fiddlers 
three."  Just  now  the  only  occupants 
were  two  huge  St.  Bernard  dogs  chained 
to  the  andirons.  Great,  handsome  fellows 
they  were,  intelligent  and  friendly.  Al- 
most too  friendly,  M thought,  when 

one  in  his  uncouth  gambols  nearly  knocked 
her  out  of  the  hammock  in  which  she  was 
reclining  after  a  delicious  supper. 

We  were  always  making  promises  of  an 
early  start   and  as  often  breaking  them 


when  the  morning  came.  Therefore,  we 
were  not  much  surprised  to  find  it  was 
nearly  8  o'clock  when  we  shoved  off 
from  the  shore,  waved  a  farewell  to  our 
kind  host,  and  paddled  away.  If  the 
second  day  on  the  river  was  to  be  long 
remembered  for  its  dreamy  enjoyment, 
this  last  was  one  that  will  linger  for  the 
downright  hard  work  connected  with  it. 
The  clouds  that  had  gathered  threaten- 
ingly with  an  aspect  of  rain  early  in  the 
morning  went  off  to  the  northward,  leav- 
ing in  their  wake  a  warm  sun  and  bluster- 
ing southwest  wind.  This  blew  fiercely 
up  the  river,  which,  from  Durand  down, 
was  abominably  straight.  It  was  a  steady 
fight,  with  little  chance  for  rest,  while  glid- 
ing along  under  the  shelter  of  some  pro- 
tecting point.  Even  our  favorite  method 
of  hitching  to  a  log  was  debarred  us. 
The  river  was  clearer  that  morning  than 
it  would  be  again  during  the  season. 
What  we  felt  most  was  our  inability  to 
drift  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  unfolded  to  view,  grandly  rolling 
ranges  of  hills  piled  one  on  the  other 
without  end  in  picturesque  confusion. 

About  half  past  9  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  large  frame  building  with  square 
fafade,  sitting  high  up  on  a  bank,  across 
a  shallow  bayou.  Around  it,  climbing 
the  hillside  and  squatting  wherever  there 
was  a  place  to  cling  to,  were  a  half  score 
of  unpainted  dwellings.  This  was  the  vil- 
lage which  we  had  been  told   we  would 

find   ten   miles   down    the    river.     M 

would  not  believe  that  we  had  come  ten 
miles  in  less  than  two  hours  against  such 
a  wind  and  sea.  But  there  the  village 
was  to  prove  it.  Like  many  other  river 
towns,  it  was  mournfully  suggestive  of 
great  expectations  unrealized.  Even  in 
the  bright  suftimer  sun  it  had  an  apolo- 
getic appearance.  The  only  sign  of  life 
in  the  vicinity  was  a  woman  with  an  old- 
fashioned  blue  sun  bonnet,  who  was  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  bayou  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  skiff. 

By  this  time  my  hands  and  wrists  had 
become  swollen  and  extremely  painful 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  We  both  were 
willing  to  rest,  and  the  canoe  was  run 
alongside  a  couple  of  logs  by  the  river 

edge,  while  M made  bandages  out  of 

some  unbleac^ied  cloth  we  had  brought 
along  for  an  awning.  When  the  task  was 
completed  I  was  not  handsome,  but  very 
much  more  comfortable.  After  a  few 
minutes'  wait  and  watching  the  woman  in 
the   blue  sun   bonnet,  we  picked    up  our 
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paddles  and  resumed  work,  leaving  her 
still  entangled  among  the  stranded  logs. 
From  this  point  down  the  shores  of  the 
river  were  marshy  and  uninteresting. 
Shortly  after  noon,  having  made  the 
eighteen  miles  between  Durand  and  the 
river's  mouth  in  about  four  hours,  we 
camped  on  a  sandy  spit  where  a  group  of 
willows  made  a  good  wind  break.  The 
jolly  song  of  the  tea  kettle  made  grateful 
music  to  our  ears  as  it  hummed  over  the 
camp  fire,  promising  refreshment  for  our 
tired  bodies.  We,  with  the  rubber  blanket 
spread  for  a  carpet  and  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  forgot  all  about  the  morning's  work 
in  enjoyment  of  the  grand  view  unfolded 
to  our  gaze.  To  the  northwest  stretched 
Lake  Pepin  until  its  sparkling  waters  and 
the  receding  western  bluffs  which  marked 
its  shore  all  melted  into  a  blue  haze.  To 
the  south  the  Mississippi  filled  with  rafts 
of  lumber  and  logs.  Just  below,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river,  clustering 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rolling  bluffs, 
whose  tops  cleft  the  air  several  hundred 
feet  above,  lay  the  little  village  of  Reed's 
Landing.  Northward  was  our  old  friend, 
the  Chippewa,  whose  rushing  tide  washed 
the  sand  at  our  feet.  As  we  gazed  over 
the  beautiful  panorama  our  ears  were 
greeted  with  a  "  chug,  chug,"  mingled  with 
a  splashing  of  water  and  the  break  of 
waves.  It  was  a  lumber  raft  coming  down 
the  Chippewa  in  tow  of  one  of  the  stern- 
wheeled  tow  boats  common  to  the  river. 

Shortly  after  the  lumber  raft  passed 
down  we  made  a  start.  A  fisherman  was 
anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa. 
When  asked  for  instructions  as  to  getting 
through  the  bridge  he  said :  "  If  the 
pontoon  isn't  open  you  will  have  to  go 
under  that  high  part.  There  is  an  open- 
ing leading  to  it  near  the  bridge." 

The  river  here  was  fully  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  the  east  side  lined  with  rafts 
and  logs.  The  wind  was  blowing  stiffly 
up  stream  against  the  current,  forming  a 
bad,  lumpy  sea.  The  waves  slapped  up 
viciously  over  the  bow,  covering  the  for- 
ward deck.  The  pontoon  remained  open, 
but  a  black,  ugly  -  looking  sea  was  ex- 
posed in  the  draw,  and  we  decided  it  would 
be  better  to  get  into  the  smoother  water 
back  of  the  rafts.  But  no  opening  ap- 
peared in  the  long  line,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  have  to 
run  the  draw  after  all,  when  a  break  in 
line  was  sighted  and  the  canoe  headed  for 
it.  We  were  then  about  fifty  yards  from 
the   bridge  piers  and   the   same  distance 


out  in  the  stream.  Glancing  at  the  pier 
I  saw  we  were  being  swept  down  on  its 
iron-beaked  breakwater.  I  had  not  al- 
lowed enough  for  the  strength  of  the 
current.  To  go  on  that  steel-shod  point 
meant    shipwreck.      I    had    the    double- 

bladed  paddle,  while  M had  her  single. 

I  shouted  to  her,  "Paddle!"  and  plied 
the  spruce  blade  until  it  seemed  about  to 
snap.  Would  we  make  it  ?  A  few  sec- 
onds of  intense  and  exciting  work  and  we 
Went  flashing  through,  missing  the  break- 
water by  not  more  than  a  yard.     I  gave  a 

sigh  of  relief,  while  M dropped  back 

in  her  chair  too  exhausted  to  speak.  Af- 
ter a  rest  we  worked  across  the  river 
with  little  difficulty  into  smooth  water. 
Here  we  thought  our  troubles  were  at  an 
end.  Wabasha  was  only  a  mile  away, 
basking  in  the  golden  sunlight.  But  we 
reckoned  without  our  host. 

A  half  mile  further  down  a  projecting 
point  sent  us  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  again.  Around  the  corner  we 
caught  glimpses  of  some  ugly-looking 
waves  which  there  seemed  no  way  of  es- 
caping unless  we  went  ashore,  and  this 
we  had  no  intention  of  doing.  A  few 
men  fishing  along  the  point  gazed  at  us 
in  a  half-stupid   way,  but   said   nothing. 

Before  leaving  the  raft  I  had  made  M 

spread  the  rubber  blanket  over  her  so  as 
to  keep  off  the  flying  spray.  Bidding  her 
draw  this  close,  I  took  a  firmer  grip  on  my 
big  single  blade  and  out  we  went  into  the 
sea.  It  was  well  I  had  relinquished  the 
double  blade  for  the  single,  otherwise  this 
chronicle  might  not  have  been  written. 
Dashing  by  the  corner  at  railroad  speed 
we  plumped  into  a  stretch  of  water  where 
the  waves  were  running  in  huge  rollers, 
such  as  are  made  by  steamers  passing  at 
full  speed.  The  intervals  between  seem- 
ed not  more  than  six  feet.  It  looked  as 
though  nothing  could  keep  us  from 
foundering.  The  Nagowlcka  rose  like  a 
duck  to  meet  the  first  wave.  The  next 
toppled  threateningly  above  us.  Before 
it  broke,  the  canoe  bobbed  up  like  a  cork 
to  meet  it.  The  bow  plunged  through 
the  crest,  which  dashed  over  the  deck  and 

into  M 's    face,  causing   her    to    drop 

her  paddle.  But  dashing  away  the  spray 
she  came  to  my  assistance  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  had  clawed  out  of  the  danger- 
ous locality,  having  shipped  less  than  a 
pint  of  water,  the  most  of  this  coming  in 
with  the  first  wave.  A  short  paddle  down 
the  shore  and  we  landed  at  a  boat  yard. 
Our  voyage  was  over. 
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N  such  a 
broad  c  o  s  - 
mopo 1 i  t  a  n 
country  a  s 
ours  one 
would  ex- 
pect to  find, 
and  indeed 
does  find,  all  the 
different  kinds  of 
wrestling  which 
are  practiced  in 
any  country.  Un- 
doubtedly  the 
catch  as  catch  can 
is  the  most  com- 
mon with  us,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  see  a 
collar  -  and  -  elbow 
or  Greco  -  Roman 
(often  called 
French  style)  com- 
petition. Rather 
less  frequently 
some  voluntary  ex- 
ile from  the  British 
^  Isles,  sighing  for 
the  good  old  times 
when  he  used  to 
go  to  the  fair  of 
his  native  shire  to  see — perchance  to  par- 
ticipate in — a  bout,  goes  to  Oak  Island  to 
the  Caledonian  games,  where  to  his  de- 
light he  finds  something  of  the  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire  or  "Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  styles. 

The  differences  between  the  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  styles  are  few  and  not 
marked.  Kicking  and  tripping  were  for- 
merly rather  peculiarities  of  the  Devon- 
shire lads,  as  was  hugging  in  Cornwall  ; 
but  happily  the  kicking  has  of  late  been 
pretty  generally  discontinued,  and  in  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  fall  is 
their  main  point  of  difference. 

In  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
the  wrestlers  place  themselves  chest  to 
chest,  chins  over  opponent's  right  shoul- 
der, each  grasping  the  other  around  the 
body  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  each  his 
left  arm  free,  but  his  right  pinned  to  his 
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side  by  his  opponent's  left.  If  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  except  the  feet  touches 
the  ground,  or  if  the  hold  is  broken,  a  fall 
is  counted. 

This  idea  of  a  fall  seems  to  find  but 
little  favor  with  the  athletic  portions  of 
our  communities,  among  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  that  the  man  who  is 
adjudged  "down  "  shall  be  actually  down 
— down  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
So  earnest  are  they  on  this  point  of  rul- 
ing that  in  many  of  the  falls  in  the  catch- 
as-catch-can  style  one  aim  of  the  wrestler 
is  not  only  to  secure  a  fall,  but,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  he  falls  with  and 
upon  his  opponent.  This  may  sometimes 
seem  a  rather  emphatic  way  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  judges  to  the  fact 
of  a  man's  belief  in  his  right  to  the  fall, 
but  I  believe  when  it  is  thoroughly  done 
it  carries  a  certain  amount  of  conviction 
with  it — certainly  to  the  under  man. 

The  Greeks  in  their  national  games  and 
among  professionals  had  two  distinct 
forms  of  wrestling,  or  at  least  their  wrest- 
ling developed  two  distinct  styles  ;  for  if 
a  contestant  could  avoid  falling  on  his 
back  the  play  continued  until  he  was  so 
thrown.  Hence  it  is  altogether  fair  for 
us  to  presume  that  Athenian  audiences 
were  often  made  very  impatient,  as  are 
audiences  to-day,  by  watching  one  man 
attempting  to  roll  another  over  who  has 
fallen  flat  upon  his  face. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  fall 
is  defined  as  it  is.  To  a  layman  it  cer- 
tainly does  seem  as  though  a  man  prone 
on  his  stomach,  with  nose  and  toes  in  the 
dirt,  was,  to  all  intents  and  desirable  pur- 
poses, down.  One  surely  must  feel  down 
in  such  a  position,  especially  if  his  com- 
petitor, boasting  a  couple  of  hundred  for 
his  avoirdupois,  chances  to  be  sitting  or 
kneeling  on  his  back  or  head  ;  but  many 
a  contest  has  finally  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  has  spent  half  the  actual 
time  of  the  contest  in  embracing  mother 
earth.  Upon  this  point  of  how  long  a 
man  may  wrestle  and  still  be  down  upon  the 
ground,  we  may  refer  to  clippings  from  a 
newspaper  account  of  a  somewhat  famous 
match   between  Acton  and  Bibby,  which 
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took  place  in  New  York  some  years  ago. 
We  read  :  "  Except  for  a  brief  period  now 
and  then,  Bibby  insisted  upon  keeping  on 
all  fours,  except  when  he  was  standing 
on  his  head  or  sprawling  flat  upon  the 
carpet.  Three  successive  times  was  Bib- 
by placed  upon  his  head,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  acrobatic 
powers  that  he  saved  himself  from  a  fall. 
After  forty  minutes  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil  Bibby  was  planted  squarely  upon  his 
back." 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  roughness  of  look 
to  this  wrestling  on  the  floor  which  is  not 
pleasant  to  a  great  many  spectators.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  furnishes  fine  opportunities 
for  strategical  work,  both  in  attack  and 
defense.  After  all,  perhaps  the  wrestlers 
know  more  about  what  kind  of  rules  are 
best  for  their  favorite  sport  than  does  a 
non-wrestling  critic. 

Many  of  the  locks  and  doubles  cer- 
tainly would  offer  opportunity  for  brutal 
work  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  an  ad- 
mission of  being  down  is  always  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  fall,  and  so  the 
man  unfortunate  enough  to  be  under  the 
neck-stretching  hold  of  a  "  Nelson,"  or  in 
the  grip  of  a  "strangle,"  both  of  which 
holds  are  now  usually  barred  in  competi- 
tion, has  but  to  signify  that  he  has  had 
punishment  enough  to  gain  his  release. 

In  these  days  a  liberal  education  takes 
in  a  wider  scope  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges 
axe  recognizing  in  their    departments  of 


physical  culture  and  in  their  gymnasia 
that  an  education  of  body  is  as  necessary 
to  well  -  developed  manhood  as  a  well- 
trained  brain.  Brains  without  legs  are 
useless.  There  is  danger  in  athletics  run 
wild,  but  the  danger  carries  with  it  not 
nearly  the  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  people  as  would  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  which 
athletics  were  dead.  The  French 
are  an  illustration  of  this.  They 
have  no  national  athletic  games 
or  sports  except  fencing.  This 
they  are  fond  of  and  excel  in, 
but  it  does  not  give  to  them 
the  sturdier,  working 
physiques  of  their 
German  neighbors, 
whose  daily  p  1  a  y  - 
ground  is  the  Tiirn- 
J>latz,  nor  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  received 
no  mean  part  of  their 
education  on  the  football  fields  at  Rugby 
and  Eton.  The  French  have  come  to 
realize  the  situation,  and  recently  have 
sent  Baron  Courbertain  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  study  ath- 
letic amusements,  in  order  to  frame  some 
system  of  physical  culture  in  which  to 
train  the  youth  of  France. 

Wrestling  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of 
athletic  sports,  nor  should  it,  for  it  is  much 
too  hearty  a  diet  for  general  adoption  ; 
but  it  does  offer  a  combination  of  effects 
which  it  is  well  to  encourage.  No  coward 
can  be  a  wrestler.  Here  the  battle  is  not 
to    the  strong    unless  tm 

other  qualities  be  add-  ^ 

ed.      I    repeat,    agility,  '     ^ 

strength,    perseverance,  /  f  j 

coolness  and  fine  judg- 
ment, all    must    belong 
to   the  successful  wres- 
tler, and  with  such 
a  stock  in  trade  as 
these  a  man   may 
consider  himsel  f 
fairly  equipped  for 
entering   the    ring 
of    daily    life 
there     taking 
chances  of  a 
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PHOTOGRAPHING    INTERIORS. 


BY    P.    C.    HEADLEY,    JR. 


THE  proper  treatment  of  interiors 
in  photography  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  Numerous  articles 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
on  the  subject,  but  in  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  the  directions  have  been  so  general 
and  incomplete  that  bungling  results  must 
have  followed. 

Among  professional  photographers  this 
branch  of  the  art  is  little  understood  ; 
many  do  not  care  to  deviate  from  portrait- 
ure ;  others  are  contented  to  reach  par- 
tial and  imperfect  results  ;  yet  some  few 
do  excel  in  this  department.  Speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  groped 
here  and  there  in  the  vain  endeavor  for 
light,  and  who  failed  to  acquire  a  correct 
knowledge  save  by  a  persistent  experience 
and  by  reducing  these  generalities  to  an 
actual  method,  "  I  know  whereof  I  speak." 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way, 
such  as  what  lenses  should  be  used  ;  how 
small  the  opening  (the  stop)  should  be  ; 
the  best  position  to  take,  including  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  ceiling  and  floor  to  be 
photographed ;  relative  position  of  ob- 
jects ;  how  to  take  the  picture  of  the  win- 
dows and  have  no  blurs  or  halos  ;  how  to 
avoid  reflections  from    pictures,   mirrors, 


etc.;  different  kinds  of  light  which  can  be- 
employed,  and,  lastly,  the  development. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  whereby  one 
can  go  to  work  and  never  fail,  but  the 
principles  can  be  so  stated  that  the  results 
will  wholly  depend  for  their  success  on  the 
instruments  employed  and  the  judgment 
of  the  operator.  The  modus  operandi  I 
shall  endeavor  to  state  clearly. 

I.  Lenses  used.  The  wide-angle  lens^ 
as  its  name  suggests,  is  the  best  for  such 
work  —  the  Morrison,  Darlot  and  others. 
I  have  used  the  former  and  found  it  very 
reliable.  Any  lens,  from  a  four-dollar  to 
a  twenty-five-dollar  one,  will  do  some 
work,  whether  it  is  wide-angle  or  land- 
scape ;  but  a  narrow  lens  will  give  you 
less  of  the  room.  For  glimpses  of  rooms 
the  small-angle  lens  will  answer  just  as 
well.  Illustration  No.  i  is  an  hotel  office, 
taken  with  a  four  -  dollar  -  and  -  a  -  half 
landscape  lens  (of  course,  small  angle)  ; 
it  is  the  second  interior  I  ever  took. 

The  opening  for  interior  exposures 
should  generally  be  as  small  as  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
for  instance,  the  middle  stop  in  a  wide- 
angle  lens,  the  largest  opening,  that  is 
diaphragm,  being  only  used  when  there 
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are  no  fine  fabrics  or  photos  or  detailed 
objects  to  take  and  when  greater  illumina- 
tion is  required  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room,  and  the  smallest  stop 
when  you  have  particularly  fine  work. 

2.  Adjustment  of  camera  and  best 
position  of  view  and  location  of  ob- 
jects. The  camera  should  be  horizon- 
tal and  the  swing  back  perfectly  ver- 
tical, otherwise  the  vertical  lines  of 
furniture,  ceilings,  doors  and  casements 
will  not  be  parallel.  The  part  of  the 
room  to  take  is  the  one  which  gives  the 
best  idea  of  its  size  and  the  most  attractive 
combination.  One  may  prefer  a  certain 
portion  of  a  room  because  of  its  familiar 
adornment  in  locating  objects.  You  must 
not  disturb  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
things  more  than  to  put  a  light  mat  or 
rug  in  a  dark  spot  or  in  the  background 
in  the  place  of  a  dark  one,  and  any  light- 
colored  object  in  the  foreground  or  near 
the  light  should  be  replaced  with  some- 
thing darker,  and  if  there  be  a  bright 
table  top  cover  it  with  a  dark  lambrequin. 
Especial  care  is  necessary  in  the  location 
of  large  lamps  and  articles  so  near  the 
camera  that  they  would  be  exaggerated 
and  greatly  out  of  focus.  Put  them  back 
or  one  side  a  little.  Take  in  up  to  the 
ceiling  just  above  the  frieze  or  still  far- 
ther, if  by  so  doing  you  can  bring  in  a 
chandelier  or  fresco  and  not  make  the 
foreground  too  brief  ;  generally  balance 
the  two. 

3.  Windows.     We    now    approach  the 


most  difficult  and  yet  the  most  necessary 
part  of  the  whole  process — the  subject  of 
windows,  through  which  we  propose  to  let 
in  a  little  light.  If  you  wish  to  procure  a 
glimpse  of  a  room  and  a  person  in  it, 
place  the  subject  near  the  window,  turn 
the  face  toward  the  light  out  of  the 
shadow  as  much  as  possible,  and,  if  the 
light  is  not  too  strong,  expose  a  few  sec- 
onds, three  or  four,  using  a  diaphragm  of 
a  half  inch  or  thereabouts.  When  facing 
windows  are  desired  to  be  in  the  picture 
of  a  room  always  cover  them  up  after  fo- 
cusing. How  cover  them  up,  do  you  say  ? 
A  wise  question.  I  have  read  directions 
about  putting  a  shawl  up  and  shutting  the 
blinds,  and  know  what  a  botch  you 
can  make  of  it.  After  your  picture  is  fo- 
cused and  your  shades  or  portieres  are 
raised  and  appointed  as  you  wish  them  to 
look  in  the  picture,  pin  up  a  strip  of  cam- 
bric cloth  or  black  material  to  entirely 
cover  the  window  sash.  You  can  get 
cheap  black  cloth  by  the  piece  of  good 
width,  and  pin  them  under  when  too  wide 
or  long  and  be  sure  to  pin  the  cloth  onto 
the  window  so  as  to  entirely  cover  the 
sash.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cloth 
should  be  perfectly  opaque.  Use  pins,  as 
they  pull  out  easily  when  you  are  ready 
to  expose  the  window  itself.  Simply 
cover  the  window  panes  and  sash  under 
the  curtains  and  drapings,  then  expose 
your  plate  to  the  room  the  supposedly 
necessary  time,  cap  your  camera,  walk 
carefully    to    the  window,  pull   down  the 
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cloth  without  disarranging  or  moving 
anything,  return  and  uncap  camera  from 
fifteen  seconds  to  a  minute  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  brightness  of  the  light 
entering  the  window.  Sometimes,  at  sun- 
set or  later,  you  can  make  a  three  or  four 
or  six  minute  exposure  ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  other  limits  are  correct.  When  pure 
light,  or  strongly-reflected  light,  enters 
the  window,  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds  is 
long  enough  ;  when  the  window  is  back- 
grounded by  trees  or  buildings,  or  any 
dark  object,  give  it  an  exposure  of  from 
forty-five  to  ninety  seconds.  Cap  your  lens 
again  and  push  in  slide.  I  have  used 
gossamers  and  shawls — they  do  not  pin 
so  easily  because  heavy,  and  the  edges 
and  density  are  apt  to  be  uneven  ;  but 
equipped  with  three  or  four  cloths  two 
yards  long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
you  are  equal  to  almost  any  emergency. 
Should  there  be  a  dark-green  undercur- 
tain  you  can  pull  it  low  enough  to  render 
the  white  curtain  opaque  as  far  as  the 
white  curtain  is  lowered,  and  then  put 
your  cloth  from  that  point  down.  Of 
course  you  will  acquire  little  devices 
which  judgment  and  ingenuity  will  sug- 
gest. 

4.  Reflections.  You  often  notice  white 
streaks  and  patches  on  objects  in  pictures 
in  the  photo  of  a  room,  as  in  our  illus- 
tration. These  can  be  obviated  easily 
after  your  room  is  focused.  Stand  in 
front  of  the  camera  and  put  your  head 
before  the  lens,  so  you  may  see  the 
pictures,  mirrors  and  reflections  as  they 
appear  in  the  camera. 

Whenever  you  see  such  a  glare,  tip  the 
picture  up  at  one  of  the  corners,  top  or 
bottom,  or  the  whole  top  part  or  bottom, 
and  stuff  in  pieces  of  paper  to  hold  it  in 
place.  By  trying  the  different  turns  you 
can  see  which  one  leaves  the  object,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  reflection.  So  by  a  slight 
change  of  position  all  objectionable  light 
may  be  avoided,  either  by  turning  pic- 
tures, or  moving  bureaus,  or  changing 
the  facing  of  any  reflecting  surface.  This 
produces  a  far  more  satisfactory  picture. 
Don't  forget  to  look  at  every  object, 
whether  it  is  a  cabinet  photograph  in  a 
glass  frame  or  any  piece  of  bric-a-brac. 

5.  Time  of  exposure.  The  time  varies 
according  to  the  lens  used,  the  stop  em- 
ployed, and  the  light  in  the  room  at  the 
moment  of  exposure.  At  this  point  every 
man  stands  alone,  he  is  his  own  judge, 
and  no  scientific  schedule  of  time  can  do 
the   work.     In  general,  an  average  lens, 


open  one-sixth  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  good  light  from  one  or  two  win- 
dows, should  be  exposed  from  four  to  ten 
minutes,  varying  according  to  time  of 
day  and  character  of  wall  paper,  furni- 
ture, and  trimmings  of  room,  whether  the 
whole  effect  is  dark  or  light.  A  room 
with  one  window  or  hall  Hghting,  light 
pretty  weak,  should  be  exposed  with  same 
stop  from  ten  minutes  to  forty-five  min- 
utes, perhaps  more.  Dark  churches  or 
very  dark  rooms  may  take  from  three 
quarters  of  an  houj  to  two  or  three  hours' 
exposure. 

Be  careful  of  too  uneven,  black  and 
white  effects  ;  if  you  fear  such  is  the  case 
use  more  soda  in  the  developer. 

6.  Different  kinds  of  light  —  Lamp- 
light, gaslight,  flashlight.  Rooms  can  be 
taken  in  all  of  these  ways.  I  have  photo- 
graphed dark  rooms  by  lamplight  in  the 
daytime,  covered  up  facing  windows  and 
then  exposed  .to  daylight  as  usual, 
Rochester  burners  and  strong  kerosene 
lamps  are  good,  placed  so  as  to  give  the 
most  light  in  the  darkest  spaces  and  out 
of  range  of  the  lens.  Put  mirrors  or  re- 
flectors behind  some,  if  you  can,  and  ex- 
pose from  two  to  four  hours.  With  gas- 
light the  same  general  directions,  only 
less  time,  say  from  one  to  three  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  light  and  light- 
ness of  room  as  to  paper  and  whole 
effect.  Flashlight  —  Put  your  powder,  a 
teaspoonful,  on  a  flat  tin  one  foot  and  a 
half  long  by  a  foot  wide.  First  bend  the 
tin  over  at  one  end,  a  narrow  strip,  so  it 
will  hang  from  the  top  and  back  of  your 
camera.  Your  camera  slopes  a  little  for- 
ward ;  well,  rest  this  tin  on  top  and  turn 
over  a  lip  so  it  can't  slide  off. 

Put  powder  in  the  centre  of  the  tin 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  your  camera 
and  stand  up  on  edge,  the  broad  way,  a 
piece  of  tin  of  same  dimensions  as  first 
pi^ce  of  tin  on  top  of  the  other  tin,  bent 
in  a  curve  back  of  the  powder  so  as  to 
throw  the  flash  like  a  reflector.  Focus  by 
a  lamp,  use  the  largest  stop  ;  in  a  wide- 
angle  lens  use  no  stop  at  all,  remove  cap, 
touch  off  powder  with  a  taper  and  cap 
again  as  usual.  No  harm  if  a  lamp  is 
burning  feebly  back  of  the  camera  during 
the  exposure.  These  different  media  of 
light  diminish  in  effectiveness  in  the  or- 
der in  which  named  :  best  light,  daylight ; 
next,  electric  light,  gaslight,  lamplight, 
flashlight. 

7.  Developer.  It  is  always  safer  to  be- 
gin with  weak  developer,  with  a  trifle  more 
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pyro,  as  the  danger  in  interiors  is  over- 
exposure. If  the  image  appears  in  too 
black-and-white  contrast  add  more  soda 
(No.  2)  to  bring  out  the  detail  and  stop 
the  high  lights.  For  extremely  dark 
rooms  a  Cramer  No.  40  or  Stanley  I  have 


found  very  good.  In  developing  flash- 
light pictures  weak  hydroquinon  or  strong 
pyro  developer  will  insure  a  result.  Al- 
ways use  more  pyro  in  developing  Cramer 
plates.  Ordinarily,  Seed  and  Harvard  or 
any  good  plate  will  do  all  such  work. 


RANCHO  DEL  MUERTO. 

BY    CHARLES    KING,    CAPT.    U.    S.    ARMY. 
Second  Chapter. 


HAT  off  mule  of  the 
paymaster's  ambu- 
lance must  have 
been  aquadruped  of 
wonderful  recuper- 
ative powers.  She 
had  gone  nearly  dead  lame  all  the  previous 
day,  and  now  at  5  o'clock  on  this  breezy 
morning  was  trotting  along  as  though  she 
had  never  known  a  twinge  in  her  life.  Mr. 
Staines  was  apparently  nonplussed.  Act- 
ing on  his  advice,  the  paymaster  had  de- 
cided to  break  camp  soon  after  2  o'clock, 
make  coffee,  and  then  start  for  Rawlins' 
camp  at  once.  He  confidently  expected  to 
have  to  drag  along  at  a  slow  walk,  and  his 
idea  was  to  get  well  through  the  Canon  del 
Muerto  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
unexpected  recovery  of  Jenny,  however, 
enabled  them  to  go  bowling  ahead  over 
the  level  flat,  and  at  sunrise  they  were  al- 
ready in  sight  of  the  northern  entrance 
to  the  gorge.  It  was  odd  how  early  Mr. 
Staines  began  to  develop  lively  interest  in 
the  condition  of  that  mule.  First  he  sug- 
gested to  the  driver  that  he  was  going  too 
fast,  and  would  bring  on  that  lameness 
again  ;  but  the  driver  replied  that  it  was 
Jenny  herself  who  was  doing  most  of  the 
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pulling.  Then  Staines  became  fearful  lest 
the  cavalry  escort  should  get  exhausted 
by  such  steady  trotting,  and  ventured  to 
say  to  Major  Sherrick  that  they  ought  to 
rein  up  on  their  account.  Sherrick  was 
eager  to  push  ahead,  and,  like  most  other 
men  not  to  the  manner  born,  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
horse's  getting  used  up  by  simply  carry- 
ing a  man-at-arms  six  hours  at  ceaseless 
trot  or  lope.  However,  he  knew  that 
Staines  was  far  more  experienced  in  such 
matters  than  he, 
and  so  could  not 
disregard  his 
advice. 

"  How  is  it, 
sergeant,  are  we 
going  too  fast 
for  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Not  a  bit  of 
it,  sir,"  was  the 
cheery  answer. 
"  We're  glad 
.enough  to  go 
lively  now  and 
rest  all  day  in 
the  shade." 
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"  You  see  how  it  is,  Staines  ;  they  don't 
want  to  slaclc  up  speed.  We'll  get  to 
Rawlins'  in  time  for  breakfast  at  this 
rate,"  and  again  Staines  was  silent.  Pres- 
ently the  team  began  the  ascent  of  a 
rolling  wave  of  foothill,  around  which 
the  roadway  twisted  as  only  Arizona 
roadways  can,  and  at  the  crest  the  driver 
reined  in  to  give  his  mules  a  "breather." 
Staines  leaped  from  the  ambulance  for 
a  stretch.  The  troopers  promptly  dis- 
mounted and  loosened  saddle  girths. 

"  Yonder  is  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  pointing  to  a  rift 
in  the  range  to  the  south,  now  gorgeously 
lighted  up  by  the  morning  sunshine. 

"  How  long  is  the  defile,  sergeant  ? " 

"Not  more  than  four  miles,  sir — that 
is,  the  canon  itself — but  it  is  crooked  as 
a  ram's  horn,  and  the  approach  on  the 
other  side  is  a  long,  winding  valley." 

"  When  were  you  there  last  ? "  asked 
Staines. 

"About  six  months  ago,  just  after  Dins- 
more  was  murdered." 

Staines  turned  quickly  away  and  stroll- 
ed back  a  few  yards  along  the  road. 

"  You  knew  Dinsmore,  then  ?  "  asked 
the  paymaster. 

"  I  knew  him  well,  sir.  We  had  served 
together  during  the  war.  They  said  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  Mexican  girl  at 
Tucson,  and  she  would  not  listen  to  him. 
Some  of  the  men  heard  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  old  Pedro  who  keeps  that 
ranch,  and  that  it  was  hoping  to  see  her 
that  he  went  there." 

"  I  know.  I  remember  hearing  about 
it  all  then,"  said  the  paymaster.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  of  the  man  who 
was  said  to  have  killed  him  ?  " 

"Sonora  Bill?  No,  sir;  and  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  ever  did.  He  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  the  chief  of  a  gang  of 
cutthroats  and  stage  robbers  down  around 
Tucson.  They  used  to  masquerade  as 
Apaches  sometimes — that's  the  way  they 
were  never  caught.  The  time  they  robbed 
Colonel  Wood  and  killed  his  clerk  '  I ' 
troop  was  scouting  not  ten  miles  away, 
and  blessed  if  some  of  the  very  gang 
didn't  gallop  to  Lieutenant  Breese  and 
swear  the  Apaches  had  attacked  their 
camp  here  in  Canon  del  Muerto,  so  that 
when  the  lieutenant  was  wanted  to  chase 
the  thieves  his  troop  couldn't  be  found 
anywhere — he  was  'way  up  here  hunting 
for  Apaches  in  the  Maricopa  range.  The 
queer  thing  about  that  gang  was  that  they 
always    knew    just    when    a    paymaster's 


outfit  or  a  Government  officer  with  funds 
would  be  along.  It  was  those  ♦  fellows 
that  robbed  Major  Rounds,  the  quarter- 
master, and  jumped  the  stage  when  Lieu- 
tenant Spaulding  and  his  wife  were 
aboard.  She  had  beautiful  diamonds 
that  they  were  after,  but  the  lieutenant 
fooled  them — he  had  them  sent  by  ex- 
press two  days  afterward." 

Mr.  Staines  came  back  toward  the  am- 
bulance at  this  moment,  took  a  field  glass 
from  its  case,  and  retraced  his  steps  along 
the  road  some  twenty  yards.  Here  he 
adjusted  the  glass  and  looked  long  to- 
ward the  northeast. 

"  All  ready  to  start,  sir,"  said  the 
driver. 

The  major  swung  himself  up  to  his 
seat  ;  the  troopers  quietly  "sinched  "  their 
saddles  and  mounted,  and  still  the  clerk 
stood  there  absorbed. 

"  Come,  Staines  !"  shouted  the  pay- 
master, impatiently,  "  we're  waiting  for 
you."  And  still  he  did  not  move.  The 
sergeant  whirled  his  horse  about  and 
clattered  back  to  where  he  stood. 

"  Come,  sir,  the  major's  waiting." 

Staines  turned  abruptly  and,  silent  as 
ever,  hurried  to  the  wagon. 

"  What  were  you  staring  at  so  long  ?  " 
said  the  paymaster,  pettishly,  as  his  as- 
sistant clambered  in.  "  I  shouted  two  or 
three  times." 

Staines'  face  was  pale,  yet  there  were 
drops  of  sweat  upon  his  brow. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  a  party  of  horsemen 
out  there  on  the  flats." 

"  The  devil  !  "  said  the  paymaster,  with 
sudden  interest.    "Where?   Let  me  look." 

"  You  can't  see  now,  sir.  Even  the 
dust  cloud  is  gone.  They  are  behind 
that  low  ridge  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
out  there  in  the  valley." 

"  Go  on,  driver,  it's  only  cattle  from 
the  ranch  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
didn't  know,  by  the  way  you  looked  and 
spoke,  but  that  it  might  be  some  of  So- 
nora Bill's  gang." 

"  Hardly,  sir  ;  they  haven't  been  heard 
of  for  a  year,  and  once  away  from  Pedro's 
we  are  safe  enough  anyhow." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  four-mule  team 
was  winding  slowly  up  a  rocky  path.  On 
both  sides  the  heights  were  steep,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  scrub 
oak  and  juniper.  Here  and  there  rocky 
cliffs  jutted  out  from  the  hillside  and 
stood  like  sentinels  along  the  way.  The 
sergeant,  with  one  trooper,  rode  some  dis- 
tance   ahead,  their   carbines  "  advanced  " 
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and  ready  for  use,  for  Edwards  was  an 
old  campaigner,  and,  though  he  thought 
it  far  from  probable  that  any  outlaws 
would  be  fools  enough  to  attempt  to  "get 
away  with  "  a  paymaster's  bank  when  he 
and  his  five  men  were  the  guardians  and 
Captain  Rawlins  with  his  whole  troop 
was  but  a  short  distance  away,  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  precaution.  Major 
Sherrick,  with  his  iron  safe  under  his  own 
seat,  grasped  a  rifle  in  both  hands.  The 
driver  was  whistling  softly  to  himself 
and  glancing  attentively  ahead,  for  there 
was  a  continuous  outcrop  of  boulders  all 
along  the  road.  The  remaining  troopers, 
four  in  number,  rode  close  behind  or 
alongside  the  wagon. 

Presently  they  reached  a  point  where, 
after  turning  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock, 
glistening  in  the  morning  sunshine,  they 
saw  before  them  a  somewhat  steep  incline. 
Here,  without  a  word,  Staines  swung 
lightly  from  the  vehicle  and  trudged  for 
a  moment  alongside  ;  then  he  stooped  to 
adjust  his  boot  lace,  and  when  Sherrick 
looked  back  the  clerk  was  coming  jaunti- 
ly after  them,  only  a  dozen  paces  in  rear. 
In  this  order  they  pushed  ahead  perhaps 
a  hundred  yards  farther,  moving  slowly 
up  the  defile,  and  Staines  could  easily 
have  regained  his  distance,  but  for  some 
reason  failed  to  do  so.  Suddenly,  and 
for  no  apparent  cause,  Jenny  and  her 
mate  shied  violently,  swerved  completely 
around  and  were  tangled  up  with  the 
wheel  team  before  the  driver  could  use 
the  lash.  Even  his  ready  blasphemy 
failed  to  straighten  things  out. 

"  Look  out  for  those  rocks  up  there 
on  the  right !  "  he  shouted.  "  Grab  their 
heads,  Billy  !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  rocky  walls  of 
the  canon  resounded  with  the  crash  of  a 
score  of  firearms.  The  driver,  with  a 
convulsive  gasp,  toppled  forward  out  of 
his  seat,  his  hand  still  clinching  the  reins. 
One  of  the  troopers  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  his  reins  fallmg  useless  upon 
his  horse's  neck,  and  reeled  in  the  saddle 
as  his  charger  whirled  about  and  rushed, 
snorting  with  fright,  down  the  narrow 
road.  At  the  instant  of  the  firing  the 
sound  of  a  dozen  "spats"  told  where  the 
leaden  missiles  had  torn  through  the  stiff 
canvas  cover  of  the  ambulance  ;  and 
Sherrick,  with  blanched  face,  leaped  from 
the  riddled  vehicle  and  plunged  heavily 
forward  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Two 
of  the  troopers  sprang  from  their  saddles, 
and,   crouching  behind  a  boulder  across 
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the  road,  opened  fire  up  the  opposite  hill- 
side. The  sergeant  and  his  comrade, 
bending  low  over  their  horses'  necks, 
came  thundering  back  down  the  caiion, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  mules  whirl  about 
so  suddenly  as  to  throw  the  ambulance 
on  its  side.  The  iron  safe  was  hurled 
into  the  shallow  ditch  ;  the  wagon  bed 
dragged  across  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
paymaster,  rolling  him  over  and  over  half 
a  dozen  times,  and  then,  with  a  wreck  of 
canvas,  splinters,  chains  and  traces  clat- 
tering at  their  heels,  the  four  mules  went 
rattling  away  down  the  gorge. 

"Jump  for  shelter,  men  !  "  shouted  Ser- 
geant Edwards,  as  he  dragged  the  sense- 
less form  of  the  major  under  the  great 
ledge  to  the  right.  "Stand  them  off  as 
long  as  you  can !  Come  out  of  your 
holes,  you  cowardly  hounds  !  "  he  roared, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  smoke-wreathed 
rocks  up  the  heights.  "  Come  out  and 
fight  fair  !     There's  only  five  of  us  left!" 

Here  in  the  road  lay  the  major,  bleed- 
ing from  cuts  and  bruises,  with  every 
breath  knocked  out  of  his  battered  body  ; 
yonder,  his  hands  clinched  in  the  death 
agony,  the  stiffening  form  of  the  driver — 
plucky  to  the  last.  Twenty  yards  away 
down  the  road,  all  in  a  heap,  lay  one  poor 
soldier  shot  through  the  head,  and  now 
past  praying  for.  One  of  the  others  was 
bleeding  from  a  gash  along  the  cheek 
where  a  bullet  had  zipped  its  way,  and 
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Edwards  shouted  in  vain  for  Staines  to 
join  tliem  ;  the  clerk  had  disappeared. 
For  full  five  minutes  the  desperate  com- 
bat was  maintained  ;  the  sergeant  and  his 
little  squad  crouching  behind  the  nearest 
rocks  and  firing  whenever  head  or  som- 
brero showed  itself  along  the  heights. 
Then  came  shots  from  the  rear,  and  an- 
other poor  fellow  was  laid  low,  and  Ed- 
wards realized,  to  his  despair,  that  the 
bandits  were  on  every  side,  and  the  re- 
sult only  a  question  of  time. 

And  then — then,  there  came  a  thunder 
of  hoof  beats,  a  storm  of  ringing  cheers, 
a  rush  and  whirl  of  panting,  foaming 
steeds  and  a  s'core  of  sunburnt,  stalwart 
troopers  racing  in  the  lead  of  a  tall  youug 
soldier,  whose  voice  rang  clear  above  the 
tumult :  "  Dismount !  Up  the  rocks, 
men  !  Lively  now  !  "  And,  springing 
from  his  own  steed,  leaping  catlike 
from  rock  to  rock,  Phil  Adriance  went 
tearing  up  the  heights,  his  soldiers  at  his 
heels.  Edwards  and  his  unwounded  men 
seized  and  held  the  trembling  horses  ; 
Sherrick  feebly  crawled  to  his  precious 
safe  and  fell  across  it,  his  arms  clasping 
about  his  iron  charge.  For  five  minutes 
more  there  was  a  clamor  of  shots  and 
shouts,  once  in  a  while  a  wild  Mexican 
shriek  for  mercy,  all  the  tumult  gradually 
receding  in  the  distance,  and  at  last — 
silence.  Then  two  men  came  down  the 
bluffs,  half  bearing  between  them  the 
limp  form  of  their  young  leader.  The 
lieutenant  was  shot  through  both  thighs 
and  was  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

"  Has  no  one  a  little  whiskey  ? "  asked 
Corporal  Watts. 

"  Here  you  are  "  was  the  answer.  And 
Mr.  Staines,  with  very  white  face,  stepped 
down  from  behind  the  ledge  and  held  out 
his  flask. 

A  week  later  the  lieutenant  lay  con- 
valescing at  Rawlins'  camp.  A  vigorous 
constitution  and  the  healthful,  bracing, 
open-air  life  he  had  led  for  several  years, 
either  in  the  saddle  or  tramping  over  the 
mountains,  had  enabled  him  to  triumph 
speedily  over  such  minor  ills  as  flesh 
wounds,  even  though  the  loss  of  blood 
had  been  very  great.  The  young  sol- 
dier was  soon  able  to  give  full  particulars 
of  his  chase,  and  to  one  man  alone,  Raw- 
lins, the  secret  of  its  inspiration. 

Most  important  had  been  the  results. 
It  was  evident  to  everyone  who  exam- 
ined the  ground — and  Rawlins  had  scoured 
the  range  with  one  platoon  of  his  troop 
that  very  afternoon  after  the  fight,  while 


his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Lane,  was  chasing  the' 
fugitives  with  another — that  a  band  of  at 
least  twenty  outlaws  had  been  concealed 
among  the  rocks  of  Caiion  del  Muerto  for 
two  or  three  days,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waylaying  the  escort  of  the  pay- 
master when  he  came  along.  Their 
horses  had  been  concealed  half  a  mile 
away  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  it  was  in  try- 
ing to  escape  to  them  that  they  had  sus- 
tained their  losses.  Five  of  their  number 
were  shot  down  in  full  flight  by  Adri- 
ance's  men,  and,  could  they  have  caught 
the  others,  no  quarter  would  have  been 
given,  for  the  men  were  infuriated  by  the 
sight  of  the  havoc  the  robbers  had 
wrought,  and  by  the  shooting  of  their 
favorite  officer. 

No  papers  had  been  found  on  the 
bodies  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  to  identify  them 
with  any  band.  All,  with  one  exception, 
were  Mexicans  ;  he  was  a  white  man 
whom  none  of  the  troopers  could  identify, 
though  Corporal  Watts,  of  Troop  B,  de- 
clared he  had  seen  him  at  "Cutthroat 
Crossing  "  the  last  time  he  went  through 
there  on  escort  duty.  The  others,  who- 
ever they  were,  rode  in  a  body  until  they 
got  around  the  range  to  the  southward, 
then  seemed  to  scatter  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Some  odd  things  had  trans- 
pired, over  which  Rawlins  pondered  not 
a  little.  It  was  Corporal  Watts  whO' 
brought  to  his  camp  at  ii  o'clock  the 
news  of  the  desperate  attempt  to  murder 
and  rob  the  paymaster,  and  as  they  rode 
back  together  the  corporal  gave  the  cap- 
tain such  information  as  lay  in  his  power. 
Lieutenant  Adriance  had  "routed  out" 
the  detachment  just  at  daybreak,  when  it 
was  still  dark,  and  saddling  with  the  ut- 
most haste  had  led  away  across  country 
for  the  canon,  leaving  the  pack  mules 
and  a  small  guard  at  camp.  "  We  rode 
like  the  wind,"  said  Watts,  "  after  the 
first  few  miles,  and  every  man  seemed  ta 
know  just  what  to  expect  when  at  last  we 
struck  the  road  and  saw  the  trail  of  the 
ambulance  and  escort.  We  got  there  just 
in  the  nick  of  time." 

When  Sherrick — who  though  severely 
battered  and  bruised  had  no  bones 
broken — was  able  to  talk  at  all,  he  never 
could  say  enough  in  praise  of  Adriance 
and  his  men  ;  but  what  he  wanted  to 
know  was  how  they  came  to  learn  of  the 
threatened  danger.  Captain  Rawlins  pro- 
tested that  it  was  "  past  finding  out." 
The  major  questioned  the  men,  but  with- 
out success,  and  as  for  Staines,  it  was  re- 
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marked  that  his  pertinacity  in  cross-ex- 
amination was  simply  wonderful.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  men  of  B 
troop  did  not  like  the  fellow  and  would 
have  little  to  do  with  him.  But  up  to  the 
time  that  Major  Sherrick  was  able  to 
push  ahead  for  Tucson  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  discovered  nothing  as  to  the 
source  of  the  lieutenant's  information  ; 
neither  had  they  heard  of  Leon  Ruiz,  the 
night  messenger.  Staines  opined  that  he 
must  have  been  intercepted  by  the  ban- 
dits, perhaps  killed  by  them,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage to  Captain  Rawlins.  After  a  brief 
chat  with  the  lieutenant  himself,  one 
which  the  doctor  did  not  interdict,  the 
old  troop  commander  sent  a  trusty  ser- 
geant with  six  men  to  scout  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rancho. 

Lieutenant  Lane  was  detached  to  take 
command  of  Adriance's  troop,  which  was 
sent  on  its  way  forthwith,  leaving  the 
gloomy  rancho  alone  to  sentinel  the  Gila 
crossing.  But  the  moment  Sherrick  and 
his  silent  clerk  drove  on  toward  Tucson 
the  old  captain  said  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well to  the  invalid,  left  him  in  the  doctor's 
charge  and  rode  away  northward  on  the 
trail    of    his    sergeant.     That   night    he 


rapped  for  admission  and  ordered  supper 
at  Rancho  Ruiz,  while  his  men,  strolling 
about  the  premises,  took  careful  note  of 
the  three  or  four  scowling  "  greasers " 
who  infested  the  corral. 

Adriance  was  sitting  up  and  beginning 
to  hobble  around  when  Rawlins  returned 
to  camp  during  the  week  that  followed^ 
and  was  all  eagerness  to  hear  what  tid- 
ings the  captain  had  to  tell.  But  Raw- 
lins had  little  to  say  ;  he  had  seen  Pedro 
and  had  had  one  glimpse  of  Seilora  Do- 
lores, but  not  so  much  as  a  word  with  the 
senorita  ;  she  was  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed. Within  the  month  Adriance  was 
quite  well  enough  to  travel  to  his  station, 
but  refused.  He  would  remain  here,  he 
said,  until  able  to  relieve  Lane  of  the  com- 
mand of  his  troop  and  continue  the  scout- 
ing work.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
fort.  Sherrick  and  his  clerk  had  come 
back  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  Mr. 
Staines  asked  to  see  Lieutenant  Adriance, 
but  that  gentleman  refused  —  a  matter 
which  caused  the  clerk  to  "bite  his  lips 
and  look  queer,"  reported  the  soldier 
who  took  the  message,  but  he  said 
nothing  at  all. 

Ten  days  afterward  a  Prescott  paper 
mentioned   the   fact  that    Mr.  Albert   G, 
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Staines,  so  long  and  favorably  known  in 
this  Territory,  had  dropped  in  to  look  over 
valuable  mining  properties  in  the  Big  Bug 
and  Hassayampa  districts  ;  and  this  Raw- 
lins silently  showed  to  Adriance. 

"  Then  you  may  be  sure  he'll  come 
down  to  the  rancho,  and  in  less  than  no 
time,"  said   Adriance,  "  and  I  must  go." 

Rawlins  made  no  reply  at  first,  then  he 
rose  and  nervously  paced  the  floor  a 
moment  and  turned  upon  his  junior. 

"  Philip,  I  say  no  !  " 

The  color  mounted  to  the  lieutenant's 
face. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Ask  yourself ;  ask  your  conscience, 
Adriance.  You  have  told  her  that  he, 
Staines,  was  a  liar.  You  have  virtually 
told  her  that  you  were  engaged  to  no 
woman.  You  have  inspired  a  sentiment, 
perhaps  a  passion,  in  that  young  girl's 
heart,  and  you're  going  there  to  defend  her 
— a  thing  that  I  can  do  much  better  than 
you,  now  that  you  are  a  cripple.  Then, 
think,  my  boy,  I  have  known  you  six 
years  ;  I  have  never  known  you  to  say 
or  do  a  mean  or  unmanly  thing.  I'm  an 
old  fogy — an  old  fool  perhaps — but  I  like 
to  think  most  women  pure  and  some  men 
honest.     You  are  one  of  them,  Phil." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  And  yet  you  think  I  mean  her  harm." 

"  Not  yet,  Philip,  but  would  you  marry 
that  old  scoundrel  s  daughter  ?  " 

Adriance  had  no  answer. 

"  Philip,  if  you  look  into  that  girl's  eyes 
again,  unless  it  be  to  ask  her  to  be  your 
wife,  I  shall  lose  my  faith  in  manly 
honor." 

Two  days  afterward  Rawlins  rode  away 
on  duty.  A  strange  unrest  had  possessed 
the  lieutenant  since  that  brief  talk  with 
this  old  Puritan  of  a  captain.  Not  an- 
other word  had  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  every  syllable  that  Rawlins  spoke 
had  struck  home.  Adriance  respected 
and  honored  the  grim,  duty-loving  troop 
commander  whom  some  of  the  youngsters 
openly  laughed  at  and  referred  to  as 
*'  Praise  the  Lord  Barebones  "  and  "  Cap- 
tain Roundhead,"  but  the  lieutenant  well 
knew  that  no  braver  soldier,  no  "  squar- 
er  "  captain  drew  sabre  in  the  whole  regi- 
ment than  this  faithful  friend,  who  had 
long  since  singled  him  out  for  many  an 
unusual  kindness.  He  knew  more — that 
in  his  high  standard  of  honor  and  recti- 
tude old  Rawlins  had  said  nothing  which 
was  not  just  and  true. 

Adriance  knew  well  that  he  ought  not 


to  again  seek  that  young  girl's  presence, 
and  the  blood  rushed  hotly  to  his  cheek 
as  he  recalled  the  kiss  his  eager  lips  had 
stolen.  Marry  that  old  scoundrel's  daugh- 
ter ?  No,  he  could  not  ;  and  yet  how  his 
pulses  bounded  at  the  thought  of  her — 
the  sweet,  shy  gladness  in  her  eyes,  the 
soft,  thrilling  tones  in  her  voice  when  she 
spoke  his  name,  the  heroism  of  her  con- 
duct in  daring  to  seek  his  camp  in  the 
darkness  of  night  and  bring  him  warning 
of  that  diabolical  scheme  of  robbery 
and  murder  ;  the  refinement  of  her  man- 
ner, and  then,  too,  her  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue.  Where  had  she  acquired 
these  ?  What  would  she  not  be  justified 
in  thinking  of  him  if  he  never  came  to 
seek  and  thank  her  ? 

"Hello  !  what's  that  ?  "  was  the  sudden 
cry  among  the  men.  Two  or  three  sol- 
diers sat  up  in  the  shade  and  curiously 
inspected  the  coming  object  ;  others 
shouted  laughing  challenge.  Riding  sol- 
emnly forward,  a  little  Mexican  boy  came 
straight  to  where  Adriance  was  lying  and 
handed  him  a  note  which  he  eagerly 
opened  and  read  : 

They  suspect  me,  and  they  send  me  away  to- 
morrow. To-night  I  go  for  the  last  time  to  the 
summer  house  alone.  Isabel. 

Gone  was  every  resolution  at  the  in- 
stant ;  gone  all  hesitancy.  Adriance  had 
not  even  time  to  wonder  at  the  fact  that 
she  had  written  to  him  in  English.  Leav- 
ing the  note  for  Rawlins  to  read  when  he 
returned,  in  one  hour  Phil  was  rolling 
from  the  camp  in  the  ambulance.  Soon 
after  dark,  leaving  Private  Regan  and 
another  man  half  a  mile  back  from  the 
walls  of  the  corral,  Mr.  Adriance,  all 
alone,  slowly  made  his  way  afoot  toward 
the  dim  lights  at  the  rancho.  Making- 
wide  circuit  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  dogs, 
he  never  sought  to  draw  near  the  little 
summer  house  until,  from  the  east,  he 
could  see  the  brighter  lights  that  gleamed 
in  the  bar  and  card  room.  Then  he  cau- 
tiously approached,  his  heart  beating 
quickly  and  his  knees  trembling  a  little, 
perhaps  from  weakness.  Hark  !  Faint, 
soft  and  clear,  there  rose  upon  the  even- 
ing air  the  liquid  notes  of  a  guitar.  It 
was  she  then — it  was  Isabel  awaiting  his 
coming,  aye,  signaling  softly  to  call  him 
to  her.  What  could  it  mean  but  that  she 
loved  and  longed  to  see  him  ?  A  moment 
more  and  he  was  at  the  doorway,  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  surprised  her  that  well- 
remembered  night.  The  plaintive  tinkle 
of  the  guitar  continued,  and  there  in  the 
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dark  corner  was  the  dim,  white  -  robed 
form.  He  could  almost  distinguish  the 
folds  of  the  graceful  rebosa. 

"  Isabel !  "  he  whispered.  Three  more 
steps  and  he  would  be  at  her  side.  Sud- 
denly two  stalwart  arms  were  thrown 
about  him,  a  broad  hand  was  on  his 
mouth,  stifling  the  utterance  of  a  sound  ; 
the  white  -  robed  form  in  front  leaped 
toward  him,  the  rebosa  falling  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  man's  voice — a  Mexi- 
can's— that  hissed  the  word's  :  "  Quick  ! 
the  pistol."  Another  hand  was  at  his 
holster.  He  realized  instantly  that  he 
was  lured,  trapped  ;  that  his  life  was 
threatened.  He  was  struggling  violently, 
but,  weakened  by  his  wound,  even  his 
superb  physique  was  well  nigh  powerless 
in  the  grasp  of  two  or  three  men.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  whisper  :  "  The 
sponge,  the  sponge  !"  and  then  the  subtle 
odor  of  chloroform  on  the  night  air. 
And  now  he  nerved  himself  for  one  su- 
preme effort.  A  quick  twist  of  his  head 
and  the  hand  was  dislodged,  a  finger 
slipping  between  his  teeth.  With  all  his 
strength  he  crushed  it  to  the  very  bone, 
and  there  was  a  yell  of  pain  and  terror. 
Then  his  own  brave  young  voice  rang 
out  in  one  startling,  rallying  cry. 

"Help!  Regan,  help!"  Then  crash 
and  blows,  the  gleam  of  a  knife,  a  rolling, 
rough-and-tumble  struggle  on  the  ground  ; 
then  a  woman's  scream,  a  light,  and  Isa- 
bel had  bounded  into  their  midst,  her 
mother  at  her  back. 

"Leon,  my  brother!  In  God's  name, 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Even  as  she  spoke  her  startled  eyes  fell 
on  Adriance,  staggering  to  his  feet,  pale, 
bleeding,  faint.  Another  instant  and  he 
went  crashing  back  against  the  guitar 
that,  like  siren's  song,  had  lured  him. 
One  brave  leap  and  she  was  at  his  side, 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  his  pallid  face 
pillowed  on  her  bosom. 

Sefiora  Dolores  flew  to  her  aid  ;  then 
turning,  holding  her  lantern  on  high,  her 
shrill  voice  rang  out  in  fury  : 

"  Look  at  the  monstrous  work  your 
son  has  wrought,  Pedro  Ruiz  !  Look  ! 
Tear  off  that  mantle,  sefior  !  "  she  said, 
whirling  upon  another  form  now  slowly 
rising  from  the  earth.  "Coward!  mur- 
derer that  you  are  !  It  is  you  who  have 
ruined  this  boy  and  made  him  what  he  is  !  " 

"  Hush !  You  fool  !  there  lies  your 
daughter's  betrayer.  Leon  would  have 
been  coward  indeed  if  he  had  not  pun- 
ished him." 


"  Oh,  you  lie !  She  never  saw  him 
alone  in  her  life  !  " 

"  Ask  your  son,"  was  the  sneering  an- 
swer.    "Ask  Jose,  too." 

"  She  was  with  him — in  his  tent — the 
last  night  he  was  here  ;  I  swear  it !  "  cried 
Jose. 

"Mother,"  cried  the  girl,  "listen,  it 
was  but  to  warn  him — I  heard  the  plot — 
I  heard  all.  I  rushed  to  him  only  to  tell 
him  of  the  danger.  Mother,  believe  me. 
And  I  dare  not  tell  it  even  to  you,  for 
fear — for  fear  of  him."  And  she  pointed 
to  the  fierce,  scowling  face  of  the  old 
Mexican,  now  stfiding  forward,  knife  ia 
hand. 

"  No,  Pedro — back  !  You  shall  not 
harm  her  !  No  !  "  and  the  mother  hurled 
herself  before  her  husband. 

"Out  of  the  way!"  was  the  hissing 
answer,  "or  you,  too,  feel  my  knife. 
Ah,  traitress  !  " 

"  O  my  God  I  help !  There  will  be 
murder  here  !  Pedro,  husband  !  O,  vil- 
lain, she  is  not  your  child  !  You  shall 
not  kill  !  "  And  then  a  piercing  shriek 
rang  out  upon  the  night.  But  at  the  same 
instant  there  came  the  rush  of  hoofs  with- 
out— a  rush  of  panting  men  ;  a  brawny 
trooper  sprang  into  the  summer  house  and 
with  one  blow  of  his  revolver  butt  sent 
Pedro  staggering  into  a  corner,  his  knife 
falling  from  his  nerveless  hand.  A  dark, 
agile  figure  leaped  for  the  doorway,  with 
muttered  curse.  And  then  in  came  old. 
Rawlins,  somewhat  "blown,"  but  preter- 
naturally  cool,  and  the  doctor  close  be- 
hind. 

"  Bring  another  light  here,  one  of  you 
men  !  "  And  a  trooper  ran  to  the  card, 
room.  "  Lie  still  there,  Pedro  !  Blow  his 
brains  out  if  he  moves  !  Doctor,  you  look 
to  the  women  and  Adriance.  Now^ 
where's  that  man  Staines  ?" 

"  Some  fellow  ran  in  through  here,  cap- 
tain," said  a  trooper.  "  Corporal  Watts  is- 
after  him  with  Royce." 

"  Who  was  it,  you  greaser  ?  Speak,, 
damn  you  !     You  were  here  with  him  !  " 

"  Sonora  Bill,"  said  Jose,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot. 

Then  there  came  the  sound  of  pistol 
shots  out  toward  the  corral,  and  then  the 
louder  bang  of  a  cavalry  carbine. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  Rawlins  of  a 
soldier  who  came  running  back. 

"  Can  we  have  the  doctor,  sir  ?  It  was 
Mr.  Staines.  He  shot  the  corporal,  who 
was  chasing  him,  but  he  got  a  carbine  bul- 
let through  the  heart." 
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Four  days  afterward,  lying  in  a  little 
white  room,  Mr.  Adriance  listened  to  the 
story  of  Leon's  confession.  It  was  brief 
enough,  Staines  had  acquired  an  as- 
cendency over  him  in  Tucson,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  induce  him  to  be- 
come a  confederate  in  every  plot.  It 
was  Staines  who  sent  him  to  Manuel 
and  Garcia  to  warn  them  that  the  pay- 
master's ambulance  would  not  reach 
Canon  del  Muerto  until  morning.  It 
was  Staines  who  murdered  Sergeant  Dins- 
more  after  a  quarrel  and   then  had  had 


trayed  the  scheme  ;  and  then  Staines  him- 
self came  back  and  wrung  from  Jose  that 
he  had  seen  Isabel  scurrying  from  Adri- 
ance'stent  at  daybreak,  and  so  denounced 
her  to  Leon  as  the  mistress  of  an  accursed 
Gringo.  Staines  wrote  the  note  that  was 
to  lure  Adriance  to  the  bower,  where 
Leon  was  to  take  the  guitar  and  rebosa 
and  the  two,  with  Jose's  help,  were  to 
overpower  him.  It  was  his  life  or  theirs 
said  Staines.  Pedro  was  not  in  the  proj- 
ect, for  he  had  prohibited  bloodshed 
about  the  place — ^^  It  would  ruin  his  busi- 
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his  throat  cut  and  the  body  thrown  into 
the  Gila  near  the  ranch.  Staines  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Isabel  when  she  first 
came  from  Sonora,  but  the  girl  shrank 
from  him ;  neither  would  she  listen  to 
Sergeant  Dinsmore. 

After  it  was  safe  for  Leon  to  return  to 
the  ranch,  he  found  that  his  mother  and 
Isabel  were  practically  prisoners.  His 
father  was  furious  at  the  failure  of  the 
plan,  and  daily  accused  his  wife  of  hav- 
ing, in  some  way,  given  warning  to  Adri- 
ance, and  swore  that  he  would  have  the 
blood  of  the  man  or  woman  who  had  be- 


ness  "  he  said.  But  both  Pedro  and  Leon 
were  now  in  irons,  and  Rawlins'  troop 
was  in  camp  around  gloomy  old  Rancho 
Ruiz. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  heard  another 
story,  this  time  from  the  lips  of  Senora 
Dolores  herself :  Isabel  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  Ruiz. 

With  sobs  and  tears  the  poor,  broken 
woman  told  her  tale.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried when  quite  a  young  girl  to  Senor 
Moreno,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  army.  Her  brave  husband  made 
her  life  a  happy  one,  and  the  birth  of  the 
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little  daughter  strengthened  the  ties  that 
bound  them.  Alas  !  Moreno,  colonel  of 
lancers,  v/as  killed  before  Queretaro;  and 
in  two  years  more  the  widow,  with  her 
winsome  little  girl,  had  not  where  to 
lay  her  head.  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  that  Seiiora  Dolores  then  met 
Ruiz,  a  widower  with  an  only  son,  prosper- 
ous and  apparently  respected.  He  prom- 
ised to  educate  Isabel  and  provide  for  her 
as  his  own,  and  sought  the  widow  as  his 
wife.  For  a  time  all  went  well  ;  then  she 
learned  his  true  character.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city  and  flee  up  the 
coast  to  Mazatlan,  while  she  remained 
with  little  Isabel,  who  was  being  educated 
at  the  convent.  At  last  they  had  to  join 
him  at  Hermosillo,  whence  he  was  soon 
after  driven  to  Tucson.  Their  lives  were 
wrecked  by  his  scoundrelism.  Her  papers 
clearly  established  the  truth  of  her  story. 

One  soft,  still  evening,  not  a  week  after 
the  tragic  events  of  that  rueful  night, 
Captain  Rawlins  sat  by  the  lieutenant's 
side,  reading  aloud  some  letters  just  re- 
ceived from  department  headquarters. 
Major  Sherrick  had  been  in  a  state  of  dis- 
may ever  since  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Staines  had  reached  him,  but  his  dismay 
changed  to  wonderment,  even  gratitude, 
as  he  learned  the  true  character  of  the  man. 
It  was  Sonora  Bill  himself,  beyond  doubt. 

"  What  a  blessing  you  left  that  note  for 
me  to  see  !  "  said  Rawlins.  "  How  came 
it  you  never  saw  it  was  a  forgery,  Phil  ? 
Had   she  never  written  to  you  before  ?  " 

"Never  a  line,  nor  have  I  seen  her  to 
thank  her.  By  Heaven,  Rawlins  !  why 
am  I  forbidden  ?  " 

"You  are  not  —  now,  Phil,"  was  the 
smiling  answer. 

Perhaps  an  hour  later,  Adriance  limped 
slowly   out  of   the  room    and    down   the 


narrow  passageway  to  the  side  door. 
Yonder  stood  the  little  summer  house  "  in 
the  gloaming,"  and  he  was  right — he  had 
heard  women's  voices  there — Dolores  and 
her  daughter.  There  were  tears  in  the 
maiden's  words,  and  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  longing  of  his  heart.  He  would 
have  hobbled  thither,  but  suddenly  there 
came  the  sound  of  rustling  skirt  and  a 
tiny  footfall.  It  was  she — his  dark-eyed, 
dark-haired  sweetheart,  hastening  toward 
him,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  One 
instant  more  and  he  had  torn  the  hands 
away  and  had  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

"  Isabel  !  darling  !  I  have  found  you 
at  last  !  No,  you  shall  not  go — you  shall 
not  until  you  promise — promise  to  be  my 
wife  ! 

"  O,  senor,  you  cannot — you  do  not 
mean  it,"  she  sobbed,  struggling  to  be 
free. 

"  Do  not  mean  it !  Why,  sweet  one, 
you  do  not  dream  how  I  love  you — how  I 
long  for  you  !  Not  mean  it  ?  Isabel, 
look  in  my  eyes.  Look  for  yourself." 
He  laughed  low  and  happily.  He  was 
brimming  over  with  hope  and  gladness, 
for  now  at  last  without  a  struggle  she 
nestled  on  his  heart. 

Despite  his  grizzled  beard  old  Rawlins 
was  best  man  when  that  strange,  very 
quiet,  yet  very  happy  wedding  came  off 
in  the  Old  Mission  Church  at  Tucson 
early  in  the  spring.  Pedro  was  not  there 
to  give  the  bride  away.  With  considera- 
ble escort  and  much  reluctance  he  had 
traversed  "  Cutthroat  Crossing "  some 
months  before.  He  went  to  Yavapai,  and 
Yavapai — we  have  his  own  words  for  it — 
was  "too  damn  close  to  'ell."  The  rancho 
passed  within  the  year  to  other  hands. 
It,  too,  had  taken  on  another  name — a 
grewsome  one — Rancho  del  Muerto. 


OFF  TO    YAVAPAI. 
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;HE  Royal 
Canadian 
Yacht  Club  is 
fortunate  in 
m  any  things 
and  in  nothing 
more  so  than 
in  its  island 
home,  where, 
prominent 
among  other 
buildings, 
stands  its  club 
house,  the  flag- 
ship as  it  were  of  the  Canadian  yachtsman. 
The  club  launch  is  ready  at  its  berth  :  let 
us  pass  over  with  it  out  of  the  hurly-burly, 
the  heat  and  dust  of  Ontario  to  the  island. 
Here  is  quite  another  world,  cool,  breezy 
and  fresh,  with  trim-cut  lawns  and  in  every 
direction  the  evidence  of  pleasant  pas- 
times ;  for,  while  yachting  is  by  no  means 
neglected,  the  members  of  the  R.  C.  Y.  C. 
do  not  find  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  that 
more  serious  occupation  to  invite,  two 
days  each  week,  "  their  sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts  "  to  friendly  con- 
tests at  lawn  tennis,  croquet  and  lawn 
bowls. 

These  afternoons  at  the  club  have  be- 
come very  fashionable.  It  is  the  thing  of 
all  others  to  do  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  to  cross  over  in  the  club  launch 
and  have  your  tennis,  and  your  afternoon 
tea  on  the  club  veranda.  The  upper 
story  is  reserved  on  these  occasions  for 
those  members  who  prefer  to  "  flock 
alone,"  and  in  the  card  room  you  will 
usually  find  one  or  two  tables  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  whist  masters  are 
being  solemnly  investigated  by  a  coterie 
of  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  brokers, 
who  silently  puff  their  fragrant  pipes  and 
drink  in  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  lake 
through  the  open  windows. 

The  R.  C.  Y.  C.  has  been  in  existence 
for  forty  years  and  has  long  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  using  the  prefix  Royal  to 
its  title.  By  an  amalgamation  with  the 
Toronto  Yacht  Club,  a  year  or  so  since, 
both  the  membership  and  the  fleet  were 
considerably  increased  in  numbers  and 
the  union  enured  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  Canadian  yachting. 


The  present  membership  of  the  club  is 
strong  and  the  fleet  is  quite  a  respectable 
one,  the  vessels  ranging  in  size  from  open 
and  half  -  decked  mackinaws  up  to  the 
stately  schooner,  cutter  and  sloop  of 
eighty  and  one  hundred  tons. 

Toronto's  population,  like  the  national 
bird  of  the  Dominion,  is  largely  am- 
phibious, as  witness  the  sight  on  her 
ample  bay  on  almost  any  summer's  day, 
when  the  whole  surface  is  dotted  with  a 
fleet  of  skiffs,  boats,  punts,  canoes,  shells 
(four-oared  and  singles)  and  sailing  craft 
of  all  dimensions,  cruising  about  in  every 
direction,  all  bound  on  having  a  good 
outing. 

A  better  course  for  rowing  over  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  You  can  see  a 
race  almost  from  start  to  turning  point. 
On  such  occasions  the  whole  population 
turns  out,  and  besides  covering  the  water 
alongside  of  the  course  with  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  the  water  front  of 
the  city  is  lined  with  thousands  on  the 
wharves  and  docks,  and  on  the  roofs  of 
storehouses,  rowing  clubs  and  elevators. 

If  the  wind  should  chance  to  blow 
strong  enough  to  make  the  water  bumpy 
in  the  bay,  the  course  can  be  laid  out  to 
the  west  of  the  island  from  Hanlon's 
hotel  to  the  lighthouse  ;  then  the  island 
shore  and  grand  stand  afford  vantage 
ground  for  all  spectators  who  do  not  go 
afloat. 

But  come  along  and  we  will  climb  up 
into  the  observatory  at  the  top  of  the 
club  house  and  have  a  look  at  the  cruis- 
ing ground  of  the  yachts.  Lake  Ontario. 
Water  in  front  of  you,  water  to  the  right 
of  you  and  water  to  the  left  of  you,  far- 
ther than  you  can  see.  What  more  can  a 
man  with  a  fifty-ton  yacht  ask  for  than 
such  a  glorious  stretch  of  water  ?  An  in- 
land fresh-water  sea,  two  hundred  miles 
long  by  over  fifty  wide,  amply  supplied 
with  safe  harbors,  well  lighted  and  easy 
of  access  in  all  weathers  ;  no  currents  to 
puzzle  you,  no  tides  to  delay  you,  no 
sudden  storms  of  any  moment  to  en- 
counter, no  shoals  or  dangerous  rocks 
to  avoid,  and  just  enough  passing  ves- 
sels, steamers,  propellers  and  schooners 
to  make  it  companionable  without  being 
dangerous.       Here     the    yachtsman    can 
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cruise  to  his  heart's  content,  but  his  do- 
main is  not  limited  even  by  these  bounds, 
for  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  turn  to  the 
northward  from  Timber  Island  (some  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  Toronto  harbor)  and 
find  his  way  into  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  where  he  will  find  a  further 
stretch  of  forty  miles  or  more  of  good 
yachting  water. 

Every  yacht  makes  a  cruise  or  two  dur- 
ing the  season,  varying  in  duration  from 
■one  to  three  weeks,  and  visits  some  of  the 
different  ports  on  the  lake — Kingston,  Co- 
bourg,  Port  Hope,  Hamilton  and  Niagara 
•on  the  Canada  side,  and  Oswego  and  Char- 
lotte (Rochester)  in  New  York  State.  All 
this  is  fresh-water  navigation  ;  no  tides 
and  no  currents,  where  your  water  for  cook- 
ing and  washing  floats  around  you,  and 
where  you  can  get  your  drinking  water 
almost  as  cold  as  ice,  if  you  know  how. 
This  is  how  :  Take  an  empty  bottle  and 
poke  a  tolerably  easy-fitting  cork  down  the 
neck  until  the  top  of  it  is  well  inside  ;  then 
attach  a  fifty-foot  cord  (the  lead  line  often 
answers  this  purpose)  by  half  hitches  firm- 
ly to  the  neck  and  leave  a  pound  weight 
hanging  a  little  below.  Next,  drop  the 
"bottle  into  the  water  and  pay  out  all  the 
line  quickly  ;  then  pull  up  and  you'll  find 
the  cork  inside  and  the  bottle  full  of  clear, 
•cold  water,  far  colder  than  that  at  the  sur- 
face. 

The  yachts  often  run  as  far  east  as  the 
Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  pretty  town  of  Brockville,  and  I 
remember  one  that  extended  her  wander- 
ings all  the  way  down  to  Murray  Bay, 
some  hundred  miles  below  Quebec  ;  but 
the  general  verdict  is  that  for  real  bona- 
fide  enjoyable  yachting  one  does  not  re- 
quire to  go  beyond  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  lake  itself.  The  regattas  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  usually  attract  some  of 
the  R.  C.  Y.  C.  squadron,  but  for  ordinary 
cruising  no  one  thinks  of  going  into 
either  of  these  lakes.  The  former  is 
shallow  and  the  seas  are  short  and 
lumpy,  like  those  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  to  get  all  the  way  up  to  Chicago 
involves  a  voyage  far  longer  than  that  to 
Murray  Bay,  with  a  probable  tow  up  the 
Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  mule  ride  through  the  Wel- 
land  Canal.  Taking  one  consideration 
with  another,  therefore,  Ontario  yachts 
stick  to  Ontario  water. 

Probably  the  most  popular  cruise  of  all 

*The  reception  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  by  Commodore  Arthur  R.  Boswell. 
Behind  the  Duke  is  Major  Gen.  Sir  John  McNeill,  followed  by  MayQr  Clarke,  &c. 


is  that  over  to  the  town  of  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  where  during  the  season  the 
weekly  Saturday  night  hops  at  the  Queen's 
Royal  Hotel  always  attract  a  goodly 
number  of  yachtsmen,  who  come  in  for  a 
first-rate  dinner  and  dance  and  a  pleasant 
sail  across  the  lake  and  back. 

As  a  general  rule  one  can  count  upon 
good  yachting  weather  on  the  lake  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
most  of  September.  Steady  breezes  are 
the  rule  and  heavy  gales  quite  the  ex- 
ception. Thunder  squalls  come  up  oc- 
casionally, of  course,  but  are  not  danger- 
ous and  they  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
accustoming  the  crews  to  shorten  sail 
quickly. 

When  the  autumnal  equinox  sets  in  in 
September  the  lake  gets  ugly  and  angry, 
and  only  those  who  want  to  experience 
heavy  weather  and  be  knocked  about 
venture  to  put  out. 

Regattas  are  held  every  season  and 
liberal  prizes  are  offered  for  all  classes  of 
yachts,  the  principal  and  most  coveted 
one  perhaps  being  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Challenge  Cup,  which  was  presented  by 
H.  R.  H.  many  years  ago  and  is  open  to 
all  club  vessels.  The  course  was  origi- 
nally laid  out  across  the  lake  to  a  buoy  off 
Port  Dalhousie,  the  entrance  to  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  and  return. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  by  sending 
the  competing  yachts  across  the  lake  no 
one  could  see  anything  more  of  the  race 
than  the  start  and  finish.  Therefore,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  more  interesting, 
the  present  course  was  some  years  ago 
adopted,  and  the  races  now  start  from  a 
buoy  in  the  bay  immediately  north  of  the 
club  house,  thence  westward  out  of  the 
harbor  to  a  buoy  off  Mirinco  Point,  some 
ten  miles  distant  ;  thence  southerly  to 
a  buoy  in  the  lake  five  miles  south  of 
the  club  house  ;  thence  easterly  to  a  buoy 
some  eight  miles  farther  ;  thence  back 
around  the  other  two  lake  buoys  and 
through  the  western  entrance  to  the  start- 
ing buoy. 

This  course  can  be  seen  from  one  end 
to  the  other  from  the  upper  verandas 
and  the  observatory  at  the  club  house, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  yachts 
discerned  at  all  times.  Each  vessel,  too, 
gets  plenty  of  beating  and  plenty  of  free 
sheet,  no  matter  where  the  wind  may 
choose  to  blow  from,  and  so  has  a  fair 
opportunity  of  displaying  her  sailing 
qualities  on  every  point. 
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Sometimes  these  races  have  been  run 
in  very  heavy  weather,  notably  so  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1865,  when  the  cutters  Rivet 
(iron),  eighteen  tons,  and  Avion,  thirty, 
had  a  rough  time  of  it  getting  across  the 
lake  in  an  easterly  gale.  They  reached 
the  lighthouse  shortly  after  daylight  on 
the  8th,  and  found  a  large  fleet  of  trad- 
ing schooners  anchored  for  refuge  off  the 
western  shore  of  the  island.  The  crews 
all  turned  up  and  cheered  the  little  ves- 
sels lustily  as  they  dashed  by  in  close 
company  under  mainsails  and  storm 
jibs. 

The  gale  was  far  too  strong  for  either 
of  them  to  attempt  to  beat  into  the  bay 
through  the  narrow  entrance,  and  so  both 
had  to  anchor  outside  and  thus,  by  the 
rules  of  the  race,  forfeit  their  claims  to  the 
cup.  The  club  house  was  crowded  by  an 
anxious  throng,  who  were  filled  with  the 
worst  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  two 
yachts  out  on  the  lake,  and  these  fears 
were  not  allayed  until  daylight  revealed 
their  whereabouts,  and  a  friendly  tug  was 
dispatched  to  bring  them  into  their  moor- 
ings. 

For  some  time  the  custom  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  club  of  hav- 
ing a  short  cruise  out  on  the  lake  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  each  yacht  •  taking 
her  turn  to  lead.  On  the  way  out  no 
vessel  was  permitted  under  any  consid- 
eration to  pass  the  leader  of  the  day, 
but,  rather  than  that,  she  must  shorten 
sail  or  lay  to,  and  when  the  leader 
chanced  to  be  a  slow -going  craft  the 
results  were  sometimes  amusing,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  chaff  and  ban- 
ter was  indulged  in. 

The  leader  was  free  to  steer  in  any  di- 
rection she  pleased,  and  every  yacht  was 


bound  to  obey  all  her  signals.  Whe-n  the 
signal  for  "  home  and  dinner"  came  every- 
one headed  for  the  harbor,  and,  cracking 
on  kites,  raced  for  their  moorings.  These 
weekly  cruises  brought  all  the  vessels  to- 
gether on  the  lake,  and  their  crews  met 
afterward  at  the  dinner  table,  and  they 
did  much  toward  promoting  a  friendly  ri- 
valry and  good  fellowship  all  around.  I 
know  not  if  the  good  old  custom  still  pre- 
vails, but  it  assuredly  ought  to  be  kept  up. 

When  the  season  closes  and  the  yachts 
are  stripped  of  their  sails  and  safely 
stored  away  in  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  winter,  and  the  bay  freezes  over,  the 
club  house  is  deserted  and  yachting  gives 
way,  perforce,  to  other  sports,  and  is  for 
the  nonce  forgotten.  Soon  after  Christ- 
mas, however,  the  invitations  are  issued 
for  the  R.  C.  Y.  C.'s  annual  ball  and  so- 
ciety circles  are  in  a  flutter  at  the  ap- 
proaching event.  It  has  long  been  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  among  the  winter  gaieties 
of  Toronto,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  the  ball  of  the  season.  It 
is  often  held  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  where  there  are  all  the 
facilities  at  hand. 

Here,  on  these  occasions,  you  will  find  a 
large  and  well -lighted  ballroom,  with  a 
capital  floor,  an  excellent  band  from  one 
of  the  volunteer  regiments,  a  good,  spa- 
cious supper  room,  a  splendid  conserva- 
tory and  ample  dressing  rooms  ;  the  scene 
from  the  galleries,  looking  down  upon  the 
whirling  mass  of  lovely  toilettes,  fairy  fig- 
ures and  flashing  eyes,  cruising  round  and 
round  under  convoy  of  yachtsmen  and 
cavalrymen,  artillery  gunners,  rifles  and 
redcoats,  goes  far  to  prove  that  these 
R.  C.  yachtsmen  do  not  have  all  their  fun 
on  the  water. 


A  PISCATORIAL  PICTURE. 


A  WIDE  river  flowing,  a  gentle  breeze  blowing, 
The  lofty  banks  hung  o'er  with  festoons  of  green, 

A  glen  so  fantastic  that  spirits  elastic 

Grow  grave  as  they  gaze  at  the  wonderful  scene. 


Just  there  at  the  turning,  where  the  river  flows  churning 
The  deeps  and  the  shallows  in  lines  of  white  foam. 

Where  the  sunbeams  flit,  chasing  each  other  and  racing, 
The  spotted  sides  lurk  and  the  three  pounders  roam. 


There's  a  fly  dropping  lightly,  a  rod  glancing  brightly, 
A  forearm  and  figure  are  swaying  in  time. 

A  canoe  barely  drifting,  a  guide  gently  shifting 
Her  prow  where  the  waters  flow  by  like  a  rhyme. 


A  swirl,  a  big  ripple,  and  now  for  a  tipple, 

A  green  hart  is  springing  and  straightening  like  mad. 

A  quick  breaking  water,  a  line  drawn  in  tauter. 
And  a  big  fish  is  hooked,  with  a  pound  yet  to  add. 


Ah  !  a  plunge,  has  he  lost  him  ?     No,  no,  but  it's  cost  him 
Another  ten  feet  of  that  swift-flashing  line. 

A  rush  off  up  river,  a  shock,  then  a  quiver. 

And  he's  sulking  again  near  the  roots  of  yon  pine. 


A  rod  tugging  gently,  all  thoughts  bent  intently 
To  get  him  away,  for  there's  danger  there  yet. 

Ah  !  see  now  he's  coming,  you  can  hear  the  reel  humming, 
There,  the  guide's  stretching  forward  a  hand  for  the  net. 


A  quick  bursting  bubble,  a  rod  bending  double, 
A  whir-r  and  a  splash  and  he's  oft"  once  again. 

There,  again  he's  broke  water,  ye  gods  !  what  a  snorter  ! 
Now  look  how  he's  trying  to  loose  it  in  vain  ! 


There  now,  see  he's  failing  ;  now  look  how  we're  trailing 
Him.     See,  on  his  side  he's  beginning  to  float  ! 

Amove  well  together,  and  soft  as  a  feather 
He's  lifted  right  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 


A  wide  river  flowing,  a  gentle  breeze  blowing, 

A  cheery  huzza,  a  victorious  shout. 
A  paddle's  quick  dipping,  the  sunbeams  just  tipping 

Back  bright-colored  rays  from  the  sides  of  a  trout. 

J.  D.  S. 


MY    FIRST    SALMON    IN    NORWAY. 


BY    MRS.    E.    KENNEDY. 


OR  many  years  my  husband  and  I 
have  gone  to  Norway  to  the  Nord 
Reisen  River  to  fish.  It  is  a  wild, 
barbarous  place,  literally  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  sort  of  civilization. 
When  there  our  nearest  neighbors,  a  Norwe- 
gian farmer  and  his  family,  are  thirty  miles 
distant  by  river.  There  is  no  road  or  even 
pathway  to  our  habitation,  which  is  sixty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  up  which 
it  takes  us  three  days  to  get  by  boat. 

Every  year  I  protest  that  I  will  never 
go  again  to  this  most  out  of  the  way  place, 
and  to  this  most  reasonable  exception 
my  husband  always  agrees.  We  then  dis- 
cuss solemnly  the  places  we  shall  visit  next 
year  ;  Copenhagen,  the  Tyrol,  the  Black 
Forest  are  a  few  of  the  tours  we  have 
mapped  out  for  "next  year's"  excursion, 
but  somehow  when  the  next  year  comes 
we  never  manage  to  get  to  any  of  these 
interesting  resorts.  As  May  draws  near  I 
see  signs  of  my  husband's  restlessness.  He 
begins  wondering  what  sort  of  winter  they 
have  had  in  Norway  ;  what  the  fishing 
will  be  like  this  year.  Brown,  who  fishes 
the  Tana,  has  had  a  letter  from  his  boat- 
man to  say  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
snow.  Jones,  of  the  Orkla,  has  heard,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  a  very  early 
season,  and  he  means  to  be  off  at  once. 
Robinson,  who  takes  life  easily,  and  fishes 
on  the  Namser,  languidly  remarks  that  he 
has  written  to  secure  a  comfortable  cabin 
for  the  third  week  in  June. 

The  feeling  of  longing  for  the  wild,  free 
life,  and  the  fascination  beautiful  old  Nor- 
way exercises  over  so  many,  creep  over 
us  gradually,  and  as  usual  the  Tyrol  and 


the  Black  Forest  are  left  to  themselves 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Thus  it  happened  this  year  as  usual, 
and  on  a  calm,  lovely  evening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June  we  found  ourselves  steaming 
out  of  Hull  docks  on  our  way  to  Trond- 
hjem. 

The  party  on  board  consisted  partly  of 
sportsmen  and  partly  of  tourists.  All  the 
former  talked  of  fishing,  and,  oh,  how 
they  did  wear  the  poor  subject  threadbare 
and  how  often  they  killed  over  again  all 
their  big  fish  ! 

The  long  stories,  however,  at  last  came 
to  an  end  by  our  arrival  at  Trondhjem  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  the  advent  on  board 
of  the  custom-house  officials  —  true  types 
of  their  nation,  amiability  and  slowness 
personified.  To  escape  them  we  decided 
this  year  to  buy  all  our  stores  at  Trond- 
hjem, except  one  solitary  side  of  bacon, 
which  we  brought  from  England,  for  I 
had  doubts  as  to  the  feeding  and  bring- 
ing up  of  the  Norwegian  pig.  That  piece 
of  bacon,  alas  !  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble.  Anything  liable  to  duty  is  car- 
ried to  the  custom  house,  and  you  are 
doomed  to  haunt  the  portals  of  that  un- 
imposing-looking  edifice  for  many  weary 
hours  before  you  are  allowed  to  pay  some 
trifling  duty  and  regain  possession  of  your 
property.  All  smoked  provisions  have  to 
pay  duty,  and  after  many  prods  with  an 
iron  skewer  and  much  snuffing  and  thumb- 
ing by  the  officials  our  bacon  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  smoked  and  was  carried  off 
in  triumph  to  the  custom  house,  from 
whence  we  did  not  recover  it  till  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 
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From  letters  awaiting  us  at  Trondhjem 
we  learned  that  our  little  fishing  house 
would  not  be  ready  until  July  9.  Last 
year  we  managed  to  burn  it  down.  Early 
in  the  winter  we  had  written  ordering  it 
to  be  built  up  again  and  ready  for  us  by 
the  beginning  of  June,  but  with  their 
characteristic  disregard  of  time  the 
worthy  Norwegians  had  decided  that  the 
beginning  of  July  would  do  equally  well. 
The  house  not  being  ready  meant  that 
we  should  have  to  live  in  our  tent  until 
it  was.  This  in  June  in  these  semi- 
Arctic  regions  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly 
cold,  so  our  first  visit  was  to  the  furrier, 
to  request  him  to  make  us  each  a  sheep- 
skin bag  to  sleep  in.  This  he  promised 
to  do  and  carefully  measured  us  for  our 
respective  bags.  I  confess  to  having  felt 
a  prejudice  against  sleeping  in  a  bag, 
more  especially  a  sheepskin  bag,  which 
would  probably  have  a  muttony  odor  ; 
but  it  was  pronounced  to  be  the  warmest 
and  least  cumbersome  form  of  bedding 
we  could  have,  and  so  I  afterward  found 
it. 

Accompanied  by  Sigurd,  our  dog,  who 
had  spent  the  winter  at  a  farm  near  Trond- 
hjem, armed  with  our  sleeping  bags  and 
bacon  and  the  coffee,  flour  and  few  other 
stores,  we  continued  our  journey  north- 
ward in  one  of  the  comfortable  Norwegian 
steamers  that  run  from  Hamburg  around 
the  North  Cape  to  Vadso.  On  board  these 
steamers  the  pleasant  arrangement  pre- 
vails of  charging  husband  and  wife  only 
one  fare  and  a  half,  which,  beside  being 
economical,  gives  one  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tion of  being  juvenile  again  and  traveling 
for  half  price. 

I  always  enjoy  this  part  of  the  journey 
very  much  ;  the  sea  is  generally  perfectly 
smooth,  as  excepting  in  a  few  places  the 
steamer's  course  lies  through  inland 
fjords,  protected  by  chains  of  islands  on 
the  west  from  the  winds  and  waves  of 
the  ocean.  Now  through  narrow  chan- 
nels with  wild,  bare  rocks  on  either  side, 
so  close  there  seems  hardly  room  for  the 
ship  to  clear  them  ;  then  suddenly  round 
some  rugged  headland  into  a  sheltered 
cove,  on  whose  shores  lies  a  thriving  little 
fishing  village,  surrounded  with  green 
fields,  surmounted  by  waving  woods  of 
birch  and  fir ;  past  Torghatten,  which 
looks  so  beautiful  when  the  sun  low  in 
the  horizon  glows  through  the  great  hole 
in  the  rock  ;  among  the  Lofoden  Is- 
lands, where  the  sea,  deep,  dark  and  mo- 
tionless as  an  enchanted  lake,  bristles  as 


far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  gigantic 
rocks  of  fantastic  shapes  and  pointed  sum- 
mits. Like  Longfellow's  "  Discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole,"  still  we  go  northward  : 

The  days  grow  longer  and  longer, 
Till  they  become  as  one  ; 

And  northward  through  the  haze 

We  see  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

The  spring  was  very  late  this  year,  and 
in  many  places  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  to  the  water's  edge  ;  this  filled 
us  with  anxious  thoughts  as  to  whether  the 
borflomme  or  spring  flood,  which  annually 
comes  down  the  rivers  when  the  snows 
melt,  had  yet  come  down  our  river. 

Stopping  at  every  small  fishing  village 
to  leave  and  take  mail  bags,  many  of  which, 
from  their  flat  appearance,  could  hardly 
have  contained  more  than  a  post  card 
apiece,  and  gradually  dropping  our  pas- 
sengers as  we  went  north,  we  arrived  at 
Tromso  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Tromso  calls  itself  the  Paris  of  the  North, 
for  no  reason  that  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  discover.  The  little  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  its  island,  and  we  strolled 
through  its  one  principal  street,  as  the 
steamer  remained  there  several  hours,  and 
purchased  some  komagoes.  These  are 
pointed  shoes,  or  rather  boots,  of  reindeer 
skin,  made  by  the  Laps,  much  resembling 
covered  leathern  canoes  in  shape.  They 
have  to  be  filled  with  coarse  grass  before 
being  put  on,  and  are  afterward  bound 
tightly  round  the  ankles  with  long,  bright- 
colored  bands.  We  always  wear  koma- 
goes on  the  river,  as,  after  a  careful  dub- 
bing of  oil  and  tar,  they  are  impervious  to 
wet,  and  are  easy  to  hold  on  with  when 
climbing  over  slippery  rocks. 

We  left  Tromso  at  midnight,  and  the 
steamer  dropped  us  early  next  morning  at 
the  bare-looking  island  of  Skyaervo.  It 
was  not  only  Sunday  morning  but  one  of 
the  twelve  Sundays  in  the  year  on  which 
service  is  held  in  the  wooden  church  there. 
The  little  harbor  was  consequently  full  of 
the  boats  of  those  who  had  come  across 
from  the  mainland  to  attend  church,  or,  as 
seemed  likely,  to  meet  and  chat  with  their 
neighbors,  for  there  was  a  crowd  around 
the  landing  place  who  remained  talking 
long  after  the  bell  had  finished  ringing  for 
the  commencement  of  the  service.  We 
proposed  starting,  after  the  service  was 
over,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Reisen,  which 
is  across  the  fjord  from  three  to  ten  hours' 
sail,  according  to  the  wind,  from  Skyaervo. 

Both  wind  and  tide  were  in   our   favor 
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and  we  had  a  pleasant  sail  to  Elvevold 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Reisen  River.  We 
stopped  there  at  the  house  of  the  skov- 
foged  (inspector  of  woods),  but  found 
that  that  worthy  had  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  we  should  not  arrive  until  two 
days  later,  although  we  had  telegraphed 
to  him  from  Trondhjem  telling  him  by 
what  steamer  we  should  travel  to  Sky- 
aervo  and  requesting  him  to  have  the 
men  and  boats  ready  for  us  to  go  up  the 
river  at  once. 

The  spring  flood  had  not  yet  come 
down,  consequently  any  delay  was  seri- 
ous, for  when  it  begins  the  river  becomes 
such  a  roaring  torrent  that  no  boat  can 
possibly  get  up  it. 

Ourselves  and  our  very  limited  amount 
of  baggage  required  three  boats  for 
the  journey  to  Fjerntfjeld,  where  our 
house  is,  or  rather  ought  to  be.  These 
boats  are  very  light  and  very  narrow, 
hardly  three  feet  wide.  There  is  just 
room  in  width  for  one  person  to  sit  in  the 
bottom,  though  they  are  about  twenty 
feet  long  ;  two  men,  one  at  either  end, 
pole  the  boat,  and  very  hard  work  it  is  to 
get  even  these  light  barks  up  the  many 
foaming,  boiling  rapids  of  this  mountain 
river. 

The  river  was  ominously  getting  big- 
ger and  we  could  wait  no  longer,  so  leav- 
ing some  of  the  luggage  for  Ole  to 
bring  up  after  us  in  the  third  boat,  we 
decided  on  starting  in  the  other  two  at 
once. 

My  husband  started  in  the  first  boat, 
and  Sigurd  and  I  confided  ourselves  in 
the  second  to  the  care  of  Eric,  a  rough, 
picturesque  old  fellow  with  a  great  tawny 
beard,  and  Andreas,  a  long,  lanky  Quain, 
who  could  not  talk  Norwegian,  and  who 
I  soon  discovered  to  be  a  very  indiffer- 
ent poler.  He  laughed  continually,  and 
whenever  through  his  awkwardness  the 
boat  took  in  a  wave  of  water  he  seemed 
to  think  it  a  very  good  joke. 

The  river  was  already  in  flood,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  we  got  to 
our  first  camp. 

There  was  a  poor  little  farm  house 
here,  consisting  of  two  rooms  with  mud 
floors  and  very  dirty,  so  our  tent  was 
pitched  near  the  river  bank.  Our  two 
thin  mattresses  that  roll  up  into  a  small 
compass  and  weigh  very  little  and  the 
sheepskin  bags  were  produced ;  these 
latter  were  most  warm  and  comfortable, 
for  it  was  very  cold  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  snow  about. 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke  and 
saw  a  face  peering  into  the  door  of  the 
tent  which  I  recognized  as  Ole's.  He 
had  been  at  work  at  his  tar  mill  up  the 
valley  and  had  come  down  as  soon  as  he 
heard  we  had  arrived.  He  told  us  we 
could  not  get  up  to  Fjerntfjeld  with  the 
river  as  it  was  now.  We  were  too  sleepy 
to  discuss  the  matter  then,  but  next  morn- 
ing we  decided  it  would  be  better  to  push 
on  seven  miles  farther  to  a  pretty  place 
called  Sappen,  where  there  is  a  larger 
farm  and  within  reach  of  some  lakes  con- 
taining trout  and  char  of  sporting  pro- 
clivities. 

We  told  the  men  of  our  decision,  but 
they  declined  to  take  the  boats  even  so 
far  with  our  weight  in  them  ;  they  could 
get  up  with  the  tent  and  other  things  if 
we  would  walk.  There  was  a  pony  be- 
longing to  the  farm,  which  I  could  ride, 
and  a  girl  was  sent  into  the  surrounding 
wood  armed  with  a  piece  of  flat  brod  and 
a  bridle  to  catch  him.  She  returned  with 
a  wise-looking  chestnut  ;  a  sack  was  put 
on,  as  I  objected  to  riding  him  quite  bare 
backed,  for  he  was  shedding  a  very  furry, 
thick  winter  coat.     Then  we  started. 

I  never  presume  to  guide  a  Norwegian 
pony  unless  I  see  clearly  that  my  head 
or  my  knees  are  in  danger  of  colliding 
with  a  tree  or  rock.  These  animals  pick 
their  way  much  better  if  left  to  them- 
selves, and  it  is  wonderful  how  cleverly 
they  climb  over  rough  places  and  down 
descents  sometimes  so  steep  that  your 
backbone  rests  on  the  pony's. 

We  plodded  on  through  pretty  woods 
strewn  with  boulders  imbedded  in  moss, 
and  came  at  last  again  to  the  river. 
Here,  acting  on  the  directions  given  us 
by  his  owner,  we  turned  the  pony  loose 
with  his  head  homeward,  and  he  trotted 
merrily  off  through  the  wood. 

A  pretty  little  tributary  stream  flows 
into  the  Reisen  here,  and  in  a  bend  of 
this  tributary  we  pitched  our  camp  and 
soon  made  it  very  snug,  for  here  we  had 
to  remain  until  the  river  should  run  out. 
sufficiently  for  us  to  continue  our  journey. 

On  Monday,  July  7,  the  flood  had  suf- 
ficiently abated  ;  so  we  started  afresh. 

W"e  camped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood, 
called  in  Quain  "the  bear  trap,"  as  a 
bear  had  once  been  trapped  there. 

The  weather  was  getting  warmer  and 
mosquitoes  began  to  show  themselves. 
AVe  slept  in  the  tent,  while  the  men  lay 
down  around  a  huge  fire  they  had  made  of 
great  logs  of  fir  and  birch.     I  do  not  like 
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sleeping  in  the  broad  daylight,  as  of 
course  it  is  in  these  latitudes  at  this  sea- 
son, so  I  always  put  up  my  umbrella  for  a 
shade.  But,  altogether,  going  to  bed  in  a 
tent  is  a  serious  business.  First,  you 
have  to  see  that  there  is  no  possible  in- 
let or  slope  by  which  any  rain  can  stream 
down  the  tarpaulin  or  ground  sheet ;  then 
the  mosquito  net  must  be  carefully  tucked 
in  under  the  mattresses  and  tautened  out 
in  every  direction,  after  which  you  pro- 
ceed to  wriggle  into  your  sleeping  bag. 
Then  it  is  that  I  unfurl  my  umbrella  and 
cry  to  arrange  it  so  that  it  shall  not  fall 
over  and  awake  me  just  as  I  have  got 
to  sleep,  as  it  often  does  in  spite  of  all 
my  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  My  hus- 
band pronounces  my  umbrella  an  incum- 
brance, yet,  all  the  same,  I  believe  he  en- 
vies the  grateful  shade  under  which  he 
sees  me  reposing,  when  the  light  is  stream- 
ing on  him,  keeping  him  awake  and 
making  him  anathematize  the  midnight 
sun. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  two  most 
beautiful  waterfalls  I  have  ever  seen,  even 
in  Norway,  the  land  of  streams  and  fosses. 
The  first  was  a  stream  hurled  over  a  cliff 
and  falling  in  one  heavy  mass  of  white 
water  on  a  great  black  rock,  where  it 
divides  into  two  graceful  feathery  falls  to 
right  and  left,  leaping  over  the  projecting 
boulders  into  the  river  ;  the  second,  whose 
voice  had  already  made  itself  heard  for  a 
long  time,  was  the  fall  of  a  large  river 
over  a  sheer  precipice,  thundering  in  one 
unbroken  torrent  for  some  distance  into  a 
huge  rocky  cauldron,  from  which  it  issued 
boiling,  foaming  and  hissing,  taking  a 
thousand  weird  forms  as  it  sprung  for- 
ward in  its  downward  course. 

In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Fjernt- 
fjeld,  and  saw  our  little  dwelling  perched 
on  a  low  tableland  overlooking  the  river. 
The  trees  and  scrub  around  had  been 
burned  down  in  the  fire  ;  this  had  much 
improved  the  view  of  and  from  the  house. 
We  found  that  it  was  still  minus  doors, 
windows  and  flooring,  and  only  a  large 
hole  in  the  roof  showed  where  the  chim- 
ney was  to  be.  The  stove  pipe  having 
been  the  cause  of  our  last  year's  misfor- 
tune, we  decided  that  the  new  house  should 
have  a  stone  hearth  and  chimney  instead. 
The  two  men  who  were  building  the  house, 
or  log  hut  would  more  accurately  describe 
our  little  habitation,  for  it  is  built  entirely 
of  wood  and  consists  of  only  two  rooms, 
were  as  anxious  to  get  it  finished  as  we 
were.   They  worked  almost  incessantly  day 


and  night,  sleeping  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  so  that  in  a  few  days  we 
were  able  to  take  possession.  After  having 
lived  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  a  tent  it  felt 
quite  luxurious  to  be  in  a  house  again  and 
to  have  room  to  unpack  our  portman- 
teaus. 

The  Reisen  gets  narrower  and  its  sides 
more  precipitous  the  higher  up  you  go,  so 
that  a  judicious  arrangement  of  rafts  is 
the  only  way  to  fish  many  places,  where 
a  boat  can  only  be  got  up  when  there  is 
much  less  water  on  the  river  than  there 
was  all  through  this  season.  A  raft  also 
enables  the  fisherman  to  get  round  rocky 
points  by  water,  saving  him  the  long  de- 
tours and  difficult  climbing  he  would 
have  to  accomplish  to  get  at  the  same 
pools  by  land. 

On  July  14  my  husband  got  his  first 
fish  of  the  season,  and  I  was  very  pleased, 
for  the  sake  of  our  larder  as  much  as  for 
the  sport,  to  see  him  come  into  the  house 
with  two  nice  salmon.  "  I  have  left  the 
boat  at  Avojok,"  he  said  ;  "  you  and  I 
will  walk  up  there  this  evening  and  come 
back  in  her.  I  have  seen  three  large  sal- 
mon in  Avojok  pool,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see  you  get  one  of  them." 
Now,  though  I  take  a  keen  interest  in 
sport,  and  have  often  helped  in  sporting  ex- 
peditions, even,  when  necessary,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  gaffing  a  fish,  a  proceeding  which 
in  my  cooler  moments  I  look  upon  as  hor- 
ribly cruel,  I  am  not  a  sportswoman,  and 
had  never  done  any  fishing,  beyond  catch- 
ing a  few  easily-deluded  trout  under  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

At  the  pool  we  found  the  men  and 
the  boat,  and  by  lying  flat  on  a  rock 
and  peering  into  the  pool  I  could  also 
see  three  silvery,  peaceable-looking  sal- 
mon. Carefully  stationed  on  a  bare  rock, 
with  a  space  behind  me  cleared  of  all  over- 
hanging boughs,  I  took  an  eighteen-foot 
Dee-side  built  rod  and  I  tenderly  dropped 
a  lovely  blue-and-tinsel  covered  fly  before 
the  nose  of  the  biggest  fish.  The  un- 
grateful creature  declined  even  to  smell 
it.  Again  and  again  I  cast  my  very  best, 
letting  the  fly  float  down  the  current,  then 
drawing  it  up  within  easy  reach  of  those 
lazy  fish  ;  but  evidently  it  was  hardly  yet 
their  supper  time  and  they  would  not  dis- 
turb themselves  for  the  most  tempting 
morsels.  The  rod  was  heavy  and  my 
back  was  already  beginning  to  ache,  when, 
oh,  joy  !  I  felt  a  jerk  and  a  pull  and  that 
delightful  whir  of  the  reel  which  told 
me  I  had  hooked  my  fish  :  he  was  appar- 
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ently  seized  with  a  sudden  determination 
to  get  back  to  tlie  sea  from  wliich  he  had 
only  just  arrived  as  fast  as  he  could,  for 
whir-r  continued  the  reel  till  three  parts 
of  the  line  had  run  out — then  a  pause — 
and  obeying  orders  I  proceeded  to  wind 
it  all  in  again,  keeping  carefully  the  point 
of  the  rod  up,  then  all  of  a  sudden  another 
spring  and  out  was  reeled  the  line  again  ; 
this  time  I  had  to  follow  my  fish  and  was 
assisted  down  the  side  of  my  rock  with 
many  repeated  injunctions  not  to  let  the 
line  get  slack  ;  then  the  reeling-in  process 
began  again  —  then  another  spring  and 
dash,  this  time  toward  a  dangerous  sunken 
rock  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  line  if  I 
•did  not  persuade  my  friend  away  from  it  ; 
at  the  same  time  warnings  were  shouted 
to  me  not  to  lift  my  salmon  out  of  the 
water. 

How  my  back  ached  !  how  I  longed  for 
the  struggle  to  finish  with  my  enemy,  as  I 


began  to  regard  that  salmon  !  Why  did 
that  stupid  Ole  stand  still  gazing  at  my 
efforts  instead  of  wading  in  and  gaffing 
the  fish  ?  Whir  !  whizz  !  down  rushed 
the  salmon,  not  so  far  or  so  fast,  however. 
Farther  down  the  bank  I  followed  him  to 
a  smooth,  grassy  place.  Ole  stepped  gin- 
gerly forward,  leaned  over  the  water,  gaf- 
fed the  fish  and  dragged  him  ashore — a 
beautiful,  fat,  fresh-run  salmon  of  four- 
teen pounds. 

I  lay  down  exhausted  on  the  grass, 
wondering  why  a  fish  that  looked  like  a 
monster  in  the  water  and  felt — ah,  yes, 
indeed,  to  me  he  felt  that  he  might  have 
weighed  any  amount  —  should  be  only 
such  a  very  ordinary  looking  creature  when 
he  was  caught,  after  such  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  fatigue  and  anxiety.  I  kept  these 
reflections,  however,  to  myself,  as  there 
was  much  rejoicing  at  the  capture  of  my 
first  salmon. 
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The  open  season  for  salmon  fishing  is 
over,  even  in  Ohio  and  Maine,  where  it 
drags  on  its  existence  longest.  There 
have  been  some  fine  catches  made  this 
year,  and  in  many  localities  extraordinary 
sized  fish  have  been  reported,  as  is  the 
case  every  season.  Some  of  these  reports 
have  proved  authentic  and  others  have 
originated  in  that  class  of  tyro  fishermen 
who  desire  to  be  judged  by  the  size  of 
their  creel,  and  who,  in  order  to  see  their 
name  in  print  and  to  be  envied  by  their 
companions,  send  forth  manufactured 
yarns  of  record-breaking  fish.  In  north- 
ern Canada,  in  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, young  men  are  known  to  order 
their  guides  to  kill  trout  and  black  bass 
in  prolific  waters  in  such  quantities  as 
would  make  a  gentle  sportsman  weep  to 
see  the  slaughter,  merely  for  the  cam- 
era— merely  to  be  photographed  as  "  our 
one-day  catch  "  to  be  then  thrown  aside 
in  the  bushes.  This  nefarious  practice 
cannot  be  followed  with  the  salmon, 
whose  waters  are  now  too  limited  and 
too  carefully  guarded  to  permit  of  any 
such  wantonness. 

Among  the  successful  salmon  catches 
of  the  present  year  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Drummond,  of  Montreal,  who  scored  a 
'■'■  river    king,"    the    true    salmon,    Salmo 


salar,  weighing  fifty  pounds  and  eight 
ounces,  the  largest  recorded  salmon 
caught  this  year  on  any  of  the  Cana- 
dian rivers,  and  the  next  largest  fish  of 
the  species  that  has  ever  been  landed  by 
rod  and  reel  in  America,  the  record  being 
held  by  J.  AV.  Dunn,  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  killed  on  the  same  river  a  fifty-four 
pound  fish. 

Dr.  Drummond's  specimen  was  taken 
on  Wednesday,  June  25,  on  the  Grand 
Cascapedia,  with  a  very  large  Lans- 
downe  fly,  flailed  during  a  severe  rain 
storm.  He  was  lightly,  though  not  ten- 
derly, hooked,  and  was  fairly  killed  after 
a  play  of  only  twenty  minutes.  The 
catch  was  the  best  of  a  number  of  excel- 
lent ones  made  on  the  same  day  by  other 
anglers  in  the  party,  comprising,  with  Dr. 
Drummond,  a  number  of  friends  who 
were  spending  a  several  days'  outing  on 
the  Grand  Cascapedia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Reid  and  Henry  Holbrook,  of  New  York, 
were  among  the  fortunate  rodsters,  they 
having  succeeded  in  killing  thirty-two 
salmon,  each  averaging  in  weight  twenty- 
three  pounds.  Mr.  Reid  killed  two  that 
weighed  over  thirty  pounds  each,  and 
Mrs.  Reid  scored  one  at  thirty-four 
pounds,  one  at  twenty-four  pounds  and 
another  at  twelve  pounds. 
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Although  athletic  sports  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  development  have  ex- 
isted in  Williams  College  for  many  years, 
we  must  look  to  the  records  of  the  last 
decade  for  their  scientific  and  systematic 
organization. 

The  conditions  of  student  life  in  all 
American  universities  and  colleges  have 
shifted  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  last 
half  century.  The  advancing  standard  of 
scholarship,  the  broader  and  more  com- 
plex forms  of  intellectual  activity,  linked 
with  increasing  social  claims,  have  com- 
pelled the  attention  of  thinking  men  to 
the  problem  of  retaining  an  equable  bal- 
ance between  the  mental  and  physical 
powers.  Unquestionably  athletics,  for  ath- 
letics' sake,  always  would  have  existed  as 


a  feature  of  college  life  regardless  of  their 
higher  value,  but  when  to  the  zeal  and 
zest  of  their  actual  enjoyment  was  added 
the  conviction  that  they  were  an  absolute 
benefit,  physically  and  mentally,  their  po- 
sition as  a  factor  of  student  life  became 
assured.  Perhaps  athletics  in  any  given 
degree  became  established  in  our  colleges 
as  soon  as  that  degree  was  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  old  conditions  made 
no  such  demands  as  the  modern. 

The  writer  well  remembers  hearing  a 
late  alumnus  of  Williams,  a  man  honored 
by  Massachusetts  as  Senator  and  by  his 
alma  mater  as  trustee,  recount  reminis- 
cences of  his  old  college  days. 

Among  the  recollections  of  his  student 
experience,  the  ex-Senator  related  his  de- 
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parture  for  college,  with  a  coat  made 
from  his  mother's  wedding  dress,  and 
much  of  his  exercise,  he  went  on  to 
say,  was  obtained  in  sawing  and 
splitting  the  wood  for  his  winter  fire. 
To  the  modern  college  man  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  only  a  legend — a 
misty  tradition — yet  it  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  illustration  of  fifty 
years  ago  in  New  England  colleges. 

With  the  greater  and  more  ex- 
haustive demands  upon  brain  and 
body  came  the  growth  of  gymnasia 
and  of  outdoor  sports.  That  they 
have  come  to  remain  no  one  can 
deny.  That  they  are  beneficial  is 
the  judgment  of  many  an  acknowl- 
edged authority.  Is  not  the  earnest 
of  the  bat  and  of  the  oar  one  with 
"  the  earnest  of  the  north  wind,  of 
rain,  of  stone  and  wood  and  iron," 
of  which  Emerson  has  written  ?  We 
need  feel  no  fear  of  the  charges  of 
"  professionalism,"  often  preferred, 
sometimes,  alas,  with  reason,  if  we 
cherish  the  spirit  of  a  Williams  pro- 
fessor —  a  highly-cultured  man  and 
an  honored  athlete  in  his  college 
days  —  who  once  remarked  to  the 
writer  that  he  knew  of  no  note  more 
musical  than  the  sound  of  the  ash 
against  a  well-batted  ball.  To  one 
who  holds  this  sentiment  shall  come 
keen  enjoyment  allied  with  closest 
links  to  the  "  earnest  of  the  north 
wind." 

To  such  an  one  the  old  college 
spirit  does  not  change.  Though 
later  years  of  life  bring  something 
more  of  form  and  conventionality, 
the  old  rollicking,  hearty,  generous 
enthusiasm  of  the  college  man  is  ever 
the  same.  Business,  with  its  dull 
cares,  and  professional  duties,  with 
their  heavy  burdens,  cannot  crush 
out  the  old  loyal  enthusiasm.  What 
a  delight  there  is  in  listening  to  the 
varied  experiences  of  college  life  re- 
lated by  those  present  at  the  events 
and  rejoicing  in  the  reminiscence  of 
auld  lang  syne.  Should  some  old 
cynic  with  wheezing  lungs  and 
crooked  back  tell  us  that  this  spirit 
of  loyalty  would  be  the  same  with- 
out athletics  or  outdoor  sports,  we 
respectfully  should  request  him  to 
repeat  his  antiquated  remarks  to 
the  class  that  Homer  calls  olvavla., 
and  modern  Anglo-Saxons  designate 
by  the  term  "  marines." 
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The  following  lines  by  Tennyson  : 

They    rode  ;     they    betted  ;     made    a 

hundred  friends, 
And  caught  the  blossoms  of  the  flying 

terms, 

reflect  not  only  English  life  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  but  speak 
of  our  newer  western  life  as  well, 
and  the  college  man  who  reads 
them  finds  recalled  to  his  mind 
many  a  scene  in  old  days  that  has 
lain  obscured  among  the  mists 
of  long  ago — lingering  June  after- 
noons redolent  of  field  and  flower, 
spent  at  the  tennis  net  or  on 
the  diamond ;  or  October  days, 
with  the  purple  haze  and  the  golden, 
shimmering  sunlight  that  only  October 
knows,  spent  on  the  football  field — these  ! 
what  mortal  man  for  an  instant  can  com- 
pare with  stuffy  recitation  rooms,  the 
dissecting  places  and  morgues  of  dead 
languages  ? 

It  is  these  glints  of  color  in  the  picture 
of  college  days  that  stand  forever  bright 
and  steadfast  when  other  outlines  become 
blurred  and  indistinct.  You  do  not  re- 
member whether  Thorpwright  was  vale- 
dictorian or  not,  but  you  never  can  for- 
get that  glorious  run  of  his  in  the  football 
game  of  18 — ,  when,  Avith  his  adversaries 
left  behind,  he  made  the  touchdown  that 
gave  your  college  the  championship  and 
added  another  silk  flag  to  the  trophy 
room.  Nor  can  you  blot  out  of  your 
memory,  even  if  you  would,  the  "three 
bagger  "  he  made  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  inning,  bringing  in  the  winning  runs. 

There  would  have  been  an  added  charm 
to  this  generation  in  Ik  Marvel's  beauti- 
ful book,  "Dream  Life,"  had  the  author 
drawn  in  his  fascinating  style  a  bit  of 
sentiment  about  college  athleticism  ;  for 
there  is  a  contagion  about  it  that  we  can- 
not resist,  and  an  element  of  hero  worship 
that  we  fondly  cherish,  and  in  this  hero 
worship  the  sons  of  Williams  have  shared. 
The  category  of  field  sports  has  been  well 
represented  on  their  athletic  fields,  not 
mayhap  with  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  crimson  and  the  biue,  yet  with  an 
earnest  purpose  and  whole-hearted  loy- 
alty and  with  results  creditable  and  often 
laudable.  In  her  support  of  athletics  and 
her  devotion  to  the  realm  of  sports  Will- 
iams occupies  among  the  smaller  colleges 
the  place  of  Yale  among  the  universities. 
A  brief  glance  at  the  various  departments 
will  show  the  attitude  and  standing  of 
her  athletes  in  recent  years. 
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The  story  of  the  Williams  navy  is  soon 
told.  The  Hoosac  River,  although,  per- 
haps a  source  of  inspiration  to  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  when  he  wrote  the  beauti- 
ful Williams  anthem,  never  could  inspire  an 
oarsman  with  any  great  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  outcome  of  the  brave  struggle 
to  support  a  crew  might  easily  have  been 
predicted.  Sinuous,  short  and  so  narrow 
that  two  shells  could  not  be  rowed 
abreast,  the  course  was  at  best  a  wretch- 
ed excuse.  In  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, Williams,  for  four  successive  years, 
sent  a  crew  to  the  intercollegiate  races 
that  did  great  honor  to  the  college,  al- 
though they  were  never  wearers  of  the 
laurel.  All  honor  to  "Gunster's  iron 
arm "  and  to  the  stalwart  fellows  who 
pulled  so  nobly  in  those  days  ! 

It  was  in  1872,  upon  the  Connecticut, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  that  Williams  rowed 
her  first  race.  The  contestants  were  as 
follows  :  Amherst,  Harvard,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  Bowdoin,  Will- 
iams and  Yale.  The  list  of  the  crews  as 
given  in  this  race  denotes  their  respective 
order  in  crossing  the  line. 

In  1873  the  race  was  again  held  at 
Springfield.  Williams  broke  an  oar  in 
this  race  and  closed  the  list  in  a  race  the 
beginning  of  which  augured  far  better 
things. 

The  following  year  at  Saratoga  they 
were  again  unsuccessful. 

In  1875  Williams  sent  her  last  crew 
to  an  intercollegiate  race.  The  race,  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  at  Saratoga. 
The  competing  colleges  were  Cornell, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Wesley- 
an,  Yale,  Amherst,  Brown,  Williams  and 
Bowdoin.  It  clearly  became  evident  that 
Williams,  with  her  aquarian  disadvan- 
tages, could  never  compete  on  an  equality 
with   her   rival  sisters,    and    the   boating 
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interests  were  afterward  constrained  to 
the  class  crews. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the 
fact  that  the  width  of  the  course  was 
insufficient  for  two  shells  to  be  rowed 
abreast.  This  necessitated  each  of  the 
four  class  crews  rowing  over  the  course 
separately.  The  time  of  each  crew  was 
taken  and  from  these  records  the  winner 
was  declared.  Of  course  this  unique 
method  consumed  the  better  part  of  a 
long  afternoon  and  its  disadvantages  to 
the  crews  and  spectators  are  only  too 
obvious.  These  class  contests  were  dis- 
continued in  1878,  the  boat  house  and 
properties  were  sold  and  the  navy  of  Will- 
iams became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Previous  to  the  year  1885  Williams  be- 
longed to  no  football  league.  Games 
occasionally  were  arranged  by  the  man- 
agement with  other  colleges,  but  the  game 
in  general  was  confined  to  the  class  con- 
tests, of  which  the  struggle  between  the 
sophomores  and  freshmen  was  the  most 
intense  in  earnestness  and  interest.  In 
the  autumn  of  1884  Williams  defeated  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
her  opponents  failing  to  score.  Six  days 
later  she  defeated  Trinity  by  a  score  of 
51  to  o,  following  up  her  victories  by  de- 
feating Amherst  twice.  Between  these 
two  Amherst  games  Harvard  defeated 
Williams  at  Cambridge  by  a  score  of  19 
to  o. 

The  success  in  this  year  was  an  en- 
couragement to  join  in  1885  "the  North- 
ern New  England  Intercollegiate  League." 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Tufts  were  the  rivals.  The 
first  game  was  with  Tufts,  at  Williams- 
town,  on  October  18,  just  a  year  after 
Williams  had  defeated  the  "  Techs,"  of 
Boston,  on  the  same  field.  The  date 
again  proved  propitious,  and  the  result  was 
a  victory  for  the  home  team  by  a  score  of 
49  to  o. 

The  result  of  the  scheduled  games  was 
a  tie  between  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Williams.  To  decide 
the  championship  a  game  was  arranged 
for  November  25  on  neutral  ground,  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Whoever,  in  the  capacity  of  spectator, 
buffeted  the  rain  and  sleet  and  snow  of 
that  day,  muffled  in  top  coats,  never  will 
forget  that  inclement  afternoon,  with  the 
gray  mists  of  November  meeting  the  som- 
bre, leaden  skies.  How  much  more  viv- 
idly will  those  who  shared  in  the  game 
recall  that  gruesome  field,  with  its  pools 


of  snow-chilled  water  and  its  acres  of 
oozing  mud  and  slush  ! 

After  a  hard-fought  battle  Williams  was 
victorious,  with  the  score  at  18  to  10,  and 
when  the  teams  and  friends  reached  Will- 
iamstown  that  night  the  town  was  aglow 
with  bonfires  in  honor  of  the  men  who 
had  won  for  the  college  the  first  cham- 
pionship series  in  football. 

The  history  of  baseball  at  Williams  pre- 
sents varying  phases  and  a  mercurial  in- 
terest, sometimes  almost  disappearing  and 
again  rising  to  enthusiastic  devotion.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  years  following  i860 
that  a  real  system  was  encouraged.  The 
game  before  that  time  for  the  most  part 
was  desultory  and  devoid  of  skillful  ap- 
plication. It  is  amusing  in  the  light  of 
the  modern  game  to  peruse  the  dust- 
darkened  records  of  those  days. 

Take,  for  example,  two  games  in  1865, 
played  between  the  "  Nassau  Club,"  of 
Princeton  College,  and  Williams.  The 
first  game  was  a  victory  for  Williams,  by 
the  score  of  30  to  17,  and  the  second  a  vic- 
tory for  Princeton  by  a  score  of  27  to  16. 
The  latter  game  was  played  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  a  month  generally  regarded  as 
unseasonable  for  good  work  on  the  dia- 
mond. A  score  of  1864  is  even  more 
startling,  when  Williams  beat  the  Inde- 
pendents, of  South  Adams,  Mass.,  by  the 
score  of  62  to  15,  and  seventeen  runs 
were  made  in  one  inning.  Yet  in  this 
very  year  we  find  a  score  more  modern  in 
its  number  of  runs,  or  "  tallies,"  as  they 
were  often  called  in  the  olden  time,  in  a 
game  in  which  the  sophomore  nine  of  Will- 
iams defeated  the  sophomores  of  Har- 
vard by  12  to  9. 

In  1866  Williams  held  the  championship 
and  defeated  Harvard  at  Worcester  on 
July  27  by  a  score  of  39  to  37. 

The  record  of  the  next  twenty  years 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  this  article.  The 
class  games  were  quite  generally  kept  up, 
and  the  rivalry  with  Amherst  constantly 
contested. 

In  1884  Williams  made  70  runs  to  her 
opponents'  64,  defeating  the  Rensselaer, 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Hamilton  in 
two  games  respectively,  and  Rochester 
University  in  one  game. 

In  1885  Williams  defeated  Brown  in 
two  games  and  Amherst  in  one  game, 
losing  a  closely-fought  game  to  Amherst 
later  in  the  season.  The  majority  of  the 
games  this  year  were  played  with  non- 
college  nines. 

In  1886  Williams  joined  the  league  con- 
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sisting  of  Amherst,  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton,  and  defeated  Amherst  and 
Brown  and  received  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  other  contestants. 

In  1887  Amherst,  Brown,  Dartmouth 
and  Williams  were  leagued,  Williams  win- 
ing the  championship  ;  and  in  non-league 
games  defeating  Harvard,  Union  and 
Trinity. 

The  next  year  Trinity  took  the  place  of 
Brown,  and  Williams  won  eleven  out  of 
the  twelve  league  games. 

The  league  in  1889  remained  the  same, 
and  again  the  royal  purple  won  the  cham- 
pionship, losing  two  games. 

The  interest  in  the  non-league  games 
centred  in  those  with  Harvard,  of  which 
Williams  and  the  crimson  each  won  one. 

The  expenses  of  the  Baseball  Associa- 
tion are  defrayed  by  subscriptions  and 
the  receipts  of  gate  money.  The  expenses 
for  the  seasons  of  1887-88-89  were,  respec- 
tively, $2,730,  $2,879,  ^rid  $2,000. 

It  would  be  an  incomplete  review  of 
baseball  that  should  pass  over  without  no- 
ticing the  "  horn  game,"  now  indeed  rele- 
gated to  the  past,  but  for  many  years  a 
unique  feature  of  the  sport  at  Williams.  It 
was  an  annual  contest  between  the  respec- 
tive nines  of  the  sophomore  and  freshmen 
classes.  In  preparation  for  the  day  of 
the  game  each  member  of  either  class 
provided  himself  with  a  horn  ranging  in 
style  and  size  suited  to  the  ambition  and 
lungs  of  the  individual,  from  the  ordinary 
fish  horn  to  the  marine  fog  horn.  The 
object  of  this  provision  was  for  each  class 
to  create  such  a  pandemonium  that  the 
members  of  the  opposing  nine  should  be 
■confused,  or  in  college  vernacular  "  rat- 
tled." 

As  time  went  on  various  other  barbar- 
ous devices  were  machinated.  A  huge 
circular  saw  suspended  from  a  frame  and 
pounded  with  a  hammer,  tin  rattles  of 
immense  size,  gongs,  etc.,  swelled  the  in- 
fernal noise.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
game  to  the  end  there  was  hardly  a  quiet 
moment.  When  one  faction  made  an 
error  their  enemies  tooted  in  derision. 
When  it  made  a  good  play  or  a  safe 
hit  its  constituency  demonstrated  its  ex- 
ultant spirits  by  a  diabolical  burst  of 
sound.  The  decisions  of  the  umpire  were, 
through  necessity,  rendered  by  signs.  It 
was  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep  the 
spectators  from  the  players'  lines,  and 
horns  frequently  were  thrust  into  the 
very  ear  of  some  frantic  batsman  or  base- 
man.    In  the  event  of  a  lull  in  the  almost 


incessant  tumult,  personal  "  grinds  "  were 
launched  at  the  players  with  a  poig- 
nancy that  at  times  was  very  keen. 

Ridiculous  and  demoralizing  to  good 
playing  as  it  necessarily  was,  this  an- 
nual comedy  of  errors  was  looked  for 
eagerly,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  spectators — 
auditors  we  well  might  call  them.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Williamstown 
made  it  a  point  regularly  to  leave  the 
usually  peaceful  village  on  this  carnival 
day  and  seek  quiet  elsewhere.  The  last 
of  these  farces  took  place  in  1883  in  a 
twelve-inning  game. 

Inter-class  games  now  are  played  in 
the  autumn,  all  the  classes  contending 
for  the  championship.  This  gives  the 
management  an  opportunity  of  looking 
up  promising  candidates  for  the  college 
nine.  Last  fall  several  games  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  college  nine,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  new  departure  will 
grow  into  a  permanent  custom,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  enthusiasm, 
but  of  developing  and  selecting  new  men. 
The  plan  of  making  the  scorer  from  the 
junior  class  the  manager  of  the  team  in 
senior  year  has  become  a  custom,  and 
its  advantages  are  obvious. 

Tennis  at  Williams  is  universally 
played  Trinity  instigated  the  formation 
of  an  intercollegiate  tennis  association. 
Amherst,  Brown,  Harvard  and  Yale  united 
with  Trinity,  and  Williams  entered  the 
following  year  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Banks,  Jr., 
'85,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  '85,  as 
delegates  to  the  Hartford  meeting.  On 
October  18,  1885,  the  association  met  at 
New  Haven.  Williams  delegated  Mr.  E. 
E.  Tanner,  '86,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Duryee, 
'88.  The  synopsis  of  Williams'  work  that 
year  will  be  found  highly  creditable.  Mr. 
Duryee  v.  Mr.  H.  Sears,  of  Harvard, 
6-0,  7-5  ;  Mr.  Duryee  v.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
of  Yale,  9-7,  6-4  ;  Mr.  Duryee  v.  Mr.  P. 
Sears,  of  Harvard,  6-4,  6-1  ;  Mr.  Duryee 
V.  Mr.  Lord,  of  Harvard,  6-2,  2>-6.  Mr. 
Duryee,  it  will  be  seen,  won  eight  straight 
sets,  making  fifty-four  games  to  his  op- 
ponents' twenty-nine.  In  the  finals  for 
first  place  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Yale,  defeated 
Mr.  Duryee  in  two  hard-fought  sets  of 
10-8.  Mr.  Duryee  then  took  two  sets 
from  Mr.  Paddock,  of  Trinity,  the  games 
standing  6-2,  6-1,  and  subsequently  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Brinley,  of  Trinity,  in  the 
final  contest  for  second  place. 

The  record  of  succeeding  years  shows 
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only  a  fair  degree  of  excellence.  Annual 
tournaments  are  held  in  the  autumn  to 
decide  the  championship  of  the  college 
and  to  single  out  delegates  for  the  inter- 
collegiate contest. 

At  the  park  of  the  Hoosac  Valley  Agri- 
cultural Society  Williams  for  many  years 
has  held  her  annual  fall  athletic  meetings. 
Delegates  often  have  been  sent,  though 
by  no  means  regularly,  to  the  meetings  of 
the  intercollegiate  games.  In  addition  to 
the  outdoor  meeting,  winter  contests  are 
held  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  option  of 
the  management.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  a  gymnastic  exhibition 
during  commencement  week,  but  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  junior  dramatics  and  the 
glee  club  concert  has  crowded  it  out 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Samuel  Crook,  a  senior  at  Williams, 
holds  the  championships  of  the  United 
States  in  three  events  won  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Association,  in  No- 
vember, 1888  :  The  standing  high  jump 
record  of  4  feet  11%  inches;  the  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  10  feet  4  inches,  and 
three  standing  broad  jumps,  32  feet  7 
inches.     Mr.  Crook  has  surpassed  the  rec- 


ords of  this  contest,  making  in  the  first 
event  5  feet  o^  inch,  in  the  gymnastic 
exhibition  at  Williamstown,  in  March, 
1889,  and  in  the  second  event,  in  Worces- 
ter in  1888,  making  a  record  of  10  feet 
5^  inches. 

Mr.  Richard  Campbell,  '90,  holds  the 
world's  amateur  championship  in  the  ball 
throw,  with  a  record  of  381  feet  4  inches. 

The  fourth  gymnasium  that  Williams 
has  possessed  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  It  was  erected  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  chiefly  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon. 
Josiah  Lasell,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of 
1844,  and  of  his  son,  Josiah  Manning 
Lasell,  of  the  class  of  1886.  It  is  a  fine 
structure  architecturally,  and  one  fully 
adequate  in  its  equipments  and  conven- 
iences to  the  demands  of  physical  cul- 
ture and  development  in  the  modern  col- 
lege. On  the  first  floor  is  the  main  room, 
fitted  up  with  modern  athletic  appliances. 
This  room  is  ninety-seven  feet  long  by 
sixty-four  feet  wide,  well  lighted  and  ar- 
ranged for  thorough  ventilation.  A  gal- 
lery overlooking  the  main  floor  furnishes 
a  running  track  229  feet  in  length.  In  the 
basement  are  the  dressing  rooms,  lockers. 
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and  baths,  besides  the  bowling  alleys  and 
the  "cage"  for  the  winter  practice  of  the 
nine. 

Athletics  have  received  another  stimu- 
lus in  recent  times  by  the  kind  gift  of  ex- 
Lieutenant  Governor  Weston,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  presented  to  the  college  a 
very  fine  campus  of  ten  acres,  now  known 
as  "  Weston  Field." 

The  diamond  was  surveyed  and  laid 
out  in  1886.  A  cinder  track  is  being  con- 
structed through  the  generosity  of  the 
same  donor,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
meetings  of  the  athletic  association  can 
be  held  within  five  minutes'  stroll  of  the 
dormitories.  All  the  gymnastic  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor, 
and  an  examination  and  measurement  of 
each  student  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  the  exercise  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.     Certain   hours  daily  are   set 


apart  for  class  exercise,  but  the  training 
is  not  compulsory. 

Lectures  on  hygiene  are  delivered  an- 
nually by  a  competent  instructor.  The 
college  authorities  seek  to  give  opportu- 
nities for  harmonious  physical  training 
and  encourage  the  systematic  use  of  the 
gymnasium. 

Their  attitude  toward  athletics  is  liber- 
al, and  they  exercise  a  judicious  care 
to  eliminate  any  appearance  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

At  present  Williams  is  a  member  of  two 
athletic  associations  :  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  in- 
cluding Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Worcester 
School  of  Technology,  Brown,  Trinity 
and  Wesleyan,  and  the  intercollegiate 
athletic  association,  which  takes  in  most 
of  the  above-named  colleges,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton. 
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Second  Pape>-. 


The  First  Regi- 
ment had  the  poor- 
est representation 
in  camp  this  year 
that  it  has  ever 
had,  and,  in  fact, 
poorer  than  either 
of  the  others,  and 
the  work  was  not 
of  that  order  that 
one  would  expect 
after  having  in- 
spected it  but  a 
few  weeks  before 
in  the  armories. 
Too  much  time 
was  devoted  to 
battalion  drill,  and 
one  entire  fore- 
noon to  what  is 
known  as  "  street 
riot  drill,"  for  both 
of  which  much  op- 
portunity is  afford- 
ed at  home  to  all 
except  three  companies  of  the  regiment. 
In  the  latter  this  regiment  is  very  pro- 
ficient, and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  regiment 
that  drills  in  it.  While  it  is  probable  also, 
on  account  of  location,  that  it  is  most  apt 
to  be  called  upon  to  use  it  practically,  yet 
it  may  prove  of  great  use  at  some  time  to 
the  others,  and  it  would  be  both  interest- 
ing and  beneficial  to  instruct  them  therein. 
The  colonel  of  this  regiment  is  a  most 
energetic  and  useful  man  to  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State.  Having  imbibed  an 
interest  in  National  Guard  matters  when 
a  young  man  in  the  celebrated  Seventh 
New  York,  he  has  made  himself  very  pro- 
ficient in  obtaining  and  imparting  instruc- 
tion. Knowing  and  appreciating  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  he  makes  it  a 
rule,  when  he  wishes  his  regiment  to  be- 
come proficient  in  anything,  to  issue  an 
order  outlining  the  work  desired,  and  then 
to  visit  each  company  and  examine  into 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  performs 
this  duty.  Soon  after  Kennon's  "  Manual 
of  Guard  Duty  "  was  published  for  use  in 
the  army  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
were  procured  by  him  and  sent  to  his  com- 


panies. After  a  reasonable  interval  had 
elapsed  he  personally  visited  each  com- 
pany and  examined  into  their  proficiency. 
The  result  of  all  this  personal  attention 
and  effort  was  that  his  regiment  was  uni- 
formly well  informed  upon  this  most  es- 
sential part  of  a  soldier's  duties.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  is  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  target  practice,  in  which 
he  takes  but  little  interest,  and  the  man- 
agement of  which  is  left  entirely  to  the 
"inspector  of  small  arms  practice"  of  his 
regiment.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  competent,  but  his  rank  is 
only  that  of  first  lieutenant,  and  his  in- 
fluence corresponds  with  his  rank. 

As  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  has  not 
seen  fit  to  study  up  the  subject,  the  offi- 
cers of  his  regiment  have  naturally  fol- 
lowed his  example  and  are  uniformly 
ignorant  upon  it.  While  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  good  results,  that 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  be  a  fine  shot 
or  possess  an  intricate  knowledge  of  this 
subject  (although  the  latter  is  desirable), 
yet  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  convince  his 
regiment  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  their 
shooting.  He  can  do  this  by  occasionally 
visiting  the  target  range  when  they  are  at 
work,  and  he  can  also  do  this  effectually 
by  requiring  his  company  officers  to  study 
up  the  subject  and  to  be  present  with 
their  companies  when  at  target  practice, 
just  as  conscientiously  as  when  at  battal- 
ion drill.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men  would  study  up 
the  subject  with  an  awakened  interest 
that  would  astonish  themselves.  Now 
that  the  State  has  provided  reloading 
tools,  and  ammunition  can  be  obtained  at 
little  or  no  cost,  the  attention  of  every 
company  in  the  State  should  be  directed 
to  the  subject  of  gallery  practice,  which 
can  be  taken  up  and  followed  with  great 
advantage  during  the  coming  winter 
months.  The  work  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  an  interest  is  easily  awakened  and 
kept  up.  This  is  also  the  easiest  and 
most  effective  method  of  teaching  the 
proper  positions  and  other  details  of 
learning  how  to  shoot. 

Information    had    never    before    been 
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Date  of 
Inspection. 

Company. 

Location. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Marking. 

Order 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Arms. 

Equip't 

Drill 

Records. 

of 
Merit. 

1890. 

May  28   -j 

April  17... 

"      14... 

May  6 

"     5 

April  17.. 

"     15.. 
May  12... 
April  18.. 
May   28... 
April  23.. 
May  8 

F.S.&N. 

C.  Staff. 

Band 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 
I 

K 

1"  Various 

St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Fergus  Falls 
Redwing 
St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 
Stillwater 

II 

3 

3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
2 

3 
3 

9 
20 
56 
43 
70 
64 
49 
44 
59 
49 
39 
53 

I 

3 
7 
3 

6 
12 

6 

10 
II 

6 

21 

20 
62 

53 
76 

67 
57 
59 
68 
61 

53 
62 

* 
ICO 

100 
100 

75 

100 

90 

90 

65 

100 

80 

85 
90 

95 

75 
100 

80 
100 
100 
100 

80 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

80 
90 
60 
90 
90 
80 
40 

75 
40 
60 

85 

50     • 

50 
50 
30 
50 
50 
50 
30 
50 
50 
30 
50 

98I 

87f 
97^ 
70 

971 
94f 
9if 
6if 

92f 

78| 

92f 

Second  Regiment. 


Date  of 
Inspection. 

Company. 

Location. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Marking. 

Order 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Arms. 

Equip't 

Drill 

Records. 

of 
Merit. 

Various  -; 

May   21... 

"    26... 
April  16.. 

"      28.. 
May  16.... 
April  26.. 
May   17... 
April  29.. 
May   15... 

"     22... 
April  24.. 

F.S.&N. 

C.  Staff. 

Band 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

[•  Various 

St.   Paul 
New  Ulm 
Faribault 
Winona 
Fairmont 
Wabasha 
Mankato 

Austin 

Blue  E.  City 

St.  Peter 

Duluth 

10 

I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

I 

8 

19 
47 
49 
42 

37 
49 

35 
47 
38 
42 

35 

'i 

3 

3 

2 

10 

II 

6 
16 

6 
18 

8 
13 

19 

23 

52 
54 
55 
51 
58 
54 
56 
59 
53 
49 

100 

100 
90 

100 
90 
80 
90 
80 
90 
60 
90 
50 

100 

80 
90 
90 
90 

85 
90 
70 
90 
80 
100 
80 

90 

90 
60 
70 
70 
60 
80 
70 
70 
50 
60 
80 

50 

50 
35 
40 
40 
40 
50 
40 
50 
35 
40 

25 

97| 

gif 

78A 

85f 

82f 

75f 

88f 

74f 
85f 
64f 

82f 

67f 

Third  Regiment. 


Date  of 
Inspection. 

Company 

Location. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Marking. 

Order 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Arms. 

Equip't 

Drill 

Records. 

of 
Merit. 

May  I 

April  21.. 
May  2g... 
Apt^il  25.. 
April  30.. 
May  24... 

May  3 

May  g 

F.   &   S. 
Band 
A 
B 
D 
E 
G 
H 
I 
K 

Waseca 

Anoka 

Zumbrota 

Owatonna 

Minneapolis 

Morristown 

Ada 

Brainerd 

10 

3 
2 

3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 

7 
20 
48 
41 
49 
49 
50 
47 
43 
32 

I 

I 

7 

10 
10 
10 
9 
7 
23 
10 

18 
20 
58 
53 
62 
62 
62 
57 
69 
45 

100 
100 
80 
80 
100 
75 
50 
80 
70 
65 

100 
80 

95 
80 
90 
85 
75 
80 
90 
80 

go 
80 
70 

25 
60 
50 
40 
60 
60 
50 

50 
50 
50 

25 
35 
25 
30 
30 
35 
35 

97f 

88A 

84f 
60 

55f 
7if 

72f 

65f 

*  The  maximum  marking  is,  for  arms,  100  ;  equipment,  100  ;  drill,  100  ;  records,  &c.,  50.     By  dividing  the  sum  by  35 
the  percentage  of  merit  is  arrived  at. 
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Company. 

Location. 

•  Present. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Marking. 

Order 

Inspection. 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Officers. 

Enl'd 
Men. 

Arms. 

Equip't 

Drill 

Records. 

of 
Merit. 

May  23  -] 

May   23... 
June   5.... 
June  4 

F.S.&N. 
C.  Staff. 

ist  Bat. 

2d  Bat. 
1st  troop 

ist.   Paul 

St.  Paul 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

8 

3 
3 
2 

44 
42 

51 

8 

6 

16 

8 

55 
51 
69 

ICO 

80 
50 
80 

100 

80 
80 
80 

90 
100 

75 
60 

40 

40 
40 
25 

94f 

85f 

70 

70 

given  to  the  Guard  upon  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  handling  the  sick  and 
wounded  until  early  in  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  this  regiment,  when  the  regi- 
mental surgeon  organized  and  drilled  an 
ambulance  corps.  The  men  developed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  work  and  it 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  regiments. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  have  such  peculiar 
training  as  the  above  brought  into  actu- 
al practice  immediately  after  being  im- 
parted, as  was  the  case  with  this  corps, 
who  handled  so  skillfully  and  easily  the 
dead  bodies  from  the  Sea  Wing  disaster, 
their  work  in  this  respect  being  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  performed  by  the 
most  willing  but  untrained  hands  that 
were  present.  Without  taking  up  too 
much  space  I  will  repeat  briefly  what  oc- 
curred on  this  occasion,  so  that  one  may 
know  that  National  Guardsmen  can  not 
only  do  their  soldier  duties  well,  but  are 
fully  prepared  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise.  The  steamer  Sea  Wing,  a 
stern-wheel  boat  of  the  usual  Mississippi 
River  type,  brought  an  excursion  party 
of  about  two  hundred  people  from  Red- 
wing, Minn.,  to  the  First  Regiment  camp. 
The  boat  very  unwisely  started  back  when 
there  was  every  indication  of  a  storm, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  were  caught 
in  this  storm  on  Lake  Pepin,  the  boat  was 
capsized  and  100  passengers  lost  their 
lives.  News  of  this  soon  reached  the 
camp,  when  Captain  Betcher,  with  his 
entire  company,  G,  of  Redwing,  and  many 
others  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  captain  at  once  organized 
them  into  working  parties.  Sentinels 
were  placed  over  the  bodies  recovered, 
and  regular  systematic  work  begun  and 
pushed  until  every  body  was  recovered. 
Every  guardsman  present  worked  with  a 
Avill  and  intelligently.  The  system  was 
perfect  and  every  one  of  them  showed  a 
training  and  discipline  that  was  more 
than   commendable,  considering  the  fact 


that  they  were  confronted  by  one  of  those 
horrible  accidents  that  appall  the  stout- 
est hearts.  Being  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
military  training  adds  also  to  one's  ability 
to  direct  or  perform  any  work  in  life. 
The  posting  of  sentinels  over  the  dead 
was  suggested  by  their  soldierly  training, 
and  the  result  was  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance was  mentioned  of  jewelry  or  valu- 
ables being  taken  from  the  dead,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  quite  un- 
usual. 

From  the  tables  of  comparative  mark- 
ings it  will  be  seen  that  the  companies  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  First,  which  is  mainly  located 
in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  scattered 
through  the  towns  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  one 
located  in  Duluth.  The  colonel  of  this 
regiment  is  the  senior,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  oldest  in  point  of  service,  of  any 
guardsman  in  the  State.  He  received  his 
early  military  training  in  the  regular 
army,  and  has  the  honor  of  having  or- 
ganized the  first  and  oldest  company  in 
the  State  Guard.  He  also  has  been  a 
firm  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  Guard 
from  its  infancy,  and  has  introduced  or 
advocated  the  passage  of  every  bill  that 
has  t^een  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  in- 
cluding the  present  military  code.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  companies 
are  so  much  scattered  that  he  is  unable 
to  visit  each  of  them  more  than  once 
during  the  year,  and  does  not  succeed  in 
getting  them  together  for  battalion  or 
other  drill  except  in  camp,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  and  maintaining 
a  very  efficient  command. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  much  of 
the  time  in  camp  must  be  devoted  to 
battalion  drill.  The  companies  could  with 
much  profit  to  themselves  and  the  regi- 
ment be  drilled  in  the  school  of  the 
company    for    a   certain    period,  say   one 
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hour  each  day,  while  in  camp,  where  they 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence 
of  the  colonel  and  other  field  officers  to 
superintend  it,  and  thus  would  secure 
uniformity. 

Not  enough  time  was  devoted  to  guard 
duty  and  both  officers  and  men  were  ig- 
norant upon  this  subject. 

Target  practice  was  conducted  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment. The  colonel  did  manifest  enough 
interest  to  appear  upon  the  range,  but  his 
officers  are  equally  as  ignorant  upon  this 
subject  as  those  of  the  First  and  Third 
regiments. 

Every  field  officer  and  some  others  in 
this  regiment  are  candidates  for  some 
political  office.  Admitting  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  friends  in  power,  I  must 
cling  to  the  impression  formed  in  camp 
that  the  discipline  of  this  regiment  was 
not  improved  by  the  fact  that  a  political 
convention  was  to  meet  in  the  following 
month  to  nominate  all  the  State  officers. 

The  officers  of  this  regiment  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  their  instruction  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  men  a 
strict  and  exact  attention  to  details  of 
dress  and  etiquette. 

Nearly  all  the  companies  of  this  regi- 
ment are  located  in  towns  of  such  size 
that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cess that  they  possess  the  support  and 
friendship  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  Not 
only  must  they  be  furnished  with  material 
aid,  but  the  citizens  must  be  cordial  and 
show  such  an  interest  as  to  make  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  company  feel  that 
he  is  doing  something  worthy  of  himself 
and  his  town.     Unfortunately  such  a  feel- 


ing does  not  always  exist,  but  too  often  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  has  to  be  contended 
with,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  com- 
panies can  maintain  such  a  standard  as 
they  do.  Company  K,  of  Duluth,  was 
called  out  in  July,  1889,  to  quell  a  riot 
in  their  own  home,  which  duty  they  per- 
formed with  such  promptness  and  dis- 
patch that  the  city  appropriated  and  do- 
nated them  $1,000  annually.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  this  company  will  always  be 
maintained  and  supported  by  their  town — 
at  least  so  long  as  the  present  city  fathers 
hold  the  control  of  municipal  affairs. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  com- 
pany in  this  regiment  would  perform  an 
exactly  similar  service  for  their  own  city, 
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or  the  State,  just  as  cheerfully,  and  they 
should,  therefore,  receive  the  support  nec- 
essary to  render  them  thoroughl)^  effective. 

The  impression  created  by  visits  to 
these  companies  and  seeing  their  work  in 
camp  is  that  the  majority. of  their  errors 
are  such  as  arise  largely  from  their  isola- 
tion from  other  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  their  work  in  camp  indicated 
not  onh'  a  willingness  but  a  very  strong 
desire  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
short  time  allowed  them.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  this  year  in  the 
weather  during  their  ten  days  in  camp, 
which  was  so  hot  that  all  one's  energy 
was  required  to  keep  cool,  even  when 
doing  nothing,  or  it  rained  so  much  as 
to  interfere  ;  and  yet  much  good  was  ac- 
complished through  indomitable  pluck 
and  energy,  material  and  perceptible  ad- 
vancement being  made  by  every  com- 
pany. 

The  Third  Regiment  was  organized 
from  the  reserve  companies  in  the  State, 
by  General  Orders  No.  6,  of  April,  1887. 
Frederick  P.  Wright,  lieutenant  colonel 
and  assistant  inspector  general  of  the 
State,  was  by  the  same  order  appointed 
colonel.  This  method  of  appointing  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  by  the  Governor 
was  much  discussed  and  criticised  at  the 
time,  and  while  it  was  an  unusual  meth- 
od undoubted  authority  exists  and  is  ex- 
pressly conferred  by  Article  3  of  the  Mil- 
itia Law  of  the  State,  cited  in  the  order 
of  appointment.  There  never  has  been 
any  question  as  to  the  wisdom  displayed 


in  the  selection,  or  in  the  fitness  of  the 
colonel  for  the  office.  The  work  per- 
formed by  these  companies  when  in  camp 
at  their  own  expense,  in  the  year  1886, 
undoubtedly  led  to  their  being  organized 
and  mustered  into  service.  This  regi- 
ment still  has  but  eight  companies,  al- 
though a  reserve  company  from  Spring 
Valley  was  in  camp  with  it  this  year,  and 
will  be  most  likely  to  constitute  the 
ninth  company  very  soon.  It  has  steadily 
improved  since  its  organization,  and  is 
working  very  hard  to  attain  a  high  stand- 
ing in  proficiency.  Like  the  Second, 
their  companies  are  very  much  scattered, 
and  the  weather  during  their  encampment 
was  very  bad.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  advance  in  the  performance  of  guard 
duty,  with  marked  success,  although  much 
is  still  to  be  learned.  The  energy  dis- 
played by  the  colonel  in  seeing  that  these 
duties  were  properly  performed  and  in 
maintaining  discipline  was  made  manifest 
in  the  improvement  in  the  regiment  when 
it  broke  camp  to  return  home. 

There  is  one  company  in  this  regiment 
located  in  Minneapolis  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  were  regularly  en- 
listed and  served  as  soldiers  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  average  age 
of  the  company  is,  in  consequence,  a  frac- 
tion more  than  forty-seven  years.  Not 
one  is  less  than  forty-five  years  old,  the 
maximum  age  for  active  National  Guards- 
men in  the  State.  The  mustering  of  these 
men  into  the  National  Guard  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  say  the  least, 
and  they  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
practicable  by  men  of  the  lawful  age. 
The  National  Guard  is  a  school  of  in- 
struction, the  object  of  which  is  to  teach 
its  members  the  art  of  war,  or  how  to 
fight.  These  men  learned  this  lesson  in 
the  war  of  '61-5  under  methods  that  are 
to-day  antiquated  and  hard  to  forget. 

On  one  occasion,  in  camp,  this  regi- 
ment was  divided  into  two  battalions, 
commanded  respectively  by  the  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel,  and  undertook  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  minor  tactics, 
which  was  gotten  up  by  Lieutenant  Hare 
of  the  army,  who  was  also  the  referee  or 
umpire.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
by  all  who  took  part  in  it,  and  such  prac- 
tice would  prove  both  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  the  other  regiments,  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  mounted  battalion,  commanded  by 
a  major,  consisting,  as  stated,  of  the  two 
batteries    in    St.    Paul    and    Minneapolis 
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and  the  troop  of  cavalry  in  the  former 
place,  goes  annually  into  camp  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  infantry  and 
at  the  same  time  as  some  one  of  these 
regiments.  The  two  batteries,  and  es- 
pecially the  one  in  St.  Paul,  are  very 
efficient,  and  have  spent  much  time  in 
perfecting  themselves  in  drilling,  though 
with  obsolete  guns.  The  First  Battery 
is  armed  with  the  three-inch  rifle  and  the 
Second  Battery  with  the  twelve-pounder 
brass  Napoleon.  The  State  should  secure 
more  modern  guns,  some  of  which  should 
be  of  the  repeating  type,  such  as  the 
Gatling.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
mounted  drill  only  during  the  annual  en- 
campments, as  this  time  is  too  limited  to 
make  the  desired  advancement.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  last  encampment 
a  target  was  anchored  in  the  lake.  The 
celebrated  storm  came  shortly  afterward, 
and  before  there  was  much  use  made  of 
it  swept  it  awa)%  in  consequence  of  which 
target  practice  was  suspended. 

The  cavalry  troop  is  not  in  a  sat- 
isfactory condition.  Out  of  a  member- 
ship of  about  sixty-seven  thirteen  were 
in  camp  mounted.  The  horses  they  rode 
were  hired  for  this  purpose  and  were  such 
as  are  used  in  livery  stables.  I  carefully 
inspected  all  of  them,  and  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  selected  more  from  motives 
of  safety  to  their  riders  than  usefulness, 


being  lame,  halt,  blind  and  sadly  in  need 
of  both  food  and  spirit.  The  State  should 
encourage  the  formation  and  maintenance 
,  of  at  least  three  good  companies  of  cav- 
alry. This  can  be  done  in  two  ways,  one 
of  which  would  be  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary mounts,  and  the  other  would  be 
to  encourage  enlistment  from  that  class  of 
her  citizens  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
furnish  a  horse  to  be  used  mainly  for  this 
duty.  In  either  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  suitable  armories,  provided 
with  good,  commodious  stabling,  and  of 
such  size  as  to  be  useful  for  drill  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Either  of  the  above 
plans  is  entirely  feasible  and  its  adoption 
would  result  in  great  good  to  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Military  Code 
for  the  organization  of  a  brigade,  and  the 
method  of  selecting  the  brigadier  general 
to  command  it  is  prescribed.  If  in  this  a 
wise  choice  is  made  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  move,  and 
the  troops  should  be  placed  in  camp  every 
third  year  as  a  brigade,  clinging  to  the 
present  system  the  other  two  years. 
The  main  objection  urged  against  the 
formation  of  a  brigade,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  is  the  lack  of  tent- 
age  for  so  large  a  body  of  men  ;  but  it  is 
too  easily  overcome  to  even  consider  it  as 
an  objection  in  a  State  like  Minnesota. 

The  advantages  are  numerous,  among 
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which  may  be  mentioned  the  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  views  of  both  ofificers  and 
men  by  bringing  together  so  large  a  body 
of  troops,  teaching  them  to  appreciate  to 
a  certain  extent  what  an  army  consists  of 
and  how  it  is  manipulated,  housed,  fed, 
etc.  The  state  of  feeling  existing  be- 
tween  the  three  infantry  regiments  is  of 


such  a  nature  that  the  proper  brigadier 
general  in  command  could  do  much  to 
improve  them  individually  and  collective- 
ly. This  feeling,  which  was  at  first  a 
healthy  rivalry,  was  by  unfortunate  mis- 
representation a  few  years  since  convert- 
ed into  harmful  jealousy,  and  it  is  this 
that  a  brigade  encampment  would  tend  to 
break  up  entirely.  The  association  of 
the  three  arms  of  the  service  together 
cannot  but  result  in  benefit  to  all,  inso- 
much that  each  would  learn  the  relation 
existing  between  itself  and  the  other  two. 
The  tendency  in  brigade  encampments  is 
to  expend  too  much  time  in  reviews  and 
parades,  to  the  detriment  of  other  more 
important  work,  but  it  cannot  be  worse 
than  at  the  present  writing,  as  every  or- 
ganization in  the  State  when  in  camp  ex- 
pended entirely  too  much  time,  either  in 
passing  in  review  or  in  preparing  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  reduce  this  evil  to  a  minimum, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  much  need- 
ed instructions,  the  last  four  days  of  the 
brigade  encampment  should  be  devoted 
to  a  practice  march.  The  last  four  days 
because  those  members  of  the  Guard  who 
lead  sedentary  lives  at  home  would  be 
inured  to  outdoor  work,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, by  the  first  six  days  of  camp  duty, 
and  marching  would  not  then  be  a  hard- 
ship to  them.  During  this  march  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  have  every  officer 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  duties  of 
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advance  and  rear  guards  in  every  emer- 
gency that  could  arise,  the  posting  of 
the  guard  at  night,  the  selection  and 
location  of  camps  and  distribution  of 
the  troops,  everything  being  conducted 
as  though  in  the  enemy's  country  and 
liable  to  attack  at  any  time.  Officers 
should  be  taught  to  make  reconnoissances, 
to  construct  and  read  maps  readily,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  should  be  done  that 
will  develop  and  exercise  individual  judg- 
ment. The  art  of  signaling  by  day  and 
night  could  be  taught  to  a  very  large 
number,  and  the  practical  use  of  it  to  all. 
This  has  been  studied  thus  far  only  by 
two  corporals  in  one  company  of  the 
Second  Regiment. 

Much  useful  information  could  be  ac- 
quired by  the  entire  Guard  when  in  camp 
by  having  lectures  upon  military  topics 
every  day,  and  especially  should  the  sur- 
geons be  required  to  give  lectures  upon 
those  subjects  that  might  prove  useful, 
such  as  resuscitating  the  drowning,  care 
and  handling  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  the  treatment  of  simple  ailments 
when  no  physician  is  present  —  all  of 
which  would  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  but  in  every  walk  of  life. 

When  I  started  out  with  the  inspector 
general  last  spring  I  determined  to  find 
out,  first,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  Guard  were  capable  of 
commanding  a  company  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  and,  second,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  officers,  especially 
lieutenants,  on  the  subject  of  target  prac- 
tice, and  as  the  inspector  of  rifle  practice 
of  the  First  Regiment  was  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  I  requested  him  to 
prepare  some  simple  questions  on  the 
subject  which  would  indicate  a  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  not  be  too  intricate.  Here 
they  are : 

1.  What  points  determine  the  line  of 
sight  ? 

2.  Is  the  line  of  sight  above  or  below 
the  line  of  fire  ? 

3.  How  many  kinds  of  sight  are  there? 

4.  Describe  the    difference    between    a 
fine  and  half  sight  ? 

What  effect  does  a  full  sight  have  ? 
What  form  of  sight  is  most  uniform? 

7.  Has  the  wind  any  effect  upon  the 
bullet?    If  so,  describe  it. 

8.  How  would  you  counteract  this 
effect  ? 

9.  Does  the  light  affect  the  elevation  ? 

10.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  canting 
the  gun  ? 
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11.  How  should  the  trigger  be  pulled  ? 

12.  What  system  of  small  arms  instruc- 
tion has  been  adopted  in  this  State  ? 

Simple  as  these  questions  are  I  was 
astonished  to  find  but  very  few  officers 
who  could  answer  them  all  satisfactorily. 
In  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  at  present 

not  more  than 
one-  quarter  o  f 
the  Guard  could 
at  once  com- 
mand a  company 
satisfactorily  ; 
yet  in  one  com- 
pany thecaptain, 
who  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the 
State,  stated 
that    he   had  at 
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least  fifty  men  out  of  a 
strength  of  sixty-three  or 
four  who  were  thoroughly 
competent  to  do  so,  and 
this  was  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  State,  some  years 
since,  made  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  grounds 
near  Lake  City  for  a  per- 
manent camp,  and  they 
are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired so  far  as  health  and 
beauty  of  location  are 
concerned,  but  would  be 
cramped  for  more  than 
one  regiment  at  a  time. 
The  target  range  is  excellent,  but  too 
limited,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  more  than  600  yards,  if  so  much,  and 
the  artillery  have  no  range  except  by  us- 
ing the  lake,  which  is  not  only  uncertain 
but  attended  with  too  much  danger  to 
passing  boats. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  by  the 
whole  Guard  of  the  details  of  castrameta- 
tion.  Not  a  single  commanding  officer 
issued  an  order  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Tents  in  some  companies  would  be 
rolled,  in  another  they  would  be  simply 
raised,  in  still  another  fastened  down,  in 
another  no  uniformity  appeared,  and  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  contents 
quite  as  much  irregularity  was  apparent. 
Not  once  during  the  thirty  days  that  the 


troops  were  in  camp  was  it  thought  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  tent  floors. 

It  is  true  that  each  commanding  officer 
required  the  officer  of  the  day  and  regi- 
mental surgeon  to  inspect  the  camp  daily 
and  report  to  headquarters  the  result  of 
their  labors,  upon  which  inspection  the 
companies  were  rated,  and  a  prize  award- 
ed to  that  one  which  stood  highest.  As 
no  order  was  issued  prescribing  what 
should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  no  basis  for  comparison 
was  established,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  this  rating  was  accomplished.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much  good  has 
been  derived  from  these  inspections,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  kitchen  tents. 
Every  company  attends  to  its  own  mess- 
ing, and  hires  the  necessary  cooks  to 
serve  the  meals.  Con- 
stant inspection  of  these 
men  makes  them  careful 
in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  refuse  of  all  kinds 
from  their  kitchens.  Or- 
ders should  be  published 
immediately  upon  arrival 
in  camp,  giving  minute 
instruction  covering  all 
these  details.  The  mere 
fact  of  making  them  the 
subject  of  orders  im- 
presses upon  the  minds 
of  all  that  there  is  some 
necessity  for  care  and  uni- 
formity,   and    they    soon 
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learn  that  sani- 
t  a  r  y  measures 
are  of  the  first 
consideration. 
One  cannot  go 
through  camp 
on  one  of  these 
daily  inspec- 
tions without 
beingimpressed 
by  the  neatness 
and  systematic 
arrangement  of  both  tents  and  company 
streets,  although  done  without  proper  in- 
struction or  uniformity. 

The  Guard  of  this  State  would  be  very 
much  benefited  by  the  detail  of  one  or 
more  officers  of  the  army  to  report  to 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  State  as  in- 
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structors,  and  it  should  be  their  duty  to 
visit  every  company  in  the  State  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  succession.  Inaugu- 
rate commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers'  schools  ;  give  instruction  in  drill 
regulations,  guard  dut)^,  manual  of  the 
sword,  gallery  practice,  care  of  guns, 
equipments  and  military  property,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  records.  In  the  last  two 
named  even  a  little  instruction  would  be 
of  very  great  benefit.  They  could  also 
be  of  great  service  to  the  adjutant  gener- 
al in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
estimates  for  supplies  from  the  General 
Government  and  accounting  for  the  same, 
and  they  could  probably  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  small  annual  allowance  to  the 
State  from  the  General  Government  go 
farther  toward  supplying  actual  needs, 
on  account  of  their  familiarity  with  eco- 
nomical methods  practiced  by  the  army. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  this  State  should  permit 
their  enterprising  neighbor  to  step  in  and 
get  United  States  troops  from  directly 
under  their  noses  to  go  into  camp  with 
her  troops.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  benefit  of  these  troops  in 
the  camp  on  Lake  Pepin  would  be  the 
expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  money 
in  fixing  a  target  range  and  the  necessary 
ink  to  pen  a  request  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington  to  so  order  it,  and  the  thing 
is  done. 

There  is  still  another  idea  that  would 
eventually  result  in  good  to  the  Guard,  if 
adopted,  and  that  is  to  follow  the  example 
of  Wisconsin  in  giving  lieutenants*  com- 
missions in  the  Guard  to  certain  graduates 
of  those  schools  in  the  State  giving  mili- 
tary instruction  through  an  officer  of  the 
army,  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment find  it  of  great  advantage  to  the 
army  to  establish  a  school  at  West  Point 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  offi- 
cers. 

They  detail  seventy  of  these  officers  to 
State  schools  to  impart  the  same  kind  of 
information.  Then,  why  should  not  those 
who  receive  the  benefit  of  this  instruction 
be  both  capable  and  worthy  of  the  same 
honor  from  the  State  ?  I  do  not  think 
the  present  system  of  commissioning  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Guard  will  admit 
of  assigning  them  to  companies,  nor  do  I 
think  this  step  desirable,  certainly  not  at 
present,  but  if  the  State  would  say  "  We 
will  commission  as  second  lieutenants  all 
those  who    pass   a  satisfactory    examina- 
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tion  and  graduate  from  these  schools 
and  are  recommended  by  the  faculty  for 
this  honor  "  great  good  would  result  to 
the  school,  to  the  Guard  and  to  the  young 
men  who  would  strive  very  hard  for  this 
distinction.  The  names  of  those  thus 
commissioned  should  be  published  an- 
nually to  the  Guard,  so  that  should  a  com- 
pany desire  to  elect  one  to  office  he  could 
be  assigned  at  once  to  the  active  list. 

Finally,  the  State  should  furnish  suita- 
ble armories  in  every  town  supporting 
one  or  more  companies  on  the  active 
list.  These  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  admit  of  all  military  exercises,  in- 
cluding  gymnastics,  and,  in  the  case   of 


mounted  companies  provided  with  mounts, 
stabling  should  be  furnished  for  them. 

Also,  the  offices  of  the  adjutant  and 
inspector  general  should  be  removed  from 
the  domain  of  politics  entirely.  In  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  the  good  of  the 
Guard  only  is  considered.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  first  named  must  be  a  political 
office,  but  not  necessarily  the  latter.  There 
is  no  question  but  t'^at  both  should  be 
filled  by  men  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  Guard  at  heart  and  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  condition  and  needs. 
Too  much  time  is  consumed  in  obtaining 
this  information  when  a  change  is  made 
biennially. 


WANDERLIED. 

Afar,  afar  together  where  northern  lakes  are  glooming, 

And  fragrant,  wooing  forests  spread  wide  on  either  hand, 
Across  the  broad  savannas  the  cardinals  are  blooming, 

The  ripples  chase  the  sunshine  along  the  pebbled  strand. 
The  gulls  are  flying  homeward,  the  sentry  herons  calling, 

I  hear  the  beat  of  light  wings,  I  see  the  blue  waves  flow  ; 
On  meadowland  and  moorland  the  rainbowed  light  is  falling. 

And  pine  trees  wave  and  beckon — beloved,  let  us  go  ! 


Afar,  afar  together  where  all  the  winds  are  sleeping, 

And  rest  the  purple  islands  in  seas  of  summer  calm  ; 
No  more  of  doubt  and  conflict,  no  more  of  pain  and  weeping, 

The  langorous  air  is  laden  with  asphodel  and  balm  ; 
I  hear  the  silvery  fountains  like  fairy  music  falling, 

I  see  the  swaying  lilies,  the  oars  in  fitful  play. 
And  echo  from  the  headlands  with  tender  voice  is  calling — 

Why  should  we  fear  to  follow  where  love  may  lead  the  way  ? 

Sarah  D.  Hobart. 
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A      FAR      COUNTREE. 

In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood  astray. 
— -Dante's  "  Inferno. 


WAS  sitting 
on  the  ver- 
anda with 
my    father, 
who    was 
enjoying    the 
first    pipe    of 
the  morning, 
when  suddenly  he 
emerged  from  the 
clouds  of   tobacco 
smoke  in  which  he 
was  li  a  b  i  t  u  a  1 1  y 
shrouded,  to    remark: 
"This  is   altogether  too 
good  a  day    for   you  to 
waste     in    the    house.     Why    don't 
you  go  fishing  ?  " 

I  was  wondering  how  to  spend 
the  last  day  of  my  vacation,  and 
my  father's  lazy  suggestion  chimed 
very  closely  with  a  half-conceived 
idea  which  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment floating  nebulously  over  the 
placid  ocean  of  my  intellect,  unde- 
cided whether  to  assume  definite 
shape  or  vanish  altogether.  My  Sg 
father's  words,  however,  determined 
its  course,  and  thereupon  I  answered : 
"  Truly,  father,  I  was  thinking  of 
that  same,  or  more  accurately,  I 
was  about  decided  to  take  my  rifle 
and  go  into  the  woods." 

"  Same  thing "  responded  he  of 
the  pipe,  who  held  to  the  liberal 
opinion  that  any  relaxation  from 
business  cares  -wzs  fishing.  ^ 

The    court     thereupon    rose,    its         "^ 
session  terminated.     My  father  went 
to  his  law  office  and  surreptitiously 
read  Sophocles,  and  I  went  to  the 
green  wood.     Whether    it  was    the 
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pleasure  of  handling  my  hunting  gear 
again,  or  the  unconscious  direction  of  im- 
pulse, I  know  not,  but  certainly  there 
was  a  feeling  strong  upon  me  to  pre- 
pare myself  at  all  points,  to  equip  my- 
self as  for  any  emergency  of  a  forest 
wandering.  I  donned  a  complete  hunt- 
ing suit,  stuck  into  my  belt  my  heavy 
strong-bladed  knife  and  hung  my  newly- 
whetted  small  trapper's  axe  over  my 
shoulder.  My  cartridge  box  was  full, 
likewise  my  tobacco  pouch  and  match 
box,  and  into  my  capacious  pockets  I 
stowed  a  spy 
glass,  a  pipe, 
some  fish  lines 
,  and  divers  other 
articles.      Mean- 
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while    my    careful  mother   had    filled  my 
haversack. 

I  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  supplies. 
There  was  a  well-broiled  beefsteak  (cold, 
of  course,  and  an  excellent  thing  for  an 
outing  lunch),  sandwiches  seemingly  in- 
numerable, a  pie  carefully  shielded  in  its 
tin  plate,  which  I  was  warned  to  bring 
back,  and   a   quart    flask  of   cold  coffee. 


(5'  " 
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This  generous  outfit  I  lifted  from  the 
table  ;  my  little  sister  passed  the  strap  of 
the  haversack  over  my  head,  my  mother 
handed  me  my  rifle,  and  thus  equipped  I 
strode  forth. 

Was  all  this  paraphernalia  and  prepara- 
tion brought  about  by  the  mere  impulse 
to  spend  a  summer's  day  under  the  trees, 
or  was  it  induced  by  some  secret  and 
unrecognized  presentiment  ? 
Such  a  presentiment  there  cer- 
tainly was,  and  I  had  all  along 
been  dimly  conscious  of  its 
presence,  although  I  gave  it 
no  thought  and  indeed  only 
remembered  it  when  verified 
by  events.  There  often  come 
to  men  those  undefined  and  in- 
effable premonitions  of  things 
impending,  and  though  we  feel 
their  presence  we  heed  them 
not.  That  "coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  "  I 
devoutly  believe. 

Soon  the  little  town  was  left 
behind,  and  along  the  country 
high  road  I  was  trudging 
lustily  toward  the  upland 
woods  bounding  the  view  in 
the  purple  distance.  The  sun 
shone  warm  and  bright,  the 
breeze  played  fresh  about  my 
face,  the  abundant  dew  of  the 
previous  night  had  laid  the 
dust  and  freshened  the  fields, 
birds  were  flying  across  my 
path  or  twittering  in  the  mead- 
ows on  either  side,  chipmunks 
chippered  at  me  from  their 
brush  heaps,  and  a  red  squirrel 
darted  along  the  fence  rail  in 
hurried  reconnoissance  of  my 
approach,  and  I,  out  of  pure 
exuberance  of  sympathy  and 
contentment  with  all  things 
animate  and  otherwise,  sur- 
prised myself  with  humming 
the  long-forgotten  song  of 
college  days  : 

Post  jocundem  juventutem, 
Post  molestam  senectutem, 
Nos  habebit   humus. 

And  now  I  gained  the  wood- 
land and  leaving  the  road  was 
soon  lost  among  the  trees. 
My  careless  scrutiny  detected 
nothing  save  a  stray  pigeon,  a 
few  squirrels  and  such  "  small 
deer."  It  was  good  fisJiing 
anyway  and  with  undiminished 
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good  humor  I  still 
kept  on.     A  chain 
of    so  -  called    In- 
dian    mounds, 
seemingly  a  forti- 
fication, interested 
me  more  than  the 
contingent    deer 
that    might    b  e 
browsing  in    the 
woods,  and  I  idled 
an  hour  away  on 
the  mound  build- 
ers. Anon  I  came 
upon   a   fragment 
of   that  old    mili- 
tary road  that  in 
ye  olden  time  con- 
nected Fort  Crawford  with 
Fort  Howard,  and  I  sat  me 
down  upon  its  grassy  bor- 
der and  speculated  on  the 
travelers    who    had  passed 
that  way,  the  Indian  run- 
ner,   the  traders    jogging  from 
point  to  point  through  the  wil- 
derness,   soldiers    marching    to 
their  posts — in  faith  I  thought  I 
had  caught  the  last  flash  of  the 
bayonets  disappearing    in    the 
green,  and  heard    and   lost   and 
heard    again    the    music    of   the 
distant  fife.     I  had  tramped  per- 
haps five  or  six  miles  through  woods  and 
fields  into  other  woods,  climbed  hills  and 
threaded  dales,  seen  nothing  but  the  fair 
face  of   nature  in  all  the  distance,  when 
the  shortened   shadows  warned    me  that 
it  was    high    noon,  and  feeling    weary    I 
sat  me  down  to  lunch  and  smoke. 

A  ledge  of  rock,  smoothed  and  polished 
by  the  attrition  of  the  snows  and  rains  of 
countless  years,  rose  out  of  the  grassy 
meadow  and  around  its  base  crept  a  fee- 
ble streamlet  whose  bright  clear  waters 
mingled  with  those  of  a  noisy  creek  some 
distance  farther  on.  Here  I  made  my 
seat.  Disburdening  myself  of  my  various 
trappings,  and  resting  my  rifle  against  the 
rock,  I  stretched  myself  out  beside  it. 
After  a  substantial  meal,  what  could  be 
more  proper  or  harmonious  than  a  smoke 
and  siesta  and  sweet  dreams  ? 

I  woke  apparently  from  a  sound  sleep 
which  seemed  to  have  followed  naturally 
and  quietly  on  my  lunch  and  pipe  ;  all 
my  equipments  were  about  me  just  as  I 
had  laid  them  down,  but  the  scene  had 
changed  utterly. 

I  now  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  range 
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of  mountains,  whose  ragged  ramparts  rose 
like  a  wall  behind  me,  their  colored  sum- 
mits extending  on  either  hand  in  infinite 
distance,  vanishing  into  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  •  Before  me  a  mighty  river  rolled 
its  eddying  and  swirling  waters  far  down 
the  valley  and  was  lost  in  the  dense  for- 
ests that  bordered  its  banks. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  frame  of  the  new 
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landscape.  The  forest  extended  from  the 
small  hillock  on  which  I  stood  down  to  the 
river's  verge,  a  thick,  unbroken  phalanx 
of  green,  but  strange  and  wonderful  were 
its  forms  of  plant  life.  Although  I  had 
never  been  in  tropical  latitudes,  nor  had 
seen  tropical  vegetation,  yet  from  my 
studies  I  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
general  appearance  of  tropical  flora  to 
recognize  it,  and  the  mighty  palm -like 
trees  rising  around  me,  the  gigantic  ferns 
and  the  huge  equiseta,  whose  broad  blades 
towered  sixty  feet  above  my  head,  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  uncouth  form  and  re- 
ferable to  no  order  which  my  limited 
zoological  knowledge  suggested  —  these, 
together  with  the  hot  and  humid  air,  im- 
pregnated with  the  odors  of  damp  earth 
and  dank  vegetation,  at  once  indicated  to 
me  a    region    and    climate    of    equatorial 


fervor.  But  how  and  when 
had  I  been  translated  from 
my  own  land  ?  With  all  my 
faculties  alive  and  momen- 
tarily becoming  more  and 
more  fearfully  sensible  of 
my  inexplicable  condition, 
I  attempted  the  vain  task 
of  unraveling  the  mystery. 
It  was  as  though  a  dream 
held  possession  of  my 
senses  and  such  I  thought 
was  the  case.  I  flung  my- 
self upon  the  ground, 
struck  my  arms  against  the 
trees,  shouted  and  expend- 
ed my  strength  in  violent 
contortions,  in  order  to 
break  the  supposed  bond  of 
sleep,  but  every  effort 
seemed  only  to  make  things 
more  evident,  more  terribly 
real. 

Seating  myself  and  calm- 
ing, by  a  strong  effort,  the 
bewilderment  of  my  mind, 
I  sought  to  recall,  point  by 
point,  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  from  earliest  re- 
j_^   — ^  membrance    down    to    the 

present  time,  hoping  by  that 
sequence  of  mental  action 
to  discover  where  the  appa- 
rent lapse  of  memory  oc- 
curred, but  vainly.  The 
history  ran  readily  and 
smoothly  down  to  the  de- 
parture from  my  father's 
house  for  a  day's  excursion 
in  the  adjacent  woodlands. 
I  remembered  my  morning  roving,  my  rest 
beside  the  rock,  my  lunch,  my  sleep  and 
nothing  more.  No  solution  of  the  tran- 
sition could  I  discover.  It  remained  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable.  But  now,  no 
longer  searching  my  mind  for  an  explana- 
tion, I  seriously  began  to  consider  what 
to  do.  Evidently  I  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home  and  my  immediate  ob- 
ject in  life  seemed  clearly  to  be  to  return 
to  it,  without  losing  time  in  wondering 
why  I  was  not  already  there. 

But  where  was  I  to  go  ?  In  what  di- 
rection to  advance  ? 

As  far  as  I  could  see  stretched  the  bar- 
ren mountain  range  and  the  great  river 
and  the  interminable  wilderness  of  the 
farther  shore. 

"If  I  could  gain  the  summit  of  one  of 
those  peaks,"   thought    I,   "  I    might   get 
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some  idea  of  the  course  to  steer."  But 
I  hesitated  to  enter  among  the  rugged 
passes  and  fastnesses,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  folly  to  commit  myself 
definitely  to  any  line  of  march  picked  out 
at  haphazard.  At  length  I  resolved  to 
make  my  way  to  the  river  and  follow  its 
course.  All  rivers  eventually  reach  the 
sea,  I  argued,  and  in  following  the  river 
to  its  mouth  the  chances  are  much  in  favor 
of  finding  there  or  on  the  way  some  means 
of  extrication  and  escape. 

Night  was  commg  on,  and  already  the 
dense  wood  was  becoming  spectral  with 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  huge  trees 
and  their  overarching  plumes.  Strange 
noises  arose  from  the  surrounding  jungle, 
and  threatening  shapes  seemed  to  my  ex- 
cited fancy  to  be  gliding  in  and  out.  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  of  fright 
and  bewilderment  which  had  full  posses- 
sion of  my  mind,  but  I  prepared  to  encamp 
with  what  courage  and  coolness  I  could 
muster.  I  built  a  fire,  made  up  a  bed  of 
leaves  beside  it,  and  after  eating  a  por- 
tion of  my  remaining  provisions  com- 
posed myself  to  sleep. 

Sleep  came  not.  I  heard  the  stealthy 
footfalls  of  animals  passing  and  repass- 
ing beyond  the  circle  of  the  firelight  ; 
I  saw  their  baleful  eyeballs  standing  out 
like  stars  in  the  darkness,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  near  and  far  in  the  forest  sound- 
ed the  strange  and  discordant  roarings 
and  outcries  of  its  tenants.  All  through 
the  night  I  kept  watch  extended  before 
my  fire,  with  my  rifle  between  my  knees 
ready  for  instant  defense  should  occasion 
demand. 

It  was  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
light  began  to  be  visible  through  the  foli- 
age overhead,  and  an  hour  later  my  eyes 
could  penetrate  some  distance  down  the 
dusky  aisles  of  the  wood,  and  soon  the 
sunlight  was  glancing  among  the  green 
masses  above.  I  arose  from  my  lair  of 
leaves  and,  renewing  the  fire,  hung  my 
outer  garments  before  its  clear  blaze  to 
expel  the  dew  and  dampness  which  had 
dripped  from  the  trees  throughout  the 
night.  I  made  a  scanty  breakfast  on 
my  diminishing  stock  of  provisions,  and 
after  dressing  immediately  set  out  to 
reach  the  river.  From  the  top  of  the 
foothill  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  tree  tops 
and  by  compass  took  the  bearing  of  the 
shortest  route  to  the  bank,  which  seemed 
to  be  distant  some  four  or  five  miles. 

The  heavy  belt  of  forest  was  unbroken 
by  trail  or  clearing,  and  the  only  way  of 


reaching  the  river  seemed  to  be  by  cut- 
ting out  my  own  path.  Descending  again 
into  the  forest  on  the  line  indicated  by 
my  compass  I  commenced  my  march. 

No  sod  covered  the  soil,  and  the  bare 
ground,  loamy  and  damp,  betrayed  like 
wax  every  impression  of  bird  or  beast  or 
fallen  bough,  and  out  of  the  black  earth 
shot  up  the  trees,  tall  and  abrupt,  stalks 
whose  singular  force  and  character  filled 
me  with  renewed  astonishment. 

Here  were  thickets  of  cane,  somewhat 
like  bamboo,  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  and  rising  up  full  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  more,  their  tops  feathering 
out  in  long,  hair -like  filaments  or  termi- 
nating in  a  stiff,  plumy  spike  ;  a  great 
leaf  rolled  itself  sheath-like  about  the 
stalk  and  about  half  way  up  unfolded  and 
fell  away  like  a  giant's  scimetar.  Here, 
too,  were  rushes,  their  blades  two,  three 
and  even  eight  feet  in  width,  veined 
and  seamed  lengthwise  with  innumerable 
channels,  and  towering  up  toward  the 
sky  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  until  by  their 
own  weight  they  bent  again  to  earth. 

A  bright  and  vivid  green  was  the  pre- 
dominant color,  but  brilliant  tints  of  scar- 
let, gold  and  blue,  snowy  white  and  royal 
purple  mingled  with  the  waste  of  emer- 
ald, and  a  strong  odor,  which  to  a  stronger 
sense  might  have  been  a  perfume  emanat- 
ing from  the  moist  herbage,  oppressed  me 
like  a  deleterious  gas.  The  dun  and  rus- 
set hues  of  my  native  woods  were  no- 
where to  be  detected  in  the  thousand  tints 
of  color,  and  their  absence  added  greatly 
to  the  singularity  of  the  forest.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  ad- 
vanced. Though  the  country  was  com- 
paratively level  the  dense  growth  cover- 
ing it  was  almost  impervious,  and  scarcely 
could  I  wedge  my  way  through,  so  thick 
set  and  matted  was  the  jungle. 

By  the  incessant  use  of  kiiife  and 
hatchet  the  cane  brake  was  passed,  and 
then  I  reached  a  belt  of  forest  where  the 
trees  were  smaller  and  of  a  different  kind. 
Slender  trunks  rose  at  wide  intervals, 
crowned  with  three,  sometimes  four,  broad 
leaves,  nearly  circular  in  form  and  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
leafy,  overlapping  crowns  made  a  com- 
plete roof,  effectually  excluding  the  sun- 
light and  making  dim  and  shadowy  the 
aisles  below.  Through  this  part  of  the 
forest  I  proceeded  rapidly,  keeping  a 
careful  eye  on  my  compass  and  preserving 
my  original  line  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness.      Occasionally    enormous    creepers 
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obstructed  my  path.  Vines  as  large  as 
a  man's  body  and  thickly  studded  with 
hard,  horny  spikes  stretched  along  the 
ground  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
bearing  down  all  trees  and  shrubbery  in 
their  path  and  opening  long  lanes  of  sun- 
light in  the  gloomy  wood.  Sometimes  I 
avoided  such  obstructions  by  a  wide  cir- 
cuit, but  at  other  times,  hard  and  labor- 
ious as  was  the  task,  it  was  easier  to  hew 


a  passage  through  the  creep- 
ers than  to  deviate  into  the 
tangled  thickets.  The  little 
axe  which  I  had  slung  over 
my  shoulder  when  I  left  home 
now  proved  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice, and  without  it  I  should 
never  have  got  through  the 
wood.  It  was  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening  before  the  forest 
began  to  open,  and  the  sun- 
light glimmering  through  the 
trees  betokened  the  presence 
of  the  river  line.  An  hour 
later  I  stood  on  its  bank. 
Under  a  great  palm  tree  I 
improvised  a  sort  of  shelter 
out  of  the  huge  blades  of 
some  dead  rushes,  and  sleep 
soon  overtook  me,  wearied 
as  I  was  by  the  day's  exer- 
tions. 

Toward  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  a  dull,  reson- 
ant sound,  like  the  rolling 
of  thunder,  which  seemed  to 
issue  from  the  direction  of 
the  river  ;  so  loud  and  domi- 
nant was  the  sound  that  the 
ground  and  air  actually  trem- 
bled. I  rushed  from  my  hut 
under  the  impression  that  an 
earthquake  was  impending, 
but  whatever  the  cause  of 
the  uproar  the  thick  mist 
which  overhung  the  river 
and  adjacent  lands  obscured 
my  vision  and  prevented  my 
ascertaining  anything. 
Meanwhile  the  deep  thunder- 
ing continued  to  reverberate 
through  the  moist  air.  The 
mist,  however,  soon  began 
to  dissipate  before  the  sun- 
beams, and  in  a  short  time 
no  vestige  of  it  remained. 
The  green  banks  and  the 
glittering  water  lay  before 
me  in  unclouded  beauty. 
And  now  with  horror  I  saw 
the  cause  of  those  tremendous  bellowings. 
Close  at  hand,  not  a  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  my  hut,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  brake  that  bordered  the  water's 
edge,  lay  a  huge  and  most  repulsive  ani- 
mal, evidently  of  the  batrachian  order, 
for  it  closely  resembled  the  frogs  of  our 
swales  and  swamp  lands.  He  sat,  or 
rather  squatted,  upon  the  broad  leaf  of 
some  unknown  aquatic  plant,  which  float- 
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ed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  an  of  its  portentous  occupant.  From  the 
enormous  mat.  The  weight  of  the  ani-  surface  of  the  water  to  the  crown  of  the 
mal  had  somewhat  depressed  the   plant,     batrachian's    head    it    was    fully    twenty 
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but  the  water  did  not  overflow  it  more  feet,  his  back  was  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
than  a  foot  in  depth  nor  prevent  me  from  length  and  his  hind  legs,  which  were 
judging  pretty  accurately  as  to   the  size     coiled  under  him  and  therefore  but  par- 
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tially  exposed,  I  estimated  at  forty  feet 
more. 

Some  little  idea  of  the  monster's  di- 
mensions may  be  gained  by  comparison. 
The  largest  elephant  that  I  have  ever 
seen  would  have  appeared  beside  that 
reptile  as  a  dog  beside  a  large  horse.  A 
loose  hide  hanging  in  flabby  folds  cov- 
ered the  body  of  the  brute,  bright  green 
in  color,  but  spotted  with  patches  and 
warts  of  a  darker  hue  and  shading  away 
into  a  sickly  white  on  the  belly.  The 
whole  skin  rolled  and  undulated  with  the 
quiver  and  play  of  the  muscles  below. 
Such  was  the  creature  suddenly  disclosed 
to  my  eyes  and  from  whose  throat  issued 
the  sounds  which  had  so  appalled  me. 
The  sudden  terror  naturally  caused  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  monster  so  ter- 
rific passed  away  as  I  remembered  the 
close  and  tangled  everglade  at  my  back, 
whose  protecting  thickets  I  could  gain  by 
a  step  ;  and  thus  reassured  I  viewed  the 
animal  more  coolly  and  curiously. 

Although  conscious  of  present  safety 
a  sense  of  danger  arose  in  my  mind. 
The  mystery  of  my  sudden  transition 
from  my  native  land,  the  unknown  coun- 
try in  which  I  found  myself,  where  nature 
appeared  in  her  earliest  and  most  primi- 
tive forms,  almost  warranting  the  belief 
of  another  and  different  world — evidences, 
too,  that  the  brute  creation,  in  the  forms 
most  repellant  to  mankind,  were  here  en- 
dowed with  such  overwhelming  powers  as 
to  permit  no  hope  of  successful  opposi- 
tion— all  these  considerations  now  inspired 
me  with  an  oppressing  fear  of  ever  pres- 
ent but  secret  dangers  ;  a  dread,  an  ap- 
prehension took  possession  of  my  mind. 
I  shrank  and  trembled  at  sounds  which 
hitherto  I  had  disregarded. 

The  discovery  of  the  batrachian  besides 
giving  rise  to  these  alarms  also  destroyed 
the  plan  which  I  had  formed  of  descend- 
ing the  river  by  raft  or  canoe. 

While  I  stood,  pondering  and  perplexed 
at  this  unlooked-for  obstacle,  the  monster 
leaped  suddenly  from  the  leaf  and  disap- 
peared in  the  water,  which  churned  and 
tossed  under  the  blow  and  rolled  up  long 
billows  against  the  shore  like  the  regular 
swell  of  the  ocean. 

When  the  commotion  had  somewhat 
subsided  I  cautiously  approached  the  shore. 
The  water  was  as  clear  as  glass,  and  it 
was  alive  with  strange  and  most  curious 
forms. 

Along  the  sands,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light, lay  whole  herds   of  lizard-like  ani- 


mals from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  covered  with  an  iridescent  naked 
hide  on  which  the  colors  were  constantly 
changing.  They  awaited  not  my  ap- 
proach, but  made  for  the  water  at  the 
sound  of  my  footsteps  and  joined  their 
comrades  who  were  lazily  wallowing  in  the 
clear  element  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore. 

The  beach  was  strewn  with  shellfish 
of  unknown  species  and  aquatic  weeds 
and  vegetation  of  a  kind  which  I  had 
never  seen  before.  Even  the  gravel  of 
the  beach  was  singular,  for  it  seemed 
made  up  of  quartz  crystals  and  lumps  of 
mica,  all  of  various  colors  and  extremely 
beautiful. 

I  set  out  along  the  bank,  traveling  eas- 
ily, walking  in  the  full  expectation  of 
meeting  with  some  calamity,  but  no  ad- 
ventures were  mine  that  day.  There  were 
foot  marks  on  the  sands  of  huge  ba- 
trachia  such  as  I  had  seen  at  daybreak 
and  the  tracks  of  other  creatures  whose 
character  I  could  not  determine.  I  must 
have  made,  at  a  low  estimate,  twenty 
miles  before  nightfall.  I  had  brought 
down  by  shot  a  small  animal  resembling 
equally  an  armadillo,  a  hog  and  a  rat, 
and  on  this  I  made  my  evening  meal.  I 
continued  my  march  beside  the  river, 
meeting  with  new  wonders  at  every  step, 
until  the  third  day,  when  1  reached  the 
main  stream,  of  which  it  appeared  that 
the  river  I  had  been  following  was  but  a 
tributary,  and  I  continued  along  its  course 
for  some  time  without  adventure. 

I  did  not  at  any  time  see  or  hear  any 
human  beings,  nor  any  evidence  of  their 
existence  in  these  parts,  unless  the  nets, 
which  I  sometimes  found  entangling  the 
tall  grass,  like  a  deer  fence  in  our  north- 
ern woods,  were  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
huge  frog-like  beasts  were  frequently  en- 
countered, but  they  no  longer  appalled 
me,  for  despite  their  great  bulk  I  soon 
found  them  to  be  so  exceedingly  timorous 
that  it  only  required  a  shout  or  the  blow 
of  a  club  or  stone  to  drive  them  into  the 
depth  of  the  river  or  into  inaccessible 
morasses. 

There  were  also  gigantic  birds  fly- 
ing overhead,  hovering  over  the  stream 
and  occasionally  swooping  down  into  the 
water  or  plunging  into  the  forest  as 
though  descending  upon  their  prey.  These 
gave  me  great  anxiety,  for  I  walked  in  a 
constant  fear  of  hearing  the  rush  of  their 
mighty  wings  above  me  and  feeling  the 
clenching  of  their  talons  in  my  back. 
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I  had  been  journe3ang  about  a  week 
when  one  morning  m}'  march  along  the 
bank  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  I  was  walking 
swiftly  along  the  beach,  paying  little  at- 
tention to  my  immediate  vicinity,  my 
eyes  being  fixed  upon  a  heavy  clump  of 
jungle  ahead,  where  I  thought  I  detected 
the  stealthy  movements  of  some  large 
animal,  when  the  rattling  and  crushing  of 
the  pebbles  near  me  caused  me  to  face 
quickly  in  that  direction. 

A  monster  crab,  green  and  glistening, 
was  right  upon  rae.  Its  huge  claw  was 
over  my  head  and  rapidly  descending,  the 
nippers  wide  apart  and  almost  in  the  act 
of  closing  their  serrated  edges  on  my 
neck.  I  whirled  myself  backward  and 
rolled  over  the  shingle  out  of  reach,  and 
in  an  instant  regained  my  legs  and  fired  a 
hasty  shot  at  the  beast,  but  the  leaden 
bullet  spattered  on  the  polished  shell  as  if 
it  had  struck  an  iron  shield.  The  crab — I 
call  it  a  crab,  for  it  was  that  or  nothing, 
although  twenty  feet  long  and  rattling  in 
its  hard  shell  armor  like  a  dray  with  a  load 
of  stones — the  crab,  I  say,  sidled  rapidly 
toward  me,  its  eyes  sparkling  and  its  long 
antennae  quivering  and  working  with  rage. 
I  dropped  my  rifle  and  fled  for  the  under- 
brush, and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tall 
bamboo,  up  which  I  speedily  climbed. 
The  crab,  seeing  that  I  was  out  of  reach, 
did  not  follow,  but  retrograded  to  the 
river  and  plunged  in.  I  saw  it  no  more. 
My  nerves  were  hardly  recovered  from 
this  shock,  and  I  was  preparing  cautiously 
to  descend  and  recover  my  rifle,  when  the 
slender  bamboo  was  violently  shaken,  al- 
most throwing  me  off,  and  causing  my 
feet  to  break  the  slight  twig  on  which 
they  rested,  so  that  I  dangled  for  a  mo- 
ment, holding  precariously  to  the  slip- 
pery trunk  by  the  embrace  of  my  arms 
alone. 

At  the  same  time,  while  thus  clinging 
to  the  still  vibrating  shaft,  I  saw  plunging 
through  the  grass  below  a  huge  serpent 
fully  a  hundred  feet  long.  It  had  seized 
in  its  jaws  one  of  that  species  of  hog 
with  which  the  country  abounded,  and 
enfolding  its  victim  in  one  or  two  coils 
of  its  body  was  crushing  the  helpless  ani- 
mal to  death. 

The  sudden  deadly  spring  of  the  boa 
and  its  writhings  about  its  prey  were  the 
cause  of  that  rocking  of  my  bamboo  which 
had  so  nearly  dislodged  me.  I  remember 
well  how  my  senses  swam  with  the  sudden 
terror  and  a  blankness  passed  before  my 


eyes,  but  though  frightened  nearly  to 
fainting  I  retained  my  hold  on  the  tree 
instinctively,  or  perhaps  through  the  mere 
rigor  of  the  set  muscles. 

In  this  position  I  saw  the  snake  slowly 
release  the  crushed  and  inanimate  mass 
and  deliberately  proceed  to  gorge  it, 
straightening  out  at  full  length  in  the 
grass  for  the  operation,  and  looking  ex- 
actly like  one  of  those  huge  green  creep- 
ers such  as  I  had  met  with  in  the  woods. 
Rapidly  the  snake  covered  the  hog  with 
saliva  and  then  distending  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous jaws  thrust  them  against  the  car- 
cass, which,  head  first,  vanished  at  one 
gulp  for  half  its  length  in  the  portentous 
cavern. 

A  moment's  pause,  in  which  it  seemed 
as  though  the  snake  by  the  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  was  still  further 
crushing  its  morsel  ;  a  convulsive  throe 
and  the  remainder  of  the  hog  disap- 
peared ;  another  pause,  another  throe, 
and  gradually  the  carcass  was  forced  into 
the  snake's  stomach,  its  position  during 
its  progress  along  the  body  being  plainly 
marked  by  the  distension  and  enlarge- 
ment from  gulp  to  gulp. 

At  last  the  hog  was  fairly  gorged  and 
the  snake  lay  motionless.  The  odor  of 
the  huge  reptile  was  nauseating  and  op- 
pressed me  with  a  faintness  of  the  stomach 
and  a  giddiness  of  the  head;  but  although 
deathly  sick  I  desperately  clung  to  my 
perch,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  at- 
tack and  the  process  of  deglutition  I  even 
regained  some  measure  of  sense  and  cool- 
ness. But  when  after  gorging  the  hog 
the  snake  remained  torpid  and  recumbent 
at  the  foot  of  my  tree  my  courage  al- 
most left  me.  I  had  expected  that  the 
snake  would  betake  himself  off  on  finish- 
ing his  meal,  and  as  this  hope  vanished  I 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  remain  where  I 
was  until  it  pleased  his  snakeship  to  re- 
tire, or  to  descend  upon  the  very  back  of 
the  boa,  trusting  to  the  somnorific  in- 
fluence of  the  swallowed  hog  for  not 
arousing  him. 

I  was  just  about  making  up  my  mind 
to  this  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and 
had  actually  commenced  my  descent  of 
the  tree,  when  the  great  snake  raised 
his  head,  and  although  he  immediately 
dropped  it  on  the  grass  again  I  scrambled 
hastily  back  to  my  perch,  preferring  a 
tedious  vigil  in  comparative  safety  to  the 
chance  of  arousing  the  boa  into  activity 
by  scrambling  over  his  back. 

On  the  top  of  my  bamboo,  exposed  to 
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the  intense  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun,  I 
remained  all  day  without  food,  without 
water,  with  hardly  a  foothold  and  a  prey 
to  the  most  anxious  thoughts.  There 
seemed  no  real  hope  of  escaping  destruc- 
tion, and  whether  it  came  by  a  crab,  or  a 
serpent,  or  the  saurians  of  the  river,  or 
the  mighty  birds,  one  of  whom  was  even 
then    wheeling    above     me,    or    in    some 


'  I   SAW   THEIR    BALEFUL    EYEBALLS."      (l'.   167.) 


mode  of  horror  yet  unknown,  it  mattered 
little.  But  while  brooding  over  these 
gloomy  reflections  I  resolved  that  I 
would  abandon  the  river  bank  and  take 
to  the  water.  The  dangers  and  toil  of 
the  one  I  knew  ;  of  the  other  the  dangers 
could  not  be  greater,  might  possibly  be 
less,  and  the  hardship  of  daily  marches 
would    be    entirely    obviated.     I    would 

probably  be  kill- 
ed before  long 
anyway,  I  a  d  - 
mitted  to  m  y  - 
self,  and  surely 
it  was  wise  to 
approach  death 
with  as  little 
bodily  fatigue  as 
possible. 

About  sunset 
the  great  snake 
roused  itself 
and  sluggishly 
moved  into  the 
neighboring 
wood. 

I    w  a  i  t  e  d  a 
precautionary 
interval,    lest    it 
should   return, 
and    then    de- 
s  c  e  n  d  i  n  g   the 
tree  very  quickly 
made  my  way  in 
the  dusk  to  the 
river    bank, 
where    I    recov- 
er e  d    my    rifle. 
But   out    of   lin- 
gering fear  of 
the    crab    en- 
countered in  the  morning 
1    withdrew    to    a  close 
bi.d-wC  of  cane,  and    there 
took    up   my  quarters   for 
the  night,  secure,  as  I  thought, 
against  a  recurrence  of  most  of 
the    dangers    which    I    had    as 
yet  encountered. 

Oppressed  as  I  was  with 
weariness  I  could  not  sleep — 
apprehension  of  what  yet  might 
befall  me  kept  me  on  the  rack. 
The  noisome  smell  of  the 
snake  seemed  to  my  excited  im- 
agination to  hang  about  me 
still,  and  the  faintness  and  gid- 
diness which  it  had  induced  in- 
creased. 

To  be  continued. 
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'HASTA  of  Siski- 
you has  long  been 
called  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch 
of  California  moun- 
tains. The  Shasta 
district,  which  in- 
cludes portions  of 
five  counties  and 
covers  a  territory  lar- 
ger than  the  State  of 
Vermont,  has  been 
known  and  loved  by 
hunters,  botanists 
and  travelers  ever 
since  its  discovery. 
Asa  Gray,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  John  Muir, 
Thomas  Starr  King, 
hundreds  of  others 
linked  their  names  with  this  wild  region 
long  before  the  railroad  builders  pierced 
its  fastnesses.  Every  summer  since  the 
early  fifties  men  have  camped  in  the 
Shasta  region,  hunting,  fishing,  climbing 
the  peaks,  and  the  vast  wilderness  is  still 
unspoiled.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  visited 
Shasta  every  summer  for  years,  finding 
unfailing  charms  in  that  wild  mountain 
land.  It  is  now  becoming  the  best- 
known  camping  region  in  California. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  saw 
Mount  Shasta,  the  railroad  was  pushing 
up  the  Sacramento  Valley,  but  everything 
beyond  Red  Bluffs  was  staging.  The 
highway  swept  in  mighty  curves  along 
the  broad  river,  crossing  creeks  and 
ridges,  through  forests  of  white  oaks, 
great  of  stature  as  the  oaks  of  Eng- 
lish parks,  and  past  fringes  of  cotton- 
woods  and  sycamores,  hung  to  their 
summits  with  curtains  of  wild  grape  and 
white  clematis.  Sometimes  the  superb 
highway  swung  close  to  the  foothills, 
where  live  oaks  and  digger  pines  tow- 
ered above  the  acres  of  manzanita  ;  some- 
times it  was  high  on  the  bluft's,  above 
wide  rivers  flowing  past ;  but  always  it 
was  the  one  bond  linking  the  wild  north- 


ern counties  of  Trinity,  Shasta  and  Siski- 
you with  the  lowlands  and  the  cities. 
Over  it,  and  over  all  the  open  valley  of 
the  upper  Sacramento,  towered  the  white 
mountain  masses  of  Shasta,  shining  down 
on  the  State  House  dome  in  Sacramento 
and  the  tule  islands  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Years  ago,  when  men  first  began  to  set- 
tle this  northland,  the  gold  seekers,  push- 
ing into  Shasta  and  Trinity,  founding 
mining  camps  and  towns,  were  awed  by 
the  great  mountain  that  overlooked  the 
lesser  hills.  They  slowly  subdued  the  In- 
dian tribes  and  settled  in  the  many  small 
and  beautiful  valleys,  where  they  yielded  to 
the  subtle  influence  of  the  region.     Other 
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Californians  may  be  rovers,  but  these, 
whose  homes  were  builded  forty  years 
ago  in  the  shadows  of  the  Shasta  pines, 
live  and  die  there,  with  the  simple  faith- 
fulness of  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  The 
whole  foothill  land  is  furrowed  with  their 
ancient  toil.  They  have  torn  down  the 
walls  of  rock  and  sifted  the  sands  of 
thousands  of  streams.  Their  forgotten 
camps  once  throbbed  with  the  strong  life 
of  men,  and  now  the  land  lies  waste,  but 
they  still  live  on  and  on  in  log  cabins  by 
half  acres  of  orchard  nested  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains.  Where  the  old  stage 
roads  scattered  from  the  valley  towns  and 
climbed  the  low  foothills  to  the  difficult 
mountain  passes  the  borders  of  the  Shasta 
region  begin.  It  was  so  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  railroad  ;  it  is  so  still,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  otherwise.  You  can  turn  west 
from  the  valley,  up  the  cottonwood 
streams,  into  the  Trinity  ranges,  or  east, 
about  the  bases  of  Lassen,  or  into  the 
high  pastures  toward  Modoc  ;  but  every- 
where, over  a  circle  whose  radius  is  more 
than    a   hundred    miles,    you    are    in    the 


mountain  empire  of  Shasta  of  Siskiyou. 
The  land  for  mining  camp  stories,  wild 
adventures  and  ancient  outlawries  is  in 
these  wooded  foothills  extending  from 
the  base  of  Lassen  to  the  Trinity  River, 
and  the  Humboldt  ranges,  forming  the 
bodyguard  of  King  Shasta.  How  a 
sketch  map  of  this  territory  would  glow 
with  color  were  it  dotted  with  yellow  for 
every  bar  and  flat  and  curve  where  men 
have  struck  a  pick  or  swung  a  rocker !  It 
would  glow  yet  more  if  every  place  where 
men  had  perished  by  violence  or  disease 
were  marked  by  a  crimson  cross.  Over 
and  over  one  finds  the  story  of  the  oil- 
well  region  of  Pennsylvania  repeated  in 
the  deserted  mining  camps,  with  this  dif- 
ference—  that  much  of  the  land  here  is 
valuable  and  is  gradually  coming  into 
use  for  horticultural  purposes. 

There  is  a  book  waiting  to  be  written 
on  the  neglected  land  of  the  gateways  to 
Shasta,  where  the  pioneer  miners,  few  in 
numbers  and  worn  out  with  toils,  sit  in 
their  cabin  doors  by  their  exhausted 
placers. 
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Once  their  camps  were  five  hundred 
strong,  and  they  built  mountain  cit- 
ies of  stone  and  brick,  over  which  the 
wild  vines  climb  in  these  latter  daj's.  The 
very  wheels  of  the  great  stages  that 
rushed  along  their  hewn  highways  have 
worn  deep  furrows  in  the  rock  ;  but  now, 
since  the  railroad  days,  there  is  no  more 
staging.  In  those  days  there  were  high- 
waymen and  mountain  bandits  and  the 
swift  justice  of  Judge  Lynch  ;  there 
were  Indian  wars  and  massacres,  and  long 
hunting  expeditions  into  the  mountains, 
north  and  east  and  west.  Even  now 
the  impress  of  the  mining  epoch  is  upon 
all  this  foothill  region,  so  that  not  even 
the  summer  tourist  can  escape  its  mas- 
tery or  fail  to  drink  in  its  legends.  Its 
streams  are  laden  with  trout,  its  woods 
are  full  of  game  and  its  people  are  the 
most  friendly  of  all  the  primeval  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  an  old,  old  land,  with  its  silver- 
gray  pines  and  its  innumerable  ruins  of 
the  "  days  of  '49." 

Fancy  taking  one's  rod  at  the  ancient 
stage  station   of    Igo  and  being  told  by 


a  solitary  old  miner  that  "  trout  was 
plenty  in  the  riffles  in  Paradise."  You 
discover  that  Paradise,  where  once  a 
thousand  voters  dwelt,  now  consists  of 
a  few  empty  cabins  by  the  stream  ;  all 
else  has  fallen  in  decay,  or  has  been 
swept  by  forest  fires.  You  fish  by  the 
broken  buttresses  of  the  bridges,  you 
circle  monumental  accumulations  of  de- 
bris, you  gather  cherries  by  the  stream 
from  trees  run  wild  and  roses  from  some- 
one's long  -  forgotten  garden.  At  last 
you  catch  your  finest  trout  from  the  very 
summer  crossing  of  Crystal  Creek,  where 
teamsters,  stage  drivers  and  miners  from 
distant  camps  splashed  across  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  till  the  wrinkled  lime- 
stone floor  was  worn  down  by  many  a 
hoof  stroke. 

Such  a  land,  although  it  were  a  very 
paradise  of  game,  a  wilderness  of  bloom 
and  beauty,  can  never  again  seem  other 
than  old,  though  this  fact  may  prove  an 
added  charm.  Men  will  always  find  pleas- 
ure in  outdoor  life  in  regions  like  Syria 
and  Morocco,  where  every  step  is  on  the 
dust  of    buried    empires.     Lion    hunting 
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among  the  ruins  of  "  Tadmor  of  the  Wilder- 
ness," the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  in  the 
reeds  of  the  lower  Jordan,  deer  stalking  on 
the  upper  peak  of  Ararat,  crocodile  shoot- 
ing along  the  Nile,  all  gain  an  added  zest 
from    the    atmosphere    of   the   past,    and 


the  California  of  the  mining  period  has 
already  retreated  into  the  mists  of  dis- 
tance. The  grizzly  makes  his  home  in 
deserted  tunnels  and  walks  in  the  roofless 
grass-grown  cabins  of  forgotten  foothill 
camps. 
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lUtinCjhas  con- 
iDt  a  i  n  e  d 
from  time  to  time, 
since  the  i  n  t  r  o  - 
duction  of  "  flash" 
light  photography 
about  three  years 
ago,  short  articles 
on  this  interesting 
branch  of  amateur 
•  photography,  es- 
pecially concern- 
ing its  application 
to  other  sports, 
both  in  doors  and 
out  ;  but  as  yet  no 

^ thorough    treat- 

""  ment  of  the  com- 

plete subject,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
has  been  presented  to  its  many  readers. 

"  Flash "  light  photography,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  is  actually  less  than  five 
years  old,  but  in  that  short  time  it  has  had 
a  truly  wonderful  growth.  Five  years 
ago  the  popular  "flash  "  picture  was  an 
impossibility  ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  photographs.  The  amateur  is 
no  longer  dependent  upon  sunlight  alone 
for  his  instantaneous  "shots"  with  the 
hand  or  detective  camera.  Thanks  to 
magnesium  he  can  now  photograph  at 
night,  indoors,  under  the  open  sky,  or  in 
the  recesses  of  the  earth  where  the  sun's 
rays  never  penetrate. 

Burning  magnesium  metal  has  long 
been  known  as  a  source  of  actinic  or 
photographic  light,  and  in  the  form  of 
coiled  wire  or  ribbon  had  been  used  to 
illuminate  subterranean  subjects  for  pho- 
tographing before  the  introduction  of 
*'  flash  "  light  photography.  In  this  way 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the  Oriental  trav- 
eler and  writer,  made  his  photographs  of 
the    mysterious    '•  coffer "    in    the    Great 


Pyramid  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Piazzi  photographed  the  interior  of 
Cheops  in  a  similar  manner,  and  Mariat 
the  picturesque  Alderspach  rocks  in  Prus- 
sian Silesia.  Nadar,  of  Paris,  photo- 
graphed various  interesting  subjects  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  different 
places  ;  and  others,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  this  country  —  especially 
in  mines  and  caves — had  made  success- 
ful photographs  by  means  of  the  mag- 
nesium ribbon  before  the  invention  of 
the  magnesium  "  flash  "  light. 

But  all  these  photographs  were  made 
by  what  is  technically  termed  "timed  " 
exposures.  It  required  at  least  several 
seconds  to  sufficiently  impress  the  dusky 
subjects  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
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photographic  plate  by  means  of  the  light 
from  the  burning  metal.  And  some  of 
these  photographs  were  made  on  even  the 
slower  collodion  or  "  wet  "  plates,  before 
the  advent  of  gelatine  emulsion  dry 
plates,  as  early  even  as  in  the  sixties  of 
the  present  century. 

Dry  plates  being  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  older  collodion  emulsion  plates, 
photography  by  means  of  artificial  light 
was,  with  their  introduction,  correspond- 
ingly facilitated  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
German  chemists  Gaedicke  and  Miethe 
thought  to  powder  the  magnesium  metal 
and  flash  it  into  instantaneous  combustion 
by  means  of  guncotton,  gunpowder,  chlo- 
rate of  potash  or  a  similar  explosive,  that 
instantaneous  .photographs  were  possible 
by  means  of  artificial  light. 

The  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon  had 
previously  been  wound  in  coils  upon  a 
reel  and  automatically  unwound  as  the 
metal  was  consumed,  so  that  a  light  of 
uniform  intensity  during  the  exposure 
could  be  maintained. .  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  far  more  intense  light 
could  be  obtained  by  burning  the  mag- 
nesium in  pure  oxygen,  and  this  it  was 
which  probably  suggested  the  advantages 
from  burning  the  metal  with  substances 


which  easily  and  freely  give  off  oxygen. 
The  chemists  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  first 
called  attention  to  the  great  light  power 
of  metallic  magnesium  when  burned  ;  and 
photo  -  metric  examinations  showed  that 
a  magnesium  wire  10  mm.  long  and  0.3 
mm.  in  diameter  was  capable  of  evolv- 
ing a  light  equal  to  that  furnished  by 
seventy -four  stearine"  candles,  and  but 
•^b.d  times  less  in  intensity  that  of  the  sun 
when  at  an  altitude  of  37°  above  the  hori- 
zon. In  those  days,  however,  the  metal 
was  far  too  expensive  for  general  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  it  was  consequently 
but  little  used,  except  in  experiment  and 
in  unusual  cases  when  no  other  light  was 
available. 

When  the  method  for  preparing  the 
metal  by  means  of  electrotypic  processes 
was  announced  it  became  so  much 
cheaper  than  formerly  that  a  new  impetus 
was  given  to  experiments  with  it.  The 
greatest  activity  was  always  shown  at 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  Messrs.  Gaedicke 
and  Miethe  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
make  the  light  practicable  for  general 
workers  and  amateurs. 

The  process  which  they  announced  was 
at  once  eagerly  adopted  all  over  the  pho- 
tographic   world,    greater   activity  being 
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shown  in  this  country,  perhaps,  than  any- 
where else.  Various  were  the  modifica- 
tions suggested  for  using  the  powdered 
metal  and  many  improvements  were  made 
by  well  -  known  experimenters,  mostly 
amateurs,  like  O.  G.  Mason,  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Piffard, 
of  the  same  city,  and  Prof.  Charles  Ehr- 
mann, associate  editor  of  the  Photogj-aphic 
Times. 

Gaedicke  himself,  whose  researches 
"were  the  most  systematic  and  exhaustive, 
calculated  that  it  required  about  fifteen 
grains  of  the  pure  metal  to  sufficiently  il- 
luminate an  ordinary  subject  for  photo- 
graphing ;  but  Herr  Gaedicke  used  an 
ingeniously  -  contrived  glass  lantern  for 
burning  the  magnesium  in  such  a  waj'' 
that  the  products  of  combustion  were 
carried  off  in  a  chimney  and  there  was 
very  little,  if  any,  waste  of  light  force. 
Other  ingenious  lamps  and  appliances  for 
burning  the  metal  were  constructed,  and 
the  process  was  from  time  to  time  greatly 
simplified,  until  now  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  make  a  good  "flash  "  picture  in  doors 
or  out,  an  interior,  portrait,  group  of 
friends  or  a  bit  of  landscape. 

Pure  magnesium  in  powdered  form, 
flashed  in  one  of  the  specially-construct- 
ed lamps,  or  simply  from  an  asbestus  sup- 
port at  the  right  elevation  and  in  front  of 
a  simple  cardboard  or  reflecting  screen, 
now  accomplishes  all  that  is  desired.  The 
expensive  and  poisonous  compounds  have 
fortunately  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  it  is  found  that  not  only  is  a 
great  danger  removed,  but  that  the  light 
force  of  the  burning  metal  is  considera- 
bly increased.  No  substance  should  be 
employed  in  the  compound  which  tends 
to  deteriorate  its  color  ;  guncotton  makes 
the  light  yellow,  and  the  addition  of  much 
carbon  or  sugar  produces  a  great  deal  of 
smoke.  The  natural  intense  blue  flame  of 
the  pure  metal  is  most  powerful  in  its  ac- 
tinic properties.  More  than  one  death 
was  reported  from  explosions  of  magnesi- 
um in  connection  with  dangerous  com- 
pounds. Guncotton  is  perhaps  the  safest 
medium,  after  all,  if  explosives  must  be 
used. 

The  same  camera  and  lens  used  for 
other  photographic  purposes  are  equally 
as  good  for  this  interesting  branch  of 
work,  provided  the  lens  be  a  fairly  quick 
working  one  and  the  plates  employed 
reasonably  sensitive.  The  magnesium 
metal  may  be  purchased  in  powdered 
form  all  ready  for  use  and  costs  but  fifty 


cents  per  ounce.  An  excellent  com- 
pound, non-explosive  and  otherwise  per- 
fectly harmless,  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
"cartridges"  of  different  sizes.  These 
cost  from  about  five  cents  apiece  to  two 
or  three  times  that  amount,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  "  cartridge,"  and  are  very 
convenient,  especially  to  the  traveling 
photographer,  as  no  measuring  or  weigh- 
ing is  required  and  they  are  always  ready 
for  use.  When  capped  they  may  be  used 
out  of  doors,  even  during  a  gentle  rain. 
Supplied  with  these  "  cartridges  "  or  the 
pure  metal  in  powdered  form  and  a  simple 
reflecting  screen,  which  is  attached  to  a 
support  for  the  powder  when  burned,  we 
are  ready  to  practically  take  up  this  in- 
teresting work.  Let  us  consider  separate- 
ly the  various  kinds  of  "  flash  "  light  pho- 
tographs, so  that  we  may  learn  definitely 
just  how  to  make  each  kind  in  the  easiest 
and  most  successful  manner.  And  first, 
the  portrait  indoors  or  group  of  three  or 
four  individuals. 

In  posing  your  subject  for  a  portrait 
use  a  plain  background  considerably 
lighter  than  is  required  for  daylight  ex- 
posures, and  place  the  subject  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  background  that  no  di- 
rect shadows  will  be  cast  upon  it.  The 
circular  reflecting  screen  is  placed  ob- 
liquely against  the  subject,  and  the  cam- 
era is  stationed  at  its  proper  place,  at  one 
side  of  the  source  of  light.  The  exposing 
support  is  stationed  at  the  side  of  the 
subject  which  is  to  be  principally  illumi- 
nated, and  at  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
The  arrangement  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram. 
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A  camera  such  as  we  have  described  is 
stationed  at  E  and  focused  upon  the  sit- 
ter at  B.  A  candle  held  close  to  the  head 
of  the  sitter  may  be  found  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  sharp  focus,  if  the  lights 
in  the  room  are  very  dim.     The  magne- 
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sium  is  supported  at  D,  with  a  reflecting 
screen  behind  it,  and  when  a  side  screen 
is  employed  to  more  evenly  illuminate 
both  sides  of  the  subject  it  is  placed  at 
C.    The  background  extends  from  A  to  A. 

If  the  light  is  placed  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  subject,  the  lens  being  a  fairly 
quick  working  one,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  of  the  metal  will  be  found  sufficient 
to  give  a  perfect  exposure  upon  an  ordi- 
narily sensitive  dry  plate. 

When  the  light  for  any  reason  is  at 
greater  distances  from  the  subject,  the 
quantity  of  metal  must  be  proportion- 
ately increased  until,  it  may  be  safe  to 
say,  as  much  as  sixt}''  or  ninety  grains 
are  required  for  illuminating  a  large  hall 
in  which  are  grouped  a  number  of  persons 
or  a  small  audience.  The  farther  the 
subject  from  the  source  of  light  of  course 
the  softer  will  be  the  shadows  and  the 
longer  the  time  required  to  make  a  cor- 
rect exposure.  Actual  trial  at  this  point 
is  more  valuable  than  any  instruction 
which  can  be  given,  and  experience  will 
prove  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  teacher. 
I  would  caution  against  the  too  rigid  use 
of  reflectors.  By  properly  diffusing  the 
light  they  may  often  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  and  a  delicacy  and  softness  ob- 
tained like  that  peculiar  to  daylight  pic- 
tures, and  which  we  so  often  miss  in 
"  flash  "  light  photographs.  A  white  mus- 
lin screen  interposed  between  the  source 
of  light  and  the  subject  causes  a  thorough 
diffusion  of  the  light,  at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  the  light  force.  Should  this 
screen  produce  at  times  a  certain  flatness 
in  effect,  the  fault  may  easily  be  con- 
trolled by  partly  wetting  the  muslin. 
Striking  "  Rembrandt "  effects,  as  they 
are  called,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  side  reflector. 

The  subject  is  focused  as  for  an  or- 
dinary portrait,  and  then  the  lights  in  the 
■room  are  turned  down,  the  plate  holder  is 
adjusted  to  the  camera,  the  slide  with- 
drawn and  the  cap  removed.  We  are 
now  ready  for  the  exposure.  By  means 
of  a  short  fuse  the  powder  is  ignited,  and 
the  intense  blue  flash  resulting  illuminates 
the  subject  so  that  it  is  as  accurately  im- 
pressed upon  the  faithful  dry  plate  as  if 
the  rays  of  Old  Sol  himself  were  present. 
The  cap  is  then  replaced  on  the  lens,  the 
slide  reinserted  and  the  lights  turned  up. 
In  making  groups  the  same  operations 
are  performed,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  number  of  individuals  are  photo- 
graphed instead  of  one. 


The  development  of  magnesium  "flash" 
negatives  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of 
other  instantaneously  exposed  plates  ;  and 
this  has  already  been  described  in  Out- 
ing.* The  same  formula  there  recom- 
mended may  here  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, and  the  same  precautions  must  be 
observed  in  commencing  development 
slowly  and  with  weak  solutions.  The 
amateur  who  has  been  using  with  success 
a  favorite  developer,  however,  is  not  ad- 
vised to  change  it  for  this  particular 
work.  Let  him  simply  weaken  it  some- 
what by  the  addition  of  a  little  pure 
water,  and  proceed  slowly  in  the  develop- 
ment until  all  the  detail  is  out.  Then 
he  can  strengthen  his  solutions  to  their 
normal  condition  and  thus  intensify  the 
plate  to  the  proper  degree  for  print- 
ing. 

The  fixing,  washing  and  subsequent 
processes  are  the  same  with  magnesium 
"  flash  "  light  negatives  as  with  other 
plates,  and  they  are  of  course  printed  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  excellent  "  flash  "  light  photographs 
entitled  "Leap  Year"  and  "Four  of  a 
Kind  "  were  made  by  Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bart- 
lett,  a  skillful  lady  amateur  of  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  has  made  a  name  for  her- 
self in  photographic  circles  by  the  many 
interesting  and  well-executed  "  flash  "  light 
photographs  which  she  has  shown  at  the 
various  exhibitions.  In  referring  to  these 
two  pictures  she  writes  :  "  The  magne- 
sium powder,  about  thirty  grains,  was 
exploded  before  a  reflector,  or,  more  ex- 
actly, in  a  flash  pan  made  for  the  purpose 
from  an  ordinary  pressed  tin  wash  basin. 
An  iron  teaspoon  cut  from  its  handle  was 
riveted  within,  considerably  below  the 
centre,  and  over  this  was  made  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  so  that  the  powder 
could  be  ignited  with  a  stick  of  glowing 
punk.  The  basin  was  provided  with  a 
candle,  and  also  with  legs  to  make  it 
stand  erect." 

Other  interesting  "flash"  light  pictures 
are  those  made  by  Mr.  R.  Clinton  Fuller, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  others,  of  night- 
blooming  cereus  in  flower.  Mr.  B.  Grant, 
of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  is  reported 
to  have  photographed  very  successfully 
the  night  -  blooming  cereus  which  is  so 
common  on  that  island.  The  flower,  as 
is  well  known,  opens  at  the  commence- 
ment of  night  and  fades  away  under  the 
action  of  sunlight,  about  9  o'clock  in  the 

*  See  articles  on  "  Instantaneous  Photography,"  Outing 
for  December,  1889,  and  January,  1890. 
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morning,  so  that  it  is  onl}^  possible  to 
photograph  them  in  their  glory  at  night 
by  means  of  the  magnesium  "flash." 

Next  to  portraiture,  magnesium  light 
has  undoubtedly  found  its  most  useful 
application  in  the  photographing  of  in- 
teriors, especially  large  halls  filled  with 
audiences,  and  stage  pictures  in  theatres. 
The  first  attempt  in  the  former  direction 
was  made,  I  think,  by  the  writer,  in  the 
winter  of  1888.  The  subject  was  the 
Press  Club  banquet  given  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Cockerill,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  the  place  was  the 
grand  dining  saloon  of  Delmonico's.  Two 
cameras  were  employed  and  an  unusual 
quantity  of  magnesium  metal  in  combi- 
nation with  powerful  oxidizers.  Though 
the  immense  hall  was  lighted  at  the  time 
by  electricity,  and  there  were  probably 
over  two  hundred  journalists  present,  all 
talking,  laughing  or  eating,  the  result  was 
considered  highly  successful  under  the 
circumstances.  George  G.  Rockwood 
soon  after  made  good  photographs  of 
even  larger  subjects,  by  means  of  "flash" 
light,  and  A.  Peebles  Smith  photographed 
Professor  Cromwell's  lecture  audiences 
and  stage  scenery.  Such  photographs 
soon  became  very  popular,  and  managers 
issued,  as  souvenirs,  pictures  made  of 
their  plays  in  progress  by  means  of 
"flash"  light  photography. 

An  ingenious  method  for  photograph- 
ing the  interior  of  a  dwelling  house  where 
an  entire  suite  of  rooms  is  desired  to  be 
shown  was  described  in  the  Photographic 
Times  of  July  12,  1889.     In  so  deep  a  sub- 


ject one  flash,  of  course,  would  be  useless 
to  illuminate  more  than  the  first  room, 
but  a  number  of  exposures  in  the  separate 
rooms  would  make  the  exposure  of  the 
entire  plate  satisfactory.  This  was  ex- 
actly what  was  done.  The  camera  was 
placed  in  the  first  room,  looking  through, 
the  other  apartments,  and  separate  flashes 
of  about  fifteen  grains  of  pure  magnesium 
in  a  pine  lamp  were  made  from  opposite 
sides  of  each  room  in  succession,  the  lens 
being  capped  between  the  exposures  and 
the  focus  changed  for  each  apartment,  so 
that  all  the  rooms  were  equally  sharp  and 
evenly  illuminated. 

Before  taking  up  the  making  of  photo- 
graphs out  of  doors  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium "  flash  "  light  I  want  to  describe 
an  ingenious  lamp  for  use  in  photograph- 
ing interiors  and  portraits,  for  it  is  so  sim- 
ple that  any  amateur  can  make  one  for 
himself.  It  was  invented  by  the  Cheva- 
lier August  Lohr,  and  is  made  of  ham- 
mered or  welded  brass,  and  attached  to 
the  end  of  an  ordinary  candlestick  when 
in  use.  To  an  ordinary  blast  pipe  is  ad- 
justed a  rubber  tube  with  a  mouthpiece 
through  which  a  powerful  current  of  air 
can  be  forced  by  blowing.  Circular 
troughs  are  filled  with  alcohol  or  benzine, 
either  with  or  without  a  cotton  wick,  and 
the  blast  pipe  is  charged  with  pure  mag- 
nesium powder.  The  alcohol  being  ig- 
nited, when  the  exposure  is  desired  a 
current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  tube  by 
blowing.  The  powder  is  thus  forced  from 
the  tube  upon  the  alcohol  flame,  where  a 
perfect  combustion  at  once  takes  place. 
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An  angry  sky,  where  gray  clouds  fly. 

Like  great  ships  sailing  fast  ; 
On  uplands  bleak  the  bare  boughs  creak. 

Bending  before  the  blast. 
Long  and  lonely  and  steep  the  way. 

But  I  cheerily  climb  the  height ; 
For  the  sun  shines  in  my  heart  to-day. 

And  the  stormy  world  looks  bright. 

A  forest  glade  enchanted,  green  and  golden. 

Beneath  a  sky,  serenely  soft  and  blue  ; 
The  whispering  leaves,  on  giant  boughs  and  olden, 

Let  happy  dancing  rays  of  sunlight  through. 
Chequering  the  fern.     Sweet  echo  flying 

Flings  back  to  me  the  joyous  sounds  she  hears  ; 
But  in  my  heart  autumnal  winds  are  sighing. 

And  all  my  world  is  gray  with  rain  of  tears. 

Chas.  Prescott  Shermon. 


A     VERMONT     FOX     HUNT. 


BY    ORRIN     WHEELER    HARD. 


LEET  as  the 
wind,  agile 
in  motion, 
cunning  in 
action,  keen 
of  scent, 
light  of 
foot,  strong 
of  limb  and 
subtle  for 
prey  is  the 
red  fox  of 
Vermont, 
and  no  t  - 
withstand- 
ing the  re- 
lentless war 
that  has 
been  waged 
against  him 
with  gun  and  trap 
these  many  years  he 
is  the  most  numerous 
of  the  game  animals 
in  New  England. 
Prior  to  1841,  when  the  law  putting  a 
bounty  on  foxes  was  repealed,  from  4,000 
to  8,000  were  killed  annually  in  Vermont 
alone,  says  Thompson  in  his  history. 
There  is,  again,  a  bounty  law  gotten  up  in 
the  interest  of  turkey  breeders,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  turkeys  do  more  damage 
than  the  foxes.  The  fox  trappers  are  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  to  the  hun- 
ters, and  many  are  the  tricks  which  they 
play  upon  them. 


Anyone  can  set  a  trap,  but  not  every- 
one is  sportsman  enough  to  shoot  so  cun- 
ning an  animal  (when  running  before  the 
hounds),  who,  speed  failing,  has  tricks 
enough  in  his  head  to  baffle  the  keenest 
hunter,  and  to  put  at  fault  the  most 
knowing  dogs.  An  all -day  hunt  of  a 
New  England  fox,  free  on  his  native  hills, 
affords  a  health  -  giving,  leg  -  wearying, 
manly  exercise.  It  is  a  sport  still  popu- 
lar in  Vermont,  though  less  so  than  for- 
merly, and  one  which,  from  its  exciting 
nature  as  well  as  from  the  courage,  cool 
calculation,  endurance  and  patience  req- 
uisite in  those  who  thoroughly  follow 
and  appreciate  it,  may  well  be  termed 
the  king  of  Vermont's  sports.  Not 
every  day  can  Reynard's  brush  be  se- 
cured, though  there  is  rarely  a  day  when 
one  cannot  be  "started,"  and  the  true 
sportsman  counts  the  day  not  wholly  lost 
though  he  goes  home  without  blood. 

Fox  hunting  is  not  pursued  after  the 
English  fashion,  with  "packs"  of  hounds. 
One  to  two  or  three  are  commonly  used. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  horse 
to  follow  the  course  of  fox  and  hounds 
among  our  rugged  hills  and  mountains, 
where  the  chase  leads  through  thick  for- 
ests and  well-nigh  impenetrable  swamps 
and  up  declivities  to  be  scaled  only  by  the 
most  active  and  staunchest  hounds  The 
hunt  is  for  the  red  fox.  The  cross  and 
silver  foxes  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  un- 
known here.  His  body  measures  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches,  his  tail  from 
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sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  his  height 
is  three  and  a  quarter  hands.  From  seven 
to  twelve  pounds  is  the  weight  of  a  mature 
fox.  In  color  he  is  a  yellowish  red,  while 
the  outsides  of  the  ears,  fronts  of  legs  and 
feet  are  black;  the  chin  and  tip  of  the  tail 
are  usually  white  ;  the  tail  is  darker  than 
the  body,  most  of  its  hairs  being  tipped 
with  black.  The  eyes  are  set  close  to- 
gether and  forcibly  express,  as  does  the 
entire  head,  the  vigilant  and  crafty  nature 
of  the  animal. 

Though  sometimes  seen  skulking  about 
in  the  daytime  or  basking  in  the  sun,  the 
fox,  being  nocturnal  in  his  habits,  does  not 
usually  venture  much  abroad  until  night- 
fall. During  the  day  he  lies  concealed  in 
deep  woods,  curled  up  on  some  dry  knoll 
or  rock  or  in  some  remote  swamp,  and  at 
night  roams  over  hill  and  dale  in  search 
of  prey,  and  even  prowls  around  our  out- 
buildings. His  food  consists  of  rabbits, 
mice,  rats,  small  birds,  poultry,  frogs, 
snails  and  insects. 

Foxes  are  more  plentiful  in  inhabited 
countries  and  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion than  in  the  forest,  for,  though  its 
enemies  are  not  less,  food  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  open  fields  than  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Thete  are  all  more  easily  obtained 
than  hares  or  partridges,  and  when  mice 
are  plenty  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to 
Reynard  lambs  and  poultry  are  rarely  mo- 
lested. "  When  these  fail,  why,  what 
would  you  ?  An  honest  fox  must  live." 
It  is  said  that,  except  in  very  stormy 
weather,  or  during  the  breeding  season, 
the  fox  seldom  resorts  to  his  burrows,  un- 
less driven  home  by  his  fierce  pursuers. 
In  February  Reynard  a-wooing  goes,  and 
searches  far  and  near  for  sweethearts, 
toying  with  every  vixen  he  meets,  yet 
faithful  to  none,  for  his  love  is  m-ore 
evanescent  than  his  footprints  in  the 
melting  snow. 

In  April  the  vixen,  having  set  her  house 
in  order  and  cleaned  it  of  rubbish,  brings 
forth  her  young — usually  from  three  to 
six  at  a  litter.  Her  house  is  sometimes  a 
burrow  in  sandy  soil,  a  den  among  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  old  woods  a  hollow  log. 
In  from  four  to  five  weeks  the  queer, 
sprightly  little  pug-nosed  cubs  begin  their 
gambols  about  the  entrance. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  vouched 
for  on  excellent  authority,  that  while  the 
cubs  suckle  their  mother  the  hounds  will 
only  follow  her  for  a  short  time.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  if  by  chance  a  fox  is 
shot  at  such  a  time,  the  hounds  after  bit- 


ing and  mouthing  it  will  be  as  sick  as 
after  an  encounter  with  a  skunk. 

Our  dogs  are  strong,  well  made,  of 
great  courage  and  endurance,  and  they 
will  follow  a  started  fox  all  day,  all 
night  and  the  next  day,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  to  forty  miles,  unless  he 
takes  to  "  earth  "  or  comes  within  range 
of  the  ambushed  gun.  Keen  of  scent  and 
very  intelligent,  they  are  up  to  the  tricks 
of  the  fox  to  baffle  them  in  their  pursuit 
and  to  throw  them  off  the  trail.  When 
more  than  one  dog  is  used,  they  should 
hunt  together  and  run  close  instead  of 
stringing  out.  They  should  be  slow  in 
pursuit  and  work  steadily  in  full  cry,  in 
order  that  the  fox  may  circle  within 
range  of  the  hunter,  as  when  too  hard 
pressed  at  the  "  find "  he  is  apt  to  run 
straight  across  country. 

In  hunting  them  the  hound  "  hits  "  the 
scent  or  track  made  by  the  fox  in  his 
nocturnal  rambles,  and  by  following  it 
carefully  in  all  its  turnings  and  devious 
ways  comes  to  where  the  fox  has  con- 
cealed himself  for  the  day.  The  first 
token  of  Reynard's  presence  is  betrayed 
by  a  slight  but  anxious  whimper  or  whine 
of  the  "  challenging  "  hound.  Once  on 
his  feet  he  "  runs  his  foil "  by  doubling 
back  and  forth  on  the  same  path  or 
track  and  will  often  deceive  the  hounds, 
even  when  they  own  his  scent.  In  a  thick 
covert  a  fox  will  often  steal  away  un- 
perceived.  If  not  pressed  too  hard  he 
will  usually  run  in  a  large  circle,  often 
encompassing  the  base  of  some  hill  many 
times,  and  in  a  short  time  swing  around 
to  the  point  from  whence  he  started. 
The  shrewd  and  experienced  hunter, 
knowing  this  to  be  the  habit  of  the 
fox,  can  judge  of  the  course  he  will  take, 
and  stationing  himself  at  a  "  runway  "  he 
waits  for  a  shot. 

Should  the  fox  come  his  way,  and 
if  the  hunter  does  not  miss  him,  he  is 
borne  home  as  a  trophy  of  the  marksman's 
skill.  When  a  dog  fails  to  "hit  off"  the 
scent,  if  the  day  be  far  spent,  he  is  either 
taken  home  or  a  neighboring  covert  tried 
for  a  fresh  fox. 

And  now  for  a  glimpse  at  the  real  hunt. 
By  the  middle  of  autumn  Reynard  has 
come  from  his  helpless  babyhood  to 
months  of  discretion  and  a  large  and 
growing  capacity  for  taking  care  of  him- 
self. The  weapons  used  are  double-barrel 
shotguns  of  such  weight  and  bore  as  may 
suit  one's  particular  fancy.  For  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength,  a  twelve-bore  gun, 
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weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds, 
will  be  heavy  enough.  Its  calibre  should 
be  such  that  it  will  properly  chamber  a 
full  charge  of  BB  shot,  for  the  force  of 
lighter  shot  is  apt  to  be  broken  by  the 
fox's  thick  fur.  Still  heavier  pellets  might 
be  used — say  BBB  or  A. 

Not  so  carefully  bred  as  they  should  be, 
our  hounds  can  not  be  easily  classified. 
They  resemble  the  old  Southern  foxhound 
more  than  the  modern  English,  and  for 
our  purpose  are  much  ahead  of  the  latter. 
Unlike  him,  they  are  not  fleet,  swiftness 
here  being  highly  objectionable.  Our 
best  dogs  answer  admirably  Shakespeare's 
description  in  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  :  " 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spar- 
tan kind,  so  flewed,  so  sanded  ;  and  their 
heads  are  hung  with  ears  that  sweep  away 
the  morning  dew  ;  crook-kneed  and  dew- 
lapped,  like  Thessalian  bulls  ;  slow  in  pur- 
suit, but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,  each 
under  each." 

The  most  common  colors  are  black  and 
tan,  or  white  flecked  with  yellow.  Their 
tails  are  slim  and  clean  as  a  pointer's,  not 
bushy  like  the  English  hounds.  A  loud 
and  musical  voice  is  a  very  desirable 
quality,  and  this  many  of  our  dogs  have 
in  perfection.  A  weak-voiced  hound  is  a 
continual  worry,  and  one  with  a  discord- 
ant voice  grates  on  the  ear.  When  the 
game  is  started  the  dog  should  give 
tongue  continually,  in  order  that  you  (and 
the  fox  as  well)  may  always  know  just 
where  he  is. 

Our  method  of  hunting  the  fox  is  founded 
on  his  habit  of  running  in  circles,  and  in 
certain  runways  as  he  goes  from  hill  to 
hill  or  from  wood  to  wood.  If  he  "  plays  " 
in  small  circles  encompassing  an  acre  or 
so,  as  he  often  will  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time  before  a  slow  dog,  you  cautiously 
work  up  to  leeward  of  him  and  try  your 
■chances  for  a  shot.  If  he  encircles  the 
whole  hill-,  or  crosses  from  hill  to  hill, 
there  are  certain  points  which  every  fox, 
whether  stranger  or  to  this  particular 
woodland  born,  is  likely  to  take  in  his 
way,  but  not  sure  to  do  so.  Having 
learned  these  points  by  hearsay  or  experi- 
ence, you  take  your  post  at  the  nearest  or 
likeliest  one,  and  between  hope  and  fear 
await  your  opportunity.  Now  get  with 
all  speed  to  the  narrow  defile  which  di- 
vides those  two  small  hills,  for  through 
this  the  fox  will  pretty  surely  pass  as  he 
emerges  from  the  swamp  where  he  was 
caught  frogging.  Conceal  yourself  in  that 


clump  of  cedars  on  the  north  side,  and 
when  he  passes  out  and  down  that  easy 
slope,  and  takes  the  footpath  between  the 
alders  and  the  spine  of  the  hill,  give  it  to 
him  on  the  jump,  aiming  about  six  inches 
ahead  of  his  nose. 

The  hounds  are  out  of  hearing,  two 
miles  away.  A  chipmunk  scurries  through 
the  leaves,  the  red  squirrels  chatter  in  the 
hemlocks,  the  chickadees  draw  nigh  to 
peer  at  you  out  of  idle  curiosity,  and  a 
blue  jay  comes  to  upbraid  you  for  your 
intrusion.  But  hark  !  above  the  din  of  the 
feathered  and  furry  tribe,  your  ear  catches 
the  faint  and  far-away  note  of  the  baying 
hounds,  swelling,  dying,  swelling,  but  cer- 
tainly drawing  near.  You  listen  to  every 
sound  and  watch  with  bated  breath  the 
point  of  egress.  There  comes  Reynard, 
trotting  gently  down  the  grade ;  now 
steady  your  nerves,  cock  your  gun,  sight 
across  the  barrels,  pull  the  trigger,  and  as 
the  smoke  goes  leisurely  upward  behold 
the  fox,  with  a  slight  spring  upward,  fall 
back  dead.  There  he  lies  done  to  death  ; 
let  the  dogs  mouth  him,  it  is  their  only 
reward  for  this  mxorning's  race.  A  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  sadness  comes  over 
you,  but  in  the  exultation  of  the  chase  it 
is  soon  forgotten. 

One  November  day  when  the  hoar  frost 
had  laid  a  heavy  rime  on  the  brown  fields 
and  fence  rails,  just  as  the  sun  was  gild- 
ing the  western  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains  and  flooding  the  vales  with  a 
halo  of  light,  I  heard  the  baying  of  a 
hound  and  knew  at  once  that  my  friend 
Walter  was  afield  with  his  dog  Sport,  and 
I  set  out  to  join  him  in  the  hundred-acre 
pasture  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
field  was  nearly  square,  with  a  deep  gully 
running  diagonally  through  it  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  triangles.  It  was  also  situ- 
ated about  midway  between  Mud  and 
Little  Otter  creeks,  with  woods  on  either 
side. 

On  a  level  plateau,  near  the  centre  of 
the  field,  Sport  came  upon  Reynard  quietly 
hunting  for  mice  among  the  tall  tufts  of 
dead  grass  that  covered  the  ground.  He 
was  soon  started,  and  being  fresh,  raced 
away  at  a  lively  pace,  followed  by  the 
hound  in  full  cry  ;  and  then  began  the 
excitement  of  the  day.  Round  and  round 
he  went,  circling  and  recircling  the  field, 
all  the  while  in  plain  view,  and  every  now 
and  then  squatting  on  his  haunches,  and 
with  a  knowing  look,  seeming  to  say, 
"Catch  me  if  you  can."  "Never  did  I 
hear  such  gallant  chiding ;    for,   besides 
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the  groves,  the  skies,  the  fountains,  every 
region  near  seemed  all  one  mutual  cry." 
Again  the  fox  squared  away,  his  reeking 
scent  steaming  hot  in  the  nostrils  of 
Sport,  who  was  singing  "  Ow-ow-ow  !  " 
and  telling  us  to  look  sharp  for  the  run- 
way. "  Now,"  said  Walter,  •'  he  is  going 
to  run  the  north  side  of  Chamberlm's 
woods,  and  then  make  for  the  glebe."  We 
hurried  on  fast  as  our  legs  would  carry  us 
— keeping  to  the  leeward  of  the  fox,  as  is 
customary  when  running  in  the  open  — 
and  took  our  station  about  fifty  rods  from 
the  corner  of  the  woods. 

The  hound's  blood  was  now  up,  and  he 
pressed  the  fox  hard  and  close.  On  he 
came,  every  muscle  tense,  racing  for  dear 
life,  passing  within  twenty  rods  of  us. 
Walter,  having  already  cocked  both  bar- 
rels, dropped  on  his  knees,  raised  his  gun 
quickly  to  his  shoulder  and  fired  as  he 
passed  on  a  keen  lope.  He  gave  a  spring, 
vaulted  the  fence  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.  As  Walter  raised  himself  up 
and  slowly  proceeded  to  reload,  with  a 
look  of  disgust  plainly  visible  on  his 
otherwise  placid  countenance,  he  said  : 
"  That  is  the  first  fox  I've  missed  since  I 
came  from  Massachusetts." 

When,  as  frequently  happens,  the  scent 
fails  entirely  —  such  as  the  fox  crossing 
water,  running  through  a  flock  of  sheep, 
"  heading  back  "  in  another  direction,  run- 
ning along  or  lying  upon  a  wall,  fence  or 
rock — the  hound  "  gives  no  tongue,"  sud- 
denly stops,  throws  up  his  head  and  is  at 
"  fault."  In  our  case  as  soon  as  the  dog 
ceased  baying  we  knew  the  fox  had  taken 
to  water,  and  as  the  creek  toward  which 
he  was  running  was  shallow  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  the  chances  were  he  was 
lost.  Sport  soon  returned  to  us,  and  we 
were  then  satisfied  the  fox  had  taken 
to  his  burrow.  Thus  in  the  brief  space  of 
two  hours  the  race  was  run  from  "  find  to 
finish." 

In  England,  where  the  sly  creature  is 
pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  consisting 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  couple,  it  may 
happen  while  "  drawing  "  that  the  hounds 
will  come  suddenly  upon  a  fox  and  seize 
him  before  he  has  time  to  escape.  In 
this  country,  however,  where  only  one  or 
two  dogs  are  used,  this  rarely,  if  ever,  oc- 
curs. I  once  saw  a  fox  caught  by  the 
hounds.  Far  away  in  the  distance  I  had 
heard  dogs  baying  from  early  dawn  at 
intervals  throughout  the  day.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came,  their  bell-like  notes 
sounding  ever  clearer  and  more  distinct. 


until  shortly  after  noon  they  suddenly 
rushed  into  sight  in  a  level  meadow 
scarcely  two  hundred  rods  away,  close 
on  the  heels  of  a  fox.  My  father  and  I, 
being  at  work  on  a  hillside,  watched  them 
with  interest  as  they  gained  little  by  little 
on  the  leg-weary  animal  till  in  a  fatal 
moment  he  attempted  to  leap  a  ditch  and 
was  quickly  seized  by  the  foremost  hound. 
We  were  soon  on  the  spot  and  were 
about  to  claim  the  fox  for  our  own,  when 
Blint,  Joe  and  Little  Rowl — the  latter  the 
author  of  "  U-ncle  'Lisha's  Shop,"  the 
most  graphic  word  picture  of  a  former 
generation  extant  —  came  up  and  bore 
him  away  in  triumph.  This  trio  of  hunt- 
ers still  survive  and  occasionally  take  a 
shot  at  a  fox,  though  each  long  since 
passed  life's  meridian. 

"  Do  ye  moind  me  telling  ye  how  Oi  kilt 
that  theav'n  robber  of  a  fox  ?  "  "  Certain- 
ly not,  Dick,  let's  hear  it."  "  Well,  sor,  thim 
three  foine  broths  of  b'ys — Blint  with  that 
shmall  old  cannon  of  his,  Joe  the  English 
lad,  Little  Rowl  with  his  dog  Drive — were 
hunting  in  the  woods  beyant  and  they 
started  a  large,  foine  dog  fox.  I  seen  'im 
make  for  the  gully  under  the  fince,  and 
run  and  thrown  meself  down  on  the 
meddy  side  of  the  fince.  I  had  a  stout 
bit  of  a  sthick  in  me  hand,  and  when  the 
divil  that  ate  me  turkeys  came  under  the 
fince  Oi  whacked  'im  till  I  kilt  'im  en- 
toirely.  But  niver  a  worrud  did  I  tell  the 
b'ys  whin  they  axed  me  did  I  see  a  fox 
cross  the  road  ferninst  me  dure." 

Time  was  when  to  own  a  hound  and 
gun  in  New  England  was  counted  as  cer- 
tain evidence  of  lack  of  character  and 
standing  ;  but  happily,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  wholesome  sporting  literature, 
this  prejudice  is  fast  passing  away.  The 
ranks  of  the  older  generation  of  fox  hunt- 
ers are  yearly  being  decimated,  and  the 
few  that  remain  are  only  able  to  recount 
the  tales  of  other  days  and  live  over 
again  in  spirit  their  former  triumphs. 

A  favorite  season  for  fox  hunting  is 
when  the  first  snows  have  fallen,  for  al- 
though the  walking  is  not  so  good  and 
the  hounds  are  wont  to  follow  the  track 
by  sight  as  well  as  smell,  the  tell-tale  foot 
prints  indicate  quite  plainly  which  way 
the  fox  has  gone,  how  long  since  he 
passed,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  allow 
the  dogs  to  follow  his  trail,  and  you  can 
help  the  hounds  in  puzzling  places,  though 
a  wise  and  experienced  dog  seldom  needs 
help,  except  to  save  time.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  fox  that  glare  ice  6bliter- 
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ates  scent  as  perfectly  as  water,  and  he 
will  surely  avail  himself  of  this  knowl- 
edge. If  the  snow  be  deep  and  light  so 
that  he  sinks  into  it,  he  soon,  through  fear 
or  fatigue,  takes  refuge  in  den  or  burrow. 
Should  the  snow  have  a  crust  which  holds 
nim,  but  through  which  the  heavy  hounds 
break  at  every  step,  he  smiles  scornfully 
at  them  as  he  trots  leisurely  along  at  a 
tantalizingly  short  distance  before  them. 


beauties  and  secrets  for  him  who  hath 
eyes  to  behold  them.  To  such  they  are 
manifold  in  all  seasons,  and  he  is  feasted 
full  whether  from  the  bald  hill  top  he 
looks  forth  over  a  wide  expanse  of  gor- 
geous woods  and  fields  still  green  under 
October  skies,  or  sees  them  when  brown 
and  sere  through  the  dim  November  haze, 
or  spread  white  and  far  with  December 
snows.     The   truest   sportsman   is   not  a 


''  Hunting  in  such  seasons  is  weary  work, 
and  more  to  be  desired  then  is  the  solace 
of  book  and  pipe,  by  the  cosy  fireside, 
where  the  hounds  lie  sleeping  and  dream- 
ing of  glorious  days  of  sport,  already  past 
or  soon  to  come." 

I  cannot  bring  the  hunt  to  a  more  fit- 
ting close  than  in  the  following  words  of 
Little  Rowl  :  "  In  winter,  as  in  autumn, 
the  sport  is  invigorating  and  exciting, 
and  nature  has,  now  as  ever,  her  endless 


mere  skilled  butcher,  who  is  quite  un- 
satisfied if  he  returns  from  the  chase 
without  blood  upon  his  garments,  but 
he  who  bears  home  from  field  and  forest 
something  better  than  game  and  peltry, 
and  the  triumph  of  a  slayer  who  counts 
the  day  not  lost  or  ill  spent  though  he  can 
show  no  trophy  of  his  skill.  The  beautiful 
things  seen,  the  ways  of  beasts  and  birds 
noted  are  what  he  treasures  far  more 
than  the  number  of  successful  shots." 
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MILITARY     CYCLING 


BY    CHARLES    TURNER. 


There  is  being  worked  out  in  England, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cycle,  and 
with  the  cautious  drudgery  which  char- 
acterizes the  Saxon,  a  most  interesting 
military  problem,  which,  when  carefully 
examined,  will  be  found  to  be  as  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  when  the  facts  are 
considered  in  detail  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  military  conditions  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  countries  so  numer- 
ous. 

In  the  first  place  the  two  nations,  so 
far  as  home  territory  is  concerned,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  at  one  in  this — that 
neither  have  any  latent  intention  of  pro- 
voking the  animosities  of  their  neighbors 
by  encroaching  by  force  of  arms  on  their 
territories ;  consequently  conquest  is  not 
in  either  country  a  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  international  broils  be- 
gun in  remote  parts  of  the  globe  might 
at  any  moment  develop,  such  as  at  Samoa, 
for  instance,  where,  within  two  years  past, 
serious  complications  arose  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  In  like 
manner  the  widespread  dominions  and 
somewhat  ambiguous  position  of  Eng- 
land in  various  parts  of  the  world,  not- 
ably in  Africa,  might  at  any  time,  with 
unforeseen  rapidity,  place  England  in 
antagonism   with    one   or   more    of    the 


great  naval  and  military  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. In  either  case  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  United   King- 
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dom  on  the  other  might  suddenly  find 
themselves  liable  to  a  military  incursion. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  each  nation  is 
most  open  to  a  surprise  on  one  particular 
line  of  border.  The  United  States  cannot 
well  be  surprised  except  upon  that  por- 
tion of  its  territory  which  forms  its  north- 
ern limit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  practically  unassailable  by 
any  rapid  movement,  except  upon  certain 
flat  portions  of  its  southern  and  eastern 
coast  lines.  In  each  country,  widely  as 
they  differ  in  other  parts,  in  these  partic- 
ular districts  they  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon —  they  are  in  each  the  oldest  and 
most  settled  portions  of  the  country, 
where  the  locomotion  of  troops  must  be 
more  complicated  and  restricted  by  roads 
and  inclosures  than  would  be  the  case  if 
other  portions  of  either  country  were  the 
seat  of  operations.  In  each  country,  too, 
the  cavalry  zX  command  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  infantry,  and  still 
more  out  of  proportion  to  the  relative 
work  which  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  necessarily  entail. 

For  instance,  consider  for  a  moment 
the  military  forces  which  England  would 
be  able  to  put  into  the  field.  Of  her 
regular  army  of  some  200,000  men  (stat- 
ing all  figures  roundly  for  brevity's  sake) 
65,000  are  at  all  times  in  India,  while  not 
less  than  35,000  more  are  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  numerous  settlements 
and  dependencies  spread  the  world  over. 
A  hundred  thousand  would  be  available, 
but  of  the  20,000  cavalry  of  the  regular 
army  one  half  is  in  India  alone,  so  that 
it  may  be  reasonably  surmised  that  the 
proportion  of  cavalry  left  available  would 
be  less  than  would  be  required  for  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  the  number  of 
regular  infantry  of  the  line. 

Her  army  reserve  of  some  fifty  thousand 
men,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  con- 
sists more  of  infantry  than  of  cavalry. 
Her  third  line  of  defense,  her  territorial 
militia,  of  some  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  are  all  infantry,  whose 
only  cavalry  aid  would  come  from  some 
few  dispersed  regiments  of  yeomanry,  the 
remnant  of  the  most  ancient  military 
forces  in  the  country,  and  that  force  could 
not  put  10,000  sabres  into  the  field.  Her 
fourth  line  of  defense,  the  home  volun- 
teers, consists  of  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  of  probably  the  finest 
material  in  the  country,  but  they  are  to  a 
man  infantry,  not  even  the  officers,  except 


in  a  few  isolated  cases,  being  mounted. 
From  all  which  it  transpires  that,  mass 
the  available  cavalry  how  you  may  at  the 
strategic  points,  it  must  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  400,000  infantry  or  more, 
who  could,  in  a  few  days,  be  under  arms. 

If  we  turn  to  the  United  States  we  find 
in  one  point  very  similar  circumstances 
exist  ;  true,  the  whole  national  forces 
would  be  available,  in  the  sense  of  none  of 
her  cavalry  being  required  beyond  the  seas, 
though  perhaps  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  it  would  have  to  remain  in  her 
Indian  territories,  and  this  would  be  com- 
pensated to  some  extent  by  the  possibil- 
ity of  infantry  only,  in  the  main,  being  re- 
quired to  garrison  her  tempting  sea-border- 
ing cities.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  with  these 
allowances,  the  cavalry  of  the  United 
States  would  be  below,  much  below,  the 
proportion  of  infantry  which  could  be, 
and  might  have  to  be,  massed  in  the  field. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
consideration  of  the  function  which  cav- 
alry have  hitherto  solely  fulfilled,  and 
which,  under  the  existing  condition  of 
things,  they  alone  can  fulfill.  Stated  at 
this  point  in  the  briefest  phrase,  it  is  that 
of  acting  for  an  advancing  army  as  "  feel- 
ers," performing  indeed,  to  use  a  very 
humble  illustration,  for  the  army  what  the 
whiskers  do  for  the  cat  in  the  dark,  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  obstacles  and 
dangers  before  they  are  seen. 

At  first  blush,  and  in  these  days  of  the 
universally  informed  newspaper,  this  may 
seem  a  very  humble  function,  and  one 
capable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  being 
anticipated  by  ordinary  sources  ;  but  then 
the  layman  is  apt  to  forget  two  things — 
first,  that  in  a  state  of  war  all  ordinary 
channels  for  the  communication  of  news 
are  destroyed  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  possible  importance  that 
the  information  brought  in  shall  be  offi- 
cial, exact  and  reliable.  Humble  as  this 
function  apparently  is,  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  it  has  many  a  time  hung  the  fate  of 
nations.  Take  only  a  few  cases  in  point. 
What  would  have  been  the  course  of  his- 
tory if  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
exiled,  had  been  triumphant  ?  Imagina- 
tion fails  to  paint  the  picture. 

Yet  it  is  as  morally  certain  as  anything 
human  can  be  that  his  defeat  was  directly 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  his  officers 
to  bring  in  accurate  information  as  to  the 
route  taken  by  the  Prussians  after  the  en- 
gagement at  Ligny.     Napoleon  was  left 
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under  the  impression  that  Grouchy  was  in 
full  pursuit  of  the  defeated  and  demor- 
alized Prussian  forces  ;  but  then  he  was 
misinformed,  or  rather  Grouchy  was,  with 
the  result  that  quite  unexpectedly  Blu- 
cher  came  upon  the  battle  field  at  Water- 
loo in  the  very  nick  of  time,  with  his  men 
well  in  hand  and  comparatively  fresh, 
and  at  the  decisive  moment  he  fell  upon 
the  right  fiank  of  the  French  position, 
with  a  result  too  familiar  to  need  repeat- 
ing. 

Again,  to  quote  a  more  modern  in- 
stance, almost  beyond  credibility,  yet 
strictly  true,  in  the  Franco-Austrian  war, 
in  1859,  the  French  army,  numbering 
125,000  men,  with  11,000  cavalry  and  300 
guns,  met  the  Austrian  army  of  146,000, 
with  15,000  cavalry  and  600  guns,  in  full 
march  at  Solferino,  and  neither  army  had 
been  the  least  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
other,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  their 
latest  camps  had  been  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other.  It  was  to  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  the  French  formation  enabling  them 
better  to  deploy  than  did  the  Austrians 
that  they  were  victorious.  To  the  same 
fatal  neglect  of  this  function  of  cavalry 
many  of  the  disasters  of  France  in  her 
struggle  with  Germany  can  be  directly 
traced.  The  ubiquitous  "  Uhlan  "  of  the 
Germans  became  too  popular  a  figure  to 
need  more  than  recalling. 

Again,  so  recently  as  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war  the  whole  plan  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  had  to  be  changed,  and  the 
whole  result  of  the  war  for  weeks  hung  in 
the  balance,  from  the  inexcusable  neglect 
—  inexcusable  because  he  had  plenty  of 
cavalry  and  did  not  utilize  them  —  of 
Krudner,  who,  when  marching  through 
the  Balkans,  failed  to  obtain  early  and 
accurate  information  of  the  position  of 
the  Turkish  army  ;  for  when  he  arrived 
before  Plevna,  and  not  till  then,  was  he 
aware  that  Osman  Pasha  had  previously 
occupied  it.  These  instances,  and  they 
might  be  multiplied,  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  vital  importance  of  the  advance 
"feelers"  of  a  moving  army. 

We  may  now,  therefore,  in  order  that 
afterward  we  may  clearly  estimate  the 
possibility  of  cyclists  performing  them, 
proceed  to  consider  more  definitely  the 
various  duties  which  are  included  in  the 
somewhat  popular  rather  than  scientific 
term  "feelers."  These  duties,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  fulfilled,  are  mainly  four  :  (i)  To 
screen  from  observation  the  different  col- 


umns of  an  army  advancing  behind  them 
on  parallel  routes.  (2)  To  break  through 
the  enemy's  cavalry  screen  and  discover 
the  disposition  of  his  troops  in  its  rear. 
(3)  To  delay,  harass  and  mislead  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  (4)  To  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  roads,  bridges 
and  fords  in  front,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  supplies  and  accommodation 
procurable. 

Of  course  the  formation  which  such  a 
screen  will  take  varies  largely  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
army  is  passing.  In  an  open  country 
they  would,  more  or  less,  take  what  may 
be  termed  the  simple  orthodox  form  of  an 
"  extended  fan,"  but  in  a  district  cut  up 
into  inclosures  and  intersected  by  roads, 
which  both  armies  must  perforce  proceed 
by,  the  formation  must  be  more  elastic 
and  variable,  and  in  such  a  country,  just 
in  proportion  to  its  closeness  and  in- 
tricacy, does  the  necessity  of  effective  and 
advanced  screening  become  intensified. 
Not  only  must  every  inch  of  the  front  be 
swept,  but  every  lateral  communication 
must  be  made  sure  of,  and  often  impor- 
tant points  far  in  advance  must  be  rapidly 
taken,  if  it  be  yet  possible,  and  held  and 
strengthened  by  throwing  into  them  com- 
pact bodies  of  men,  with  intrenching  tools, 
ammunition  and  provisions. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  made 
the  question  a  special  study,  and  who  are 
military  experts,  schooled  in  the  theory 
and  practice,  too,  and  well  acquainted 
with  cyclists  and  their  capabilities,  that 
cyclists  can  be  made  at  least  a  very  valu- 
able supplementary  screening  aid,  and 
that  in  the  performance  of  some  of  the 
duties  they  have  exceptional  advantages  ; 
for  instance,  that  they  have  an  advantage 
in  their  intimate  geographical  local  knowl- 
edge and  trained  use  of  maps,  which, 
minor  detail  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  so  un- 
important as  it  at  first  may  appear,  for  a 
very  slight  undetected  inaccuracy,  even 
in  nomenclature,  may  have  most  serious 
results.  Indeed,  such  an  error  has  had,  in 
the  United  States,  just  such  consequences. 
Colonel  Denison  relates  how  on  the  map 
used  by  General  Lee  before  Richmond 
there  was  a  small  but  vital  inaccuracy, 
which,  in  spite  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  careful  reconnoissance,  was  not  discov- 
ered. There  were  two  roads,  one  called 
the  Quaker  road  and  the  other  had  no 
name.  On  General  Lee's  map  the  un- 
named road  was  wrongly  marked  as  the 
Quaker  road.     General  Lee  ordered  Ma- 
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genda  to  march  by  the  road  marked  (and 
wrongly)  the  Quaker  road. 

Magenda  was  conducted,  at  night,  to 
the  road  which  his  guide  knew  as  the 
Quaker  road,  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discovered  until  it  was  too  late  for  his 
forces  to  effect  the  service  for  which  they 
were  detailed,  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
junctures  of  that  memorable  series  of 
battles. 

But,  dismissing  this  incidental  diversion, 
let  us  see  not  so  much  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cyclist  over  highly-trained 
cavalry,  for  that  is  not  the  point,  but  how 
far  cyclists  can  be  made  available  in  the 
absence  of  cavalry  or  in  aid  of  it.  If  we 
get  rid,  for  once  and  for  good,  of  the 
points  of  contrast,  we  shall  get  rid  of 
much  of  the  jealousy  and  useless  irrita- 
tion which  perforce  arise  when  the  pro- 
posal seems  to  smack  of  a  claim  of  super- 
session and  not  of  aid.  In  this  problem, 
as  it  is  here  stated,  there  can  be  no  super- 
session, because  we  have,  throughout  the 
whole  argument,  the  basis  that  cavalry  is, 
in  the  main,  unavailable  or  deficient. 

Now,  for  effectually  carrying  out  the 
four  main  duties  devolving  on  "  screeners  " 
there  are  required  the  possibility  of  (i) 
rapidity  of  movement,  (2)  endurance,  (3) 
powers  of  attack  and  defense,  (4)  power 
of  maintaining  a  continuous  front  and  of 
concentration,  (5).  independence  of  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  (6)  indestructibility  of 
the  means  of  locomotion,  (7)  the  capac- 
ity to  be  moved  to  certain  points  in  num- 
bers sufficient,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
open  railway  communication. 

Take  screening  and  reconnoissance  first 
and  see  how,  theoretically,  the  cyclist  can 
meet  the  requirements,  and  then,  briefly, 
how,  so  far  as  the  opportunities  have 
actually  been  offered,  the  theory  has 
worked  out  in  practice. 

Theoretically,  undoubtedly  in  an  in- 
closed and  thickly-roaded  country  the  cy- 


clist meets  every  requirement  which  the 
cavalryman  would  be  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill, or  the  cyclist  to  aid  him  in  ;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  men  by  the  thousand  in 
the  volunteer  regiments  who  could,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  either  in  a  straight  di- 
rection or  backward  and  forward  over  the 
same  ground,  cover  100  or  even  150  miles 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed,  increasing  in  ratio  with  the 
shortness  of  each  journey,  and  on  a  steed, 
be  it  remembered,  which  requires  neither 
hay,  oats  nor  water,  and  whose  grooming 
is  of  the  most  elementary  and  unexhaust- 
ing  nature. 

Nay,  more,  the  cyclist's  steed,  and  his 
rider  too,  are  more  ready  on  the  second, 
third  and  succeeding  days  than  on  the 
first,  and  thereby  hangs  a  very  important 
factor,  which,  without  in  the  least  desiring 
to  impugn  the  pugnacious  bravery  of  vol- 
unteers, may  be  credited  to  his  mode  of 
locomotion.  He  can  run  away  quick,  a 
military  virtue  of  great  importance  at 
times,  and  one  which  the  individual  may 
comfortingly  remember  fits  in  with  the 
adage  that  "  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
may  live  to  fight  another  day."  Further- 
more, while  having  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
man he  yet  remains  an  infantry  soldier, 
and  to  add  to  the  apparently  endless  points 
of  his  singular  position  he  can  take  the 
machine  he  rides  to  pieces,  carry  it  over 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  put 
it  together  again,  and  if  his  or  his  com- 
pany's come  to  grief,  can  even  make  up  a 
new  horse  out  of  the  interchangeable  parts 
of  the  disabled  ones — a  power  of  resurrec- 
tion, which  the  most  bigoted  antipathist 
must  credit  him  with,  not  possessed  by 
the  cavalryman. 

The  next  question  is.  How  far  have 
these  qualifications  and  theories  stood 
the  test  of  experience  and  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  campaigning  ?  In  con- 
sidering which  due   and  great  allowance 
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might  be  asked  for  the  crudeness  of  the 
material  in  men  and  machinery  which 
have  been  used  in  the  experiment,  for  as 
yet  military  cycling  is  an  infant  of  very 
tender  years.  It  was  not  until  four  days 
before  the  English  Easter  manoeuvres  of 
1887  that  it  occurred  to  Colonel  Savile  to 
test  the  question  in  the  field.  The  ma- 
terial at  disposal  on  such  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion was,  of  course  and  of  necessity,  the 
most  heterogeneous.  Most  of  the  men 
on  that  occasion  were  civilians,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  most  element- 
ary drill.  They  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
except  such  as  they  picked  up  in  the  sad- 
dle before  starting  or  en  route,  and  they 
had  never  before  seen  their  officers. 

Furthermore,  such  arrangements  as 
had  been  made  were  designed  in  con- 
templation of  their  acting  in  concert  with 
the  yeomanry  cavalry,  but  at  the  last 
moment,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  being  re- 
quired elsewhere,  they  had  to  act  alone, 
or  only  in  conjunction  with  infantry 
scouts,  and  there  were  but  some  fifty 
cyclists,  on  the  oddest  assortment  of  bi- 
cycles and  tricycles,  to  cover,  in  two 
divisions,  a  front  of  many  miles,  extend- 
ing from  Ramsgate  to  Ashford,  in  many 
parts  of  exceedingly  difficult  ground,  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  with  a  perfect 
network  of  by-ways  and  turnpike  roads. 

There  were  those  who  smiled  at  this 
strange  gathering,  as  the  Dutchman 
smiled  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  learning 
skating  in  the  Netherlands,  but,  as  in  the 
Dutch  case,  the  logic  of  events  soon 
taught  the  scoffer  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment, for  not  only  was  the  prediction  that 


"  ere  night  in  this  mimic  war  every  cyclist 
would  be  made  prisoner  "  falsified,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  good  judges  admitted 
that  in  actual  warfare  the  probability 
was  that  they  would  have  been  the  cause 
of  sweeping  every  horse  in  the  enemy's 
cavalry  completely  away. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  send  the 
swiftest  cyclists  as  scouts,  one  of  whom 
had  to  ascend  every  church  tower  within 
his  limit,  which  he  did  and  brought  back 
invaluable  information,  and  whenever  one 
of  these  found  himself  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my it  was  his  duty  to  retire  on  his  reserve 
of  cyclists,  when  the  whole  party  dis- 
mounted, improvised  a  zariba  with  their 
machines,  which  they  could  hold  against 
cavalry  until  they  were  supported  by  the 
infantry  scouts.  When  the  enemy's  cavalry 
retired,  as  it  then  would,  the  cyclists  at 
once  remounted,  and  in  many  cases  rode  it 
down  again,  or  so  checked  its  advance  as 
to  render  the  reconnoissance  inoperative. 
Time  after  time  was  this  operation  repeat- 
ed, and  in  the  end  the  enemy's  scouts  were 
driven  back  several  miles,  the  main  ad- 
vance being,  of  course,  very  considerably 
affected. 

The  work  was  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Often 
the  cycles  were  driven  or  carried  across 
country  and  over  obstacles  which  no 
horseman  could  have  lived  over  or  got- 
ten through.  Every  village  and  home- 
stead was  thoroughly,  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously examined  before  the  body  of  the 
advancing  column  reached  it,  while,  what 
is  of  great  moment,  constant  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  between  the  three  advanc- 
ing columns  by  fast-riding  scouts. 

It  was  not  at  all   surprising   that   the 
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novelty  of  this  new  method  of  utilizing 
such  a  universally  available  power  as  a 
military  factor  should  have  attracted  an 
attention  much  beyond  its  practical  merits 
at  the  moment. 

On  the  recurrence  of  the  Easter  man- 
oeuvres in  1888  a  different  programme 
had  been  arranged.  The  first  part  was 
the  dispatch  from  Guildford  of  a  cyclists' 
party,  fully  armed  and  accoutred,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  report  themselves  with  the 
greatest  possible  expedition  at  Salisbury, 
a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  where  they  were 
to  take  part  in  the  military  operations  on 
Saturday  ;  they  were  then  to  retire  on 
Winchester,  and  from  thence  return  to 
Dover,  via  Portsmouth  and  Eastbourne, 
to  take  part  in  the  operations  there  on 
Monday. 

The  design  was  ambitious  and  the  test 
severe,  but  not  so  severe  as  the  weather, 
for  if  ever  weather  could  try  the  mettle 
and  capacity  of  cycles  and  cyclists  that 
weather  came  from  Good  Friday  to  Eas- 
ter Monday  in  1888.  Torrents  of  rain, 
head  winds  and  bad  roads  dogged  them 
through  every  mile  of  their  march  ;  yet, 
out  of  the  sixty  who  left  Guildford  on 
the  Friday  morning,  two-thirds  arrived  in 
Salisbury,  sixty  miles  away,  in  fighting 
condition  the  same  night,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  no  other  troops  in  the 
world  could  have  done  the  same.  Even 
out  of  these  disasters  they  plucked  a 
valuable  experience,  for  some  of  the 
number,  finding  themselves  belated,  took 
their  machines  partly  to  pieces,  packed 
them  in  a  passing  passenger  train  (where 
horses,  for  want  of  horse  boxes,  must 
have  stopped)  and  caught  up  with  their 
comrades. 

They  took  part  in  the  militar}^  move- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  Salisbury 
on  Saturday,  and  those  of  them  who 
started  from  Salisbury  on  Saturday  even- 
ing were  in  the  fight  on  Dover  Downs,  120 
miles  distant,  on  Monday. 


Enough  had  been  shown  to  put  the 
military  authorities  of  the  country  on  the 
qui  vive,  and  very  considerable  experi- 
ments have  since  been  privately  made  at 
the  camps  of  the  regular  army  at  Alder- 
shot  and  at  Walmer.  Cyclist  corps  have 
been  organized,  in  connection  with  volun- 
teer corps,  in  every  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. The  special  drill  required  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  and 
formulated  by  authority.  Special  ma- 
chines have  been  made  and  fitted  with  all 
the  requisites  of  the  field,  glasses,  com- 
passes, signalling  flags,  &c.,  by  several  of 
the  notable  makers,  and  one  company 
have  developed,  for  the  War  Office,  out 
of  the  double  tandem  a  multiple  machine 
capable  of  carrying,  with  great  expedi- 
tion, from  twelve  to  twenty  cyclists,  and 
of  being  rapidly  subdivided,  in  case  of 
need  or  injury  to  part,  into  sets  of  double 
tandems,  each  capable  of  carrying  four  ; 
all  the  parts  being  interchangeable  and 
interlockable. 

Great  speed  has  been  thus  attained,  and 
many  feats  of  cross-country  traveling  over 
the  rough  and  furze-covered  surface  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aldershot  have  been 
proved  to  be  within  its  capacity.  It  can- 
not do  what  some  people  seem  to  expect, 
climb  over  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  but 
enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that 
in  the  multiplication  of  motors  and  the 
equalization  which  numbers  give  there  is 
a  considerable  averaging  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  a  single  cyclist. 

It  is  too  early,  in  the  progressive  life 
through  which  the  military  cycle  will  have 
to  pass,  to  detail  its  present  position  fur- 
ther, or  to  forecast  its  future  at  great 
length.  One  thing,  however,  may  be 
safely  prognosticated,  in  the  words  of 
England's  most  experienced  general, 
Wolseley  :  "  The  day  will  come,  and  is 
coming,  when  large  bodies  of  cyclists  will 
be  recognized  and  become  integral  parts 
of  every  army  in  the  field." 


THE  MULTICYCLE. 


HE     BROOK    TROUT. 


How  swift  and  strong  its  waters  glide, 
The  brook — a  clear,  resistless  tide, 
.^^And  slowly  down  the  mountain  side 
The  angler  goes. 
The  soft  air  drifts  through  solemn  pines 
And  dreamily  the  sunlight  shines, 
As  past  the  alders,  rocks  and  vines 

The  current  flows. 


Above  the  depths  that  now  conceal 
What  tempting  lures  may  yet  reveal. 
An  instant  whirls  the  nimble  reel, 

Then  drops  the  fly, 
And  by  the  glancing  ripples  caught — 
A  moment,  ere  the  line  is  taut — 
And,  then  as  suddenly  as  thought, 

Goes  whirling  by. 


And  where  the  swift  brook  turning  trends, 
Just  as  the  broadening  ripple  ends. 
There  comes  a  tug,  a  thrill  that  sends 

Along  the  rod, 
A  message  from  the  slender  tip 
From  whence  the  liquid  diamonds  drip. 
That  violently  makes  it  dip 

And  downward  nod. 


And  then  it  bends  from  tip  to  butt. 
While  through  the  pool  the  ripples  cut, 
And  close  and  closer  yet  is  shut 

Then  upward  flies. 
As  drawn  from  out  his  pebbly  hold. 
Brightly  against  the  forest  mould, 
Vermillion,  silver,  black  and  gold, 

The  brook  trout  lies. 


Ernest  McGaffey. 


UP    AND    DOWN    THE    INDIAN    RIVER,    FLORIDA. 


BY    ST.    GEORGE    RATHBORNE. 


iIMEwas 
when 
contented  I 
dwelt  the 
year  round 
in  the  tents 
of  Gotham, 
save  when 
the  spirit  of 
sport,  which  always 
i  e  s  deep  in  me, 
urged  me  to  Barne- 
gat  Bay  or  I  enjoyed 
angling  in  autumn 
on  the  shores  of 
Greenwood  Lake. 
I  took  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  rigors 
and  sequestration 
whidh  the  Northern 
winter  imposes  upon 
all  who  dwell  where  it  holds 
sway,  but  that  was  before  I  had 
ever  visited  Florida  and  before 
I  had  mastered  the  mystery  or 
known  the  delights  which  the  camera 
yields.  I  had  not  then  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  land  of  the  orange,  the 
palm  and  the  pomegranate.  I  had  not 
then  wandered  in  the  brilliant,  glori- 
ous sunshine  of  the  Southern  January,  or 
drifted  lazily  for  days  on  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  the  Indian  River,  in  the  shadows 
of  its  palmetto  -  bordered  banks.  I  had 
not  seen  the  stately  cocoa  trees  waving 
their  feathery  crests  against  a  Southern 
sky.  I  had  not  lived  in  the  home  of  the 
pineapple,  nor  seen  the  Spanish  bayonet 
set  in  serried  ranks.  I  had  not  watched 
the  heaven-piercing  heron,  the  crane  and 
the  pelican  glide  in  undulating  lines 
through  the  ether  or  wade  in  the  trans- 
lucent waters  of  Florida.  I  had  not 
■wandered  through  its  ever  green,  fairy- 
like woods  of  the  cypress,  the  olive  and 
the  palm,  vocal  with  the  music  of  the 
mocking  bird  and  resplendent  with  the 
flashing  plumage  of  the  parrot.  I  had 
not  yet  inhaled  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  its  magnolias,  its  orange  blossoms  and 
its  wide  wastes  of  mignonette.  I  had 
not  iished  in  its  teeming  waters  nor  fol- 
lowed through  its  glades  the  deer,  the 
•quail    and    the    turkey.     Fate     took     me 


thither,  and  Florida,  like  an  all-conquer- 
ing Caesar,  declared  over  me  her  verdict  : 
Vetii,  vidi,  vici. 

No  longer  now  am  I  content  to  buffet 
against  the  piercing  winds  and  driving 
sleet,  the  bitter  frosts  and  gloomy  skies  of 
the  Northern  winter  ;  but  as  the  lovely 
days  of  the  Indian  summer  of  the  North 
sink  in  the  galaxy  of  glory  and  color 
which  mark  it  as  nature's  carnival  my 
soul  hungers  for  the  sunny  South  and  year 
after  year  finds  me,  swallow-like,  wending 
my  way  thitherward.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  February, 
returning  from  a  short  Northern  trip  I 
found  myself  upon  the  long  dock  at 
Titusville. 

I  remembered  that  dock  well  enough, 
having  tied  up  to  it  in  coming  North 
when  working  a  single-hand  cruiser. 

The  far-famed  Indian  River  was  before 
me.  As  usual  there  were  thousands,  yes, 
tens  of  thousands,  of  raft  ducks  and  mud 
hens  bobbing  around,  many  within  stone's 
throw  of  the  landing,  careless  of  human 
proximity.  This  is  a  sight  that  always 
interests  a  Northern  sportsman,  accus- 
tomed to  crouching  behind  his  reed  blind 
and  praying  for  even  a  single  incomer  to 
notice  his  stools,  until  he  finds  that  this 
host  of  water  fowl  is  utterly  valueless  for 
food,  being  fishy  and  coarse,  and  then  his 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm  ooze  away. 
Even  the  native  '*  crackers  "  seldom  take 
the  ducks  diving  for  fish  in  front  of  Titus- 
ville ;  .when  they  hanker  after  something 
in  that  line  they  take  a  boat  and  hie  away 
to  the  marshes  opposite  along  the  shores 
south  of  Black  Point  and  shoot  mallards. 

The  new  steamer  was  in  waiting,  the 
St.  Lucie,  a  stern-wheel  boat  of  exceed- 
ingly light  draft  and  just  suited  for  the 
peculiar  waters  she  was  built  to  navigate. 
Her  captain.  Bravo  by  name,  knows  his 
business  and  is  a  great  favorite  along  the 
river,  as  the  numerous  boxes  of  dropped 
oranges  placed  aboard  "with  compliments 
to  Captain  Bravo  "  attested.  I  liked  his 
unique  conversation  and  his  musical 
Southern  drawl,  his  dry  humor  and  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  As  we  cleft  the  wa- 
ter of  the  river  there  was  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  ducks  in  the  air  and  the  surface 
was  dotted  with  them.     I  never  saw   so 
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many  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  purser  was  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  genial  fellow,  with  whom  I  had  many  a 
chat.  He  told  me  of  a  round-up  they 
had  had  at  his  place  on  the  Hillsboro  not 
long  before,  when  three  bears  fell  before 
the  guns,  two  credited  to  himself  ;  and 
on  board  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  —  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
He  had  been  collecting  birds  and  mam- 
mals in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  veteran 
Professor  Jenks  at  Micco. 

About  II  o'clock  the  steamer  landed 
him  and  his  traps  on  the  isolated  bulk- 
head of  the  dock  at  Micco.  Some  days 
before  the  steamer,  driven  by  a  mighty 
gust  of  wind,  had  crashed  through  the 
pier,  and  thus  the  bulkhead  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remnant  of  the  landing  by 
many  feet  of  water.  The  St.  Lticie  blew 
a  dozen  whistles  to  arouse  the  inhabitants 
so  that  someone  might  come  and  take  off 
the  passenger. 

I  never  dreamed  but  that  he  was  safe- 
ly landed  until  hearing  from  him,  months 


later,  the  whole  story.  It  seems  that  he 
waited  some  time  and  as  no  one  appear- 
ed, while  the  many  lights  of  the  steamer 
began  to  grow  dim  in  the  distance,  he 
shouted  and  fired  his  revolver.  All  prov- 
ing of  no  avail  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
see  what  could  be  done  through  his  own 
efforts. 

A  bundle  of  shingles  seemed  to  present 
an  opportunity  for  a  raft,  but  upon  plung- 
ing one  in  the  water  he  discovered  that  it 
almost  sank  of  its  own  weight.  On  the 
whole  he  concluded  that  he  might  be 
worse  off  than  on  that  bulkhead,  so  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity  he  piled  up  the 
bundles  of  shingles,  used  his  waterproof 
coat  as  a  covering,  and  passed  a  fairly 
comfortable  night,  being  rescued  in  the 
morning  by  the  resident  signalman.  Of 
such  stuff  are  the  devoted  students  of 
science  made.  There  is  no  toil  or  dan- 
ger they  will  shrink  from  when  in  pursuit 
of  their  calling. 

Next  morning  we  landed  on  the  new 
dock  at  Eden,  to  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  genial  Captain  Richards,  the  original 
"  Adam  "  and  pineapple  planter. 

A  change  into  the  old  regimentals  that 
have  seen  service  on  many  a  campaign, 
from  Muskoka  Lakes,  in  Canada,  down 
to  the  region  of  Okeechobee,  and  then, 
with  mullet  taken  in  a  cast  net  and  our 
traps,  we  rowed  across  the  river,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  this  point,  to 
the  island,  at  the  back  of  which  lay  a 
great  cove,  forming  a  loop  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  extent. 

For  winter  fishing  this  is  the  best  place 
within  five  miles  of  Eden.  We  have 
caught  here  channel  bass  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  -  six  pounds,  cavalli  of  six 
pounds,  large  sergeant  fish,  sheepshead  of 
over  two  pounds,  fierce  fellows  who  made 
desperate  rushes,  and  mangrove  snappers 
ad  infinitum. 

This  day  was  a  perfect  one,  with  the 
thermometer  up  to  60°  and  a  clear  sky, 
though  but  February.  The  wind  was 
east  and  gentle,  as  fine  a  breeze  as  sailors 
along  the  Indian  River  desire.  They 
look  for  it  to  be  steady  when  ranging 
from  east  to  south. 

We  trolled,  and  presently  I  had  a  tug  ; 
then  came  a  royal  battle,  and  a  gamy 
sergeant  fish  of  four  pounds  weight  was 
boated. 

A  little  later  we  were  actively  engaged 
— one  in  the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern — a 
pair  of  large  channel  bass  had  found  the 
hook.    They  fought  well  and  several  times 
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took  line  —  we  had  about  eighty  feet  out 
to  begin  with.  As  they  began  to  wear 
around  toward  each  other  I  thought  it 
best  to  bring  my  bass  to  the  gaff,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  twisting  the  lines,  and 
accordingly  reeled  in.  The  rascal  came 
on  as  though  worn  out,  until  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  away,  when,  probably 
sighting  the  boat,  he  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  plunge  —  well,  I  lost  him,  and 
when  I  crossed  the  river  I  changed  the 
twelve-thread  Cuttyhunk  for  a  thicker  line. 
As  my  friend  now  had  a  clear  field,  he 
let  his  fish  have  full  swing  :  the  length 


That  day  was  one  of  the  calmest,  quiet- 
est days  I  ever  spent.  I  have  seen  tough 
times  there,  too,  not  easily  forgotten  ;  been 
struck  by  a  wild  norther  at  midnight,  an- 
chored near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  sent  down  the  river  in  the  inky 
darkness. 

For  four  weeks  around  Eden  every  day 
we  went  somewhere  for  sport,  one  day 
picking  up  quite  a  number  of  doves,  an- 
other day  a  few  snipe,  and  occasionally  a 
crane  or  a  bittern  ;  but  fishing  was  our 
stand-by. 

There  are  black  bass  of  prodigious  size 
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of  line  tired  him  and  soon  we  had  the 
gaff  in  his  side.  I  weighed  the  bass  on 
the  spot ;  it  lacked  but  a  few  ounces  of 
thirteen  pounds. 

During   the    morning    I    took    a   large 
sheepshead  that  gave  me  fine  sport,  and 

T lost  a  hook  on  another  rapacious 

robber.  We  had  smaller  sheepshead,  and 
plenty  of  fierce  little  snappers,  snatched 
from  along  shore,  where  the  mangrove 
roots  ran  into  the  water.  They  made 
elegant  pan  fish. 


in  the  Savannah,  ranging  as  high  as  ten 
pounds,  but  one  cannot  always  take  them. 

So  numerous  are  the  fish  that  a  small 
pound  net  set  in  the  river  I  remember  to 
have  seen  emptied,  on  the  second  morning 
of  my  stay,  of  at  least  150  pounds  of  good 
fish,  including  half  a  dozen  varieties  and 
one  fine  green  turtle  of  about  thirty 
pounds. 

I  once  made  a  picture  of  a  tremendous 
jewfish,  weighing  327  pounds,  taken  at 
Eden,  with  jolly  Captain  Richards  stand- 
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ing  guard.  Crabs  were  plenty,  some  of 
them  monsters,  and  we  used  to  take  a 
great  many  in  for  bait. 

There  was  always  something  to  do — 
fishing,  boating,  shooting  ;  watching  the 
buzzards  feast  upon  a  great  jewfish  that 
had  been  drawn  up  on  the  shore  some 
distance  away,  after  we  had  taken  a  cube 
of  meat  as  fine  as  halibut  from  his  side  ; 
creeping  up  for  a  shot  at  a  crane,  or  hunt- 
ing for  fugitive  pineapples  (the  season  is 
in  July  and  August,  but  these  stray  apples 
are  very  choice  and  sweet,  and  we  had  a 
dozen  or  so  ripening  from  the  lattice  of 
the  front  veranda  nearly  all  the  time). 

It  was  an  unusually  wet  season  and 
many  "  northerners,"  as  we  call  them, 
swept  down  on  us. 

Still  it  was  never  even  chilly — the  com- 
ing of  a  norther  simply  disturbed  the 
fishing. 

During  the  summer  fish  can  be  taken 
in  any  quantities  at  Eden.  There  is  a 
shoal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  from 
the  dock,  where  I  am  assured  one  cannot 
throw  out  a  hand  line  with  an  attrac- 
tive bait   but   what    it    is  at  once   snap- 


ped up,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  you  are 
quite  in  the  dark  whether  you  have  a  large 
channel  bass,  a  sergeant  fish,  a  grouper,  a 
tarpon,  a  shark  or  a  monster  jewfish — but 
you  soon  find  out  all  about  it. 

Undoubtedly  Eden  is  the  prettiest  place 
between  Rockledge  and  Lake  Worth,  and 
when  the  cocoanut  trees,  some  of  which 
will  soon  bear  fruit,  fully  line  the  shore, 
its  beauty  will  be  markedly  enhanced.  A 
bluff  runs  along  the  river's  edge,  densely 
covered  with  palmettos  ;  here  and  there 
the  houses  of  pineapple  planters  appear, 
each  with  its  plantation.  Some  of  the 
great  fields  of  pines,  such  as  I  have  photo- 
graphed, are  visible  from  the  river. 

Besides  Captain  Richards,  whom  every- 
one knows  and  who  is  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  Eden,  his  three  sons.  Will,  Harry 
and  Frank,  have  fine  places.  Mr.  Win- 
ans,  of  New  York,  has  just  built  a  hand- 
some house  for  an  all-year  residence,  and 
along  the  river,  within  a  mile  of  the  post 
office,  are  numerous  others.  Loutrelle 
Lucas,   Mr.   Merwin,    of    New  York,  my 

friend,   T ,   and    more  whom  I  might 

mention,  have  winter  homes  there. 


SWAN   SHOOTING   ON   THE   COLUMBIA. 


BY    THOMAS    G.    FARRELL. 


OST  of  the  readers  of 
Outing  are,  I 
doubt  not,  familiar 
with  the  great 
American  swan  in 
a  state  of  domesti- 
cation in  the  orna- 
mental waters  of  a 
park,  where,  swim- 
ming with  a  match- 
less grace  and  a 
pride  of  carriage  which  seems  almost  con- 
scious, they  are  the  delight  of  the  prattlers 
on  the  bank.  The  sportsman  views  them 
with  quite  other  eyes.  To  him  they  are 
the  grandest  quarry  among  the  web-footed 
visitors  to  the  waters  of  America.  There 
are  but  two  species  known  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, the  "whistling"  swan  [Cygims  a7neri- 
canus),  which  only  the  huntsman  sees,  and 
the  "  trumpeter  "  swan  (^Cygiius  buccina- 
tor), with  which  the  general  reader,  in  its 
domesticated  form,  is  familiar.  A  large 
wild  specimen  of  the  "  whistler  "  will  weigh 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
the  plumage  of  the  mature  bird  is  immac- 
ulately white.  The  tail  is  short,  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  web-footed 
birds  ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  jet,  and  the 


black,  featherless  skin  which  surrounds 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  extends 
entirely  back  to  the  eyes.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  eyes  two  small  orange- 
colored  blotches  decorate  the  otherwise 
ebony-hued  bill  of  the  "  whistler." 

Years  ago  the  trumpeter  or  whooping 
swan  afforded  fine  shooting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chesapeake  Bay,  but,  like  the 
famous  canvas -back  duck,  the  swan  has 
almost  disappeared  from  that  region.  A 
few  are  annually  killed  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Southern  States,  but  the 
locality  which  they  now  visit  in  the  great- 
est numbers  is  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North 
America. 

Of  these  two  species  of  swans, which  both 
still  visit  periodically  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  the  whistler  or  "  bugler  "  swan 
is  the  rarest,  and  from  what  I  can  ascertain 
regarding  this  bird  it  was  always  greatly 
in  the  minority.  This  royal  bird  is  seldom 
now  met  with  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  suppose  that  it  was  formerly 
found  at  the  once  famous  resorts  for  wild 
fowl  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  similar  to  the  whooping  or 
trumpeting  swan  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar, excepting  size.     This  bird  derives  its 
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name,  as  does  the  whooping  swan,  from 
the  pecuHarity  of  its  voice.  Years  ago, 
and  occasionally  at  this  late  day,  as  the 
duck  hunter  sits  in  his  "blind"  on  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Columbia  River,  he 
will  hear  far  off  on  the  water  what  sounds 
to  his  ears  like  the  notes  of  a  bugle  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  is  not  an  expert  with 
the  instrument.  This  is  the  "bugler"  or 
whistling  swan,  and  the  hunter  considers  it 
a  red-letter  day  should  the  bird  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  his  gun.  Swans  are  said  to  live  to 
a  great  age,  an  assertion  which  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those  who  attempt  the  masti- 
cation of  an  old  leader. 

As  these  birds  breed  in  the  Arctic,  they 
leave  the  United  States  early  in  the 
spring.  Upon  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  in  the  high  latitudes  they  once 
more  band  together  and  hie  themselves 
toward  the  sunny  south.  If  a  person 
happens  to  be  near  one  of  their  winter 
resorts  on  the  Columbia  River  about  No- 
vember I  he  will  probably  hear  their  not 
unmusical  voices  high  in  the  air.  With 
set  wings  they  slowly  and  gently  drop  to 
within  about  loo  yards  of  the  water,  upon 
which,  after  describing  countless  circles, 
they  finally  rest.  Band  after  band  fol- 
lows, and  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  sev- 
eral thousand  swans  in  the  country.  Here 
they  remain  during  the  entire  winter. 
Probably  the  chief  attraction  of  this  re- 
gion for  the  huge  birds  is  the  presence 
in  many  lakes  and  sloughs  of  the  aqua- 
tic plant  known  as  the  "wapato."  This 
plant  has  several  stalks,  each  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a  spear  -  shaped  leaf. 
The  roots  of  the  plant  terminate  in  a 
number  of  bulbs  about  the  size  of  an 
Italian  chestnut.  These  bulbs  are  very 
much  sought  after  by  the  greedy  swan 
and  equally  greedy  canvas  back,  which 
two  birds  possess  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  member  of  the  duck  family 
the  faculty  of  uprooting  them. 

The  presence  of  swans  and  canvas 
backs  in  a  lake  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
the  advent  of  numbers  of  robber  wid- 
geons, mallards,  springtails  and  other 
common  ducks,  who  float  about  ready  to 
snatch  any  wapato  that  may  rise  to  the 
surface  unnoticed  by  the  busy  excavators. 
In  former  years  the  aborigines  used  to 
frequent  the  shores  of  these  lakes  for  the 
purpose  of  feasting  on  the  wapatoes,  and 
when  cocked  in  a  proper  manner  they 
are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  palate  of 
the  paleface. 

AVithin    a   few  weeks  after  arrival  the 


swan  will  have  acquired  about  an  inch  of 
fat  over  his  entire  anatomy,  and  when  in 
this  condition,  and  not  too  aged,  if  gas- 
tronomically  prepared,  he  forms  a  dish  fit 
for  the  greatest  epicure. 

Swans,  like  ducks,  are  hunted  in  differ- 
ent manners,  but  as  they  are  gregarious 
and  easily  decoyed  this  is  a  very  popu- 
lar manner  of  accomplishing  their  de- 
struction. Another  successful  method  is 
to  shoot  them  as  they  fly  out  of  or  into 
the  feeding  lakes.  As  they  are  very  cau- 
tious birds,  very  few  of  them  are  "  pot- 
ted," although  shooting  them  with  the 
rifle  is  sometimes  more  successfully  prac- 
ticed. 

Early  one  morning  in  December  last  a 
steamboat  landed  at  Sauvies  Island,  and 
Captain  C.  and  I,  accompanied  by  a  little 
cocker  spaniel,  half  ran,  half  slid,  down 
the  gangplank  and  scrambled  up  the  steep 
bank.  We  had  concluded  to  spend  a  day 
in  paying  our  respects  to  the  family  Cyg- 
nus.  We  soon  arrived  within  sight  of  an 
oblong  body  of  water,  some  twenty  acres 
in  extent,  situated  in  the  rolling  prairie. 
When  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  wa- 
ter we  called  a  halt,  as  we  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  birds  until  we  were  in  a 
position  to  intercept  them  as  they  flew 
out  of  the  lake.  From  our  position  we 
could  see  the  snowy  forms  of  many  swans 
as  well  as  hear  their  voices.  We  engaged 
a  ranch  hand  to  drive  the  birds  out  for 
us  upon  our  signaling  him  that  all  was 
ready.  We  gained  the  shelter  of  some 
willows  and  made  a  detour  which  placed 
us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning.  The  night  had 
been  cool  enough  to  form  thin  ice,  the 
ground  was  firm  and  the  grass  and  shrub- 
bery sparkled  with  hoar  frost.  A  slight 
breeze  was  blowing,  tingling  the  cheeks. 
Far  away  in  the  east  the  sun  was  coming 
up  beside  grand  old  Mount  Hood,  em- 
peror of  mountains,  and  the  clouds  were 
dyed  purple,  crimson  and  gold. 

As  we  cautiously  hurried  along  through 
the  willows  and  tall  grass  numerous  mal- 
lards flew  by  with  startled  cries,  but  we 
passed  them  almost  unnoticed.  True,  as 
a  brace  of  fine  mallards  would  jump  up 
within  a  few  yards  of  us  our  guns  would 
involuntarily  be  thrown  forward,  but  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  judgment  invaria- 
bly conquered  instinct.  Once  a  band  of 
swans  came  sailing  into  the  lake  directly 
over  our  heads  and  within  safe  gun  shot, 
but  still  we  held  our  fire.  The  captain 
took    his    position    behind    an    old  fence. 
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while  I  continued  a  little  farther  up  the 
lake  and  laid  down  in  some  tall  dead 
grass.  When  all  was  ready  I  gave  the 
signal  by  waving  my  handkerchief,  and 
our  beater  advanced  toward  the  lake. 
As  he  did  so  band  after  band  of  the 
great  birds  arose  with  loud  flapping,  and 
presently  about  a  dozen  of  them  came 
over  me.  There  was  a  slight  wind  blow- 
ing at  the  time,  which  enabled  the  birds 
to  gain  quite  a  height,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  over  me  they  were  perhaps 
seventy-five  yards  high.  I  had  lots  of 
confidence  in  my  old  gun,  and  sent  two 
loads  of  No.  2  shot  after  them.  As  the 
shot  struck  the  birds  at  which  I  fired,  I 
saw  them  involuntarily  thrust  out  their 
black  legs,  and  although  they  did  not  fall 
I  knew  they  were  hard  hit. 

Simultaneous  with  the  sound  of  my 
gun  the  air  became  filled  with  a  white, 
fluttering,  screaming  cloud  of  birds.  As 
soon  as  the  mass  of  birds  were  up  we 
were  kept  busy  shooting  for  a  few  min- 
utes, but,  as  most  of  them  were  flying 
high,  with  little  result.  After  four  or  five 
shots  the  captain  knocked  down  one,  and 
looking  behind  me  I  saw  a  couple  of  mine 
going  down  in  the  prairie  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  Seeing  that  it  was  al- 
most worse  than  useless  to  shoot  at  the 
birds  at  the  distance  at  which  they  were 
passing  over  us,  I  ceased  firing,  but  pres- 
ently a  band  came  along  which  presented 
such  a  fine  appearance  that  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  them  a  bar- 
rel, and  I  succeeded  in  winging  a  centen- 
arian. Down  he  came  with  a  "swish," 
splashing  high  in  the  air  the  water  in  a 
puddle.  We  had  previously  found  our 
position  to  be  on  the  chief  flyway,  but  we 
soon  found  out  that  the  birds  had  changed 
their  course,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
now  going  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake.  "  Thousands  !  "  perhaps  the  reader 
says  to  himself.  "  Oh,  that  must  be  a 
misprint." 

No,  indeed,  it  is  not,  for  there  were  esti- 
mated, by  good  judges,  to  be  between  five 
thousand  and  six  thousand  swans  in  that 
lake  on  that  particular  morning.  When 
five  thousand  such  huge  birds  are  con- 
gregated within  an  area  of  about  twenty 
acres  they  are  rather  closely  set,  and  I 
can  truly  say  they  formed  a  grand  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  sight. 

Thinking  that  the  birds  had  all  left,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  advancing  toward 
the  lake,  when  I  saw  a  small  bunch  get- 
ting out.     As  our  man  had  now  got  up 


quite  close  to  the  lake  they  ceased  going 
out  at  the  lower  end,  and  after  flying  up 
the  lake  a  short  distance  they  swung  out 
again  toward  me  "  Now  is  my  chance," 
thought  I,  for  the  band  was  flying  com- 
paratively low.  On  they  came,  a  little  to 
my  left,  and  as  they  were  passing  I  rose 
to  my  knees  and  let  a  couple  of  them  have 
the  contents  of  my  trusty  twelve-gauge. 
Their  necks  doubled  back  on  their  bodies, 
as  only  a  swan's  neck  can,  and  down  they 
came.  They  were  so  lifeless  when  they 
struck  the  earth  that  they  did  not  seem  to 
even  rustle  the  grass. 

Seeing  that  the  swans  had  all  left  the 
lake,  I  walked  over  to  where  I  saw  my 
first  birds  fall  and  soon  found  one 
stretched  out  dead  on  the  shaven  prairie. 
Three  others  had  fallen  in  a  small  lake  ; 
by  wading  and  breaking  the  thin  ice  I 
succeeded  in  landing  two  of  them.  Upon 
joining  the  captain  I  learned  that  he  had 
killed  but  two  swans,  as  but  few  of  the 
birds  had  passed  over  him.  We  proceed- 
ed to  the  lake  and  took  up  our  position 
in  a  "blind  "  built  on  its  edge.  Some  of 
the  dead  birds  were  placed  out  in  the 
water  as  decoys.  Just  then  one  of  the 
swans  which  had  been  wounded  came 
flying  back  until  once  more  over  the  lake, 
into  which  it  fell.  Curley,  a  small  cocker 
spaniel,  went  after  the  dead  bird,  and  by 
dint  of  much  tugging  and  pushing  the 
brave  little  dog,  to  the  delight  of  its 
owner,  landed  the  huge  bird.  We  now 
shot  several  ducks,  and  one  of  my  kills 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  A 
couple  of  mallards  came  into  the  lake,  on 
which  I  made  a  neat  right  and  left  double. 
The  last  duck  shot  at  did  not  drop  for  a 
couple  of  seconds,  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
captain  I  noticed  that  he  had  his  gun 
cocked  and  a  half-mischievous,  half-anx- 
ious look.  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  miss  that  second  one  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  wipe  your  eye,"  said  he,  with  a 
laugh.  He  now  came  into  the  blind,  and 
after  we  had  killed  several  more  ducks 
and  missed  a  good  many  others  a  small 
band  of  swans  made  their  appearance. 

This  band  proved  to  be  very  wary,  as 
the  wind  had  died  entir^ely  down,  and  they 
flew  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other 
a  number  of  times.  We  called  until  we 
felt  as  if  our  throats  would  split,  but  only 
a  single  bird  left  the  band  and  came  fly- 
ing up  the  lake  about  forty  yards  from  us. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  the  band  the  captain 
jumped  to  his  feet.  "  Bang  !  "  roared  out 
his  lo-gauge  cannon  ;  a  handful  of  feathers 
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floated  off  in  the  air  and  the  bird  struck 
the  water  with  a  "  plunlc." 

My  companion,  now  thinking  and  doubt- 
less feehng  that  a  little  something  with 
which  to  break  our  fast  would  be  accept- 
able, concluded  to  visit  a  farmer's  house 
which  was  in  view  and  procure  some  edi- 
bles. He  had  hardly  reached  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  when  a  band  of  swans 
came  over  me,  out  of  which  I  winged  one. 
The  bird  took  to  the  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  and  Curley  overhauled 
it  only  after  a  sharp  run.  Presently  an- 
other band  passed  over  me,  out  of  which 
I  killed  two  ;  one  of  them  was  almost 
directly  over  me  when  the  charge  struck 
him.     Folding  his  wings,  down  he  came. 

For  one  instant  I  held  myself  in  readiness 
to  jump  aside,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  bird 
would  strike  the  spot  upon  which  I  stood, 


and  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having 
twenty-one  pounds  fall  on  me  from  such  a 
height.  It  struck  about  two  feet  to  one  side 
of  me,  however,  and  I  was  decorated  only 
with  numerous  large  drops  of  liquid  mud. 
As  it  was  now  getting  quite  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  determined  to  pick  up,  and 
went  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  to  procure  a  boat  with  which  to 
transfer  our  game.  AVe  tumbled  our  game 
and  ourselves  into  the  boat  and  rowed  to 
the  river  side  of  the  lake.  Now  came  the 
hardest  part  of  the  performance,  viz., 
carrying  the  game  to  the  river  bank.  This 
was  no  light  task,  as  we  had  thirteen  big 
swans  and  about  a  dozen  ducks.  By  mak- 
ing several  trips  each,  we  succeeded  in 
transferring  everything  to  the  river  bank 
just  in  time  to  connect  with  the  steamboat 
bound  for  Portland. 
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The  widowed  year  in  funeral  weeds 

Stands  sorrowing  aside  ; 
Ah  me,  how  narrow  is  a  grave  ! 

The  world,  alas,  how  wide  ! 


Louise  Phillips. 


PASTOR    PARKS'    ASSISTANT— A    CYCLING    STORY. 

BY    J.    D.    PLUMB. 


,HE  Rev.  Rallston 
Parks  was  break- 
ing down.  At 
least  he  was  on 
the  high  road  to 
it.  Of  that  there 
was  not  the 
least  shadow 
of  a  doubt  to 
anyone  in  the 
parish. 

More  than  one 
good  sister  had 
gravely  shaken 
her  head  and  confided  to  her  neighbor 
that  "  the  pastor  is  overdoing ;  "  and,  as 
they  had  soon  spoken  of  it  all  round 
confidentially,  the  dear  creatures  talked 
it  over  all  together,  in  the  same  low, 
confidential  tones,  at  sewing  circle. 

One  and  another  had  expressed  solici- 
tude to  the  beloved  preacher,  but  he 
had  laughed  it  off  kindly  and  gone 
away  hopeful.  Old  Dr.  Bowen  had 
warned  him  in  his  genial,  joking  way  : 
"  More  recreation,  Mr.  Parks,  more  out- 
door play.  Just  practice  some  of  my 
preaching  for  a  while,  or  we  shall  have 
you  on  the  sick  list  and  a  long  bill  to 
settle  with  me  !  "  And  the  kind-hearted 
old  man,  who  would  never  take  a  dollar 
from  his  minister,  tugged  at  the  reins  and 
jogged  off  up  the  street. 

His  deacons  said  there  was  too  much 
responsibility  and  care  outside  the  parish. 
Speeches  at  conferences  and  anniversaries, 
addresses  at  installations  and  denomina- 
tional gatherings,  made  frequent  demands 
upon  his  time  and  strength.  Reform 
movements  and  educational  projects  over- 
whelmed him.  Numerous  committees  and 
boards  of  trustees  needed  his  counsel  and 
influence.  The  Homiletic  Quarterly,  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  a  score  of  publica- 
tions and  papers  had  his  name  upon  their 
contributors'  lists.  His  own  publishers 
were  waiting  for  further  instalments  of 
"  Hours  with  the  Prophets  "  and  "  The 
Divine  Government." 

His  pulpit  was  not  neglected,  but  his 
pastoral  calls  were  ;  new  comers  felt  ag- 
grieved that  they  saw  their  minister  only 
on  the  Sabbath  and  the  older  members 
took  him  to  task  for  seldom  coming  near 


them  now.  Thus  there  was  growing  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  church  and  threatened 
prostration  in  the  clergyman's  bachelor 
quarters  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Of  course  the  Rev.  Rallston  Parks  was 
the  last  to  see  it.  But  he  finally  did  see 
it,  and  what  a  humiliation  it  was  to 
him  !  He,  the  leader  of  his  college  class 
in  sports  !  He,  who  had  as  robust  a  con- 
stitution as  any  man  in  the  university, 
and  could  stand  double  the  ordinary  men- 
tal application  !  He  break  down  after  but 
six  years  in  his  first  charge  !  It  was  gall- 
ing in  the  extreme  and  he  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  hated  evidences.  But  the  lurid  glare 
of  those  danger  signals  would  penetrate 
closed  eyelids  and  force  itself  upon  his 
sight.  Was  not  his  faithful  porter  the 
wondering  victim  of  a  violent  outburst  of 
impatience  that  very  morning  —  and  all 
for  a  trifle  of  stupidity  in  building  his 
grate  fire  ?  Had  he  quite  forgotten  the 
sharp  rejoinder  flung  at  the  chorister  two 
weeks  ago  Sunday,  when  that  worthy  at- 
tempted to  excuse  the  constant  hum  from 
the  choir  box  during  sermon  time  ?  Had 
he  not  more  than  once  of  late  caught  his 
tongue  giving  forth  expletives  entirely 
unbecoming  the  cloth?  Were  there  many 
moments  during  the  day  when  he  was  not 
irritated  by  some  petty  illustration  of  the 
"  total  depravity  of  inanimate  things  ?" — 
a  doctrine  which  itself  had  not  had  his 
serious  indorsement  formerly. 

Yes,  confessedly,  the  dominie's  nerves 
were  unstrung  ;  there  was  an  unwonted 
turmoil  within  his  breast  as  he  worked 
by  day  and  a  sleeplessness  at  night  with 
which  his  pillow  had  been  unacquainted. 
His  face,  manner  and  speech  were  begin- 
ning to  show  the  strain  under  which  the 
labors  of  his  busy  life  were  prosecuted. 

And  so,  at  last,  he  himself  saw  it — and 
was  appalled.  A  foreign  trip  and  pro- 
tracted rest  stood  interrogatively  before 
him  as  a  solution  of  the  problem ;  but 
Mayfield,  though  a  large  town,  was  not 
a  wealthy  one,  and  the  expense  could  be 
borne  neither  by  his  people  nor  by  him- 
self. "Mr.  Parks  ought  to  have  an  assis- 
tant "  it  had  been  remarked ;  but  here 
again  lack  of  funds  blocked  the  scheme. 

No,  the  deacons  were  right :  he  was 
doing  too  much,  he  knew ;  a  reform  must 
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be  wrought  somewhere.  But  the  vuhier- 
able  point  would  not  present  itself  ;  over 
and  over  the  field  of  his  occupations 
roamed  the  troubled  clergyman  ;  each 
interest  held  strong  claim  upon  him,  no- 
where did  it  seem  possible  to  cut  down. 

His  "calling  list"  was  his  chief  bug- 
bear— not  that  it  was  an  unwelcome  duty 
(the  warm-hearted  shepherd  often  longed 
for  just  this  mingling  with  his  flock),  but 
the  parish  was  large  and  widely  scattered, 
in  town  and  out,  and  the  little  time  he  was 
able  to  devote  to  it  was  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  he  was  disheartened. 

If,  too,  he  could  but  pay  his  visits  afoot 
the  outdoor  activity  would  counteract  the 
strain  of  indoor  application.  But  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  was  even 
now  behindhand  in  all  points,  and  to  de- 
liberately take  time  for  the  daily  exercise 
he  so  well  knew  he  needed  seemed  sheer 
impossibility. 

The  Rev.  Rallston  Parks  was  confront- 
ed with  a  dilemma. 

^  :};  :i;  ^  ^ 

General  Morris  was  a  man  of  great  sys- 
tem and  executive  dispatch — one  of  the 
class  of  whom  many  a  grateful  friend  re- 
marks :  "  If  you  want  anything  done,  go 
to  a  busy  man." 

The  general  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
pillar  in  the  church,  both  in  financial  sup- 
port and  in  personal  effort  and  influence  ; 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  foremost  in 
the  various  church  departments.  He  was 
the  young  clergyman's  most  valued  friend 
and  adviser,  and  to  him  in  its  perplexity 
did  this  troubled  spirit  fly.  The  pros  and 
cons  were  weighed  and  the  situation  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

The  judicious  counsel  of  this  man  of 
sense  and  experience  prevailed  where  the 
preacher's  will  had  failed.  The  hobbies 
around  whose  necks  the  reverend  arms 
had  clung  were  turned  loose  to  roam  the 
pastures  or  given  into  other  hands.  Work 
upon  his  books  should  be  suspended  for 
a  season  ;  press  articles  and  public  ad- 
dresses must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Miss  Morris  and  her  mother  agreed  to  re- 
lieve him  in  certain  parish  work,  and  va- 
rious other  plans  were  devised  whereby 
his  labors  would  be  greatly  lightened — 
not,  however,  without  sacrificing  some 
beloved  interests. 

The  general  kindly  urged  upon  his  pas- 
tor the  necessity  of  systematic  visiting, 
even  with  small  accomplishment,  and 
pointed  out  the  benefit  which  this  regular 
respite   from   study  would    bring    to    the 


worn  constitution.  He  withheld,  however, 
a  little  plan  which  was  taking  shape  in 
his  own  mind.  The  question  of  "  pastor's 
assistant  "  and  that  of  physical  improve- 
ment   must    find  solution   on    a   common 

ground. 

***** 

It  was  late  when  the  lights  went  out  in 
the  bachelor  study  that  night.  An  hour's 
brisk  walk  after  leaving  the  Morris  man- 
sion in  the  suburbs  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  vexed  question  solved,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  dominie  still  slept  when  Jef- 
fererson  came  in  to  make  ready  the 
morning  bath. 

A  new  visiting  schedule,  well  districted, 
was  forthwith  prepared  and  the  good  man 
spent  that  afternoon  among  his  people. 

The  following  day  as  he  stood  by  his 
window,  just  before  tea,  checking  several 
more  names  off  the  list,  Jefferson's  woolly 
pate  and  shining  teeth  appeared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  prompt  "  Come  in  "  which 
his  knock  had  elicited. 

"  Dey's  a  monst'ous  big  box  down 
b'low.  Mist'  Pawks,  lef  by  de  aixpress 
wif  you  own  name  onto  it,  sho'  nuff, 
Mist'  Pawks.  Huh  !  reck'n  'tain'  dzackly 
foh  you,  Mist'  Pawks.  I  ain'  gwine  be  so 
dis'speckful  to  say  dat.  Reck'n  you  doan' 
ride  roun'  in  none  dem  high-f 'lutin'  t'ings. 
Mist'  Pawks.  Jeff'son  doan'  dast  tell  you 
nufhn'  what  'tis  till  you  done  look  you 
ownse'f.  Mist'  Pawks,"  and  the  eager 
darky  kept  up  an  excited  running  fire  of 
similar  comments  as  he  led  the  way  down 
through  the  office  and  out  the  side  door 
to  the  yard,  where  stood,  well  crated  and 
unmistakably  addressed,  a  shining  tri- 
cycle ! 

Jefferson  stepped  around,  all  importance 
and  interest,  surveying  the  strange  object 
from  every  standpoint.  With  head  held 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  he  would 
look  now  at  the  crate  and  now  at  the  par- 
son, intermittently  commenting  and  in- 
terrogating as  to  the  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  mysterious  affair,  being  quick 
to  recognize  his  master's  own  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  preacher  was  puzzled,  and,  as  one 
and  another  gathered  around,  not  a  little 
embarrassed,  too,  it  must  be  owned.  So, 
directing  that  the  unexpected  arrival  be 
placed  under  cover  till  the  morrow,  he  re- 
turned upstairs  for  quiet  reflection  upon 
the  strange  event. 

In  that  evening's  mail  was  one  letter 
which  confirmed  the  conclusion  to  which 
our  friend  had  come,  after  beating  about 
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among  a  thousand  possibilities  and  impos- 
sibilities.    It  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Brother  Parks — Since  our 
talk  the  other  evening  I  have  been  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  plan  of 
action  which  we  then  mapped  out  was 
still  inadequate  to  the  situation.  Believ- 
ing that  a  practical  helper  in  your  parish 
work  and  in  the  repair  of  your  health  was 
yet  wanting,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  to  you,  without  other  introduction 
than  this  note,  a  'pastor's  assistant' — 
one  having  my  own  most  hearty  indorse- 
ment and  bearing  the  highest  recommen- 
dations. 

"  But  joking  aside,  my  dear  pastor,  I 
want  you  to  put  this  notion  of  mine  on 
honest  trial.  Wade's  Express  will  bring 
you  to-night  a  tricycle,  the  best  for  your 
use  that,  to  my  mind,  is  made.  The  idea 
may  be  quite  new  to  you — and  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  innovation  in  our  town — yet 
it  is  one  which  has  gained  great  favor  in 
many  just  such  parishes  as  ours,  and  I 
feel  confident  from  personal  knowledge 
and  recent  investigation  that  you  will  find 
the  roadster  a  most  valued  aid  and  a 
positive  recreation  as  well. 

"Won't    you    initiate   the    new    'assis- 
tant '     in     dining    with     us     to-morrow 
(Thursday)  at  half-past  6  ?     It  will  give 
us  all  much  pleasure,  be  assured. 
"  Very  sincerely, 

"George  P.  Morris. 

"State  Street,  Boston,  March  19." 

Whether  or  not  the  Rev.  Rallston 
Parks  shared  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
general's  missive  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  grave  doubt  if  his 
reverence's  features  were  an  index.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  idea  to  him  and  one 
which  he  was  finding  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling with  the  generally  accepted  notions 
of  clerical  dignity  and  of  the  uses  of 
these  vehicles. 

He  was  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  the 
general's  goodness  in  making  him  a  pres- 
ent of  such  value.  He  had  every  con- 
fidence in  his  sound  judgment.  But 
what  would  his  people  say  ?  And  how 
the  town  would  stare  !  Could  he  bring 
himself  to  issue  from  the  stable  court, 
with  the  hotel  attaches  all  agog,  and  start 
up  Main  street  in  company  with  a  side- 
walk escort  of  Mayfield's  younger  ele- 
ment ?  Then  a  more  worthy  series  of 
pictures  and  a  panorama  of  advantages 
passed  in  review. 

Strange,  when  attention  is  suddenly 
drawn  to  an  unfamiliar  word  or  subject. 


how  immediately  that  same  word  or  sub- 
ject meets  us  at  every  turn  !  Several 
friends  at  tea  table,  where  the  news  was 
already  ahead  of  him,  told  of  clergymen 
and  physicians  of  their  acquaintance  who 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  wheelmen.  And 
one  of  the  first  items  that  caught  his  eye 
as  he  glanced  over  his  weeklies  after  tea 
was  :  "  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard,  upon  his  grace- 
ful bicycle,  is  a  familiar  figure  about  our 
streets.  The  doctor  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  wheel."  If  the  gray- 
haired  divine  at  whose  feet  he  himself  had 
first  struggled  with  Latin  and  Greek  could 
ride  upon  two  wheels,  surely  he  might 
ride  upon  three  ! 

As  he  tried  to  work  upon  the  com- 
ing Sabbath's  sermons — as  he  lay  awake 
long  after  retiring — how  active  were  his 
thoughts  with  this  new  theme  !  Scarce 
could  he  wait  to  dress  and  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  so  closely  akin  were  his 
feelings  to  those  which  fill  the  breast  of 
a  child  possessed  of  some  new  toy  —  an 
eagerness  which  no  haste  can  satisfy. 

Standing  engagements  for  the  day  pre- 
vented more  than  a  bare  trial  of  the  gen- 
eral's handsome  gift,  but  this  sufficed  to 
quicken  his  enthusiasm  and  to  reassure 
him  in  the  novel  undertaking.  The  bridge, 
when  reached,  was  not  so  difficult  of  cross- 
ing ;  he  did  not  cut  quite  the  ridiculous 
figure  he  had  pictured,  nor  "  feel  the 
fool  "  as  anticipated.  There  was  little  of 
embarrassment  after  all  in  the  attention 
he  attracted,  attention   prompted    rather 

by  interest  than  unseemly  curiosity. 
^  Hi  ^  H^  ^ 

It  was  barely  6  o'clock  on  that  Thurs- 
day afternoon  when  the  preacher  wheeled 
in  at  the  Morris  carriage  drive.  He  had 
started  early,  that  due  allowance  might  be 
made  for  rest  and  leisurely  effort  in  the 
unwonted  exercise,  and  scarce  half  the 
time  had  been  consumed,  so  easily  did 
the  thing  of  life  glide  over  the  smooth 
and  level   road. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  this  very  strip  of 
road  between  the  general's  and  the  town 
was  the  best  in  all  the  township — perhaps 
because  full  twenty  families  of  his  scat- 
tered parish  had  residences  in  this  vicin- 
age— that  in  the  weeks  and  months  which 
followed  the  Rev.  Rallston  Parks  was  so 
often  seen  upon  the  Wendover  turnpike, 
and  so  frequently  sat  at  meat  with  the 
hospitable  trio  who  had  befriended  him 
since  first  he  came  to  labor  in  that  field. 

However  that  may  be,  there  came  a 
day  when  the  First  Church  held  a  jubilee 
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and  the  great  organ  pealed  forth  the 
thrilling  strains  from  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  general's  home  was  thrown  open  to 
meet  the  bride. 

Long  since  the  mounted  parson  had 
become,  like  his  eminent  friend,  "  a  fa- 
miliar figure  about  the  streets."  Hitherto 
the  association  with  bicyclers  had  been 
but  limited.  There  were  in  town,  as  Silas 
Remick  said,  "  on'y  two  two  -  wheeled 
things  and  one  three-wheeled  thing." 

But  the  wheel  was  now  invested  with  a 
dignity  to  which  in  this  immediate  region 
it  had  been  unaccustomed.  The  bulk  of 
Mayfield's  population  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, reason  supplanting  prejudice  in  the 
face  of  undeniable  fact — health,  efficiency 
and  enjoyment  standing  forth  a  threefold 
testimony  to  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  metal  steed. 

Not  that  all  our  shepherd's  flock  were 
reconciled  at  once  to  this  new  regimen. 
Not  a  few  indulged  in  side  remarks,  some 
thought  it  "scandalous  !"  Dear,  sainted 
Widow  Wood,  relict  of  the  late  lamented 
pastoral    incumbent,    sat    grieving    after 


witnessing  the  sight,  and  murmured  low, 
"What  would  my  Eben  say  !  "  And  that 
good  spinster,  Dorcas  Mayhew,  uplifted 
both  her  hands,  exclaiming  half  aloud, 
with  eyes  turned  heavenward,  "  My  pas- 
tor —  settin'  'stride  one  o'  them  newfan- 
gled, worldly  things !  What  be  we  comin' 
tew  !  " 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  things  and  in 
common  with  all  mankind,  these  worthy 
folk  could  learn  a  wholesome  lesson. 

So  the  preacher  had  the  respect  which 
he  commanded  ;  the  people  saw  their 
pastor  in  their  homes  ;  the  labors  which 
had  been  laid  down  in  weakness  were  one 
by  one  resumed  as  strength  returned  ;  the 
tricycle  was  a  busy  worker  in  the  church 
and  not  infrequently  enjoyed  an  airy  spin 
for  recreation,  pure  and  exhilarating. 

And  there's  an  energetic  man  in  the 
new  parsonage  now  —  a  cheery,  robust 
man — whose  fond,  efficient  wife,  his  chief 
executive,  may  oftentimes  be  seen  going 
her  mission  rounds  upon  the  very  steed 
the  townsfolk  know  as  "  Pastor  Parks' 
Assistant." 


RETROSPECT. 

An  Old  Man's  Lament. 

How  often  doth  the  sound  come  back  to  me 
In  my  declining  years,  the  sound  of  her  dear  voice  ; 
The  voice  full  sweet  with  witching  coquetry, 
The  voice  of  one  I  ne'er  again  can  see. 
My  first  and  only  love,  the  darling  of  my  choice. 


Alas  !  the  ruthless  Fate  did  cut  in  twain 
The  thread  so  sweet  to  me,  the  thread  of  love's  fair  dream 
The  dream  that  greedy  Death  hath  render'd  vain. 
The  dream  that  e'en  now  fills  my  cup  with  pain. 
And  chills  the  joys  that  should  my  blighted  life  redeem. 


The  Reaper  stole  her  taintless  soul  away 
Ere  we  to  God  and  man  could  swear  the  sacred  oath  ; 
The  oath  we  pledged  while  Cupid  held  his  sway. 
The  oath  of  love  that  turns  life's  night  to  day  ; 
In  Heaven,  since  here  we  cannot,  we'll  redeem  our  troth. 


J.   R.  G. 


FOOTBALL— DETAIL  OF  A  DEFENSIVE  PLAY. 


BY    WALTER    CAMP. 


N  the  arti- 
cle print- 
ed in  Out- 
ing last 
month  we 
studied 
with  the 
eyes  of  the 
captain  or 
coach  the 
detail  of  a  sin- 
g  1  e  offensive 
play.  We  saw 
the  few  simple 
tests  to  which 
each  portion 
of  the  play 
should  be  sub- 
mitted in  order 
to  discover  the 
weaknesses  of 
the  men  taking 
part  in  i t . 
Turning  now 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  de- 
fensive play,  we  can  readily  lay  down  sim- 
ilar tests  and,  by  their  application,  deter- 
mine the  resisting  powers  of  the  team. 
The  ball  now  belongs  to  the  opponents, 
and,  as  before,  we  take  up  the  play  at  the 
instant  of  the  "  down."  The  first  thing  for 
which  the  captain  should  look  is  the  nature 
of  the  tackle  which  brought  the  runner  to 
a  stop.  It  should  do  two  things.  First- 
ly it  should  absolutel}^  check  forward  ad- 
vance of  the  runner,  and  secondly  it 
should  prevent  his  passing  the  ball.  Any 
tackle  which  answers  these  requirements, 
and  is  legal  under  the  rules,  is  a  good 
tackle.  The  low  tackle  is  the  one  usually 
recommended  and  the  one  called  for  con- 
tinually by  the  dinning  voice  of  the  coach 
on  all  fields  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber, but  there  are  occasionally  good  tack- 
lers  who  do  not  go  low.  As  noted  in  the 
preceding  article,  a  line  tackle  is  often 
more  advantageous  when  it  is  rather  high, 
as  it  throws  the  runner  backward  rather 
than  permitting  him  to  topple  over  for- 
Avard  and  thus  gain  ground.  In  the  Qpen 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
any  tackle  but  the  low  one,  and  even 
where  the  line  is  close,  if  a  man  shows 
any   tendency   to   go  over  the  head,  he 


should  at  once  be  relegated  to  the  low 
tackling  class  and  sent  at  the  thighs  only. 
The  second  point,  that  of  preventing  a 
pass,  while  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
stopping  the  runner,  is  really  of  consid- 
erable moment,  particularly  in  these  days 
of  tricks,  double  passing  and  short  gains. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  tackier 
may  prevent  a  pass.  One  is  to  actually 
hold  the  ball  as  he  takes  the  runner. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  and 
teams  whose  players  simply  lay  their 
hands  on  the  ball  and  then  set  up  a  cry 
of  "  held,"  are  almost  invariably  poor 
tacklers  in  the  way  of  checking  the  ad- 
vance. Nothing  gives  strong  runners 
such  confidence  as  to  find  that  the  men 
tackling  them  rely  upon  the  cry  of 
"  held "  rather  than  putting  the  man 
down.  This  last  clause  gives  the  key  to 
the  second  method  of  preventing  a  pass. 
An  instant  bringing  of  the  runner  to  the 
ground  usually  prevents  his  passing  the 
ball,  and  therefore  accomplishes  both  ob- 
jects at  the  same  time.  A  man  who  is 
on  the  ground  may,  once  in  a  hundred 
times,  manage  to  get  the  ball  into  a  com- 
rade's hands  safely,  but  even  then  the 
chances  are  largely  against  that  man  be- 
ing free  enough  to  make  any  additional 
distance.  The  final  question  regarding 
the  legality  of  the  tackle  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  under  the  existing  rules  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  a  foul  tackle.  There  are  only 
two  ways  by  which  a  player  lays  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  foul  tackling.  By 
far  the  most  common  is  going  below  the 
knees.  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
a  man's  doing  this.  Formerly,  when  the 
rules  permitted  no  tackling  below  the  hips, 
there  were  many  cases  on  every  field  both 
in  practice  and  in  matches  where  a  man 
tackled  at  the  waist  and  slipped  down 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions.  The 
new  ruling  was  brought  in  simply  to 
avoid  this  and  not  visit  upon  the  head  of 
a  man  whose  intentions  v/ere  perfectly 
fair  and  honest  a  penalty  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  cover  only  something 
deliberately  unfair.  The  man  who  tack- 
les below  the  knees  in  the  present  day 
usually  makes  a  deliberate  dive  for  the 
calves  or  ankles,  and  as  that  style  of  play 
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is  very  apt  to  result  in  injury  to  the  run- 
ner the  penalty  has  been  made  particu- 
larly severe. 

The  second  kind  of  foul  tackling  is  that 
described  as  throttling.  This,  although 
often  falsely  called,  is  in  reality  very  in- 
frequent. To  throttle  a  man  it  is  neces- 
sary either  to  close  the  fingers  around  his 
windpipe  or  to  get  the  forearm  or  wrist  in 
a  particular  fashion  under  his  chin  and 
across  his  throat.  To  tackle  a  man  by 
the  head  or  neck  is  not  in  any  way  foul, 
and  an  umpire  should  always  ask  himself 
the  question  when  a  foul  tackle  of  this 
nature  is  claimed,  "  Did  the  tackier  shut 
off  the  man's  wind  ?  " — for  a  man  who  is 
being  throttled  cannot  breathe.  The  side 
and  back  of  the  neck  are  so  protected 
by  muscles  that  the  front  of  the  throat  is 
the  only  place  where  one  can  reach  the 
'''throttling  point." 

The  tackling  of  the  man  having  thus 
been  studied  we  find  him  on  the  ground 
with  his  opponent.  Does  he  let  go  of 
him  before  he  says  "down?"  A  great 
many  plucky  little  runners  spring  up  like 
india-rubber  balls  when  thrown  and  are 
immediately  off  again  in  a  new  direction, 
unless  they  are  prevented  from  such  an  act 
by  being  firmly  held  until  reluctantly  they 
say  "  down."  Sometimes  the  pause  has 
been  sufficiently  long  to  make  the  referee 
call  the  ball  down  anyway,  but,  if  the  stop 
is  only  for  an  instant,  the  ordinary  referee 
will  not  call  it  down,  nor  would  he  be  jus- 
tified in  doing  so.  Therefore,  the  tackier 
must  be  sure  his  man  says  "down."  Still 
further,  he  must  not  allow  the  ball  to  be 
played  while  his  men  are  running  up  the 
field  and  not  yet  in  position.  He  must 
stand  in  front  of  the  ball  himself  if  his 
centre  rusher  or  guard  is  not  on  hand, 
but  he  must  be  equally  quick  in  regain- 
ing his  own  position  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  the  ball. 

The  next  man  to  attract  the  scrutiny 
of  the  captain  is  the  centre  rusher,  or 
snap  back,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  this  man  is  facing 
the  ball  the  captain  should  glance  along 
the  entire  line,  noting  rapidly  the  posi- 
tions of  all  his  forwards,  because  in  this 
defensive  play  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  opponents  have  possession  of 
the  ball  and  the  failure  of  any  man  in  the 
line  to  be  in  his  proper  position  will  give 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  execute  a 
rapid  attack  upon  that  point  of  weakness. 
To  return  to  the  centre,  however.  He 
should  be  squarely  in  front  of  the  man 


about  to  play  the  ball,  firmly  planted 
upon  both  feet,  with  his  weight  low 
enough  to  prevent  a  sudden  push  or 
lunge  upsetting  him  and  leaving  an  open- 
ing for  a  runner.  Many  centres  are  in- 
clined to  make  a  point  of  knocking  the 
ball  out  of  the  opponent's  hands,  prevent- 
ing his  bending  over  to  put  it  in  play  and 
going  through  other  rather  showy  but  not 
very  profitable  antics.  These  will  not  de- 
ceive the  eye  of  the  practical  captain,  who 
is  fully  aware  that  the  only  possible  pur- 
pose they  can  serve  is  that  of  annoying 
the  opponent. 

If  they  do  this  at  the  expense  of  no 
more  needful  work  they  are  all  right,  but 
too  often  these  practices  take  the  place  of 
far  more  serviceable  proceedings,  as,  for 
instance,  getting  through  strongly  when 
the  ball  goes,  being  ready  to  tackle  a  man 
trying  to  come  between  guard  and  centre, 
spoiling  the  pass  of  a  quarter  who  is  slow 
or  stands  too  near,  and  all  the  other 
points  of  which  a  good  centre  makes  so 
much,  and  the  mere  mention  of  which 
is  enough  to  indicate  to  the  captain  the 
points  to  be  chiefly  noted.  The  work  of 
the  guards  is  a  far  more  important  feat- 
ure of  the  play  than  many  captains  think. 
Such  captains  are  the  ones  who  conclude 
that  two  big,  clumsy  fellows  who  can 
keep  men  from  breaking  through  the 
centre  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  that 
position.  In  the  first  place,  a  guard 
should  look.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  what 
the  opponents  mean  to  do.  Between  him 
and  the  tackle  it  is  possible  to  be  almost 
sure  of  the  play,  for  four  pair  of  eyes  are 
on  the  watch  from  as  many  different 
points  in  the  line.  If  a  captain,  looking 
on  his  men  from  the  side  of  the  field,  sees 
a  guard,  while  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
proper  position  or  attitude,  glance  under 
his  lowered  brows  for  the  key  to  his  op- 
ponents' play,  he  can  be  sure  that  that 
guard  has  a  quality  worth  cultivating. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  tackle,  whose 
position  is  even  better  for  making  dis- 
coveries. The  next  point  to  be  taken  in 
is,  "  Do  guard  and  tackle  or  guard  and 
centre  allow  themselves  to  be  separated 
or  pocketed?"  Either  one  is  bad.  If 
the  opponents  can,  by  leaving  what  looks 
like  a  good  opening,  tempt  them  together 
so  closely  that  two  men  cover  really  only 
one  opening,  they  can  send  a  man  past 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  can 
tempt  them  to  a  wide  separation  they  can 
send  a  man  between  them.  Experienced 
men    can  be  caught   in  neither  of   these 
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traps.  And  now  we  come  to  the  ends. 
Here  is  probably  the  most  delicate  part 
of  the  line  in  the  study  of  defensive  play. 

A  glance  at  a  good  end  rusher  shows 
that  he  has  stationed  himself  so  that  no 
player  on  the  opposite  side  is  nearer  to 
the  touch  line  at  the  place  where  a  run- 
ner would  be  obliged  to  pass  than  he  ; 
a  poor  end  will  often  be  found  consider- 
ably inside  that  point.  A  good  end  is 
never  taken  up  with  watching  the  centre 
or  worrying  over  anything  except  the 
outside  men  in  the  half-back  line  op- 
posite him.  He  is  not  squabbling  with 
his  opponent,  except  when  his  own  side 
has  the  ball.  When  he  is  on  the  de- 
fensive he  needs  all  his  wits  to  watch  the 
attempts  of  a  runner  to  come  around  his 
end,  and  he  therefore  endeavors  to  have 
as  little  to  do  with  his  opponent  in  the 
line  as  is  consistent  with  getting  a  free 
start.  On  a  kick  the  end  rusher  blocks 
his  opponent. 

The  position  of  the  men  back  of  the 
line  is  so  important  as  to  be  almost  a 
criterion  of  the  stage  of  football  knowl- 
edge to  which  a  team  has  attained. 

AVhile  the  question  of  the  proper  play 
for  the  quarter  when  the  opponents  have 
the  ball  has  long  been  a  matter  of  rabid 
discussion,  the  weight  of  opinion  now 
leans  toward  sending  him  into  the  rush 
line.  Unless  a  team  is  seriously  weak  in 
the  half-back  line  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  this.  Some 
even  go  farther  and  send  one  of  the 
halves  up  as  well.  Perhaps  the  most 
finished  method  of  all  is  to  send  the  half 
back  into  the  line  and  play  the  quarter 
close  but  not  actually  in  the  line,  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  half  and  back  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  should  be 
pursued    heartily  and  played    systemati- 


cally, or  it  will  be  a  failure.  This  is  the 
point  for  the  coach  to  watch.  Is  there 
any  hesitation  or  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
halves  and  quarter  relative  to  their  play  ? 
Do  the  men  who  stand  back  cover  the 
field  properly,  so  that  one  or  the  other 
can  reach  any  kick  that  may  be  sent  down 
the  field  ? 

Here,  again,  there  is  a  test  question,  and 
that  is,  can  a  ball  be  so  kicked  that  on  ac- 
count of  their  positions  they  will  be  unable 
to  get  it  and  return  it  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  ?  This  does  not  apply  to  any 
kick  so  high  or  so  short  that  the  forwards 
can  turn  back  and  attend  to  it  themselves. 
Any  other  kick  must,  however,  be  handled 
by  the  backs.  But  if  the  backs  always 
stood  as  far  away  from  their  forward  line 
as  they  do  when  expecting  a  kick,  there 
would  be  altogether  too  good  a  chance 
for  a  runner  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
free  himself  from  the  rush  line  to  make  a 
number  of  yards  before  a  half  could  reach 
him.  For  this  reason  the  forwards  are 
accustomed  to  keep  the  backs  posted  as 
to  the  probability  of  a  kick.  On  the  third 
down  they  motion  them  back,  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  time  if  there  is  any  sud- 
den change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  which  might  indicate  a  kick, 
the  halves  and  back  are  warned  to  retire. 
During  the  first  and  second  downs  there 
is  so  little  likelihood  of  a  kick,  unless 
there  is  a  favoring  wind,  that  the  men  be- 
hind the  line  are  comparatively  safe  in 
closing  up  the  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  forwards  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This  completes  the  study  of  the  defensive 
play  of  a  team  in  its  detail,  but  in  coach- 
ing or  judging  a  team  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  eleven  as  a  whole  is  worth 
watching,  and  indicates  to  the  practiced 
eye  far  more  than  would  be  imagined  by 
the  casual  observer. 


THE  THISTLE  BIRD. 


Over  oat  fields  choked  with  mustard- 
More  yellow  still  than  they — 
Darting,  diving,  upward,  onward, 
The  goldfinch  takes  his  way. 
Wherefore,  O  thou  tardy  wooer, 
Stays  thy  sober  mate  ? 
Why  should  such  devoted  lovers 
Wish  to  wed  so  late  ? 


Is  the  May  time  too  distracting, 

For  the  quiet  nest? 

And  in  June  do  wandering  fancies, 

Ever  please  thee  best  ? 

Speeds  the  wooing  on  but  slowly, 

Would  she  bid  thee  wait? 

"  Nay,"  thou  answerest  all  objectors, 

"  Love  is  sweet,  though  late." 


In  September,  when  the  thistles. 

Floating,  upward  fly  ; 

When  the  tall  weeds  by  the  roadside, 

Flaunt  before  they  die  ; 

Flock  together  Summer's  children 

Glad  at  Winter's  gate. 

Then  we  bless  thee,  child  of  sunlight, 

Thou  canst  stay  so  late. 

Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    IRISH    SPORT— A   DAY'S    RABBITING. 


BY    CAPT.    THOS.    S.    BLACKWELL. 


Y  Jove  !  this  coun- 
try's gone  to 
the  dogs,'' 
said  Jack 
Carew,  as  he 
s  p  i  t  ef  ul 1 y 
threw  a  half- 
smoked  weed 
at  an  u  n  o  f  - 
fending  cat 
that  lay  snug- 
ly on  the  rug 
before  the 
fire.  "  Gone 
to  the  deuce, 
confound  it ! 
What  with 
their  drain- 
age schemes 
-^^  •  and  improve- 
ments, they  have  driven 
all  the  snipe  and  duck 
away  —  and  now  this 
frost  !  "  and  something 
between  a  groan,  a 
sigh  and  an  alleviative 
adjective  marked  the  depth  of  his  feel- 
ings.   It  was  rather  hard  lines  on  Jack. 


^|; 


He  had  come  over  from  England  on  a 
month's  leave,  and  immediately  every- 
thing shootable  seemed  to  take  its  de- 
parture, and  an  unusually  early  sharp 
frost,  which  effectually  stopped  hunting, 
set  in. 

Ballykilsweeny  was  not  the  most  lively 
place  in  the  world  for  a  society  man  like 
Jack,  and  his  literary  researches  were 
confined  to  a  perusal  of  the  betting  on  the 
Grand  National  and  the  appointments 
and  exchanges  in  the  Gazette.  '*  Come  ! 
cheer  up,  old  fellow — don't  get  into  the 
blues,"  I  said.  "I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do 
to-day — go  and  have  a  day  at  the  rabbits 
up  at  Knockshegowna.  We'll  have  the 
terriers,  and  get  old  Tim  Mullins,  the  smith 
at  Kyle  Cross  Roads,  to  bring  his  ferrets. 
I'll  promise  you  a  rattling  good  day's 
sport,  if  we  are  in  luck." 

The  dogcart  with  the  two  bays  is  very 
soon  around  at  the  hall  door.  Fanny  and 
Faggot  have  just  been  freshl}^  clipped, 
and  it  takes  Pat  Brien  all  he  knows  to 
keep  the  latter  in  his  place  as  leader,  as 
he  dances  and  bucks  about  in  the  sharp, 
frosty  air. 

A  shrill  whistle  brings  the  terriers  yelp- 
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ing  out  of  the  yard  ;  the  guns,  lunch,  etc., 
are  quickly  packed  in,  and  with  a  "  Let 
'em  go,  Pat !  "  away  we  bowl  down  the 
avenue. 

There  is  something  very  exhilarating 
in  tooling  a  smart,  lively  tandem  along  a 
good  road  on  a  fine,  crisp  bright  morning, 
your  leader  snorting  and  going  in  that 
quick,  fidgety,  sidling  canter  so  sug- 
gestive of  a  wish  to  show  you  his  hind 
shoes ;  but  Faggot  knows  better  than 
that,  and  a  "  Get  away  there  !  "  and 
touch  of  the  whip  settle  him  down  into 
a  spanking  trot.  Our  wheeler,  Fanny,  is 
an  old  stager  in  tandem,  and  has  played 
"  follow  the  leader "  so  often  that  she 
can  accommodate  herself  to  all  Master 
Faggot's  little  vagaries,  and  away  we 
rattle,  click  -  clack,  click  -  clack,  clatter, 
clitter,  clitter,  clatter,  click  -  clack,  with  a 
rhythmic  ring  out  of  the  "  'ard  'igh  road  " 
that  would  cheer  the  heart  even  of  a  pes- 
simist. 

Now  we  patter  past  a  school  house  amid 
a  babel  of  yells  from  the  red-legged,  ragged 
urchins  who  are  out  for  recess.  Now,  we 
shave  past  an  old  woman's  donkey  cart, 
and  a  discordant  toot !  toot !  on  the 
horn  from  Jack  sets  Neddy  with  a  jump 


on  to  the  sidewalk,  hee-hawing  for  all 
he  is  worth,  and  when  old  Peggy  Sweeny 
recovers  her  equanimity  sufficiently  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  "the  last  trump,"  her 
tongue  is  loosed  to  deliver  some  very 
uncomplimentary  remarks  and  fervent 
prayers  that  we  were  just  as  well  without 
hearing.  The  terriers,  too,  enter  thor- 
oughly into  the  fun.  There  is  Fairy,  a 
sharp  little  red  and  white  between  a  beagle 
and  a  fox  terrier,  having  all  the  pluck 
and  speed  of  the  latter  with  the  nose  of 
the  miniature  hound. 

Snap,  a  big,  rough,  white  nondescript, 
rather  a  feather-headed  fellow,  but  inval- 
uable for  driving  a  skulking  bunny  out  of 
thick  briars,  as  he  has  the  hide  of  a  rhi- 
noceros and  the  heart  of  a  lion. 

Spite,  a  meek  little  black  that  comes 
fawning  up  to  you  as  if  she  would  not  touch 
a  mouse,  but  woe  betide  anything  in  the 
shape  of  fur  that  comes  into  close  quarters 
with  her  ivories  !  Her  diminutive  stump 
of  a  tail  is  a  real  telltale,  for  one  wag  of 
it  outside  a  clump  of  briars  is  equivalent 
to  a  Quaker's  declaration  that  a  rabbit  is 
ensconced  there. 

Last  and  least  comes  Jack,  a  pretty 
little  Yorkshire,  a  regular    lady's  pet  in 
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the  house,  but  the  gamest  of  the  game 
and  the  best  and  busiest  little  fellow  in  a 
covert  that  could  be  found — a  real  miiltuin 
in  parvo.  Jack  is  in  the  most  jubilant 
spirits,  tearing  along  in  front  of  us  as  fast 
as  his  wee  legs  can  carry  him,  now  scar- 
ing a  startled  blackbird  from  his  diet  of 
worms  under  the  hedge  and  pursuing  him 
in  full  cry  ;  then  taking  a  chase  after  a 
flock  of  geese  that  go  screeching  along 
the  road  with  outstretched  necks  and 
wings,  until  they  dash  into  an  unsavory 
pool  in  front  of  a  cabin  door,  from  which 
they  hiss  and  cackle  out  a  defiance  at 
Master  Jack,  who  stands  yelping  at  them 
from  the  brink  ;  then  bringing  an  old 
dame  in  breathless  haste  to  the  door  with 
dread  misgivings  of  a  morning  call  from 
Mr.  Reynard  as  her  ducks  fly  quacking 
into  the  house  ;  again  putting  to  rout  a 
drove  of  turkeys  that  flap  and  flutter  into 
the  big  thorn  bushes  or  on  to  the  house- 
top, and  "gobble,  gobble"  out  their  pro- 
test— in  fact,  Master  Jack  conducts  him- 
self in  as  disorderly  a  manner  as  most 
young  gentlemen  out  on  a  spree. 

At  Kyle  Cross  Roads  we  pick  up  old 
Tim  Mullins  and  his  ferrets.  Tim  was  a 
specimen  of  a  character  frequently  met 
with  in  Ireland  a  few  decades  ago,  but 
now  fast  dying  out.  An  enthusiastic 
sportsman  from  a  pure  love  of  sport,  he 
had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  the  pot  hunter,  and  the  game  that 
fell  to  Tim's  quick  eye,  or  one  of  his 
many  trapping  devices,  rarely  or  ever 
entered  the  old  house  at  the  forge.  Father 
McGrath,  or  "  the  codejutir  "  (as  Tim 
called  the  curate.  Father  Whelan),  gen- 
erally came  in  for  a  good  hare,  a  brace 
of  woodcock  or  anything  special  ;  the 
dispensary  medico.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  often 
enjoyed  a  duck  or  partridge  that  had 
fallen  to  Tim's  gun  ;  and  if  anybody 
in  the  neighborhood  was  sick,  there  was 
always  a  brace  of  snipe,  or  something 
tempting,  from  the  same  source. 

Tim's  house  was  an  interesting  place 
for  any  sportsman  to  explore,  if  not  too 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. In  a  large  box  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cabin  were  kept  the  ferrets, 
and  anyone  who  could  stand  a  second 
whiff  of  the  aromatic  vapors  which  es- 
caped when  the  lid  was  raised  might, 
with  justice,  be  called  a  glutton.  A 
mangy  setter  and  two  hungry -looking 
greyhounds  eagerly  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity to  snatch  everything  edible  from 
"  ould  Judy,"  and  the  consequence   was 


a  never-ending  war  with  "  thim  divils  o' 
dogs."  From  a  barrel  in  another  corner 
arose  a  strange  effluvia,  which  proceeded 
from  an  old  dog  badger — the  veteran  of 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  with  all  the 
brag  dogs  of  the  district.  In  the  lower 
part  of  a  cupboard  was  chained  a  fox, 
which  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  amicable 
terms  with  his  canine  cousins. 

A  number  of  game  fowls  (Tim  was  an 
enthusiast  in  cock  fighting)  occupied  va- 
rious points  of  vantage  on  the  rafters  and 
other  places,  always  managing  to  steer 
clear  of  Master  Reynard,  who  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  hoping  against  hope  for  one 
snap. 

Tim  would  leave  ten  horses  unshod,  or 
any  other  work,  for  a  few  hours'  "  divar- 
shun  ;  "  and  when  we  gave  a  "  hallo  !  "  at 
the  forge  the  leathern  apron  was  quickly 
cast  aside  and  a  message  given  to  young 
Murphy  to  "  Go  home,  avick,  an'  tell  yer 
dada  that  I'm  too  busy  to  turn  that  cowl- 
ter  for  him  to-day  marnin',"  and  another 
to  Patsy  Quin  to  "  Jog  over  wid  the  ould 
grey  agin  in  the  marnin'  an'  I'll  have  a 
shoe  turned  an'  nails  riddy  an'  clap  it  an 
for  ye  while  ye're  winkin'." 

A  drive  of  a  couple  of  miles  brings  us 
to  Knockshegowna,  where  we  put  up  the 
horses  in  the  mill  stables. 

Placing  ourselves  under  the  manage- 
ment of  old  Tim,  he  lays  out  his  plan  of 
campaign.  Our  instructions  are  to  place 
ourselves  on  a  certain  "fort,"  while  Tim 
and  the  terriers  beat  a  large  field  of  tur- 
nips which  lay  near.  These  "  forts  "  or 
"  raths  "  are  most  interesting  landmarks 
of  prehistoric  Erin.  Like  her  round 
towers,  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  their  origin  and  use,  but 
no  definite  conclusion  has  ever  been  ar- 
rived at  about  them.  They  are  large, 
with  a  flat  plateau  on 
by  a  low,  earthen  para- 
ire  usually  covered  on  the 
with  a  thick  growth  of  hazel  and 
bushes,  while  magnificent  trees 
on  the  upper  part.  In  some  lo- 
calities these  forts  are  thickly  scattered 
about,  often  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
separating  them. 

The  Irish  peasantry  have  a  most  super- 
stitious horror  of  meddling  with  a  fort, 
and  very  few  could  be  got  to  dig  a  spade- 
ful of  earth  or  cut  a  switch  on  one  of  them. 
There  is  hardly  a  district  but  where  you 
will  be  shown  some  unfortunate  individual 
painfully  deformed  or  hopelessly  para- 
lyzed by  the  "  good  people  "  (as  the  fairies 
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are  called)  for  meddling  with  one  of  those 
"forts,"  which  are  looked  upon  as  their 
special  property. 

This  particular  "  rath "  on  which  we 
take  our  stand  is  honeycombed  with  rabbit 
burrows.  It  is  pretty  clear  of  bushes  on 
the  sides,  and  only  a  few  large  trees  on 
the  upper  part,  affording  us  every  chance 
of  a  fair  shot  at  the  rabbits  as  they  come 
running  in  when  started.  The  rabbits 
evidently  had  made  peace  with  the  "good 
people,"  for  they  had  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied to  such  an  extent  here  that  all  the 
herbage  for  acres  round  was  nibbled  quite 
bare.  The  consequence  was  that  the  bun- 
nies had  to  go  some  distance  on  foraging 
expeditions,  and  a  favorite  place  just  then 
was  the  large  turnip  field  at  the  mill. 

The  cover  being  good  there,  many  lay 
out,  instead  of  retiring  to  their  burrows 
when 

Chanticleer  proclaims  the  dawn. 

Old  Tim  and  the  terriers  are  hardly  in 
the  turnips  when  "  Yup  !  yup  !  yap  !  ye- 
ep  !  " — and  the  dogs  are  racing  up  and 
down  he  drills,  and  jumping  in  the  air 
like  mad  things  as  the  rabbits  are  started 
and  go  dodging  along  under  the  turnip 
leaves.  Now  the  dogs  have  driven  one 
to  the  edge  of  the  field  ;  it  hops  out  of 
the  turnips,  listens  for  a  moment,  and 
then  comes  through  the  hedge  and  across 
the  field  to  the  "  fort  "  as  if  shot  from  a 
catapult. 

"Bang!"  —  and  head  over  heels  he 
tumbles  in  a  ball,  nearly  rolling  into  a 
burrow. 

Soon  the  fun  gets  fast  and  furious,  the 
rabbits  scurrying  across  the  flat  in  every 
direction,  some  to  be  neatly  stopped  with 
a  right  barrel,  some  requiring  a  quietus 
from  a  second,  while  ome  are  missed,  man- 
aging to  make  good  their  retreat  into  the 
subterranean  refuge. 

Altogether  we  had  a  dozen  here  ;  not  a 
bad  beginning.  Tim  gathers  up  the  slain, 
and  slitting  the  sinews  of  the  hind  legs 
runs  a  long  sapling  which  he  cuts  (not  on 
the  "  fort,"  you  may  be  sure)  through 
them  and  hangs  the  hank  up  in  the  forked 
branch  of  a  tree.  "  Sorra  the  ha'porth  o' 
use  luggin'  thim  round  wid  us,"  Tim  phil- 
osophically remarks. 

In  reply  to  a  proposition  to  give  the 
ferrets  a  run  through  the  "fort"  burrows, 
the  old  man  enters  into  a  long  explana- 
tion of  how  useless  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  owing  to  the  depth  and  intrica- 
cies of  the  burrows  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Tim  has  a  superstitious  dread  of  in- 


trusting his  ferrets  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  "good  people."  Some  favorite 
burrows  are  pointed  out  a  short  distance 
off  at  the  foot  of  an  old  ash  tree,  and  we 
are  told  that  "  we  will  surely  knock  a  few 
out  o'  that." 

The  dirty  bag  is  untied  and  a  brace  of  fer- 
rets shaken  out  ;  one  a  large  "  polecat  "  and 
the  other  a  vicious-looking  little  white 
one. 

They  sniff  about  the  mouth  of  a  hole 
for  a  little,  and  then  disappear.  A  por- 
tentous quiet,  a  low,  rumbling  earthquake- 
like commotion,  now  louder,  now  dying 
away  in  the  distant  depths  ;  another  shock, 
a  squeal,  a  scurrying  rush  beneath  our 
feet  and  "  bur-r-rt  I  "  out  darts  a  rabbit,  to 
be  quickly  rolled  over  by  Jack  Carew. 

Several  more  bolt  from  this  little  bur- 
row, to  be  shot  or  missed  with  varying 
success. 

After  this,  the  Long  Wood  is  the  word, 
and  the  terriers  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  there.  Once  in  the  wood  our 
pack  settles  to  work,  as  if  they  meant 
business. 

The  volatile  Master  Jack  knows  what 
he  is  wanted  for  now,  and  quite  ignores 
the  presence  of  the  blackbirds,  which  dart, 
screaming  out  of  the  holly  clumps. 

A  sharp  yelp  from  Snap  proclaims  that 
"the  hunt  is  up,"  and  the  other  three 
dogs  join  merrily  in  the  chorus.  "  Yup  ! 
yup !  yup ! "  rings  through  the  wood, 
and  quickly  a  couple  of  white  scuts  go^ 
popping  across  the  path.  Jack  stopping 
one  and  I  the  other. 

The  fun  is  capital  here.  The  canine- 
quartette  keep  up  the  music  and  the  bun- 
nies are  scuttling  about  on  every  side. 
Now  an  unwary  youngster  makes  a  bold 
dash  across  an  open  space,  to  meet  an  un- 
timely death  for  his  temerity.  There  an 
old  hand  dodges  quietly  along  through  the- 
bushes  and  is  knocked  over  as  he  sits  up 
to  listen  and  see  what  chance  there  is  for 
a  "  try  back."  Again  there  will  be  a  flut- 
ter as  a  woodcock  goes  flapping  lazily  out 
of  a  holly  brake,  or  darts  with  a  corkscrew 
gyration  up  through  the  fir  trees. 

From  a  clump  of  furze  we  "  tally  "  an 
old  dog  fox,  who  looks  back  disdainfully 
on  the  terriers  who  go  yelping  after  him, 
and  we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  a  grin  of 
contempt  curling  over  his  sardonic  coun- 
tenance. 

Trying  down  one  side  of  the  wood  we 
come  back  up  the  other  and  have  good 
sport  all  through. 

Lunch  is  then  disposed  of,  and  as  we 
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indulge  in  a  pipe  afterward  Tim  enter- 
tains us  with  some  ferret  lore. 

"  That  big  ferrut — Shamus  I  calls  him 
— is  a  rale  cute  ould  chap.  Bedad,  I  don't 
belave  as  how  I  could  lose  him  at  all,  at 
all  !  " 

Tim  went  on  to  tell  us  how  he  had  time 
and  again  lost  this  ferret,  but  that  he  al- 
ways managed  to  find  his  way  home,  and 
was  generally  found  snugly  curled  up  in 
the  straw  in  the  stable  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  did  not  approve  of  muzzling  his 
ferrets,  he  said,  as  it  was  better  to  leave 
them  able  to  "murther  a  rabbit"  when 
they  cornered  it  up  in  a  burrow,  as  in  that 
case,  when  they  had  sucked  the  blood  and 
perhaps  eaten  a  small  quantity  of  the  flesh, 
they  might  leave  it,  and  come  out,  where- 
as, if  they  were  muzzled,  they  would  stay 
scratching  and  muzzing  away  at  it  and 
would  not  leave  it.  Tim  produced  an  old 
horse  pistol,  which  had  evidently  figured 
in  '98,  from  the  voluminous  pocket  of  his 
long  frieze  coat,  and  explained  that  he 
found  the  noise  and  smoke  of  a  shot  fired 
into  the  burrow  were  most  efficacious  in 
bringing  out  a  lying-in  ferret. 

The  little  white  ferret,  Biddy,  Tim  de- 
scribed as  "  a  rale  born  divil,  an' the  wick- 
edest little  baste  to  a  stranger  that  iver 
was  seen."  In  his  own  peculiar  phraseol- 
ogy and  embellished  with  divers  strange 
Hibernian  oaths  and  imprecations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  the  story  of  Biddy  the 
ferret  and  Sergeant  Cleary.  It  appeared 
that  Tim  had  been  paying  attention  to 
old  Mr.  Bunbury's  rabbits  pretty  frequently 
and  some  kind  friend  had  been  good 
enough  to  give  the  old  gentleman  a  hint 
about  it,  so  he  had  given  the  police  at  the 
station  instructions  to  watch  out  for  the 
old  poacher. 

Tim  kept  away  for  a  time,  but  the  rul- 
ing passion  was  too  strong,  and  one  fine 
evening  found  him  hard  at  work  netting 
Mr.  Bunbury's  bunnies.  He  had  picked 
up  a  few  rabbits,  when  who  should  he  see 
skulking  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  and  looking  cautiously  all  around 
him  but  the  sergeant  ! 

Tim  had  only  time  to  pitch  the  rabbits 
into  some  bushes,  pop  the  big  ferret, 
which  happened  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  a 
burrow,  into  the  bag,  pull  up  the  long 
stake  net  which  was  set  opposite  the 
holes,  and  shin  up  a  tree  before  the  ser- 
geant was  close  at  hand. 

He  had  not  caught  sight  of  Tim,  but 
just  as  he  got  opposite  the  big  beech  tree 


in  which  that  gentleman  was  perched,  what 
should  pop  its  head  out  of  a  rabbit  burrow 
but  Biddy.  The  sergeant  saw  her  at  once, 
and  Tim  could  hear  him  joyfully  exclaim, 
"  Aha  !  my  bold  Tim  Mullins  !  I  have  you 
at  last.  You're  not  far  off,  I'll  be  bound, 
and  at  any  rate  I'll  have  your  ferret." 

With  that  he  stole  up  to  the  ferret  and 
began  chirruping  and  whistling,  while 
Biddy  stood  winking  and  blinking  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse. 

He  got  up  close  to  her,  and  stooping 
quickly  made  a  grab  at  her.  The  next 
thing  was  a  yell,  and  Tim  saw  the  ser- 
geant dancing  about  like  mad,  with  his 
arm  held  out  straight  from  him  and 
Biddy  stuck  like  a  leech  on  his  thumb. 

Tim  described  the  scene  as  "the  most 
comicallist  soight  that  ever  was  seen,"  to 
see  the  big,  fat  sergeant  capering  round 
and  roaring  like  a  bull.  He  never  seemed 
to  think  of  trying  to  pull  her  off,  but  only 
kept  dancing  about  with  his  arm  held  out 
to  its  full  extent.  After  a  little  she 
dropped  off  and  made  for  the  burrows, 
the  sergeant  prancing  after  her,  and  doing 
his  best  to  kick  her  or  jump  on  her,  but 
Biddy  dodged  him  and  made  good  her 
retreat. 

Every  now  and  then  she  would  pop  out 
her  head  from  some  hole  and  chatter  at 
him,  when  he  would  make  the  most  vicious 
but  futile  kicks  at  her.  Then  he  began 
groaning  and  moaning  and  sucking  his 
thumb  ;  then  he  would  let  off  steam  in  a 
volley  of  curses  and  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  ferrets,  and  those  of  Tim  Mul- 
lins in  particular,  while  that  worthy  was 
just  a  few  yards  up  over  his  head  and 
nearly  fit  to  fall  out  of  the  tree  from  ex- 
haustion from  laughing. 

Amid  dismal  moans  and  lamentations 
the  poor  sergeant  bound  up  the  wounded 
thumb  and  made  off  across  the  fields  to 
the  barracks.  When  he  was  out  of  sight 
Tim  got  down  from  his  leafy  perch, 
picked  up  Biddy,  his  nets  and  the  rab- 
bits, and  made  the  best  of  his  way  home. 
The  next  day  Tim  went  over  to  the  bar- 
racks by  the  way  that  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  police  there  "  a  clamp  of  turf  "  for 
fuel.  The  first  one  he  saw  was  the  ser- 
geant with  his  hand  bound  up,  when  Tim 
most  innocently  exclaimed  :  "  Arrah,  Sar- 
gint  Cleary,  what  ails  yer  hand  ?  " 

"Bad  luck  to  you,  Tim  Mullins,  and 
your  infernal  ferrets,"  he  roared.  "But 
I'll  be  even  with  you  yet,  you'll  see,"  and 
with  a  look  that  would  have  withered  any 
sensitive  man  off  the  face  of    the  earth 
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he  turned  on  his  heel   and  walked  away, 
leaving  Tim  chuckling  in  his  sleeve. 

Tim  did  not  venture  on  any  poaching 
exploits  for  some  time  after  that  ;  but  the 
joke  got  out  on  the  sergeant,  and  at  fairs, 
markets  and  every  place  he  went  the  boys 
and  girls  would  call  out  :  "  Sargint !  did 
ye  arrist  Tim  Mullins'  ferret  yet  ?  "  and  he 
got  so  sick  of  it  that  he  exchanged  to  an- 
other station  far  away. 

After  our  smoke  was  over  Tim's  ferrets 
were  again  called  into  requisition  and  we 
knocked  over  a  few  more  pairs  of  rabbits 
and  wQund  up  a  most  enjoyable  day's 
sport.  Jack  Carew  went  home  in  a  thor- 
oughly good  humor,  his  view  of  the  state 
of  the  country  having  taken  quite  an  opti- 
mistic turn. 

..Although  rabbiting  has  to  take  rather  a 
back  seat  in  the  arena  of  sport,  yet  there 


is  real,  genuine  fun  in  it,  and  the  man  who 
can  roll  over  a  bunny  as  its  white  scut 
flashes  across  some  open  space  in  cover  or 
pops  from  hole  to  hole  is  no  despicable 
shot.  In  some  parts  of  England,  where 
strict  preservation  is  carried  out,  or  where 
the  rabbit  is  encouraged  as  an  article  of 
food,  they  literally  swarm,  and  ferreting 
is  constantly  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
driving  them  out  of  their  warrens,  mostly 
into  nets  pegged  across  the  exits. 

An  idea  of  the  numbers  to  be  found  on 
some  preserves  may  be  given  by  the  bag 
made  lately  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  at  Rhiwlas  in  Wales.  A  party  of 
eight  during  the  week  shot  4,019  head. 
This  is  a  large  bag,  but  nothing  to  the 
record  made  over  the  same  ground  in 
1885,  when  a  total  of  5,106  head  was 
reached.  ~       --■  ~^ 
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-ER  Majes- 
ty's Buck- 
hounds. 
The  very 
title  de- 
tains the 
eye  as  cu- 
rious, and 
more  casual 
acq  u  ain  - 
tance  with  its  im- 
port the  more 
curious  is  the  ap- 
parent incongru- 
ity of  it.  "Buck- 
hounds  !  "  What 
have  these  latter 
days  to  do  with 
buckhounds, 
and,  moreover, 
what  has  the 
Crown  to  do  with 
them  ?  A  glance 
'at  Whittaker's 
Almanac  still 
further  mysti- 
fies the  pertinence  of  the  phrase,  or  af- 
fords an  apparent  key  to  it,  for  therein 
is  recorded,  under  title  "  Department  of 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Offices,  Royal 
Mews,  Pimlico,"  that  the  Earl  of  Coven- 
try receives  ^1,500  a  year  for  holding 
the  office  of  "  Master  of  the  Buckhounds." 
The    severe    economist,    jealous    of    the 


public  purse,  sniffs  his  nose  at  this  and 
exclaims  :  "  Jobbery  !  another  sinecure 
on  which  the  bloated  aristocracy  fatten," 
an  expression,  the  result,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  superficial  purist,  of  impul- 
sive ignorance,  for  probably  no  ;^i,5oo 
expended  out  of  the  Civil  List  brings  so 
much  and  such  unmitigated  pleasure  to 
Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  as  this  ex- 
penditure. 

The  office,  then,  is  not  a  sinecure  ?  Oh 
no  !  it  is  a  veritable  fact,  and  its  suppres- 
sion would  cause  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  not  in  the  royal 
household,  but  among  a  large  number 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom  who 
are  reconciled  to  the  annual  visit  of  the 
collector  of  the  inland  revenue  by  the 
comforting  reflection  that  they  at  least 
get  their  equivalent  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  payment  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  which  the  Master  of  Her  Majesty's 
Buckhounds  provides. 

That  mysterious  functionary  of  the 
public's  is  a  veritable  master  of  hounds 
which  meet  regularly  within  the  metro- 
politan circuit  and  a  few  miles  of  Wind- 
sor on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  all  the  hunting  season,  and 
provides  for  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and 
it  does  concern  a  goodly  number,  the 
most  ancient,  honorable,  popular  and 
merciful  form  of  hunting  to  be  had  in 
this  or  any  other  dominion,  and,  paradox- 
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ical  as  it  may  at  first  sound,  the  one  form 
of  English  hunting  which  would  best  bear 
and  could  most  easily  be  transplanted 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  it  could  be 
carried  out  as  regularly  and  as  satisfac- 
torily as  it  is  and  has  been  under  the 
shadow  of  the  castle  where  its  home  has 
been  any  time  these  eight  centuries. 

The  question  may  naturally  occur,  Is 
there  vitality  enough  in  the  sport  to  bear 
transplanting  ?  Why  not  ?  It  lives  and 
has  lived  and  thrived  through  changes 
much  more  marked  than  that  which 
would  be  entailed  in  a  transfer  to  America. 
It  has  lived  through  the  very  extinction, 
within   its   range,   of   the  absolutely  wild 


deer  itself,  and  through  the  transformation 
of  England  from  a  comparatively  open 
country  to  a  condition  compared  with 
which  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  trackless  prairies.  Certainly 
no  physical  conditions  of  the  country 
would  prevent  its  being  followed  as  well 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
other.  Aye  !  and  it  has  lived  through  a 
sufficiently  long  period  since  the  wild  deer 
vanished  to  show  that  as  good  sport,  or 
even  better,  can  be  gotten  out  of  it,  as 
now  pursued,  as  in  the  days  when  Norman 
William  devastated  a  county  to  form  a 
retreat  for  his  well-beloved  deer. 

Nothing  indeed  seems  capable  of  kill- 
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ing  it  ;  for  though  the  early  recorded  in- 
stances of  indulgence  in  it  are,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  social  system  in  Eng- 
land, the  indulgence  of  princes  and  cour- 
tiers, whose  doings  and  whose  alone 
seemed,  to  the  early  chroniclers,  worthy 
of  transmission  to  future  generations,  we 
know  from  a  hundred  collateral  sources 
that  the  hunting  of  the  stag  has  been  the 
favorite  pastime  of  the  people  of  this 
country  time  out  of  mind.  Hear  what 
that  father  of  sporting  literature,  Somer- 
ville,  says  about  it  in  his  immortal  poem. 
He  is  depicting  the  chase  of  the  stag. 

The  clanging  horns    swell  their  sweet  winding 

notes  ; 
The  pack  wide  opening  lead  the  trembling  air, 

are  the  inspiriting  lines  with  which  he 
begins,  but  the  sequel  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  argument,  far  more  pertinent  : 

The  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  floating  joy 

Thro'  all  the  regions  near  ;  afflictive  birch 

No    more    the    school    boy    dreds.     His    prison 

broke, 
Scampering  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master's  call. 
The  weary  traveller  forgets  his  load, 
And  climbs  the  adjacent  hill.     The  ploughman 

leaves 
Th'   unfinish'd  furrow  ;  nor  his  bleating  flocks 
Are  now  the  shepherd's  joy  !    Men,   boys  and 

girls 
Desert  th'  unpeopled  village  and  in  wild  crowds 
Spread   ov'r    the    plain,     by    the    sweet    frenzy 

seized. 
Could  Oliver  Goldsmith  have  depicted 
its  popularity  more  graphically  ?  No  taint 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  here,  but 
good,  wholesome  interest,  a  deeply-seated 
love  of  hunting  through  all  the  commu- 
nity. 

Or  take  another  instance,  equally  per- 
tinent, from  a  private  letter  written  from 
Kenilworth  in  1575,  when  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  was  ruining  himself  in  those 
now  historic  revelries  gotten  up  for  the 
entertainment  of  Elizabeth,  which  Scott 
has  made  immortal,  and  again  we  find 
that  the  relation  is  made  not  because 
royalty  was  the  cause  of  it,  but  because 
the  hunt,  for  its  own  sake,  was  a  pleasure 
of  the  highest  order. 

"Monday  was  hot,"  says  the  scribe, 
"and  thearfor  Her  Highness  kept  in  till 
a  five  a  clock  in  the  evening.  What 
,  time  it  pleazz'd  her  to  ride  foorth  into 
the  chace  to  hunt  the  Hart,  which  found 
anon  and  after  sore  chased  by  the  hot 
persuit  of  the  hooundes  was  faen  to  take 
to  water.  Thear  to  beholde  the  swift 
fleeting  of  the  deer,  with  the  stately  car- 
riage of  his  head  in  his  zwimmg  like  the 
sail    of   a  ship  ;    the  hooundes  harlooing 


after.  The  swiftness  of  the  deere,  the 
running  of  the  footmen,  the  galloping  of 
horses,  the  blasting  of  homes,  the  halloo- 
ing and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  mooved 
pastim  delectable  in  so  hye  a  degree  az 
for  any  person  to  take  plazure  by  moost 
sensez  at  onez,  in  mine  opinion  there  can 
be  none  ony  way  comparable  to  this  ;  and 
special  in  this  place  that  of  nature  is 
formed  so  fitt  for  the  purpose.  In  faith. 
Master  Martin,  if  ye  coold,  with  a  wish,  I 
woold ye  had  been  at  it." 

A  very  worthy  wish,  my  sporting  friend, 
which  Master  Martin  doubtless  recipro- 
cated. 

But  to  go,  crab  fashion,  still  further 
backward,  we  see  more  and  more  how 
deeply  imbued  in  the  ancestors  of  our 
modern  British  race  the  chase  of  the  stag 
lies.  Did  not  good  Sir  William  St.  Clare,  of 
Rosline,  pledge  his  broad  Forest  of  Pent- 
land  against  Robert  the  Bruce  that  his 
two  dogs.  Help  and  Hold,  would  kill 
a  deer,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts to  take  it,  before  it  crossed  March 
Brun,  which  they  did,  though  not  without 
the  special  interposition  of  no  less  an  ex- 
alted personage  than  Saint  Katherine  her- 
self ;  in  gratitude  for  which  the  worthy 
man  built  the  Chapel  of  St.  Katherine-in- 
the-Hopes,  which  stands  there  to  this  day, 
a  silent  record  of  his  belief  in  two  things : 
the  interposition  of  the  saints  in  matters 
mundane  and  the  pluck  and  training  of 
his  hounds. 

Somerville  indeed,  to  whom  we  gladly 
return,  puts  the  hunting  of  the  stag  on 
grounds  which  must  always  have  been 
present  in  these  islands,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  the  past  winter,  made  memor- 
able by  its  malignance.  Against  that 
form  of  disease  he  says  hunting  was  es- 
pecially protective. 

In  vain  malignant  steams  and  winter  fogs 

Load  the  dull  air  and  hover  round  our  coasts  ; 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust  and  bold, 

Defies  the  noxious  vapor,  and  confides 

In  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 

His  drooping  head  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy; 

and  so  through  generation  after  genera- 
tion, dynasty  after  dynasty,  thought  the 
people  of  England.  The  Plantagenets 
might  succeed  the  Normans,  York  the 
Lancastrians,  Stuarts  might  succeed  the 
House  of  Tudor,  still  nor  time  nor  circum- 
stances disturbed  the  Brocases  of  Beaure- 
paire,  who,  without  a  break  from  the  reign 
of  that  Richard  who  was  the  son  of  the 
Black  Prince  till  King  Charles  lost  his 
head    and   the   sour  -  faced    rigor  of   the 
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Puritans  made  plum  puddings  sinful  and 
maypoles  an  abomination,  turned  the 
horn  and  followed  His  Majesty's  Buck- 
hounds,  to  the  "delectable"  joy  of  many 
who  wrote  similar  letters  to  that  sent  to 
make  "  Master  Martin's  "  mouth  water. 

And  so,  dropping  through  centuries,  we 
find  that  so  soon  as  ever  the  dead  pres- 
sure of  the  laws  was  removed  the  Royal 
Hunt  establishment  revived,  with  more 
than  its  former  pleasure,  and  that  Queen 
Anne,  who  has  passed  —  it  is  not  clear 
why — into  a  proverb  as  "  of  blessed  mem- 
ory," frequently  rode  from  London  to 
Crouch  Oak,  near  Adlestone,  and  to  the 
Five  Elms,  by  Virginia  Water,  to  meet 
her  buckhounds.  The  oak  still  remains 
to  confirm  history,  but  the  Five  Elms  dis- 
appeared, with  so  much  else  that  can 
never  be  recovered,  at  that  disastrous  pe- 
riod for  hunting  most  conveniently  sum- 
marized, and  anathematized,  too,  under 
the  soft-sounding  phrase  "the  time  of  the 
Inclosure,"  to  which  time  all  good  sports- 
men say  "bad  luck  !  " 

Exactly  when  the  chase  of  the  wild  deer 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  turning  out  the  park-bred 
deer  began  history  is  silent,  as  it  is  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  stag  chase,  through 
the  first  two  Georges,  whose  foreign  hab- 
its and  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  may  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation. 

Whatever  its  transmutation  may  have 
been,  and  how  effected,  matters  perhaps 
little  ;  suffice  it  that  the  full  blaze  of  his- 
tory falls  on  the  Royal  Buckhounds  in 
the  reign  of  that  sovereign  whose  mem- 
ory is  held  up  to  the  execration  of  all 
good  Americans  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  third  of  the  Georges,  whose  pig- 
headed obstinacy  as  a  king  deserves  all 
the  maledictions  which  the  Americans 
can  heap  upon  it,  but  whose  excellences 
as  a  man  are  summed  up  in  the  homely 
phrase  by  which  he  was  best  known  in 
the  hunting  world  —  "Farmer  George." 
In  farming  and  the  sports  of  the  field  he 
was  at  home  and  in  his  element.  When 
he  meddled  and  insisted  on  muddling 
matters  of  high  statecraft  he  was  out  of 
his  element,  as  he  lived  to  discover  and 
all  men  now  agree. 

However,  we  have  not  to  do  with  him 
as  king,  but  as  patron  of  the  sport  of 
hunting  the  stag,  for  which  we  give  him 
much  thanks.  He  regularly  met  his 
hounds  twice  a  week  when  he  was  at 
Windsor,  mounted  on  Bay  Hobby  or  his 


favorite  Perfection,  clad  in  his  light-blue 
coat,  black  velvet  cuffs  and  top  boots, 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  whom  the  hunts- 
men in  scarlet  and  gold,  the  six  yeomen 
prickers  and  the  field,  which  gathered 
from  far  and  wide,  made  the  imposing 
background  ;  and  when  the  French  horns 
sounded  the  reveille  on  Holyrood  Day 
and  they  all  moved  off,  as  the  deer  was  un- 
carted, it  was  picturesque  too.  "  Nimrod," 
whose  sporting  reminiscences  on  many 
fields  have  delighted  more  than  one  gen- 
eration, says  that  he  saw  one  run  with 
Farmer  George  when  the  deer  was  un- 
carted in  Stoke  Park  by  Slough,  and  he 
was  not  taken  until  he  had  led  the 
hounds  at  a  rattling  pace  across  the 
whole  intervening  country  from  thence 
to  Cassiobury  Park,  near  Watford. 

With  which  pleasant  picture  of  Farmer 
George  we  will  leave  the  historical  por- 
tion and  turn  to  consider  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  special  advantages  of  the  sport 
and  the  material  means  by  which  it  is 
conducted. 

And  first  among  its  many  advantages 
may  be  set  down  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
dependent  in  the  least  degree  upon  the 
production  in  a  state  of  nature  of  the 
quarry,  and  therefore  is  not,  like  fox  or 
hare  hunting,  limited  to  those  regions 
where  the  animal  hunted  is  found  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Secondly,  as  a  conse- 
quence that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
special  configuration  of  country  or  on 
its  remoteness  from  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  city  life.  This  chase  can,  and  does 
indeed  now  mainly,  take  place  within  a 
whole  ring  of  suburban  towns  and  vil- 
lages. In  the  next  place  the  deer  inflicts 
no  injury  to  the  property  of  any  human 
being,  and  therefore  has  no  enemies.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  robs  the 
hen  roost  or  spoils  the  feathered  tribe's 
repose  in  covert  or  in  corn.  No  angry 
passions  can  rise  against  him  for  damage 
or  depredation.  Then,  again,  it  is  the 
most  merciful  of  hunting,  for  the  stag  is 
retaken  and  is  not  killed.  No  scenes  of 
sanguinary  mangling  or  scream  of  sudden 
death  shock  the  eye  or  pain  the  most  fas- 
tidious ear  in  following  the  stag  as  here 
described. 

Of  this  Sepoy  was  a  standing  example  ; 
for,  though  he  was  a  deer  of  uncommon 
size  and  parts,  swift  in  pace  and  plucky 
in  the  field,  he  was  hunted  several  seasons 
and  had  not  a  scratch  or  bite  on  him  after 
all  his  perils  and  adventures  by  flood  and 
field. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  the  most  economical 
in  point  of  time  of  all  the  sports  of  the 
field.  In  following  the  stag  there  is  no 
waste  drawing  of  this  covert  or  that,  to 
find  the  disappointing  absence  of  the 
game  on  whose  presence  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  day  depends.  If  a  meet  is 
appointed  at  Salt  Hill  at  11  of  the  clock 
on  Monday,  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock, 
weather  alone  preventing,  there  will  the 
stag  be,  and  from  there  at  once  the  fun 
will  commence,  without  a  doubt  or  with- 
out a  delay  ;  nay,  more,  by  a  judicious 
study  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
each  deer,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used, 
the  exact  country  can  always  be  selected 
which  will  exactly  fit  the  deer  selected, 
and  a  run  at  once  may  be  relied  on.  For 
instance,  some  deer  will  invariably  make 
for  a  certain  point  every  time  they  start, 
wherever  they  may  be  liberated.  Har- 
ry always  went  away  to  Bracknell,  until 
Harry  and  Bracknell  became  a  byword, 
and  special  men  would  watch  for  the 
Bracknell  day  for  their  occasional  ride 
to  hounds.  Others,  like  Red  Hart,  will 
never  leave  a  wood  if  they  can  find  ref- 
uge in  one,  a  characteristic  which  en- 
sured a  good  run  by  selecting  a  meet 
where  no  woods  exist,  while  other  deer, 
like  Cranborne,  are  equally  good  in  a 
wood  country,  for  he  would  never,  by  any 
chance,  dwell  in  one. 

Given  sufficient  law,  which  even  the 
wild  deer  gets,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  as  good  runs  may  not  be  con- 
fidently expected  from  the  uncarted  deer 
as  from  one  started  out  of  his  native 
woods.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good 
chance  of  better,  for  the  uncarted  deer 
is  often  in  better  condition  to  bear  the 
strain.  In  testimony  whereof  there  comes 
to  hand  while  I  am  writing  these  pages 
record  of  a  day  when  from  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  over  the  Amersham  road,  through 
the  plough  lands  to  Hyde  Heath  into  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury,  after  a  splendid  run  of 
three  hours,  the  deer  was  taken  at  Mars- 
ton  Gate  ! 

Of  course  the  same  deer  are  not  hunt- 
ed in  succession  ;  indeed,  they  are  scarcely 
ever  turned  out  more  than  three  times 
each  in  a  season,  and  they  must  be  kept 
in  good  heart,  plight  and  condition  to  en- 
able them  to  do  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  care,  the  same  deer  will  be  avail- 
able season  after  season.  The  Miller,  a 
famous  deer,  as  crafty  as  any  wild  one 
which  ever  took  to  water  and  dodged  the 
hounds  buried  in  it  to  his   nose  tip,  ran. 


and  ran  well,  for  thirteen  seasons  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  one  necessity  is  a  provision  for 
restocking  the  vacancies,  and  this  is  eas- 
ily accomplished  in  England.  The  royal 
paddocks  are  restocked  mainly  from  the 
adjacent  Great  Park  at  Windsor  or  from 
the  not  far  off  Richmond  Park,  though 
formerly  some  were  obtained  from  the 
New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  and  occasion- 
ally some  have  been  gotten  from  the 
Duk6  of  Bedford's,  at  Woburn,  in  Bed- 
fordshire ;  from  Lord  Derby's  park,  at 
Knowsley,  in  Lancashire,  and  elsewhere. 

Some  deer  are  taken  when  only  a  few 
days  old,  cut,  and  turned  out  again,  and 
these  become  in  time  the  hornless  "  havi- 
er  "  which  gives  good  sport.  Others  are 
separated  when  of  full  age  from  the  herd 
as  they  are  required,  for  which  purpose 
there  was,  and  may  now  be  for  aught  I 
know,  kept  at  Richmond  a  very  fine  breed 
of  dogs,  a  large,  rough  kind  of  greyhound, 
very  powerful  and  sagacious.  Kept  in 
the  leash  until  the  moment  for  their  ac- 
tion arrived,  they  sprang  at  once  to  their 
work,  and  although  they  were  powerful 
to  a  degree,  so  perfectly  were  they  under 
the  control  of  the  keeper's  voice  that  the 
simple  term  of  "  Hold  them,  boys — hold 
them  !  "  they  perfectly  understood,  and 
while  effectually  securing  the  deer  they 
never  injured  it. 

It  is  at  this  point  the  life  of  the  deer  for 
hunting  purposes  may  be  said  to  begin. 
From  thence  he  is  in  partial  captivity  in 
the  paddocks  at  Swinley,  near  by  which 
for  generations  stood  the  house  of  the 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  where  he  lived 
and  kept  high  revelry,  where  horns  were 
drained  as  often  as  they  were  blown,  and 
where  we  get  just  one  more  peep  at 
Farmer  George  regaling  the  foresters  and 
neighboring  farmers  on  his  birthday,  the 
4th  of  June,  each  year,  and  dropping  in 
when  all  were  merry  to  see  the  dancing 
on  the  green.  The  house  has  gone  and 
only  its  traditions  live,  but  the  deerkeep- 
ers  are  there  still,  where  generations  of 
Cotterills  have  tended  generations  of  deer 
from  Moonshine  and  Starlight,  prime  fa- 
vorites with  Farmer  George,  to  Red  Ro- 
ver and  Sellwood  of  the  present  era. 

Their  food  is  simple  clover  hay  of  the 
second  crop  (the  first  is  too  coarse  for  their 
tender  mouths),  and  a  few  beans  and  the 
luscious  carrot  as  an  ocasional  luxury  are 
all  they  ask. 

When  the  day  of  their  selection  comes 
round  a  well-trained  sheep  dog  will  easily 
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separate  the  two  required,  and  driven  into 
a  small  chamber  they  are  left  to  fast  until 
the  morrow's  dawn  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  be  pressed  into  the  special 
covered  cart  which  will  carry  them  to  the 
meet,  ready  for  uncarting  at  the  eventful 
moment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  hound  with  which 
the  chase  is  followed.  The  original  pack, 
which  were  got  rid  of  entirely  to  free  the 
kennels  of  the  scourge  of  tender  feet — and 
very  foolishly,  too,  for  the  fault  was  not  in 
the  hounds  but  in  the  want  of  ventilation 
over  their  floor — were  apparently  similar 
to  the  old  pack  with  which  the  deer  of 
Exmoor  were  hunted  up  to  early  in  the 
century,  with  "  ears  as  big  as  cobblers' 
aprons,"  as  the  "  Druid  "  graphically  had 
them  described  to  him.  The  present  pack 
are  the  descendants  of  dogs  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  gave  from  Goodwood 
in  1813,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  country- 
side there,  and  are  in  the  main  foxhounds 
of  a  somewhat  large  build,  a  dog  of  great 
speed  and  endurance. 

The  real  buckhound,  it  may  nearly  safe- 
ly be  said,  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ^^//'i- Zz/i?  of  January  18,  1835, 
contains,  in  all  probability,  the  last  notifi- 
cation of  them  in  an  advertisement  of  the 


sale  of  a  pack  from.  Killarney,  where 
hunting  the  wild  stag  long  lingered ; 
these  were  said  to  have  been  the  only 
pure  strain  in  the  country,  twenty-eight 
inches  high  and  easily  stopped.  The  Ex- 
moor  hounds  went  to  Germany,  the  royal 
pack  from  Swinley  went  to  France  ;  where 
the  Irish  pack  went  history  does  not  record. 
Wherever  they  may  have  gone,  and 
however  much  one  may  regret  the  disap- 
pearance of  historic  breeds,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  as  good  fish  live  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out,  and  as  good  dogs  exist  as 
ever  man  need  wish  to  sit  in  the  saddle 
behind  ;  not  like  the  old  hounds  which, 
if  drawn  correctly  by  Shakespeare,  were 
"crook  kneed  and  dewlapped  like  Thes- 
salian  bulls,"  but  good  dogs  and  true. 
Long  may 

Their  glossy  skins  or  yellow  pied  or  blue, 
In  lights  or  shades  by  nature's  pencil  drawn, 
Reflect  the  various  tints. 

And  whether  restricted  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  in  course  of  time  transplanted, 
as  this  sport  would  well  bear  doing,  to 
the  other,  long  may  it  flourish,  so  that 
the  sportsman  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
In  this  delightful  exercise  may  raise 
His  drooping  head  and  cheer  his  heart  with  joy, 
as  Somerville  quaintly  puts  it. 


ON  THE   WAY   HOME. 


A     VOLUNTARY     EXILE 


BY    DELIVERANCE    DINGLE. 


1^  UR  contemporane- 
o  u  s  literature  is 
full  of  longings 
for  a  new  freedom. 
A  door  seems 
open  somewhere 
in  our  modern 
drawing  -  room 
lives,  through 
which  comes 
whiffs  of  strong 
open  air,  the  scent 
of  beckoning  pines 
and  tempting  of 
buoyant  seas.  The 
rebel  against  con- 
ventions  is  no 
longer  scourged, 
and  the  tramp  is 
as  fascinating  a 
hero  in  modern  fiction  as  he  of  the  god- 
like profile  whom  we  women  all  wor- 
shipped once.  Far  enough  from  a  real 
tramp  that  he  comes  not  between  the 
wind  and  our  nobility,  we  are  just  as 
prone  to  idealize  him  as  our  mothers  the 
brutal  and  scampish  Rochesters  of  their 
generation. 

Far  rarer  and  less  idealized  is  the  lady 
tramp.  The  conventions  are  still  too 
strong  for  her.  The  most  vagrant  mind- 
ed of  us  all  must  even  content  herself 
with  a  tricycle  and  fancy  she  defies  every 
law  of  Philistinism,  even  though  she  re- 
turns every  day  to  her  starting  point. 

The  ship  Grampits  was  lying  in  Leghorn 
harbor  and  I  was  leaning  upon  her  railing. 
Thus,  I  saw  a  small  boat  making  straight 
for  us  from  out  the  picturesque  confusion 
I  had  been  gazing  upon.  A  female  figure 
in  blue  sat  in  the  stern.  Within  hailing 
distance  the  figure  put  its  hand  to  its 
mouth  in  form  of  a  shell  and  emitted  the 
peculiar  shrill  whistle  of  Mediterranean 
boatmen,  a  whistle  almost  impossible  for 
anybody  else. 

"Halloo!"  she  cried,  in  good  English. 
"Captain's  wife  aboard?" 

The  captain's  wife  and  another  lady 
met  the  stranger  as  she  came  over  the 
ship's  side.  She  did  not  give  the  effects 
of  an  Aphrodite,  though  she  came  up 
from  the  sparkling  water  all  sea  blue  and 
foamy  white.     Her  gown  was  a  blue  silk 


with  train  and  trimmed  with  white  lace, 
an  extraordinary  costume  for  the  day- 
time and  such  an  occasion.  Clara  Mor- 
ris, on  the  stage,  will  arrive  from  an 
ocean  voyage  at  a  Havre  hotel  in  a 
trained  dinner  gown  of  garnet  plush  and 
lace,  and  Agnes  Booth,  in  "Captain 
Swift,"  carried  a  lace  parasol  with  a  fur- 
trimmed  cloak  to  her  heels.  This  new 
arrival's  costume  had  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  inartistic  staginess. 

She  carried  a  lace  umbrella  and  wore  a 
jaunty  hat.  She  was  light  of  movement, 
but  tall  and  of  massively  slender  build, 
scarcely  a  womanly  figure,,  yet  of  distin- 
guished carriage.  She  was  dark  and 
wrinkled,  had  never  been  pretty,  and  now 
had  a  more  than  incipient  moustache.  She 
appeared  twenty-five,  but  was  forty.  She 
extended  a  card  of  introduction  from  our 
consul.  Her  gloves  emitted  a  strong 
odor  of  benzine.  By  her  card  we  saw 
that  she  bore  the  spinster  title — and  we 
did  not  wonder  !  She  announced  herself 
as  a  "  Maine  product." 

"  Maine  is  a  State  of  prim  old  maids 
and  proper  matrons,"  she  laughed,  "but 
I'm  not  one  of  them.  I  tell  people  that  I 
am  a  Maine-iac." 

She  remained  to  dinner  with  us.  We 
happened  to  have  one  that  she  eloquently 
praised  as  "  a  real  New  England  biled 
dish." 

She  ate  with  surprising  appetite,  yet 
found  breath  and  time  to  charm  us 
completely.  She  talked  of  books  and  au- 
thors, of  pictures,  historic  sites,  the  ro- 
mance of  foreign  cities  and  strange  ad- 
ventures of  travel.  She  seemed  to  speak 
every  language  of  Europe  and  even  bab- 
bled a  little  in  his  own  tongue  to  the 
lithe  Lascar  who  waited  upon  us. 

After  dinner  she  borrowed  the  Neapoli- 
tan cook's  mandolin  to  sing  us  Spanish 
'and  Italian  love  songs  in  a  rich  contralto, 
almost  a  tenor  voice.  She  told  us  she 
had  a  studio  in  one  of  the  dusky  vicoH 
close  by  the  port,  where  she  painted 
portraits  of  "Italian  boatmen,  fishermen 
and  peasants,  and  especially  their  chil- 
dren, for  a  few  lire  apiece,  and  she  in- 
vited us  to  call  and  see  how  a  Maine-born 
girl,  a  vagabond  now  these  twenty-two 
years,  could  bind  soul  and  body  together 
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and  find  joy  in  the  binding,  upon  fish  and 
macaroni. 

When  "  Mees  "  returned  to  the  shore 
it  was  in  our  own  boat.  We  made  a  cu- 
rious discovery  then.  Under  her  benzine- 
scented  evening  dress  she  wore  one  red 
stocking,  one  black  ! 

The  next  day  we  climbed  to  her  "stu- 
dio "  among  waterside  quarters  peopled 
like  ant  hills^  She  received  us  in  a  cos- 
tume that  for  a  moment  made  us  doubt 
her  sex.  It  was  a  queer  combination  of 
Leghorn  boatman  and  Skowhegan  wash- 
erwoman. She  avowed  that  this  and  the 
one  she  wore  yesterday  —  a  stage  relic  — 
were  all  she  had  in  the  world,  although 
she  intended  to  buy  a  better  in  which  to 
return  with  us  to  America. 

As  this  was  the  first  we  had  heard  of 
her  intention,  we  were  naturally  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised. 

The  "studio"  we  found  painting  room, 
bedroom,  kitchen  and  laundr}^  combined. 
It  was  upon  the  roof  of  one  of  those  per- 
ilously -  tall  Leghorn  buildings,  painted 
like  a  barber's  pole,  that  loom  far  out  at 
sea.  The  floor  was  earthen,  the  ceiling, 
or  rather  roof,  was  of  smoke  and  time 
blackened  timbers.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  it  save  a  crippled  easel, 
various  canvases,  face  to  the  wall  ;  a 
low  couch,  a  charcoal  furnace,  a  few 
household  utensils,  and  a  rickety  table 
covered  with  ragged  books  in  various 
languages,  piles  of  manuscript,  a  guitar,  a 
violin  and  the  large  wash  basin,  in  which 
"Mees  Smit"  had  evidently  just  washed 
out  a  few  attenuated  handkerchiefs. 

She  was  not  a  shade  abashed  that  we 
found  her  thus. 

"  I've  seen  much  worse,"  she  said,  "since 
I  took  to  tramping." 

She  showed  us  her  paintings,  but  en- 
tirely without  pride  in  them. 

"  They  are  pot  boilers,"  she  said.  "  I 
do  not  pretend  or  attempt  to  do  better." 

It  was  showy,  dashing  work,  broad  and 
effective,  but  tremendously  "  scamped." 

The  portraits  showed  talent,  but  in 
their  large  sketchiness  they  really  were 
not  worth  anything  more  than  the  $3 
apiece  she  got  for  them. 

Then  she  bewitched  us  again  in  the 
same  yesterday  way,  that  strange,  vivid, 
brilliant,  ugly  woman  in  fisherman's  trou- 
sers and  contadino's  blouse,  till  she 
seemed  to  us  some  creature  of  magic, 
glowing  with  lambent  flame  and  emitting 
fragrances  and  influences  to  excite  every 
pulse  of  our  intellectual  and  imaginative 


nature.  The  world  became  a  glorious 
dream  world,  through  which  ran  countless 
golden  avenues  for  our  airy  feet  to  tread, 
those  feet  that  her  witching  tongue  per- 
suaded us  were  shod  with  wings  !  It  was 
really  like  intoxication,  the  effect  of  her 
sense  and  brain  thrilling  chatter,  and  I 
could  readily  have  believed  then  that  she 
had  infused  my  veins  with  some  divine 
ichor. 

Even  our  captain,  who  knew  naught  of 
the  romance  of  art,  travel  and  adventure, 
stared  at  her  with  illumined  eyes,  as  un- 
like his  everyday  self  as  we  felt  ourselves 
unlike  ours.  He  never  confessed  after- 
ward, as  we  did,  that  we  then  and  there 
determined  to  sell  all  that  we  had  and  be- 
come lady  tramps,  but  she  did  not  have 
to  ask  him  for  a  free  passage  to  New 
York,  because  he  eagerly  offered  it. 

When  we  went  back  to  ship  and  dinner 
she  went  with  us.  She  took  the  oars  and 
rowed  us  across  the  shining  blue  with 
swift,  strong  strokes. 

"At  St.  Sebastian  it  was  my  business 
all  one  summer  to  row  ladies  about  in 
the  bay,"  she  calmly  said. 

She  did  not  smoke,  and  she  watered 
her  wine  at  dinner,  to  our  surprise.  I 
remembered  that  it  was  said  of  Bianca 
Capello  that  the  reason  of  her  absolute 
control  over  the  Grand  Duke  was  that 
she  drank  her  wine  unadulterated.  After 
dinner  our  guest  told  us  how  she  took  to 
tramping  as  a  profession. 

"I  believe  the  adventurer  is  boi-n  in 
some  of  us,  and  that  no  chemistry  of 
earth  or  magic  of  air  can  make  us  else.  I 
was  never  inoculated  with  dime  novels, 
yet  from  a  babe  I  dreamed  them,  and 
since  girlhood  I  have  lived  them.  I  dare 
say  I  had  some  dime  novel  hero  as  an 
ancestor,  and  that  I  am  an  example  of 
what  is  called  'heredity.'  In  our  English 
line  we  have  had  freebooting  captains  as 
well  as  saints.  My  American  ancestors 
were  fighters  of  Indians,  rebels  against 
their  king,  seekers  of  far  fame,  fortune 
and  excitement  in  divers  lands  and  ways. 
Our  women  have  often  been  magnificent 
liars,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  Circe  among 
them. 

"  My  parents  are  well-to-do  people, '  aris- 
tocratic '  in  their  little  circle,  where  re- 
tired tanners  are  princes,  but  of  course 
philistine  to  the  marrow.  Still  I  have 
heard  that  my  father's  youth  was  not 
strictly  '  regular.'  Perhaps  that  fact  ex- 
plains his  brutal  severity  with  every  long- 
ina:  of  mine   for  more  freedom  than  our 
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ghastly  village  Mrs.  Grundy  permitted 
me.  What  right  had  she  to  force  me  to 
put  both  legs  upon  one  side  my  horse 
when  I  chose  to  put  the  horse  between 
them  ?  Why  should  I  wear  silk  mitts  to 
please  her  and  not  boxing  gloves  to 
please  myself  ?  And  why  shouldn't  I  see 
the  world,  even  though  Mrs.  Grundy  bade 
m-e  frost  cakes  and  crochet  tidies  amid 
the  sweet  sanctities  of  womanhood  ? 
Rubbish  !  I  always  loathed  the  pure- 
womanhood  jargon.  It's  got  to  be  a  cant 
long  ago,  so  that  even  the  type  has  lost 
its  beauty. 

"  I  could  not  represent  pure  womanhood 
in  a  sacred  niche  without  becoming  a 
monstrous  fraud,  and  that  I  wasn't  equal 
to.  I  was  born  a  tramp,  though  born  out 
of  my  element,  and  now  I  meant  to  find 
it.  So  I  took  a  few  traps  with  me  and 
^300  in  money  from  my  father's  safe, 
leaving  word  in  its  place  that  my  piano,  a 
present  from  grandpa,  was  left  in  ex- 
change, and  started  forth  to  see  the 
world.  Since  that  day  I  calculate  I  have 
walked  40,150  miles,  or  as  much  as  once 
around  the  world  and  two-thirds  round 
again.  I  am  good  for  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  any  day,  but  for  calculation's  sake 
I  strike  my  average  at  five.  Forty  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  not  a 
bad  tramp  for  a  woman,  now,  is  it  ? 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I 
never  had  a  lover  in  my  life.  My  face 
does  not  excite  simpers  and  my  tempera- 
ment repels  gallantry.  But  I  have  jolly 
good  camaraderie  with  some  men,  and 
heaven  knows  I  want  no  more  of  them  ! 
When  I  left  home  I  went  directly  to  Eng- 
land by  the  cheapest  line  advertised. 

"  It  was  a  line  largely  patronized  by  ad- 
venture-loving travelers  of  small  means, 
and  our  conversations  were  entertaining. 
Artists,  actors,  governesses,  journalists 
and  novelists,  in  a  very  small  way,  made 
chiefly  our  company.  We  were  told  th^t 
it  was  usually  so  on  eastward  voyages. 
On  westward  trips  the  company  were 
largely  of  English  dissenting  character 
and  the  Reverends  Scrugg,  Scraggs  and 
Strutts,  with  large  families,  of  vast  pre- 
ponderance. Arrived  in  London  I  took  a 
garret  room  and  boarded,  dining  with 
people  at  a  common  table  who  paid  ten 
times  as  much  as  I.  I  learned  English  of 
them  ;  that  is,  I  watched  their  accent  and 
imitated  it,  for  I  always  knew  that  as  an 
American  my  service  as  a  teacher  would 
never  earn  my  salt  in  Europe.  At  that 
house  in  Woburn   place  I  fell  in  with  a 


French  family.  My  money  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  with 
them  to  Paris  as  nursery  governess.  In 
that  capacity  I  raged  internally,  but 
waited.  I  earned  merely  my  board,  and 
the  duties  were  worse  than  mitts  and  side 
saddles,  than  tidies  and  frosting.  But  I 
was  learning  French. 

"  When  I  had  learned  it  I  cut  loose  and 
took  a  place  at  a  lunch  counter  where 
French  and  English  were  both  necessary. 
I  enlarged  tremendously  my  knowledge 
of  life  and  human  nature  there,  all  of 
which  was  useful  to  me  in  my  book, 
which,  perhaps,  some  of  you  have  heard 
mentioned." 

She  named  a  title  which  fairly  electri- 
fied us. 

It  had  been  the  greatest  sensation  of 
its  season,  and  always  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  man — a  political  economist. 

Mees  Smit  resumed  : 

"  In  the  course  of  dealing  out  sand- 
wiches and  charcuterie  I  became  chatty 
with  one  of  our  habitues — an  artiste  dii- 
theatre  she  called  herself,  '  barnstormer  ' 
I  translated  it.  She  was  the  wife  (proba- 
bly only  pro  tem.)  of  the  manager  of  the 
troupe.  My  daimoii  so  piqued  me,  hear- 
ing her  strange,  wild  tales  of  adventure, 
that  I  offered  to  serve  her  for  my  board 
and  traveling  expenses. 

"  '  Sacre  nom  de  Dieu  !  '  said  Monsieur 
under  his  breath  when  he  saw  me. 

'■''  Est-elle  hojiime,  celle-la  ?  ' 

"  We  traveled  through  Southern  France 
and  I  made  my  stage  appearance,  in 
Madame's  old  duds  sometimes,  but  oft- 
ener  in  Monsieur's.  I  took  time  for 
study  and  sight  seeing  while  the  others 
slept,  made  love  or  quarreled.  They  all 
had  their  frenzies  of  love  and  hate,  but  I 
was  out  of  it  all  and  perfectly  indifferent 
that  my  title  among  them  was  '  Grande 
Laideron.' 

"  One  afternoon  Madame  failed  to  call 
for  her  eau-de-seltz  upon  awakening. 
Monsieur  rushed,  swearing,  to  her  room. 
Swearing  he  came  out  again,  assuring  us 
that  we  might  go  to — uot  Paradise — for 
he  had  no  further  use  for  us. 

"  Madame  had  eloped  with  our  jeune 
prettiier  and  I  never  saw  her  again.  She 
was  one  born  to  mourir  siir  la  paille,  and 
has  probably  done  it. 

"  Thus  were  we  left  adrift,  and  but  for 
my  voice  I  should  have  starved.  The 
chief  actors  worked,  sang  and  begged 
their  way  back  to  Paris.  Some  hired  out 
in   cafe'   chantants.      One   youth    with    a 
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mandolin  started  off  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Pilat  and  myself  on  an  ambula- 
tory and  musical  tour  into  Spain, 

"  Some  time  I  intend  to  publish  the  'Au- 
tobiography of  a  Voluntary  Outcast,'  of 
which  I  have  already  written  a  portion. 
Not  until  then  can  I  relate  in  detail  our 
Spanish  gipsying,  sleeping  under  hedges 
or  bunking  down,  like  Don  Quixote,  in 
stable  chambers,  our  encounters  with  in- 
solent muleteers  and  hobnobbings  with 
mild  banditti.  Sometimes  we  walked, 
and  sang  for  our  suppers  from  door  to 
door.  Sometimes  we  rode  amid  vermin- 
ous peasants,  and  paid  our  fares  with 
music  and  collections  from  other  fourth- 
class  passengers. 

"At  Madrid  I  went  directly  to  the  Brit- 
ish consul.  I  declared  myself  a  French 
Canadian,  and  thus  a  British  subject.  I 
spoke  French  and  Italian.  I  had  learned 
to  tinkle  the  mandolin  and  zither,  and 
had  always  had  some  skill  with  the  pi- 
ano. With  this  equipment,  added  to  my 
English,  he  found  me  amply  fitted  for  a 
fairly  lucrative  engagement,  which  I  found 
in  the  family  of  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
court,  who  has  never  to  this  day  suspect- 
ed that  I  entered  that  royal  city  as  a  beg- 
garly street  musician.  I  stayed  eighteen 
months  in  that  cold  and  hungry  but  splen- 
did house  —  stayed  until  I  was  proficient 
in  Spanish.  I  took  my  savings,  made  an 
economical  pedestrian  and  third-class  tour 
of  Spain  before  taking  passage  at  Cadiz 
for  Constantinople.  This  tour  I  made  in 
male  attire.  Arrived  at  Constantinople, 
I  was  rather  better  prepared  for  a  debut 
in  a  strange  city  than  I  had  ever  been 
before. 

"  Don  Estebian  had  given  me  recommen- 
dations to  some  of  his  country  people,  and 
I  carried  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
missionaries  of  the  American  College 
there.  I  soon  had  my  ch®ice  of  two  de- 
sirable situations,  finally  accepting  one 
in  a  Toledo  family,  living  for  a  time  at 
Smyrna. 

"  My  heart  had  been  set  upon  getting  a 
footing  in  a  harem.  I  got  a  footing,  but 
no  more. 

"  I  was  introduced  into  a  gaudy  recep- 
tion room,  crimson  and  gilt,  in  the  worst 
Parisian  taste,  and  two  ladies  in  French 
tea  gowns  came  to  look  at  me.  One 
look  was  enough  for  them,  for  they  fled 
like  antelopes,  shrieking,  'A  man  !  a  man  ! 
a  man  ! ' 

"  I  think  my  Smyrna  experience  was  the 
one  in  which  my   ugliness  stood  most  in 


my  way.  I  went  to  Smyrna  with  my  em- 
ployer and  his  wife,  expecting  to  teach 
their  daughters.  I  was  well  enough  re- 
ceived by  those  daughters,  though  curi- 
ously. But  the  handsome,  fast  young 
men,  their  brothers,  stared  at  me  from 
the  first  with  open  disgust.  I  had  not 
been  in  the  house  an  hour  before  I  knew 
that  they  would  pay  me  off  for  looking 
a  grenadier  in  petticoats  instead  of  the 
pretty  ingenue  they  had  expected  to  see. 
That  payment  began  next  morning.  I 
was  mounted  upon  a  vicious  brute  who 
would  have  thrown  me  in  five  minutes 
had  I  been  a  real  governess  and  not  a 
tramp  in  disguise.  Quick  as  thought  I 
changed  my  insecure  position  to  a  safer 
and  the  only  natural  way.  He  tried  to 
throw  me,  but  failed,  and  I  forced  his 
nose  into  a  prickly  hedge  every  time  he 
tried  to  run. 

"  '  Bravo,  bravo,  monsieur  ! '  screamed 
my  conspirators.  And  I  knew  from  that 
moment  that  in  outwitting  them  I  had 
outwitted  myself. 

"  I  tendered  my  resignation  immediate- 
ly. It  was  accepted  with  unflattering 
alacrity. 

"  '  You  are  highly  accomplished,  Mees,' 
said  my  employer,  "  '  but  we  could  never 
intrust  our  daughters  to  a  demoiselle  who 
rides  en  cavalier.' 

"  I  returned  to  Constantinople.  After 
awhile  I  joined  a  singing  troupe  in  which 
was  our  old  manager.  We  strolled  to 
Athens.  We  sang  our  way  the  next 
spring  up  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  I  left 
the  troupe  and  fell  again  to  teaching, 
that  I  might  learn  the  language.  In 
course  of  time  I  fell  out  with  my  em- 
ployer, and  for  a  time  practiced  as  a 
spiritual  medium,  through  whom  sang 
Silver  Throat,  a  young  Indian  girl  of  the 
American  prairies.  I  did  very  well  for  a 
time,  and  m)^  smattering  of  Russian, 
spoken  with  an  Iroquois  accent,  was 
highly  effective.  But  one  day  I  received 
a  strange  visitor  and  got  a  Nihilist  scare,, 
which  induced  me  to  take  down  my  sign 
and  exorcise  Silver  Throat.  Then  I  went 
to  Rome,  from  Rome  after  a  time  to 
Florence,  sometimes  singing,  sometimes 
teaching,  sometimes  painting  portraits, 
as  you  see.  I  came  here  to  Leghorn  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  cheap  passage  to 
America,  a  foreign  country  now  to  me. 
When  I  met  you  I  had  not  a  soldo.  I 
have  painted  two  children  since  and  sung 
one  night  in  a  cafe  chantant^  so  now  I 
have  money  enough  to  last   me  a  week 
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after  arrival.  It  rarely  happens  me  to  en- 
ter a  foreign,  strange  country  with  more." 

That  afternoon  a  small  pine  box  came 
on  board,  the  sole  luggage  of  our  lady 
tramp.  She  was  to  arrive  herself  in  the 
morning  and  go  out  with  the  tide. 

She  did  not  come.  We  looked  longing- 
ly for  her  till  the  very  last  instant.  We 
did  not  really  give  her  up,  for  we  remem- 
bered those  vigorous  arms,  till  Leghorn 
became  a  pink  mist  low  upon  the  horizon. 

She  has  not  come  yet,  although  that 
was  ten  years  and  more  ago.  We  have 
never  even  heard  a  word  from  her  since. 
Ten  days  out  upon  our  voyage  we  were 
obliged  to  break  open  her  box,  terrified 
by  the  odor  of  fleshy  decay  that  made 
loathsome  all  its  atmosphere.  Whatever 
our  dark  suspicions  we  found  nothing 
more  corrupt  there  than  an  Italian  coun- 
try cheese,  a  quantity  of  dried  meat  and 
some  fruits.  She  had  doubtless  intended 
to  put  these  among  the  ship's  provisions, 
to  preserve  them  there  that  they  might 
feed  her  upon  arrival  in  her  native  for- 
eign country.     Other  things  were  a  lot  of 


books  and  music,  rolls  of  painted  canvas, 
a  shred  or  two  of  clothing  and  the  MS.  of 
her  book,  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Vol- 
untary Outcast." 

We  were  never  able  to  write  to  her  fam- 
ily, for  the  reason  that,  with  all  her  seem- 
ing candor,  she  had  never  told  us  from 
what  town  in  Maine  she  came,  and  Smith 
was  not  a  name  for  a  clue.  I  wrote  to 
the  consul,  who  replied  that  nothing  more 
was  known  of  our  lady  tramp  than  we 
knew,  but  that  she  was  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  man  in  disguise.  He,  or  she, 
had  disappeared  entirely  the  very  day  we 
sailed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  sailed 
with  us.  But  as  she,  or  he,  had  not,  and 
as  a  circus  had  left  Leghorn  the  same 
day,  she  was  just  as  likely  as  not  to  turn 
up  at  Bangor  some  day,  or  at  Timbuctoo. 

Ever  since  that  time  I  have  manifested 
a  low  taste  for  queer  places,  waterside 
cafes,  dime  museums,  circus  shows,  spirit- 
ual "  see-unces"  pawnshops  and  hospitals. 

Outcast  though  she  chose  to  be,  yet 
she  was  not  born  to  mourir  sur  la  paille, 
and  there  I  do  not  look  for  her. 
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-and  cro- 
■  'quet  were 
the  pio- 
neers that  made 
a  breach  in 
the  walls  which 
that  awful  per- 
s  o  n  a  g  e  Mrs. 
Grundy  had 
raised  up  to 
separate  the 
sexes  in  outdoor 
games  ;  lawn 
tennis  came  with 
a  rush,  and,  tak- 
ing the  fortress 
by  storm,  the 
colors  of  the 
stern  and  gentle 
sex  now  mingle 
in  friendly  con- 
tests on  the  net- 
ted courts  and  tented  fields.  The  ad- 
vent of   this    popular    and    health-giving 


pastime  has  created  a  new  era  in  the 
lives  of  "our  girls,"  and  certainly  has 
done  "our  boys"  no  harm.  Baseball, 
cricket,  and  even  football,  have  been 
lately  tried  by  the  fair  sex,  but  never 
caa  become  popular  with  womenly 
women.  For  those  who  object  to  the 
"  slowness "  of  archery  or  croquet,  or 
the  fatigue  which  a  hard -fought  tennis 
battle  entails,  a  splendid  medium  will  be 
found  in  the  grand  old  game  of  golf. 
Like  the  thistle,  golf  was  but  a  few  years 
ago  considered  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
Scotland,  but,  thistle-like,  the  "down  "  has 
been  wafted  to  many  a  fresh  field  and  has 
opened  up  pastures  new. 

The  main  point  which  distinguishes 
golf  from  all  other  outdoor  games  is 
that  it  is  a  game  of  competition  only  and 
not  of  antagonism.  Each  player's  object 
is  to  reach  the  goal  with  fewer  strokes 
than  the  other  competitors,  and  no  effort 
is  made  to  balk  or  delay  them.  It  is  a 
race  of  skill,  in  fact,  and  not  an  antag- 
The    means   of  indul- 
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gence  in  golf  are  quite  easily  available  in 
most  parts  of  the   United    States. 

The  only  condition  which  may  in  some 
cases  create  a  difficulty  is  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  operations,  known  to  the 
golfer  as  the  "  links,"  for  these  fields 
must  be  of  considerable  area.  In  Eng- 
land the  provision  near  most  large  cities 
and  villages  of  commons  or  greens  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  in  inland  cities,  while 
the  sea  side  in  both  countries  affords  an 
easy  way  of  overcoming  it  for  all  the 
great  centres  of  population  bordering  it. 
Indeed  the  broad  beach  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  golfer. 

If  the  site  selected  be  on  the  level  sands 
of  the  sea  shore,  which  in  a  natural  state 
presents  too  even  a  surface,  and  conse- 
quently few  or  no  obstacles  to  the  ball 
when  traversing  from  one  hole  to  another, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  create  artificial  ob- 
structions by  placing  between  at  least 
some  of  the  holes  banks  of  sand,  tech- 
nically known  to  golfers  as  "  bunkers." 
This  has  been  done  to  very  great  advan- 
tage in  some  of  the  links  in  England,  not- 
ably on  those  which  have  been  created 
on  the  level  sand  sea  beach  at  Sandwich 
and  on  the  chalk  beach  at  Cromer.  These 
bunkers  soon  get  covered  with  vegetation, 
mostly  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  thus  make 
excellent  obstructions. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  a  city  there  are, 
however,  pretty  sure  to  be  available  rough 
pastures  which,  with  little  alteration,  will 
make  capital  links.  With  such  a  ground 
provided  all  the  golfer's  real  difficulties 
have  disappeared.  The  remainder  is  but 
to  learn  the  few  simple  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  game,  or  better  still,  secure  the 
co-operation  and  instruction  of  some  son  of 
Scotia,  of  whom  there  must  be  many  who 
possess  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  a  pastime  so  common  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  These  secured,  a  little  ball 
for  each  player,  and  a  few  light,  easily 
handled  clubs,  and  the  golfer's  outfit  and 
field  of  operations  are  complete. 

The  game  is  to  send  a  ball  set  on  a 
slight  elevation  in  such  a  direction  and 
with  such  force  and  judgment  as  will 
best  enable  you  by  following  it  up  and 
striking  it  again  and  again  to  take  it,  in 
the  fewest  strokes,  into  each  of  a  circle 
of  holes  cut  entirely  round  the  links,  as 
the  playing  grounds  are  called,  and  finally 
home  into  the  last  hole.  The  holes,  which 
vary  in  number  from  seven  to  eighteen, 
according  to  the  capaciousness  of  the 
ground,    are   about    four   hundred    yards 


apart  and  are  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  ball  is  of  hard,  compressed 
gutta  percha,  about  half  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  lawn-tennis  ball  ;  the  clubs  are 
of  ash,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
tapering  from  the  handle  down  very  fine 
to  the  club  head,  which  forms  an  ob- 
tuse handle  and  is  weighted  with  lead 
and  faced  with  horn.  There  is  great 
elasticity  in  one  of  those  "drivers,"  and 
a  ball  can  be  sent  a  long  distance  by  an 
expert.  "  Cleeks  "  and  "  irons  "  are  used 
if  the  ball  gets  into  sand  or  scrub,  and 
the  "  putter "  when  making  fine  strokes 
near  the  holes.  The  object  is  to  go  from 
hole  to  hole  with  the  smallest  number  of 
strokes,  and  the  party  who  makes  the 
round  with  the  lowest  score  is  the  vic- 
tor. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  of 
the  novice  that  in  traversing  the  com- 
plete round  of  the  links  a  ball,  hit  even 
with  the  best  judgment,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, meet  with  numberless  obstructions, 
and  at  times  get  into  difficult  positions, 
from  which  it  must  be  extricated  by  the 
blow  of  the  club  alone.  These  varying 
circumstances  call  for  the  use  of  clubs  of 
dift'ering  shapes  and  fashioned  for  differ- 
ent effects.  To  go  backward  and  for- 
ward to  a  given  point  for  the  particular 
club  required  would  entail  an  endless 
tramp,  and  to  obviate  this  a  lad,  tech- 
nically called  a  caddy,  follows  each  play- 
er with  the  reserve  clubs. 

When  the  intervening  obstructions  be- 
tween each  hole  have  been  successfully 
overcome  and  the  ball  is  brought  into  po- 
sition near  a  hole,  the  interest  in  the  game 
intensifies.  To  facilitate  the  play  at  these 
points  the  ground  has,  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance round  each  hole,  been  artificially  or 
by  the  aggregation  of  footsteps  leveled. 
This  area  is  "the  putting  green,"  and  it 
is  here,  simple  though  it  seems,  the  great- 
est nicety  in  play  is  requisite.  Too  little 
momentum  and  the  ball  is  still  short ;  too 
much  momentum  and  it  skips  the  hole 
and,  like  vaulting  ambition,  "falls  o'  the 
other  side." 

At  last  the  joyful  moment  of  success  is 
reached  ;  the  little  ball  disappears  and  a 
"  hole  "  is  scored.  Then  the  struggle  be- 
gins again  ;  the  ball  is  taken  out  and 
mounted  on  a  slight  artificial  elevation  ; 
a  driving  club  is  again  selected,  and 
with  a  swish  away  it  flies  on  its  course 
toward  the  next  hole,  and  so  on  and 
on  until  the  whole  round  is  successfully 
accomplished.     And  all  this  time  the  zest 
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of  rivalry  animates  the  players.  Some- 
times one's  opponent  has  forged  far 
ahead  ;  sometimes  a  few  fortunate  strokes 
have  left  him,  or  her,  far  behind,  and 
overall  blows  the  health -giving  breeze 
and  through  all  there  is  just  that  moder- 
ate exercise  and  play  of  wit  and  judg- 
ment which  enervates  without  exhaustion 
and  distracts  the  mind  without  absorb- 
ing it. 

That  the  game  is  admirably  adapted  for 
a  ladies'  pastime  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  an 
amusement  in  which  the  fair  sex  are 
not  so  heavily  handicapped  as  in  other 
games. 

Lady  golfers  are  taking  quite  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  game  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Warwickshire,  in  the  former 
country,  and  North  Berwick  and  St.  An- 
drews, in  the  latter,  have  ladies'  clubs 
which  have  lately  held  very  successful 
meetings,  as  many  as  forty  competitors 
taking  part  in  some  of  the  contests. 

At  the  West  Cornwall  meeting  we  find 
two  ladies  competing  in  the  handicap,  and 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Harvey,  made 
an  excellent  score,  beating  a  number  of 
her  male   competitors.     At  many  of  the 


summer  resorts,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
great  cities,  excellent  fields  for  the  game, 
which  would  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  the  famous  Scottish  "  links,"  are  in 
daily  use.  As  a  game  for  ladies  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  become  a 
favorite  and  popular  one.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  plenty  of  moderate  and 
healthful  exercise,  without  any  of  that 
over  exertion  that  tennis  may  call  forth 
and  which  every  young  lady  is  not  equal  to. 

Even  if  the  fair  golfer  does  not  become 
very  expert,  the  mere  indulgence  in  the 
game  will  ensure  a  return  more  commen- 
surate with  the  effect  than  almost  any 
other  pastime.  It  will  ensure  at  least  one 
health-giving  exertion  of  the  most  valu- 
able nature,  for  the  necessities  of  the  lo- 
cality will,  in  most  cases,  ensure  the  links 
being  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  resi- 
dential centres. 

A  pastime  that  proves  an  incentive  to 
taking  a  brisk  walk  of  a  mile  or  two, 
over  the  fine  breezy  "  downs,"  cannot  be 
over  estimated,  while  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement of  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  game  keeps  the  mind  from  every 
thought  of  fatigue,  and  it  is  a  game 
which  can  be  very  quickly  learned. 
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'ARK  is  the  night,  and  chill  and  drear  ; 
The  wind  howls,  mournfully  and  shrill, 
About  the  eaves,  heaps  step  and  sill 
With  snowflakes,  crisp  and  white  and  clear. 
With  head  bent  low,  and  half-averted  face, 
A  traveler  plods  along  the  lone  highway  ; 
About  her  footprints  swirling  snowflakes  play, 
Cover  them  in,  and  leave  of  them  no  trace. 
Like  spectral  shadows  watching  o'er  the  way, 
The  trees  stand  out  against  the  inky  sky. 
In  moaning  answer  to  the  harsh  wind's  sway, 
Their  naked  limbs  upon  the  air  beat  high. 
Waiting  the  coming  of  the  tardy  day, 
They  sway  and  moan,  and  sighing,  make  reply. 


Frederic  Courbiere. 


BOWLING     FOR     "SPARES, 


BY    J.    PARMLY    PARET. 


C  H  of  the 
monotony 
which  is  at- 
tributed to 
alley  bowling 
is  only  ap- 
parent in  the 
games  of  the 
very  finest 
players, whose 
con t  inuo  us 
series  of 
"strikes  "  ad- 
mit of  no  variety  of  play,  and  leave 
no  margin  for  study,  as  the  making  of 
"  strikes  "  is  merely  a  question  of  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  bowler  may  roll  his 
ball. 

When  the  first  ball  has  been  rolled  and 
all  the  pins  have  not  fallen,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  different  combinations  which  the 
remaining  pins  may  present,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  knock  down  all  of  these  with 
the  second  ball  and  score  a  "spare"  re- 
quires considerable  study  as  well  as  ac- 
curacy of  delivery.  The  use  of  the  third 
ball  in  the  "  frame  "  is  fast  going  out  of 
practice  and  has  already  been  dropped  by 
many  of  the  leading  clubs.  Its  use  adds 
but  little  to  a  score  and  it  deserves  to  be 
dropped  and  the  two-ball  game  universally 
adopted. 

Thus,  as  we  see,  the  first,  though  the 
highest  scoring  ball,  requires  the  least 
study  and  admits  of  no  variety.  The 
bowler  simply  aims  to  knock  over  as 
many  pins  as  possible  with  the  third.  It 
remains  then  for  the  second  ball  to  sup- 
ply the  interest  which  this  delightful 
sport  presents. 

Of  course  the  remaining  pins  after  the 
"  strike  "  ball  has  been  bowled  often  pre- 
sent formations  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  make  a  "  spare  "  impossible  ;  but  there 
are  very  few  which  really  are  so,  and  the 
balance  of  the  many  hundreds  can  al- 
ways be  made  if  the  bowler  but  knows 
how  and  can  roll  his  ball  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  strike  the  necessary  spot. 

There  are  several  styles  of  delivering  the 
ball  which  govern  the  manner  of  making 
a "  spare,"  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  centre  ball,  the  side  ball  and  the 
curved  or  twisted  ball.      Discarding:  the 


latter  as  less  often  used  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  let  us  look  at  the  various  po- 
sitions from  the  standpoint  of  the  bowler 
who  follows  no  set  rule  for  delivery,  but 
rolls  a  straight  ball  from  whatever  point 
on  the  alley  appears  to  him  most  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  simpler  positions  of  two  and  three 
pins  are  in  most  instances  self  explana- 
tory, and  even  the  merest  novice  can  see 
at  a  glance  the  most  probable  way  to 
make  them.  There  are  several  excep- 
tions, however  ;  for  instance,  that  shown 
in  the  first  diagram  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
difficult  "  spare  "  that  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  possible  to  succeed 
with  this  combination,  and  that  is  as  the 
lines  in  the  illustration  show.  The  ball 
must  be  rolled  close  to  the  "  gutter  "  and 
strike  the  nearest  pin  of  the  three  very 
lightly  on  the  outside.  It  will  thus  drive 
that  pin  over  to  the  isolated  one  on  the 
left  and  displace  the  third  itself.  This 
"  spare  "  is  seldom  made,  though  of  course 
it  is  always  tried  for  and  occasionally  the 
bowler  succeeds  in  striking  the  pin  with 
the  proper  angle  and  force. 

In  the  second  diagram  is  shown  a  com- 
bination which  appears  at  first  to  be  an 
easy  one  to  make,  but  which  in  reality 
requires  considerable  thought  and  care. 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  bowl  a  straight 
ball  from  the  centre  for  it,  but  this  greatly 
lessens  the  chances  of  making  it,  as  the 
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DIAGRAMS   3   AND   4. 

last  pin  will,  if  bowled  so,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  be  left  standing.  The  ball  should 
be  rolled  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
alley,  thus  allowing  the  ball  to  strike  the 
pins  at  a  better  angle  and  greatly  increase 
the  probabilities  of  success. 
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DIAGRAMS    5   AND    6. 

In  the  third  diagram  the  probable  result 
of  a  ball  rolled  from  the  centre  of  the 
alley  is  given.  As  the  lines  show,  the 
forward  pins  would  "split  "  around  the 
rear   one  and  the  ball  pass  to  its  right. 


owing  to  the  small  angle  presented  by 
the  two  leading  pins,  to  a  centre  ball. 

The  simple  addition  of  another  pin  (as 
in  the  fourth  diagram)  entirely  changes 
the  way  the  "spare  "  should  be  attempted, 
and  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  to  make. 
To  accomplish  it  the  ball  should  be  rolled 
from  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side  of 
the  alley  ;  the  slight  angle  at  which  the 
ball  then  strikes  the  head  pin  throws  the 
pin  back  to  the  centre  one  and  therefore 
the  ball  to  the  right,  where  the  other  pins 
still  stand.  If  the  left  side  ball  were  used 
the  extra  pin  would  remain  standing,  as 
in  the  fifth  diagram.  By  this  instance  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  slightest  change  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  pins,  or  the 
addition  to  or  taking  away  from  a  single 
pin  entirely  changes  the  conditions,  and 
each  new  combination  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  out  before  it  is  attempted. 

In  the  sixth  diagram  is  shown  a  four- 
pin  "  break,"  which  is  not  uncommon. 
This  "spare"  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  the  first  diagram,  and  requires  great 
precision.  The  isolated  pin  stands  some 
distance  from  the  others,  and  to  drive  the 
head  pin  to  it  necessitates  its  being  hit  at 
exactly  the  proper  angle.  In  this  instance 
the  ball  should  be  rolled  from  the  centre, 
as  a  side  ball  from  the  left  would  leave 
the  single  pin,  and  from  the  right  would 
leave  the  farthest  of  the  row  of  three 
standing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  combinations  which  may  arise  ; 
but  they  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  con- 
vince many  who  now  think  they  enjoy 
bowling,  but  who  have  never  given  more 
thought  to  the  game  than  merely  to  roll 
the  ball  down  the  alley  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  pins  and  "  trust  to  luck  " 
for  the  result,  that  the  making  of 
"spares"  necessitates  considerable  study. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  "spare  "  can  be  made 
in  more  than  one  way,  and  when  the 
bowler  begins  to  study  the  various  posi- 
tions presented  and  to  try  to  find  the 
proper  way  of  scoring  it,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  he  fully  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  healthful  indoor  sports 
ever  indulged  in. 
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ATHLETICS    IN    OHIO    COLLEGES. 


BY    E.    W.    FORGY. 


HEath- 
1  e  t  i  c 
spirit, 
like  the  famous  "  star 
of  empire,"  w  es  t  - 
ward  takes  its  way. 
The  older,  larger  and 
richer  colleges  and 
universities  in  the 
East  were,  of  course, 
the  cradle  of  ath- 
letics. In  them  we 
of  the  West  still 
look  for  the  greatest 
development,  the 
widest  range  and 
the  completest  sys- 
tems of  athletic  training  and  culture. 
But,  though  more  inchoate  and  with 
less  regularity  and  system,  and  large- 
ly unrecognized,  there  is  enough  ath- 
letics in  Ohio  colleges,  and  enough 
that  is  peculiar  to  them,  to  warrant  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  Outing. 
There  is  a  strong  athletic  spirit  in  Ohio 
colleges,  and,  what  is  of  more  import, 
the  spirit  is  growing  and  spreading,  just 
as  the  standard  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves is  being  gradually  raised  to  the 
level  of  Eastern  colleges.  There  is  an 
evolution  going  on  in  athletics.  A  vigor- 
ous interest  in  athletics  in  all  branches  is 
growing.  The  irregular,  spasmodic  ef- 
forts are  gradually  developing  into  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  training  for  well^ 
regulated  field  days.  Oberlin,  the  largest 
college  in  the  State,  with  an  enrollment 
of  eight  hundred  gentlemen  and  nine  hun- 
dred ladies,  and  Buchtel,  a  growing 
young  college,  both  had  field  days  last 
spring  for  the  first  time. 

Lawn  tennis  has  become  a  popular  game 
in  some  Ohio  colleges,  but  even  now  in 
some  of  our  best  colleges  this  excellent 
game  is  unknown  ;  no  tennis  courts  are 
found  on  the  campus,  and  a  man  with 
a  "blazer"  would  be  a  curiosity.  Base- 
ball is  slowly  bending  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations into  flexibility,  so  that  college  nines 
are  occasionally  even  permitted  to  organ- 
ize and  meet  a  sister  college  on  the  dia- 
mond. A  few  faculties  have  been  so  con- 
cessive as  to  allow  the  "  barbarous  "  game 
of  football,  with  restrictions  as  to  the  num- 


ber of  games  to  be  played.  But  in  two  or 
three  of  our  largest  colleges  the  faculty 
still  holds  its  heel  on  this  game. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  good,  substan- 
tial and  even  costly  gymnasia  have  taken 
their  place  by  the  side  of  dormitories  and 
recitation  halls.  All  of  them  have  been 
built  within  a  very  few  years,  and  most  of 
them  are  the  results  of  the  labor  and 
money  of  undergraduates  and  recent  alum- 
ni. In  those  colleges  which  are  not  at 
present  blessed  with  gymnasia  a  strong 
and  healthy  agitation  is  noticed  and  plans 
are  maturing  for  raising  the  money  neces- 
sary to  build  them. 

Thus,  in  all  branches  of  athletics,  ex- . 
cept  boating  perhaps,  we  see  that  system 
is  replacing  spasticity  ;  life  and  vigor  are 
entering  in  the  place  of  "  deadness  ;  "  in- 
tolerant regulations  are  gradually  giving 
way  to  a  recognition  of  athletics,  and  in 
a  few  cases  a  cordial  support  even  is  no- 
ticeable. The  privileges  enjoyed  for  ath- 
letic contests  and  the  absences  allowed 
for  intercollege  games  have,  where  ob- 
tained, been  granted  by  the  authorities 
only  after  repeated  importunity  and  reit- 
erated demands  from  the  students  them- 
selves. The  whole  force  of  the  college 
press  had  to  be  brought  to  bear,  meetings 
held  and  committees  appointed  until  the 
petitioners  were  heard  and  answered.  The 
spirit  of  athletics  fuses  the  students  into 
a  unit  in  desire  and  action,  and  the  col- 
lege which  refuses  to  admit  its  demands 
will  surely  suffer  a  diminished  enrollment. 

The  powers  that  be  in  our  Western 
colleges  sadly  need  the  catholicity  of 
spirit  with  which  those  more  experienced 
in  the  East  regard  athletics,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  did  yeoman  service  for  us 
in  a  recent  contribution  to  the  Forum, 
wherein  he  showed  how  athletics  are  an 
essential  branch  of  college  work,  looking 
at  them  from  the  point  of  government. 
He  pointed  out  their  influence  for  good 
upon  the  deportment  and  moral  tone  of 
the  student  body.  There  is  an  overflow 
of  animality  in  the  undergraduate  which 
will  expend  itself,  if  not  with  the  consent 
and  encouragement  of  the  faculty  in  vig- 
orous exercise  and  manly  sports,  then 
without  them,  by  making  "  night  hideous  " 
by  unaccountable  freaks  and  ungoverna- 
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ble  escapades.  It  should  be  policy  for 
college  authorities  to  recognize  athletics 
as  a  factor  of  college  life,  and  to  direct 
and  control  it  so  that  the  most  good  may 
come  from  it,  and  not  to  attempt  to  sup- 
press it  or  confine  it  entirely  in  the  gym- 
nasium. It  may  be  true  that  too  much 
time  is  absorbed  by  athletics  in  some  of 
the  larger  colleges  of  the  East,  but  it  is 
truer  that  they  do  not  receive  their  due 
share  of  time  in  Ohio  colleges. 

Ohio  has  almost  as  many  colleges  as 
she  has  counties.  As  a  college  State  her 
rank  is  first.  But  many,  though  bearing 
the  name  of  colleges,  can  be  ranked 
scarcely  higher  than  advanced  academies. 
And  while  the  invaluable  educational 
work  in  reaching  a  large  number  of  young 
people  who  would  never  get  to  a  larger 
college  is  not  overlooked,  we  cannot  for 
obvious  reasons  consider  this  class  of 
Ohio  colleges  in  this  article. 

The  seven  principal  colleges,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  athletism,  are  : 
I,  Wooster,  a  co-educational  college  con- 
trolled by  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  2, 
Oberlin,  Congregationalist  and  open  to 
both  sexes  ;  3,  Delaware,  Methodist,  also 
co-educational ;  4,  Buchtel,  Universalist 
and  co-educational  ;  5,  Denison,  Baptist, 
open  to  men  only  ;  6,  Kenyon,  Episcopal, 
only  for  men,  and  7,  Ohio  State,  not  sec- 
tarian but  co-educational. 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  co-educa- 
tion is  the  rule  in  Ohio  colleges,  and  this 
may  have  had  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
college  authorities  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward athletics.  Many  of  the  restricting 
regulations  were  based  on  the  idea  that 
athletics  had  a  tendency  to  make  boys 
rough  and  wild.  The  idea  is,  of  course, 
without  ground,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  many  of  our  good  doctors  and 
professors  are  unable  to  dissociate  athlet- 
ics from  roughness  and  toughness.  And 
when  they  admitted  ladies  to  their  institu- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  gentlemen  they 
considered  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  bur- 
den conduct  with  a  long  list  of  rules  and 
regulations  intended  to  make  the  com- 
pany of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  more 
endurable  each  to  each.  This  notion, 
that  there  is  something  incompatible  be- 
tween the  athlete  and  the  gentleman,  has 
modified  the  general  tone  of  college  gov- 
ernment, even  where  it  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed in  written  rule.  The  authorities 
of  some  colleges,  indeed,  consider  it  their 
peculiar    mission  to    hold  in    check    and 


turn  back  the  tide  of  athletics  altogether, 
and  they  refuse  to  allow  absences  from 
college  for  the  purpose  of  playing  with 
other  colleges,  and  put  on  other  restric- 
tions which  make  intercoUege  games 
practically  impossible.  For  example, 
Delaware  allows  the  baseball  nine  to  or-  il 
ganize  and  play  on  the  home  grounds,  * 
but  the  privilege  of  going  to  other  colleges 
to  play  has  been  repeatedly  refused.  The 
effect  of  this  is  a  practical  "quash"  on 
the  game,  for  few  colleges  will  play  where 
they  cannot  get  a  return  game.  At  Ober- 
lin it  is  the  same,  and  Wooster  is  but  lit- 
tle more  liberal  in  allowing  three  games 
to  be  played  off  of  the  home  grounds.  It  Jl 
would  be  unjust  to  put  all  this  at  the  ^ 
doors  of  co-education,  but  that  it  results  in 
part  at  least  therefrom  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  those  colleges  which  are  not 
open  to  both  sexes  are  less  particular  in 
their  regulations.  Denison,  Kenyon  and 
Oxford  are  examples  in  point. 

Again,  the  leading  colleges  are  sec- 
tarian and  strongly  religious.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
to  advance  any  facts  to  prove  that  the 
greatest  possible  devotion  to  athletic 
sports  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  profound 
spiritual  life  but  is  a  valuable  aid  to  pur- 
ity ;  the  ranks  of  the  past  and  present  un- 
dergraduates in  the  universities  of  the 
Old  Country,  the  very  cradle  and  home 
of  athletism,  attest  this  ;  where  nearly 
every  bishop  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pator in  the  sports  of  his  college  and 
university,  it  goes  without  saying.  In- 
deed the  bench,  the  bar  and  the  senate 
teem  with  instances  of  high  morality  and 
youthful  efficiency  in  all  manly  exercises. 

So  long  as  the  ideas  unfortunately  pre- 
vail in  the  West  that  the  moral  tone  of  a 
college  is  necessarily  lowered  by  athletics 
we  can  count  on  little  encouragement 
from  those  holding  them.  If  the  faculty 
refuses  all  support,  it  not  only  increases 
the  tendency  to  evil  by  taking  away  its 
own  directing  power  for  good,  but  it 
doubles  the  evil  tendencies  by  keeping 
out  of  athletics  those  students  who  desire 
to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  the 
faculty  and  who  will  not,  therefore,  en- 
gage in  anything  which  has  its  disap- 
proval. And  these  are  always  the  bal- 
ance -  wheel  class  in  college,  whose  pre- 
vailing tendency  will  always  be  for  good. 
A  faculty  is  taking  a  grave  responsibility 
upon  its  shoulders  when  it  takes  the  bal- 
ance wheel  off  the  machinery  of  athletics. 

But  the  want  of  money  is  one  of  the 
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great  drawbacks  in  Ohio  colleges.  Most 
of  them  are  obliged  to  watch  their  ex- 
penses constantly  in  order  that  the  books 
may  balance. 

Behind  these  three  reasons,  and  rather 


go  to  college  with  a  realization  of  what 
it  means  to  waste  their  time.  They  are 
mostly  strong,  common  -  sensed  young 
men,  who  have  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and 
could   be   relied    upon    to   conduct   their 
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the  cause  of  them  than  because  of  them, 
is  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  faculty.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  all  the  larger  colleges 
in  Ohio  are  still  calculated  and  intended 
to  discourage  athletism.  Yet  the  vast 
majority  of  students  are  young  men  who 


own  affairs,  as  indeed  many  of  them  do 
before  going  to  college  ;  the  regulations 
of  Ohio  colleges  contemplate  these  stu- 
dents as  if  they  were  more  in  need  of  an 
amma  than  an  alma  /nater.  An  Ohio 
"  Bob   Cook "   would    be    obliged   to   fall 
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back  not  only  one  class,  but  he  would 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  giving  ex- 
cuses and  interviewing  the  president  that 
he  would  keep  flunking  ad  infinitum  be- 
fore he  could  get  through  college. 

Just  as  there  are  notorious  examples  of 
intolerance  so,  happily,  there  are  examples 
of  toleration,  nay,  even  of  encouragement. 
A  little  leaven  exists  even  in  Ohio  which 
will  leaven  the  whole  mass.  Witness  the 
following  from  the  catalogue  of  Oberlin, 
one  of  the  most  conservative  colleges  : 

"  Exercise  in  the  open  air  and  athletic 
sports  are  encouraged  as  a  part  of  physical 
education,  and  spacious  grounds,  in  charge 
of  the  athletic  association,  are  provided 
by  the  college." 

They  recognize  the  necessity  of  taking 
college  athletics  into  account.  But  how 
are  athletic  sports  to  be  encouraged  by  a 
prohibition  of  intercollege  games  ?  Every 
collegiate  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
create  a  hearty  interest  in  a  game  unless 
it  is  a  game  against  some  rival.  The  class 
or  fraternity  games  will  not  arouse  en- 
thusiasm except  in  the  classes  or  fraterni- 
ties playing.  But  let  the  nine  be  organ- 
ized and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  meet  a 
rival  college  be  known,  and  the  interest 
rises  without  effort.  Touch  the  college 
pride  ;  then  players  will  spring  up  where 
they  were  little  dreamed  of. 

The  majority  of  Ohio  colleges  discour- 
age and  even  prohibit  intercollege  sports. 
I  took  some  little  trouble  to  verify  this 
somewhat  startling  and  certainly  depress- 
ing charge  by  asking  a  number  of  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  colleges.  Pres- 
ident Bashford,  of  Delaware,  replied  that 


"our  faculty  does  not  favor  baseball 
or  football  contests  with  other  colleges." 
Professor  Jewett,  chairman  of  the  gym- 
nasium committee,  is  authority  for  the 
fact  that  the  Oberlin  "  faculty  does  not 
favor  nor  encourage  baseball  or  football 
contests  with  other  colleges.  Our  stu- 
dents are  not  permitted  to  go  away  to 
play  with  other  college  or  professional 
clubs.  They  are  allowed  three  match 
games  a  season  with  outside  college  clubs, 
provided  the  latter  come  to  Oberlin  to 
play."  Professor  Gazenby  writes  that  the 
faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  "  favors 
bona-fide  contests  with  other  colleges." 
President  Haydn,  of  Western  Reserve 
(Adelbert),  answers  laconically  :  "Faculty 
favor  baseball  ?  To  a  slight  degree.  As 
little  as  they  can  get  on  with,  off  the  col- 
lege grounds."  Mr.  Ed.  F.  Cone  wrote 
that  the  faculty  of  Buchtel  "  has  laid 
down  no  rules  against  football  or  base- 
ball." (These  games  have  never  been 
played  at  Buchtel  to  any  extent,  how- 
ever.) "  To  a  limited  extent  "  is  the  brief 
reply  of  President  Super,  of  Athens. 
Writing  from  Wooster,  where  more  is 
done  in  athletics  than  at  any  other  col- 
lege in  the  State,  I  have  to  say  that  while 
the  faculty  permits  the  "nine"  and  the 
"  eleven  "  to  play  three  games  each  with 
other  colleges,  it  is  opposed  to  intercol- 
lege sports,  and  granted  the  permission 
to  play  these  games  only  two  years  ago, 
after  the  students  had  asked  and  peti- 
tioned and  almost  demanded  them.  Even 
then  nearly  half  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  voted  against  the  petition. 

In  nearly  all  of  our  larger  colleges  the 
students  have  the  advantage  of  a  gym- 
nasium of  some  sort,  though  the  buildmgs 
for  the  purpose  of  exercise  range  in  style 
from  simple  frame  sheds,  fitted  up  with 
a  few  chest  weights  and  dumb  bells,  to 
imposing  structures  of  brick  and  stone 
of  the  most  finished  designs  in  architec- 
ture and  supplied  with  all  the  many 
modern  gymnastic  appliances.  The  use 
made  of  them  ranges  from  occasional 
spurts  by  a  few  would-be  athletes  to  the 
completest  systems  of  regular  required 
exercise  under  competent  instructors. 

The  "  Grouse  "  gymnasium  at  Buchtel 
leads  the  list.  It  is  a  building  of  which 
every  Buchtelite  is  deservedly  proud.  It 
has  a  well-lighted  basement — being  built 
on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill — and  this  is  fur- 
nished with  bathing  rooms,  shower  baths, 
lockers,  bowling  alleys,  etc.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  high  and  roomy. 
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A  running  track  projects  from  the  walls 
in  the  manner  of  a  gallery  or  balcony. 
The  roof  is  built  self  supporting,  so  that 
the  floor  is  not  taken  up  with  posts.  The 
apparatus  and  appliances  are  all  complete 
and  kept  in  good  order.  Exercise  is  com- 
pulsory by  classes  twice  per  week.  A 
better  equipped  "gym.,"  in  a  better  sit- 
uation for  light  and  air  and  drainage, 
could  hardly  be  mentioned.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1888. 

Adelbert  has  a  good  gymnasium,  built  in 
1888.  The  president,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  the  money  was  raised, 
says,  significantly  as  well  as  humorously  : 
"Funds?  Not  stolen  ;  begged."  Adel- 
bert must  have  had  good  beggars,  for 
$13,000  is  the  value  of  their  labors. 

Delaware  has  a  neat  little  gymnasium. 


It  is  too  small  for  a  college  as  large  as  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan.  But  considering  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  $7,000  invested  in  it 
was  raised  among  the  students  and  at  a 
reunion  of  the  alumni  one  commence- 
ment, it  does  remarkably  well. 

"  The  professor  "  writes  that  Oberlin  is- 
not  proud  of  her  gymnasium.  And  surely  a_ 
college  with  1,600  students  and  such  build- 
ings as  Peter's  Hall  and  Spear  Library- 
should  have  a  better  gymnasium  than  "a. 
simple  wooden  building,  built  fifteen  years 
ago  and  valued  at  about  $3,000."  Exer- 
cise is  required  of  the  "preps."  one  hour 
a  day,  five  days  in  the  week  ;  with  col- 
lege students  it  is  voluntary. 

Ohio  State  and  Denison  are  two  of  the 
unfortunates,  though  the  latter  is  at  work 
and  expects  soon  to  have  a  place  for  the 
boys  to  develop  their  muscle.  At  the 
Ohio  State  military  drill  takes  the  place 
of  gymnasium  work  to  some  extent. 

Wooster  has  a  substantial  one  -  stor)r 
brick  building,  which  was  erected  with 
the  idea  of  combining  the  advantages  of 
an  audience  hall  and  a  gymnasium.  Mili- 
tary drill  is  required  of  "  preps."  and 
exercise,  under  an  instructor,  three  times 
per  week,  is  required  of  seniors  and  those 
excused  from  drill. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  condition  of  ath- 
letics in  Ohio  colleges.  To  soften  the 
regulations  of  the  former  and  to  give  tO' 
the  latter  the  opportunities  which  they 
will  improve  if  permitted  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  the  press  and  of  all  those 
who  recognize  the  health  of  body  and 
mind,  the  endurance  and  the  essential 
qualities  of  manhood  which  will  come 
from  athletics  under  proper  influences. 
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"Clug ! " 
The  wad  went 
home   in    the 
last  shell,  and 
as  I  removed 
it   from   the 
loader    and 
finished    the 
fill  of  my  belt 
I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
profound    relief    at 
the  completion  of  a 
troublesome  job. 
I    hate    making 
!•  cartridges.       P  e  r  - 
haps  I  am  a  novice, 
and  have  not  a  good 
kit,  and  am  lazy,  and  clumsy,  and  impa- 
tient, and But   go   on  and  account 

for  it  yourself  at  greater  length,  if  you 
will,  my  friends  ;  only  accept  my  solemn 
statement  that  I  detest  the  operation, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  able-bodied  colored  men  with  per- 
severance and  pachydermatous  knuckles. 
An  ordinary  man  is  always  in  fluster 
and  fever  before  he  completes  loading  up 
for  a  day's  gunning.  His  patent  plugger 
becomes  inexplicably  and  painfully  frac- 
tious ;  his  percussions  are  misfits  ;  his 
No.  10  wads  prove  to  be  No.  12s  ;  his 
shot  sack  is  sure  to  spill  ;  his  canister  is 
certain  to  sustain  a  dump  into  the  water 
pail,  and,  when  he  begins  to  reflect  on  all 
the  unmentionable  /aj>si  lingiice  of  which 
his  numerous  vexations  are  the  immedi- 
ately exciting,  though  possibly  not  the  re- 
sponsible, cause,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that, 
say  what  you  may  in  favor  of  the  breech- 
loader, there  are  a  certain  few  points 
which  commend  the  old  -  time  muzzle- 
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loader,  especially  when   it  comes  around 
to  charging  a  shell. 

At  all  events,  that  is  the  kind  of  man 
I  now  am  ;  and  if  the  reader  is  not  pre- 
pared to  absolutely  indorse  me  all  through 
these  crotchety  cogitations,  may  I  not 
hope  he  will  at  least  bear  with  me  pa- 
tiently and  give  me  time  to  outgrow  it, 
if  possible  ?  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have 
charged  up  and  am  ready  to  sally  forth 
and  join  the  hunting  party  of  the  Blank- 
ville  Gun  Club,  who  had  organized  a 
match  for  Christmas  Eve,  a  bright,  nippy 
day  of  "  an  open  winter  " — as  experienced 
in  Northeastern  Ontario,  at  any  rate.  I 
don  my  game  bag,  strap  on  my  belt,  pick 
up  my  newly-bought  hammerless  and  pre- 


"a  troublesome  job."     (p.  243.) 
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'seven  miles  of  hard  footing  it."    (p.  249.) 


pare  to  leave  the  house.  My  cocker  Char- 
lie, long  since  cognizant  of  what  my  prepa- 
rations meant,  is  at  heel. 

There  is  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes,  but, 
self-contained  animal  that  he  is,  not  a 
yelp,  whine  or  even  tail  wag  is  mani- 
fested to  detract  from  his  native  dignity 
and  self  possession.  "Native"  dignity? 
Aye  !  My  dog  boasts  it  naturally  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  fancy  the  switch 
and  I  have  had  something  to  do  in  devel- 
oping it  and  teaching  the  pup  its  appar- 
ently unconscious  display. 

"  You're  no  fool  dog,  are  you,  Charlie  ? 
You're  no  funny,  festive,  frolicsome  dog, 
who  cannot  hold  himself  in  when  a  run 
is  on  the  programme — eh,  boy  ? " 

The  silky-coated  canine  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  he  is  in  for  an  afternoon 
a-wood.  He  has  the  inclination  to  leap 
and  roll  and  essay  to  jump  out  of  his  hide. 
Yet  the  only  answer  he  dare  give  to  the 
inquiry  is  an  appealing  glance  from  his 
hazel  orbs  up  at  his  master's  immovable 
face.  Yes,  my  dog  Charlie  is  sober  and 
sensible,  and  I  am  proud  of  these  char- 
acteristics and  their  usefulness  to  me  be- 
fore the  gun. 

"  Good-bye,  little  woman  !  "  I  sing  out 
cheerily  to  my  wife  as  I  pass  down  the 
hall.  She  comes  to  the  door  to  see  me 
off.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  man  will  find 
his  adieu  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  re- 
sponded to  uncordially,  not  to  say  frigid- 
ly, or  perhaps  not  at  all.  But  he  must 
not  grieve  deeply  over  it  or  let  it  act  as 
an  excitative  of  his  mean  moroseness  or 
angry  passion.  Think  the  thing  all  over. 
You  are  to  be  far  away  from  home.  Why 
should  not  the  thought  of  the  vacant  chair 


—  next  to  that  of  the  demonstrative  and 
exacting  baby  at  meal  time  — rise  up  and 
sadden  your  wife  ?  Can  you  wonder  at 
her  distant  bearing  as  she  foresees  how 
she  will  sigh  "  for  the  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand"  —  on  the  coal  scuttle  and 
water  pail  ?  Of  course,  she  will  "  miss 
your  welcome  footsteps"- — -carrying  in 
kindlings,  and  the  "dear,  familiar  voice" 

—  calling  up  the  chickens.  And  so  you 
cannot  in  reason  expect  her  invariably  to 
answer  your  kindly  adios  in  a  gladsome,, 
gleesome,  wholly  satisfied  sort  of  way. 
But  never  you  go  away  without  the  good- 
bye on  your  part  —  the  honest,  manly, 
loving-toned  good-bye  that  will  ring  in 
her  ears  in  your  absence  and  cause  her  to 
fancy  that  perhaps  you  are  not  such  a 
selfish  old  bear  after  all. 

With  some  of  us  men  —  only  a  limited 
few,  of  course,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
think  over  and  enumerate  them — it  is  un- 
happily the  case  that 

We  have  cheerful  words  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest ; 
But  oft  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Now,  if  such  men  only  thought 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning, 

Who  never  come  back  at  night  ! 

And  hearts  are  broken  for  harsh  words  spoken. 

Which  time  may  never  set  right, 

what  a  different  atmosphere  might  perme- 
ate the  domicile  on  "first  days,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  time  ! 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  men  and 
brothers,  we  do  not  accurately  appreciate 
the  objections  which  the  domestic  part- 
ners may  entertain  against  our  occasion- 
al outings.     For  my  part  I  verily  believe 
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they  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  prompted 
by  the  feeling  that 

There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a'  ! 

There's  nae  luck  about  the  hoose, 

Since  oor  guid  men's  awa'. 
And  here  we  go  on  thinking  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  petty  petulance  and  small  sel- 
fishness on  their  part !  Come,  gentlemen, 
let  us  once  and  for  all  rightly  appreciate  the 
■situation  and  resolve  to  do  better  in  the  fu- 
ture !  But  let  us  return  to  our  sheep.  My 
hand  is  on  the  door  knob,  when,  pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat,  is  heard  the  tread  of  tiny  feet. 
It  is  Ted,  my  little  two  year  old,  coming 
to  say  good-bye  to  papa.  I  take  him  up 
and  sing  gaily  : 

Bye,  baby  bunting, 
Papa  goes  a-hunting, 
To  get  a  little  rabbit  skin 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 

How  the  little  man  crows  and  gurgles 
in  glee  !  Then  he  grows  demonstrative 
and  he  wants  to  take  off  my  cap.  He 
makes  a  grab  at  my  game  bag.  As  I  put 
him  down  gently  he  tries  to  disarm  me 
and  possess  himself  of  the  gun. 

I  say,  what  an  awful  bother   about  the 
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house  of  the  sportsman  is  the  toddling  tot 
of  a  baby  !  He  is  always  getting  hold  of 
your  gun  swab  for  a  fish  pole  or  to  bang 
the  dog  about.  Putting  holes  in  your 
fish  basket  with  a  big  nail  or  a  table 
knife  is  a  supreme  source  of  delight  to 
him.  He  has  a  mania  for  planting  carpet 
tacks  in  your  hunting  boots.  Making 
smokestacks  for  mud  houses  with  your 
brass  shells  is  a  passion  with  him.  If  he 
can  get  hold  of  your  ammunition  to  make 
paste  of  the  powder,  and  pulp  of  the 
wads,  and  a  hopeless  mixture  of  the  shot, 
he  is  simply  in  his  element.  Give  him 
possession  of  your  lines  and  access  to 
your  fly  book  and  he  enjoys  an  hour  of 
what  is,  to  him,  immense  fun,  but  to  you 
pronounced  and  positive  destruction. 

And  yet— you  wouldn't  be  without  that 
self -same  baby  if  to  keep  him  cost  you 
every  shooting  iron  and  foot  of  tackle 
you  ever  owned  or  hoped  to  own,  and  at 
the  same  time  destroyed  the  prospect  of 
you  ever  again  having  a  "  day  out  "  on 
this  rare  old  earth  of  ours. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  ar- 
ticle for  which  you  would  exchange  that 
merry,  mischievous  toddler  of 
yours,  who  clasps  your  brown 
neck  with  little  white,  soft  arms 
and  presses  a  sweet  baby  kiss  to 
your  bristled  lips,  as  he  sees  you 
off  on  an  outing,  has  not  now 
an  existence — and  you  do  not 
seem  to  exactly  remember  when 
it  had.  And  you  do  not  care 
whether  he  destroys  your  pos- 
sessions ;  they  can  be  replaced. 
Yes,  indeed  !  Even  you,  most 
inveterate  and  selfish  and  cal- 
loused votary  of  the  chase — you 
have  a  tender  spot  in  your  hard 
old  heart  for  the  baby  boy.  He 
may  not  be  all  that  is  orderly, 
obedient,  non-combatable,  non- 
destructive, but  still  we  all  love 
him !  Not  one  of  us,  at  all 
events,  but  will  frankly  admit 
that  we  respect  him  —  for  his 
father's  sake.  Need  anything 
more  be  said  ? 

And  do  not  we  also  respect 
those  who  depict  him  in  ten- 
derness and  affection  ? 

Don't  we  think  all  the  more 
of  Scanlon  the  actor  for  his  in- 
imitable "  Peek-a-boo  ?  "  and  of 
Charles  Mackay  for  his  "  Baby 
Mine  ?  "  and  of  Bret  Harte  for 
his  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ?  " 
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and  of   Dickens — wasn't  it  Dickens   who 
wrote  : 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  all  are  ended, 
And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 
To  bid  me  good-bye  and  be  kissed. 
Oh,  the  little,  white  arms  that  encircle 
My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace  ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  Heaven 
Shedding  light  in  a  desolate  place  ! 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  my  friend, 
that  the  baby  is  the  same  unchanged,  un- 
improved article  since  the  world  began  ? 
Men  are  making  smokeless  powder,  con- 
structing pneumatic  bicycle  tires,  invent- 
ing long  -  distance  guns,  training  horses 
down  to  two  minutes,  getting  sprinters  to 
cover  100  yards  close  to  nine  seconds — 
revolutionizing    everything,    but    leaving 
the  baby  the  old-time  brand  ! 

People  seem  satisfied  with  the  original 
make,  and  far  from  any  movement  to  abol- 
ish   it   as   out   of   date.      The   sentiment 
would  appear  to  be  pretty  universal  : 
EH-ear  were  the  world  without  a  child, 
Where  happy  infant  never  smiled. 
We  sooner  could  the  flowerets  spare, 
The  tender  bud  and  blossom  fair, 
Or  breath  of  spring  time  in  the  air. 


I  have  said  "bye-bye  "  to  my  tiny  Ted 
half  a  dozen  times  and  at  last  am  about 
to  escape  during  his  sudden  flight  to  an- 
other part  of  the  house,  when  I  am  ar- 
rested by  the  eager  cry,  half  in  inquiry, 
half  in  jubilation,  "  Baby  barlo  !  Papa, 
baby  barlo  !     Dee  !  " 

There  he  stands,  holding  up  my  little 
patent  flask  as  though  he  had  made  a 
wonderful  discovery.  To  humor  the  child 
I  took  the  little  companion,  said  "  Ta-ta," 
and  was  in  the  act  of  slipping  it  back 
to  my  wife,  when  I  decided  to  keep  it. 
I  am  not  partial  to  the  cup  that  cheers 
and  also  inebriates,  and  yet  I  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  pocket  pistol  that 
warms,  sustains  and  heartens  in  a  long 
tramp  on  a  zero  afternoon  with  only  a 
dog  for  companionship  and  the  chances 
of  bagging  anything  much  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  I  stepped  to  the  sideboard 
and  filled  the  "barlo  "  guaftium  suff. 

"  Ah,  Scrib  !  You're  early  on  deck  " 
was  the  grunting  of  the  Doc.  "  None  of 
the  others  are  here  yet.  But  I  guess 
we'll  not  have  long  to  wait.  There  is 
surely    no    laggard   or   lunkhead    in    our 
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jolly  sextette. 
On  such  an 
occasion  as  a 
Chris  t  m  a  s 
Eve  hunt, 
with  an  oys- 
ter supper  at 
stake,  the  re- 
sources  of 
our  whole 
happy  hunt- 
in  g  grounds 
on  trial,  and 
the  pluck  and 
prowess  of  six 
rival  sports  in 
question, 
^  there  should 
certainly  b  e 
no  such  word 
as  '  funk  ! '  " 

Even  as  the 
Doc  spoke 
Tinker  drop- 
ped in.  Hardly  was  he  seated  when  Shy 
puffed  his  way  into  the  little  smoking 
room.  We  waited  five  minutes  for  the 
Judge,  and  had  become  impatient  before 
Budge  put  in   an  appearance. 

What  an  assortment  of  unique  nomen- 
clature !  Gun  -  club  designations  they 
were,  of  course.  In  polite  society  "  Scrib  " 
was  the  village  editor  ;  "  Tinker  "  was 
our  general  store  keeper  ;  "  The  Judge  " 

was  young  Lawyer  B ;   "Budge"  was 

mine  host  of  the  Queen's  Arms,  and  the 
*' Doc  "  was  just  the  doctor  —  our  large- 
hearted,  clever,  hard-working  local  M.  D., 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  sport-loving  com- 
munity, as  he  was  also  the  idol  of  the  vil- 
lage and  district  for  his  skill,  his  unselfish- 
ness and  his  unvarying  bonhomie. 

"  Budge  !  "    exclaims    the    Doc.     "  As 

president  of  this  club  I  fine  you " 

"  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  !  "  breaks  in 
the  Judge.  "This  meeting  is  not  yet  duly 
open,  and,  at  all  events,  this  is  a  special 
one,  and  business  of  the  regular  order 
must  be  excluded.  Referring  to  the  con- 
stitution  " 

"  Oh,  to  thunder  with  the  constitution  ! 
Let  us  get  off  on  our  hunt  !  '  And 
Tinker  looks  annihilation  at  the  order 
pointer. 

"Well,  well,  fellows,"  laughs  the  Doc, 
"I  shall  rule  partially  in  favor  of  both. 
I  shall  rule  that  Budge  do  tell  us  his 
latest  joke  as  a  penalty.  Come  now, 
prisoner,  out  with  it  and  save  your 
fine  !  " 


"  Say,  boys,"  begins  Budge,  deprecat- 
ingly,  "don't  insist.  I'm  sorry  I  was  late, 
but  the  fact  is  I  was  giving  elaborate  or- 
ders for  the  supper,  which  I  know  it  will 
be  just  my  luck  to  get  stuck  for.  One  of 
my  special  orders  was  to  secure  a  mag- 
nificent roast  and  have  it  cooked  in  Ben 
Jonson  style." 

"Ben  Jonson  style?  How  is  that?" 
queries  the  Doc. 

"  '  O,  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  '  There,  Mr. 
President,"  he  adds,  when  the  laugh 
ceases,  "  I  believe  that  debt  is  squared." 

We  have  made  out  our  list  and  fixed 
points,  ranging  from  chipmunk,  i,  to 
bear,  1,000. 

"You  leave  out  quail,  I  notice.  Now 
that  is  an  omission  which " 

But  the  Judge  is  cut  short  on  all 
sides. 

"Out  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  from 
whence  you  have  but  recently  emigrated 
to  civilization  and  refinement,"  remarks 
the  Doc,  "quail  are  about  as  plentiful  as 
hedge  sparrows  are  here.  But  a  quail  has 
not  been  seen  in  this  section  for  ten  years, 
I'll  venture  to  say.  No,  Judge,  we  needn't 
point  on  quail  this  time  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  I  observe  in  an  encouraging 
tone,  "  who  knows  but  we  may  each  and 
all  happen  on  a  covey." 

"  That  is  extravagant.  But  if  any  man 
should  be  lucky  enough  to  bag  a  brace, 
that  I  may  enjoy  one  more  good  square 
meal  of  quail  on  toast,  I'll  stand  the  sup- 
per." And  the  Judge  looked  straight  at 
Budge. 

"  Now  that  is  what  I  would  call  extrava- 
gant—  supper  for  a  whole  party  in  con- 
sideration of  a  dish  of  quail  on  toast. 
Suppose  you  yourself  should  bag  the 
brace.  But  this  reminds  me  of  the  man 
who  ordered  quail  on  toast  in  a  Boston 
restaurant.  He  was  brought  in  some 
toast.  He  waited  a  while.  Presently  he 
called  the  waiter  and  repeated  the  order. 
'  There  you  are,  sir  ! '  answered  Thomas. 
'  That  ?  That  is  toast,  of  course  ;  but 
where's  the  quail  ? '  The  waiter  pointed 
to  a  small  speck  in  the  centre  of  each 
slice,  looking  like  a  baked  fly.  '  Ah  !  so 
this  dish  is  quail  on  toast,  is  it  ? '  '  Yes, 
sir!'  'Then  you  just  remove  it  and 
bring  me  turkey  on  toast  ! '  " 

We  draw  lots  for  choice  of  directions, 
and  fix  8  p.  m.  sharp  for  reassembling  to 
compare  scores.  My  choice  fell  on  a  due 
north  course,  along  which,  seven  miles 
distant,  lay  cover  where  I  had  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  find  at  least  fair  sport  and 
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to  take  game,  such  as  it  was.  And  I  went 
it  alone — barring  my  dog. 

Seven  miles  of  hard  footing  it  and  I 
had  only  the  brush  of  a  couple  of  red 
squirrels,  the  wing  of  a  chicken  hawk,  and 
the  lean  carcass  of  a  small  rabbit  to 
show.  I  had  sighted  a  fox  far  out  of 
range,  and  had  been  taken  unawares  by  a 
brace  of  birds  which  Charlie  had  nobly 
flushed  and  I  had  shockingly  muffed. 
The  dog  had  followed  the  birds  deeper 
into  the  wood,  leaving  me  angry  and  un- 
certain what  to  do.  Suddenly  I  heard 
his  yelp  of  rage  and  disappointment  give 
place  to  his  business  bark,  and  I  knew 
my  pup  had  a  tree  for  me.  It  was  a 
sound  not  to  be  mistaken.  My  dog 
■never  now  plays  spoof  with  me  by  tongu- 
ing  a  tree  for  hair.  His  business  bark 
means  partridge  every  time.  I  hurried 
'On  as  the  dog  gave  tongue  more  sharp 
and  peremptory,  taking  a  skirt  to  avoid 
a  tangled  piece  of  underbrush  as  I  began 
to  approach  the  critical  spot. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  shanty  lay  fifty 
yards  to  my  left,  and  between  them  and 
me  was  a  sort  of  cache  or  root  cellar,  the 
sides  intact  but  the  roof  half  gone. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  broke  on  my  ear 
a  sound  I  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day. 
I  listened,  almost  dumfounded.  There  it 
is  again  !  And  no  mistaking  it.  It  is  the 
pipe  of  a  quail ! 

It  came  from  a  patch  of  meadow  not 
many  rods  off,  and  it  set  every  nerve 
in  my  body  a-tingling.  Charlie  and  his 
partridges  were  out  of  mind  instanter.  I 
had  no  manner  of  use  for  them  at  that 
supreme  moment. 

"  It's  no  stray  bird  ! "  I  mentally  ejacu- 
lated. "  Perhaps  it's  a  regular  Kansas 
covey  !  "  Heavens,  what  luck  !  The 
boys  —  the  Judge  —  quail  on  toast  —  the 
laugh  —  the  amazement — the  consterna- 
tion—  I  conjured  all  these  things  up  in 
my  excited  brain  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it. 

I  started  forward  with  every  fibre  a-ten- 
sion.  I  was  wild  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  strangers. 

Suddenly  —  enough  almost  to  puzzle 
me  —  the  pipe  was  answered  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  potato  pit,  and  the  next 
instant  "  whir-r-r-r  !  "  rose  the  birds,  and 
•"  bang  !  bang  !  "  I  gave  them  right  and 
left  at  a  range  and  with  a  calculation 
that  left  three  only  to  join  and  tell  the 
tale  to  the  whistler  in  the  meadow. 
Seven  was  the  drop,  and  the  birds  were 
as  plump  and  pretty  as  ever   I   had  set 


eyes  on.  I  fairly  chuckled  aloud  in  glee 
at  the  surprise  I  had  in  store  for  my  club 
mates.  I  sat  down,  took  a  congratula- 
tory nip,  and  actually  toyed  with  the 
quail  as  a  boy  would  with  the  first  fruits 
of  his  initial  day's  outing  with  his  own 
boughten  gun  ! 

My  faithful  dog  Charlie  had  during 
this  time  stuck  to  his  birds.  I  could 
hear  his  angry  bark  growing  angrier,  and 
I  could  detect,  as  I  fancied,  a  shade  of 
impatience  and  disappointment  therein. 
A  crack  at  a  partridge  will  be  a  change, 
I  thought,  and  so  I  hurried  in  Charlie's 
direction. 

There  he  sat  on  a  rotten  stump,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  brushy  top  of  a  dead 
pine. 

I  looked  that  top  over,  limb  by  limb, 
but  not  a  sign  of  a  feather  could  I  detect. 
I  made  a  circuit,  and  skinned  every  twig 
aloft  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  discover  a 
roosting  bird.  I  began  to  think  the  pup 
was  daft,  but  I  dismissed  the  reflection 
promptly  as  ungenerous  and  unfair  to  my 
trusty  cocker.  I  make  solemn  affidavit 
that,  though  I  could  not  note  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  partridge  up  that  pine,  my  spaniel 
could  see  it  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff. 

"  I'll  climb  the  stump  !  "  said  I.  Mlrabile 
dictu  !  There,  on  lower  limbs,  one  above 
the  other  and  hugging  the  bark  so  close 
that  they  seemed  part  of  it,  were  my 
missed  brace  ! 

"Bang!"    and    the    topmost    tumbles, 
nearly  knocking  his  mate   off  as  he  falls. 
"  Bang  !  "  and 
down     comes 
No.  2. 

Charlie  mani- 
fests a  sense  of 
relieved  anxiety 
and  satisfaction 


that  of  itself  re- 
wards me  for 
the  perplexing 
search. 

But  a  drowsi- 
ness had  been 
creeping  over 
me  till  its  influ- 
e  n  c  e  had  be- 
come almost  ir- 
resistible. I  felt 
stupid  and 
si  eep-inclined. 
Almost  without 
knowing  what  I 
did  I  pulled  out 
my  flask,  poured 


:^i^^. 
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a  fair  portion  in  the  cup  and  drank  it  off. 
The  twihght  was  coming  on  and  casting 
its  sombre  shadows,  avant  coureurs  of 
the  black  winter  night  that  was  soon  to 
envelop  the  scene  for  a  brief  while,  till 
fair  Luna  lit  up  the  heavens  and  chased 
Darkness  to  its  gloomy  lair. 

I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  re- 
calling lines  I  have  read  somewhere  or 
other  : 

When  Life's  last  sun  is  sinking  slow  and  sad, 
How  cold  and   dark   its  lengthened  shadows 
fall. 
They  lie  extended  on  the  straightened  path 
Whose  narrow  close,  the  grave,   must  end  it 
all. 

Oh,  Life,  so  grudging  in  your  gifts,  redeem 
By  one  great  boon  the  losses  of  the  Past  ! 

Grant  me  a  full  imperishable  Faith, 

And  let  the  Light  be  with  me  till  the  last. 

Then  all  became  a  blank  ! 

*  :}!  *  H5  * 

"  Full  ?  I  never  knew  him  to  more  than 
taste  liquor.  No,  no  !  You're  mistaken. 
He  has  either  been  knocked  senseless  by 
some  accident  or  mischance,  or  else  he 
has  fallen  in  a  fit." 

It  was  the  Doc  v/ho  spoke.  I  sud- 
denly grew  seized  of  consciousness  to  the 
extent  of  recognizing  my  old  friend's 
voice.  But  to  indicate  the  fact  physi- 
cally was  impossible.     I  lay  in   a  sort  of 


trance,  with  lips  that  would  not  open  and 
hands  that  would  not  obey. 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Doc  !  You  ought  to 
know  !  " 

This  time  I  caught  the  voice  of  the 
Judge. 

"  But  he  is  in  a  pitiable  plight.  We 
must  get  to  him  and  move  him  or  he 
may  perhaps  perish,  if  he's  not  gone 
now.  Drat  that  dog  !  I  don't  want  to 
shoot  him  ;  and  yet  he'll  tear  us  if  we 
try  to  lay  hand  on  his  master.  But 
lay  hand  on  him  we  must.  Is  it  a  go, 
Doc?" 

"  It's  the  only  alternative.  Judge.  I 
like  canine  fidelity  ;  but  hang  me  if  this. 
brute  doesn't  suit  too  well !  We'll  have 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way  and  succor  the 
man.     Give  it  to  him,  Judge  !  " 

"  Stop  !  " 

By  a  superhuman  effort,  through  some 
agency  I  never  could  account  for,  I  man- 
aged to  utter  that  one  word  in  a  sort  of 
half  expostulatory,  half  authoritative  tone, 
or  rather  groan. 

It  broke  the  spell. 

My  eyes  opened.  My  arms  regained 
power.  Instinctively  I  reached  out  a  hand 
and  drew  my  canine  guardian  toward  me,^ 
placing  a  cheek  against  his  cold,  moist 
nose.  That  was  enough  for  Charlie.  The 
faithful  brute  grew  wild  with  joy.  He 
barked,  whined,  jumped,  capered,  pirouet-^ 
ted  after  his  own  stump,  and,  in  a  word^ 
did  the  most  tremendous  despite  to  all  my 
careful  training  in  the  line  of  reserved 
and  dignified  demeanor. 

I  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  finally 
drew  myself  up  on  my  feet,  gazing  around 
me  in  a  bewildered,  uncertain  sort  of 
way. 

"  Hello,  boys,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  I 
managed  to  articulate. 

"  Hello,  and  what's  the  matter  your- 
self?" replied  the  Doc. 

"  Yes,  that's  precisely  what  we  came 
out  here  to  know,"  put  in  the  Judge. 

"  I  guess — I  think — yes,  let  me  see  ! — 
I  believe  I — I — must  have  dropped  off  in 
a  little  doze,  boys  !  Very  kind  of  you  to 
look  me  up.  Only — say,  you  never  surely 
meant  to  shoot  my  dog?  I'd  have  haunt- 
ed both  of  you  to  your  respective  dying, 
days  if  you  had,  supposing  I  was  a  cold 
corpse  mstead  of  a  man  taking  a  little 
nap." 

"  Taking  a  little  nap  !  Hear  him  !  I 
should  rather  say  you  were.  But,  look 
here,  Scrib,  do  your  little  naps  always 
mean  two   or  three  hours  of  the  soundest 
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sleep  a  man  ever  slept  who  wasn't  dead  or 
drugged  ? " 

"  Dead  or  drugged,  Doc  ?  Pshaw, 
you're  away  off.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self I  am  not  dead,  and  I  can  vow  I 
wasn't  drugged." 

"  Then  you've  been  intoxicated,  by 
George  ;  and  as  president  of  the  Blank- 
ville  Gun  Club  I'll  fine  you " 

"  Quail,  as  I  live  !  " 

"  One — two — three  ;  three  brace  and  a 
half.  Doc,  and  beauties,  too  !  It  does 
my  heart  good  to  handle  the  darlings. 
Doc,  if  Scrib  has  been  full  forty  times 
to-day,  he  has  more  than  atoned  for 
the  lapsi  with  this  glorious  bag.  Whoop  I 
Ya,  ha  !  There'll  be  quail  on  toast  for 
the  whole  party." 

By  the  time  the  Judge's  jubilation  had 
ceased  I  had  about  regained  my  normal 
condition  and  we  were  ready  to  make 
tracks  homeward. 

^  ^  5[;  *  ^ 

The  clock  strikes  the  midnight  hour  as 
I  re-enter  my  own  home.  My  wife  sits 
rocking  the  cradle,  in  which  lies  our  dar- 
ling Ted.  She  turns  a  weary-looking, 
tear-stained  face  to  me. 

"It's  all  right,  dear,"  I  gently  remark, 
■"  I'm  quite  safe,  as  you  see." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it, 
sir,"  she  returns,  icily.  "It's  not  of  you 
I've  been  thinking,  but  of  baby." 

"  Baby,"  I  repeat  inquiringly.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
but  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have 
been.  And  all  owing  to  your  foolish  in- 
dulgence of  his  fancy  for  bottles." 

"What  does  it  mean,  dear?"  I  venture. 

"  It  means  that  you  had  not  been  gone 
an  hour  when  I  found  Ted  with  that  little 
two  -  ounce  phial  you  left  half  filled  with 
laudanum  on  the  lower  pantry  shelf  yes- 
terday.    He  had  evidently  climbed  a  chair 


and  reached  it  down.  The  cork  was  out 
and  the  bottle  was  empty.  You  can  per- 
haps imagine  my  feelings.  I  didn't  know 
whether  he  had  taken  the  stuff  or  not,  but 
was  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  on  the  point, 
you  may  be  sure.  The  doctor  was  away 
hunting,  you  were  away  huntmg,  and  here 
was  I  fairly  consumed  with  apprehension 
lest  my  baby  had  poisoned  himself." 

Like  a  flash  the  whole  mystery  of  my 
stupor  sleep  revealed  itself  to  me.  "  Baby 
barlo  " — flask — laudanum  phial — whiskey 
— it  was  all  as  clear  as  day. 

I  said  :  "  But  it  transpires  he  hadn't 
taken  any  of  the  laudanum,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  thank  Heaven  !  But  for  all  of 
you- 


"  Listen,  please.  All  I  want  to  say  is 
that  what  Ted  missed  I  got.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

"  Do  /  understand  !  Are  you  in  your 
sane  and  sober  senses,  William?  " 

"I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  am," 
I  replied,  with  a  slight  laugh,  "and  being 
so,  I  will  repeat  it  :  Baby  didn't  down 
the  poison  ;  but  I  guess  I  made  up  for 
that,  because  I  did!''' 

Then  I  told  her  the  story. 

Of  course  I  gained  my  point.     It  ended 

with but,  no  matter.    The  Judge  stood 

the  supper-  in  consideration  of  quail  on 
toast  being  incorporated  in  the  menu,  and 
we  sat  around  the  festive  board  in  the 
Queen's  Arms  a  week  later,  and  talked 
over  our  Xmas  Eve  hunting  match.  No 
one  was  disposed  to  question  the  sentiment 
in  a  speech  by  the  Doc,  who  declared: 
"Fellows,  our  prowess  as  a  gun  club  is 
growing,  and  I  verily  believe  the  old  dis- 
trict is  getting  to  be  once  more  something 
like  a  half  -  decent  hunting  ground.  Let 
us  keep  together,  be  as  men  and  brothers 
always,  and — I  was  nearly  overlooking 
it — let  us  invariably  wash  out  our  pocket 
pistols  before  filling  'em  up  afresh." 


'^^^'i^iuag^ 
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Second  Paper. 


URNING  toward  the 
heights  of  Shasta,  one 
no  sooner  leaves  the 
gold  region  ten  miles 
behind  than  all  this 
sense  of  being  in  a  land 
which  has  an  historical 
past  disappears  at  once 
and  forever.  You  come 
to  the  border  of  a  moun- 
tain river,  and  every- 
where under  the  oaks 
and  pines  are  the  vast 
burial  mounds  of  the 
ancient  placer  mines, 
and  the  gleaming 
ledges  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  ;  you  cross  the 
stream,  and  only  a  few 
pick  strokes  along  the 
bank  show  where  pros- 
pectors have  tested  the 
gravel.  The  character 
of  the  rock  changes,  the 
vegetation  becomes 
stronger  and  more  va- 
ried, the  mountains  are 
greater  and  the  torrents 
wilder  with  each  mile  as 
you  journey  north. 

The  Shasta  wilder- 
ness is  a  land  of  great 
mountain  ranges  lying 
in  broken  masses  across 
northern  California. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Coast  Range  mingle 
in  the  Siskiyous,  the 
Trinities,  the  peaks  of 
Shasta,  Muir,  Eddy,  and 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Cas- 
tle Rocks.  Other  fa- 
mous mountain  masses, 
such  as  Lola,  Lassen 
and  the  Yallobalas,  lie 
fairly  within  the  Shasta 


domain.  The  rivers  are  chiefly  the  upper 
Sacramento,  Scott,  Trinity,  Shasta  and 
their  tributaries.  There  are  few  lakes, 
but  innumerable  springs,  often  breaking 
forth  as  well-grown  streams  and  falling 
in  cataracts  down  the  pine-covered  steeps. 
The  source  of  the  Sacramento  is  in  two 
springs  a  few  yards  apart,  which  have 
volume  and  rush  sufificient  to  turn  a  mill 
wheel.  All  the  other  large  rivers  of  the 
region  break  forth  suddenly  from  the 
rocks.  Fall  River  is  a  great  stream  issu- 
ing from  a  cave.  Wonderful  cascades  of 
ice-cold  water  reinforce  these  rivers  at 
every  turn  and  from  every  hill.  On  these 
heights,  in  these  forests,  are  the  sources 
of  the  chief  water  supplies  of  northern 
California.  Saw  mills  are  attacking  the 
forests,  but  miles  upon  miles  are  un- 
touched, and  one  can  walk  or  drive  for 
days  without  meeting  a  stranger,  except 
in  the  little  railroad  towns  and  logging 
camps. 

The  summer  and  autumn  climate  is  per- 
fect. There  is  no  rain  from  June  to  No- 
vember ;  the  air  is  dry  and  warm  ;  one 
can  camp  anywhere  and  find  wood  and 
water  at  hand,  hunting  and  fishing  along 
the  whole  route,  and  expeditions  are  fit- 
ted out  from  all  the  leading  points  on 
the  railroad.  The  "  Great  Horseshoe 
Bend  on  the  McCloud  River"  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  sportsmen's  paradises 
in  the  region.  Strawberry  Valley,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Shasta,  is  a  favorite  resort, 
where  one  obtains  guides  for  the  ascent 
or  for  trips  to  Castle  and  Picayune  lakes 
and  to  many  choice  hunting  grounds. 
Besides  the  Pitt,  McCloud,  upper  Sacra- 
mento and  dozens  of  trout  streams,  the 
fisherman  can  explore  the  mountains  to 
the  west  and  find  the  streams  that  form 
the  Trinity,  or  go  north  of  the  great  peak 
to  Shasta  River  or  the  wild  Klamath. 
The  sportsman  can  even  continue  north 
and  west,  if  he  desires,  in  a  land  of  great 
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forests  and  emerald 
mountain  valleys  full 
of  torrents  and  water- 
falls, to  Sciad  Creek, 
in  the  Siskiyous,  Indian 
Creek,  Happy  Camp 
and  the  high  Klamaths, 
until  he  crosses  into 
southwestern  Oregon 
to  Azalea  River  and 
the  countless  tributa- 
ries of  the  Rogue  and 
Umpqua.  Shasta 
guards  the  gateway  of 
a  vast  and  virgin  ter- 
ritory lying  between 
the  railroad  and  the 
Pacific,  containing  fine 
forests,  the  best  of  fish- 
ing and  abundant  large 
game.  All  the  bot- 
anists and  naturalists  who  have  visited 
California  gravitate  to  the  Shasta  forests. 
There  are  no  sequoias  of  either  species, 
but  otherwise  the  fauna  and  flora  in  this 
magnificent  interlacing  of  two  giant  moun- 
tain ranges  are  sufficient  to  attract  every 
student  of  nature.  As  yet  only  a  little 
has  been  done  by  such  men  as  Muir. 
John  Burroughs  and  William  Gibson  ought 
to  spend  a  dozen  summers  here. 

As  far  as  sketching  goes  we  have 
Mount  Shastas  by  the  score,  but  none  as 
yet  that  "  says  the  last  word  ;  "  we  have 
a  few  forest  and  river  views,  but  no  ade- 
quate collection  of  studies  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Shasta  re- 
gion. There  is  room  for  an  artist  to 
make  a  national  reputation  on  a  portfolio 
of  close,  honest  sketches  of  the  wild  sce- 
nery here  and  of  the  hunters,  Indians  and 
other  mountaineers.  Let  him  come  and 
live  outdoors  until,  as  old  Grizzly  Bear 
Adams  would  have  said,  he  feels  as  much 
at  home  in  the  forest  as  if  he  were  planted 
there  like  an  oak.  The  acres  of  sugar 
pines,  whose  clean,  bright  shafts  rise  300 
feet  into  the  air,  belong  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  their  race,  and  the  artist  who  is  at 
home  with  them  is  dwelling  with  kings 
indeed.  Besides  the  great  pines  there 
are  firs,  spruces,  cedars  and  all  the  growth 
which  unites  to  make  up  the  finest  conif- 
erous forests  left  on  the  contnient. 

Lassen  and  Shasta  have  often  been  as- 
cended, Muir  and  Eddy  less  frequently, 
while  only  a  few  mountaineers  have  ever 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Bullychoop,  Lola, 
or  the  two  Yallobalas,  one  of  which  is 
in  Shasta  and  the  other  in  Trinity.     As 


Whitney  says,  in  his  "  Geological  Survey 
of  Northern  California,"  here  is  a  district 
200  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide,  crowded 
with  Alpine  heights  for  the  hunter  and 
tourist.  Until  the  railroad  crossed  it  it 
was  difficult  of  access,  but  now  fourteen 
hours  from  San  Francisco  takes  one  to 
Strawberry  Valley,  3,488  feet  above  the 
sea  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  of  Shas- 
ta in  recent  books  and  magazines.  Of 
late  years  several  amateur  photographers 
have  taken  their  cameras  to  the  top  and 
secured  striking  views.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, few  persons  go  early  enough  in  the 
season  to  avoid  the  haze  from  forest  fires. 
But  the  view  is  always  grand,  whether  the 
storms  cover  the  world  below,  with  only 
Lassen's  Peak,  seventy  miles  away,  float- 
ing up  out  of  the  clouds,  or  whether  the 
whole  land  lies  revealed,  from  Nevada  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California  to  the  Willamette 
Valley  of  Oregon.  The  gleam  of  the  co- 
noid on  the  geodetic  monument  on  the 
mountain  can  be  seen  from  the  St.  Helena 
station,  190  miles  south. 

One  of  the  early  ascents  was  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Roman,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
climbed  Shasta  in  April  of  1856.  The 
weather  was  very  cold  and  the  party 
suffered  severely.  Whitney,  King  and 
Muir  have  published  notes  of  their  as- 
cents. In  April,  1875,  Muir  was  over- 
taken on  the  summit  by  a  storm,  and 
passed  the  night  in  some  hot  vapor 
springs,  300  feet  below.  He  has  de- 
scribed, with  photographic  fidelity  to 
minute  details,  the  gradual  growth  of  this 
storm,  its  cloud  phenomena,  its  "  roar  of 
wind,  crash  of  thunder,  and  darkening 
flight  of  hail  and  snow,"  then  its  sudden 
disappearance  and  the  clear  shining  of  the 
stars. 

The  glaciers  of  Shasta  lie  in  the  deep 
gorges  on  the  north  and  east,  Whitney, 
Hotlum,  Bolam  and  Konwakiton.  Innu- 
merable streams  flow  from  the  rocks  and 
ice  walls.  The  lava  beds  and  hundreds 
of  rounded  volcanic  hills  scattered  over 
large  valleys  stretch  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. Pluto  Cave  and  others  well  worth 
exploration  extend  into  the  lava  of  Elk 
Valley.  Thousands  of  pools  swarming 
with  wild  fowl  dot  the  plains,  and  the 
view  extends  across  Modoc  and  northern 
Lassen  to  the  broad  cattle  ranges  where 
the  corner  stake  of"  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
California  is  planted. 

The  mountains  are  full  of  game.     It  is 
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not  so  plenty  as  it  used  to  be  and  old 
hunters  will  often  tell  you  there  is  little 
left.  But  hundreds  of  deer  are  killed 
every  season  in  the  Trinities  and  Siski- 
yous ;  dried  venison  can  be  bought  by 
the  sackful  in  every  village.  The  black- 
tail  deer  (Cervus  Columbiana)  is  the  most 
abundant.  There  are  some  white  tails 
(C  leucitrus)  and  a  good  many  of  the 
superb  "mule  deer"(C  macrotis).  Elk  are 
rare  and  chief!}''  beyond  the  borders  in 
Oregon.  Deer,  bear,  antelope  and  moun- 
tain sheep  are  found  on  Mount  Shasta. 
Brown  and  black  bears  and  grizzlies  are 
often  seen,  particularly  nearer  the  coast, 
in  the  Humboldt  and  Scott  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Foxes,  lynxes  and  cougars  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  larger  game  of  the 
region.  Mountain  quail,  grouse  and  wild 
pigeons  are  the  game  birds  of  the  Siski- 
yous  ;  sage  hens  and  Chinese  pheasants 
can  be  added  to  one's  bag  north  of  the 
State  line.  The  pools  in  Little  Shasta 
Valley  are  a  favorite  spot  for  shooting 
ducks,  geese,  snipe,  curlew  and  other 
wild  fowl,  and  they  are  so  abundant  that 
I  have  heard  sportsmen  say  there  were 
"too  many  of  them." 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Shasta 
region,  especially  the  Wintoons,  still  cling 
to  the  bow  and  arrows  for  their  hunting, 
preferring  them  to  guns,  and  they  are 
wonderfully  swift  and  accurate  shots  with 
them.  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  better  bow- 
men in  America,  for  they  bring  down  rab- 


bits and  quail  and  transfix  salmon  and 
trout  in  the  rivers.  Some  of  the  Trinity 
Indians  are  scarcely  less  expert,  but  they 
carry  guns  whenever  they  can  get  them. 
Now  and  then  in  great  pine  forests  one 
comes  upon  Indian  shelters  of  bark  and 
family  groups  camped  on  some  flat;  but  it 
is  only  at  their  annual  feasts  and  cere- 
monial dances  that  the  northern  Cali- 
fornian  Indians  are  at  their  picturesque 
best.  I  have  seen  three  hundred  of  them 
assembled  in  the  Hay  Fork  Valle)^  of 
Trinity  County,  to  celebrate  the  autumnal 
harvest  of  acorns,  pine  nuts  and  camass 
roots. 

The  old  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
northern  Californian  mountains  are  a 
brave,  simple,  intelligent  class  of  men. 
Some  of  them  drifted  into  these  wilds 
from  Oregon  and  the  service  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company ;  others  found 
their  way  through  gasconading  Jim  Beck- 
with's  Pass  by  the  peaks  of  Lassen.  Old 
Sisson,  the  pioneer  of  Strawberry  Valley 
and  of  the  Mount  Shasta  trail,  stands 
easily  at  the  head  of  them  all  ;  but  old 
Meek,  the  trapper,  who  lives  in  a  cabin 
in  the  Siskiyous,  has  had  a  more 
eventful  history,  reaching  back  to  the 
days  of  Milton  Sublette  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  expeditions  of  the  great  St. 
Louis  companies  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Away  over  on  the  Trinity,  a  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  Shasta,  there  is  an  old 
trapper  named  Nason.     He  rode  with  Kit 
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Carson  on  the  war  trail  in  the  Southwest 
and  carried  Government  messages  to  Fort 
Bridges  on  the  north  when  the  hostile 
Blackfeet  kept  all  the  fords,  and  he  swam 
midnight  rivers  past  their  scouts  to  reach 
the  fort.  There  are  many  heroes  of  the 
frontiers  hidden  in  the  fastnesses  here,  but 


they  write  no  books,  they  string  no  rhymes 
together,  they  speak  little  of  their  deeds, 
and  you  must  waken  the  old  fires  by  cun- 
ning wiles  if  you  would  have  even  the  out- 
lines. 

I   have  talked   with  men  who  rode  on 
the  pony  express  across   the  plains   and 
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still  bear  the  scars  of  old  arrow  wounds. 
Hunters,  stage  drivers,  prospectors,  rest- 
less explorers  of  unknown  lands  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia,  they  give  the  life  of 
the  wilderness  a  simple,  sturdy  strength 
of  its  own.  It  is  the  blood  of  Harrod  and 
Boone,  of  Dave  Crockett  and  fiery  Saint- 
Vrain,  and  it  has  pushed  across  the  con- 
tinent to  find  its  last  strongholds  in  the 
mountain  fortresses  of  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon.  It  is  a  pity  that 
so  many  novelists  linger  over  the  thrice- 
threshed  Appalachian  fields,  when  here  is 
so  much  that  will  soon  be  lost  forever. 
These  men  are  of  an  elder  race  than  the 
Argonauts  of  '49.  They  can  tell  you  of 
the  conquest  of  Texas,  the  Santa  Fe 
trail,  the  Bonneville  expedition,  the  plant- 
ing of  Astoria.  One  old  man  with  whom 
I  talked  ten  years  ago  showed  me  on  the 
walls  of  his  log  cabin  the  horns  of  Rocky 
Mountain  goats,  of  elk  and  of  antelope. 
"  I  am  eighty  -  five  years  old  ;  born  in 
1795/'   he  said.     "The  fust  deer   I   shot 


wus  in  1802,  near  my  father's  cabin  in  the 
Illinois  country,  and  I  hev  bin  living 
in  the  woods  and  where  big  game  wus 
plenty  ever  since.  Ef  the  horns  of  all 
the  critters  I  hev  shot  were  piled  up  here, 
'twould  astonish  you.  Yaas,  I've  bin  on 
river  steamers  once  or  twice,  but  I've  kep 
ahead  of  the  railroads.  Never  seen  a 
locomoco  yit.  But  I  shot  a  b'ar  last 
year." 

That  is  the  type  ;  when  the  last  of  them 
are  dead  we  must  look  to  South  American 
wilds,  or  the  frontiers  of  future  African 
states,  or  the  shoulders  of  the  Himalayas 
for  such  hunters  and  pioneers.  The  race 
of  men  of  whom  worthy  Capt.  John  Smith 
was  the  first  leader  have  carried  their 
rifles  at  last  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  great  space  of  forests  and  moun- 
tains, deep  canons,  volcanic  peaks,  lava 
plains— much  of  it  a  wilderness  that  plow 
can  never  break  nor  railroad  conquer — is 
fitly  the  last  refuge  of  the  American  fron- 
tiersman. 


THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 


He  had  read  all  works  on  fishing  ; 

Every  book  that  he  could  find 
With  enthusiastic  study 

He  had  copied  in  his  mind. 
He  had  read  the  life  of  Walton, 

And  with  freedom  would  repeat 
Gems  from  Izaak's  compositions, 

And  from  writings  obsolete. 


He  attacked  time-honored  teachings 

Of  the  old  Waltonian  class. 
And  he  filled  a  ream  of  foolscap 

With  his  views  on  striped  bass. 
He  wrote  divers  dissertations 

On  the  rod  and  on  the  reel. 
Dwelt  at  length  on  "  how  to  manage 

When  embarrassed  with  an  eel." 


He  delighted  in  a  theory, 

And  endeavored  to  maintain 
That  'twas  best  to  troll  for  pickerel 

In  a  steady,  pouring  rain. 
He  would  argue  by  the  hour 

On  the  proper  style  of  float, 
And  he  held  that  salmon  fishing, 

Should  be  always  from  a  boat. 


With  a  costly  rod  and  tackle 

Theoretically  ai/ fait, 
He,  with  glad  anticipation, 

To  the  river  took  his  way. 
Long  on  the  banks  he  lingered, 

From  the  early  morn  'till  night. 
Then  he  sadly  turned  him  homeward- 

And  he  hacl'nt  had  a  bite. 

E.  C.  Walcot. 


FLASH    LIGHT    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY   W.   I.   LINCOLN   ADAMS. 


Concluded. 


N  "flash"  light 
photography  the 
most  remarkable 
achievements 
are,  undoubtedly, 
those  which  have 
been  accomplish- 
out  of  doors  and  at 


Here  a  larger  amount 
of  magnesium  is  requir- 
ed, and,  of  course,  since 
so  much  of  the  light  is 
lost  in  the  surrounding 
darkness,  powerful   re- 
flectors  must  be   used. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Stoddard,  the 
Adirondacks  photogra- 
pher, of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  most 
successful  in  these  nocturnal  photographs 
out  of  doors. 

Just  before  the  model  of  the  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Arch  which  graced  Fifth 
avenue  at  Washington  square  during  the 
late  Centennial  in  New  York  was  torn 
down  Mr.  Stoddard  photographed  that 
imposing  structure  by  means  of  the  mag- 
nesium "  flash  "  light.  About  five  ounces 
of  the  "  flash "  compound  was  used  in 
a  cup  "  which,"  Mr.  Stoddard  writes, 
"  I  had  employed  with  good  success  on 
former  occasions,  using  guncotton  and 
magnesium  powder.  The  cup  would 
hold  about  a  pound  and  had  a  handle 
at  the  bottom,  by  which  it  was  held 
above  my  head  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion. A  bit  of  guncotton  was  buried 
in  the  powder  and  hung  over  the  edge  of 
the  cup,  and  was  lighted  with  a  match. 
The  flash  was  very  quick. 

"The  fired  charge,  instead  of  boiling 
up  out  of  the  cup,  as  any  well  -  mannered 
charge  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  guncot- 
ton and  gunpowder  charges  heretofore 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
with  me,  on  this  occasion  forced  its  way 
downward  like  dynamite,  exploding  with 
a  loud  detonation,  tearing  the  cup  into 
fragments  and  boiling  down  over  my  head 
and  shoulders  in  a  sheet  of  flame  that 
singed  hair  and  beard  and  seared  my 
hands  and  the  side  of  my  face  as  with  a 


hot  iron,  so  that  after  I  had  got  my  slide 
in  and  saved  my  plate  I  held  an  impromp- 
tu reception  of  policemen  and  a  sympa- 
thizing crowd  generally,  followed  by  a 
free  ride  in  an  ambulance  to  St.  Vincent, 
furnishing  an  interesting  item  for  the 
newspapers." 

The  photographing  of  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World,  at  night,  was 
a  still  greater  achievement  for  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, and  is  probably  the  largest  subject 
ever  photographed  out  of  doors  by  means 
of  magnesium  light.  In  this  gigantic  at- 
tempt Mr.  Stoddard  used  five  cameras, 
stationing  them  on  the  steamboat  pier  of 
the  island,  so  that  if  he  failed  in  one  he 
would  have  four  other  chances.  A  wire 
was  stretched  from  the  torch  of  the  im- 
mense statue  to  the  mast  of  a  vessel  a 
considerable  distance  away.  Meanwhile, 
on  this  wire,  and  controlled  by  a  pulley, 
was  the  powdered  magnesium  metal  ready 
for  flashing.  An  insulated  copper  wire  ex- 
tended from  the  magnesium  compound  to 
the  electric  plant  on  the  island,  so  that 
at  a  given  signal  the  electrician  who  has 
charge  of  the  torch  could  turn  on  the  cur- 
rent and  produce  a  spark  in  the  magne- 
sium compound 
that  would  sud- 
denly ignite  it 
into  a  brilliant 
flash.  Over  a 
pound  and  a 
half  of  themag- 
nesium  was 
used,  the  larg- 
est quantity 
ever  employed 
at  one  time  in 
making  a  pho- 
tograph. The 
picture  was  en- 
tirely success- 
ful, as  our  illus- 
tration testifies. 

Mr.  Stoddard 
has  also  made 
a  great  many 
interesting 
"flash"  pictures 
at  night  in  the 
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Adirondack  Mountains.  His  "  Adiron- 
dack Hunters,"  which  we  give,  was  made 
in  September,  1888,  near  the  old  "ruined 
village  "  of  Adirondack,  south  of  Indian 
Pass,  and  is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's out-of-door  flash  light  work.  The 
surrounding  territory  is  occupied  by  the 
well  -  known  Adirondack  Club  as  a  fish 
and  game  preserve  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  friends.  "  1  happened  in  there 
the  day  of  a  general  hunt,"  said  Mr.  Stod- 
dard to  the  writer  in  referring  to  this  pic- 
ture. "  The  photograph  shows  several 
members  of  the  club,  their  guides  and 
friends." 

"  I  had  selected  the  place  before  night," 
continued  Mr.  Stoddard,  "but  supper  had 


been  disposed  of  and  it  was  dark  before 
we  could  get  started.  Then,  in  force,  we 
rcjiaired  to  the  spot.  The  night  was  a 
black  one,  our  road  made  more  so  by  the 
overhanging  trees  and  thick  bushes  along 
the  way.  To  an  onlooker  ignorant  of  its 
object  the  sight  of  our  train  would  have 
been  a  problem.  First  came  men  with 
I. interns,  then  the  guides  and  hunters 
with  their  guns  and  more  lanterns  ;  then 
seven  or  eight  sturdy  fellows  hauling 
ci  heavy  wagon  ;  then  boys  leading  the 
dogs,  with  more  lanterns,  and  with  the 
noisy  fun  that  always  goes  with  such  a 
crowd. 

"  Arrived  at  the  spot,  a  fire  was  soon 
started  at  the  proper  point,  and  willing 
hands  soon  cleared  the  space  of   under- 


i 


brush  and  logs  and  one  or  two  undesirable 
trees,  and  after  great  display  of  general- 
ship, with  noisy  orders  and  counter  orders 
by  enthusiastic  and  officious  sub-bosses,  the 
group  was  arranged.  To  focus,  candles 
were  placed  at  various  points  and  at  the 
proposed  limit.  Then  the  fire  must  not 
be  too  bright,  must  smoke  a  little  ;  the 
wood  must  be  sufficiently  charred  to  show 
that  it  really  owns  a  fire,  and  of  course 
it  must  be  at  one  side  of  the  picture  to 
account  for  the  strong  light  thrown  on 
the  group.  Then,  everything  in  order 
and  the  lens  uncapped  by  an  assistant, 
the  light  was  flashed  on  a  line  with  the 
camp  fire,  just  outside  of  the  field  of  the 
lens.  An  ounce  of  powdered  magnesium 
was  burned  with  about  a  quarter  ounce 
of  guncotton  and  an  ounce   of  gunpow- 
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der.  To  fire  the  powder  I  had  a  bell- 
shaped  cup  with  a  handle,  and  touched 
the  charge  with  a  match  at  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  through  which  a  bit  of  cotton 
protruded,  holding  it  up  over  my  head  at 
the  time.  I  find  no  harm  in  uncovering 
the  lens  before  the  flash.  A  lantern  or  a 
lamp  comes  out  clean  and  sharp,  and  a 
blazing  fire  does  not  fog  the  plate.  It 
simply  makes  an  undefined  white,  which 
may  be  given  life  by  a  few  judicious 
touches  of  the  brush  or  pencil  on  the 
negative." 

"  The  Eagle's  Wing,"  added  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, describing  another  of  the  "  flash  " 
light  photographs  from  which  we  have  an 
illustration,  "  is  a  stalactite  of  Howe's  Cave. 
It  would  require  a  dozen  columns  to  de- 
scribe the  cave — the  picture  tells  its  own 
story.  The  Wing  hung  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  instrument.  The  boat  and  man 
were  probably  forty  feet  away.  In  this 
I  used  about  one  and  a  quarter  ounces 
of  powdered  magnesium,  an  ounce  of 
gunpowder  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
guncotton.  The  charge  was  fired  at  arm's 
length  from  the  instrument,  across,  over 
the  water." 

The  other  "  flash  "  picture  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard  is   a  remarkable  one  of  some  bats 


clinging  to  the  wall  in  the  same  Howe's 
Cave.  "  The  bats  of  Howe's  Cave," 
Mr.  Stoddard  says,  "  are  not  like  or- 
dinary bats.  I  am  not  naturalist  enough 
to  tell  wherein  they  differ  from  other 
bats,  but  that  they  do  is  certain,  for  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  study 
by  learned  professors  who  revel  in  vermin 
generally,  and  cut  up  bugs  and  things  to 
see  how  they  are  made  ;  they  cling  on 
the  rock  by  their  hind  legs  and  hang 
with  their  heads  downward  in  a  way  com- 
mon to  all  bats,  and  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment can  make  them  understand  the  risk 
they  run  of  apoplexy  by  so  doing.  I  had 
placed  my  camera  in  position  and  focused 
on  a  lighted  match  held  there,  bringing 
the  lens  to  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  rock,  so  that  the  ground  glass  was  back 
of  the  lens,  as,  I  wished  to  make  the  bats 
appear  life  size.  When  all  was  ready  I 
ignited  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
'  flash  '  powder  close  to  the  side  of  the 
camera,  and,  to  make  the  more  certain  of 
success,  exposed  a  second  plate  in  like 
manner." 

''You  will  see,"  concludes  Mr.  Stoddard, 
"from  what  I  have  said,  that  my  method 
is  not  well  defined.  It  varies  to  suit  the 
occasion,  and  I  think  it  must  do  so,  gen- 
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A    PERILOUS    POSITION. 


erally.  The  question  of  distance  from 
the  point  of  illumination  only  is  subject 
to  anything  like  a  rule."  In  order  that 
the  inexperienced  may  see  just  how  a 
successful  worker  must  modify  his  meth- 
ods in  accordance  with  the  change  in  his 
subjects  I  have  repeated  at  length  the 
interesting  account  which  Mr.  Stoddard 
gave  me  of  each  of  his  "  flash  "  pictures. 

The  Kodak  pictures  were  made  by  Mr. 
Seth  C.  Jones,  a  former  representative  of 
the  Eastman  Company.  They  were  made 
in  the  China  towns  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
are  the  only  "flash  "  pictures  of  the  Chi- 
nese smoking  opium,  sleeping,  eating  and 
engaged  in  other  characteristic  occupa- 
tions in  their  own  haunts. 

The  dog  pictures  were  made  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Edwards,  president  of  the  Photo- 
gravure Company  of  New  York,  with  a 
Gundlach  rectograph  lens.  "  The  ex- 
posure was  almost  instantaneous,"  writes 
Mr.  Edwards,  "  and  one  of  the  Scovill 
'cartridges'  was  used  —  the  large  size. 
The  mother  of  the  Irish  setter  puppies 
shown  in  our  illustration  is  named  Cora, 
and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the   Irish 


setter  of  the  dark -brown  color  so  difficult 
to  photograph.  She  is  the  property  of 
Major  Smith,  the  cashier  of  the  Sprague 
National  Bank,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
good  deal  more  intelligence  than  many  of 
her  race.  (I  mean  the  Irish  race.)  The 
exposure  was  made  by  means  of  a 
long  rubber  tube  and  bulb.  I  carried 
this  bulb  around  in  my  hand  behind  my 
back,  and  it  was  remarkable  after  the 
first  exposure  was  made  how  well  Cora 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  take  another. 
She  watched  my  hand  all  the  time." 
The  dog's  head  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Pine  with  a  lamp  of  his  own  invention. 

A  remarkable  series  of  fish  pictures 
have  been  made  by  a  novel  application  of 
"  flash  "  light  photography. 

The  fish  were  actually  swimming  in 
the  water  when  photographed  by  Doctor 
Rombouts,  of  Amsterdam.  The  doctor 
has  taken  a  number  of  interesting  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  fishes  swimming 
unconsciously  in  the  various  exhibition 
tanks  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  they  show  the 
various  peculiarities  of  piscatorial  motion 
better    than    could    be    possible    by    any 
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other  method.  The  camera  was  focused 
on  the  plane  of  the  glass  front  of  the 
tank.  A  black  cloth  over  the 
back  of  the  tank  prevented  re- 
flections from  the  glass  forming 
on  the  side.  The  flashing  com- 
pound was  burned  in  a  box,  placed 
on  a  tripod,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  reflections  from  the  front  glass 
of  the  tank  would  not  enter  the 
lens.  The  bulb  actuating  the  shut- 
ter was  controlled  by  one  hand  of 
the  operator  and  pressed  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  "  flash  " 
compound  was  ignited  by  a  taper 
held  in  the  other  hand.  Many  are 
the  applications  possible  for  this 
latest  development  in  photograph- 
ic progress  which  a  paper  of  this 
length  must  necessarily  omit  even 
to  mention.  The  amateurs  have 
done  most  for  the  development 
of  this  branch,  as  they  have  in 
nearly  every  department  of  pho- 
tography, and  it  is  to  them  that 
credit  is  mainly  due  for  the  won- 
derful attainments  which  photog- 


raphy  has  al- 
ready made. 
"Flash  "  light 
has  widened  the 
scope  of  the  use- 
fulness of  ph  o  - 
tography  to  a  de- 
gree scarcely  yet 
fully  appre- 
ciated  :  it  has 
literally  turned 
the  night  into 
day,  triumphed 
over  the  absence 
of  the  sun  and 
lent  its  aid  to  the 
solution  of  many 
interesting  prob- 
lems in  which  its 
services  had 
hitherto  been  un- 
thought  of  or 
considered  una- 
V  a  i  1  a  b  1  e .  At 
present  it  is  by  no 
means  in  its  per- 
fected form.  The 
continual  experi- 
ments  of  ama- 
teurs will  un- 
doubtedly still 
greater  simplify 
its  processes  and 
render  it  more  effective.  It  has  a  very 
laro^e  field  and  the  future  all  before  it. 


CORA  S   TREASURES. 


JUPITER    INLET,     FLORIDA 


BY    ST.    GEORGE    RATHBONE. 


WAS  but  one  of 
the  army  of  mi- 
grants when  first 
my  pilgrim  steps 
wended  Florida- 
ward,  seeking  in 
its  to  me  un- 
known but  well 
vouched  for 
scenery,  its  balmy 
air  and  its  end- 
less varieties  of 
sport  that  diver- 
sion and  enjoy- 
ment which  the 
frigid  and  bois- 
terous North  can- 
not yield  after 
Than  ksgi  ving 
Day  has  set  the  seal  to  the  close  of  even 
the  Indian  summer.  'T  was  by  degrees 
that  its  claims  upon  me  evinced  them- 
selves. Yearly  I  came  away  with  linger- 
ing steps  and  slow,  and  ever  as  the 
seasons  passed  my  periods  of  absence 
shortened  and  my  periods  of  enjoyment 
lengthened.  From  a  casual  and  itinerant 
dallyer  with  the  sorceress  I  became  an 
ardent  worshipper,  and  Florida  now  holds 
undisputed   sway   as  my   winter's  queen. 
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A  hunter,  a  fisherman,  a  naturalist  and 
a  yachtsman,  and  yet  somewhat  of  an 
epicurean,  what  more  natural  than  that 
I  should  seek  a  camp  of  refuge  and  a 
permanent  habitation  which  should  yield, 
in  the  highest  degree,  these  delights,  and 
should  find  them  in  Eden,  advantageously 
situate  between  the  inlets  at  Jupiter  and 
St.  Lucie,  the  latter  known  as  Indian  River 
Inlet.  Jupietr  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
south,  while  Indian  River  Inlet  lies  some 
ten  miles  above,  and  here  all  that  mortal 
can  require  for  artistic  satisfaction,  sports- 
man's instinct  or  creature  comforts  is  at 
our  door,  for  fifteen  miles  above  the  St. 
Lucie  inlet  the  bed  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  oysters.  In  sailing  here  two  years 
ago,  our  charts  having  run  out,  we  felt  the 
way  while  gliding  along,  by  sounding  with 
an  oar,  and  for  hours  heard  a  constant 
"  chink  "  as  it  struck  oysters.  They  are 
worked  but  very  little,  are  fine  in  flavor, 
and  no  one  has  as  yet  thought  it  worth 
while  to  cultivate  them. 

Here  also  is  the  home  of  the  manatee. 
The  method  of  catching  this  fish  is  very 
curious.  Two  or  three  nets  are  secured 
across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  St.  Lucie,  the 
lower  one  firm,  the  second  slack  and  the 
upper    one    loose.     Then   the  manatee  is 
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'embowered  in  palmettos."     (p.  271.) 


alarmed.  It  makes  a  break  down  the 
river,  strikes  the  loose  net,  tears  it  free, 
gets  twisted  up  in  it,  and  if  the  second 
net  gives  the  third  is  sure  to  hold.  Were 
all  the  nets  fastened  taut,  the  creature 
would  go  through  each  like  a  bullet,  or,  if 
they  were  made  very  powerful,  kill  itself. 

Here,  too,  we  are  in  the  best  of  possi- 
ble positions  for  organizing  social  parties 
for  exploration,  which  lend  variety,  the 
very  spice  of  life,  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  one  of  the  typical  mornings 
of  last  winter  we  were  ready  to  start 
on  a  short  cruise  up  the  St.  Lucie  River. 
I  had  never  been  up  the  St.  Lucie,  al- 
though I  had  been  some  distance  up  the 
St.  Sebastian  two  years  back,  when  on  a 
long  cruise  down  the  east  coast. 

We  chartered  a  thirty-five-foot  steam 
launch  for  the  occasion,  the  Eleanor, 
owned  by  a  pineapple  planter,  a  Balti- 
more gentleman  named  Lucas,  who  loves 
Eden  and  has  a  splendid  property  there. 
He  was  to  run  the  launch,  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  Duffy,  his  friend,  while  Harry  Rich- 
ards manned  the  engine.  Frank  made  up 
the  party  of  six. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  very  wide. 


and  for  several  miles  it  is  a  noble  stream, 
deep  and  with  wooded  banks.  I  confess 
I  was  both  pleased  and  amazed  at  its  ap- 
pearance, but  presently  came  a  change — 
sudden  and  rather  disappointing.  The 
great  river  came  to  an  end  and  two 
arms  extended,  one  to  the  north  for  many 
miles  and  the  other  to  the  south.  These 
branches  are  not  one- twentieth  part  as 
wide  as  the  main  river,  though  generally 
very  deep.  They  wind  about  in  a  serpen- 
tine way,  sometimes  through  open  reedy 
tracts,  again  past  growths  of  pine  and 
palmetto,  and  always  with  banks  some 
six  to  eight  feet  high  on  either  side. 

We  passed  a  few  cranes  and  water  tur- 
keys, but  the  birds  were  very  wild.  Sev- 
eral herons  flew  up  ahead  of  us  and  a 
couple  of  white  ibis.  Birds,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, were  very  scarce,  thanks  to  the 
plume  hunters,  who  enter  the  rookeries 
and  hatcheries  by  night  and  slay  by  hun- 
dreds egrets,  ibis,  herons,  cranes,  and  even 
pelicans  when  they  can.  These  butchers 
have  been  the  curse  of  Florida,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  shame  that  the  Legislature  has 
not  prohibited  such  wanton  slaughter. 

After  winding  about  for  some  time  we 
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came  to  where  the  channel  was  really  too 
tortuous  to  proceed  further.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  ;  we  were  on  the  wrong 
trail  and  must  back  out.  So,  with  setting 
poles,  we  managed  to  get  the  boat  around 
and  proceeded  to  the  main  stream,  where, 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  a  point,  we 
entered  what  proved  to  be  the  genuine 
north  fork  of  the  St.  Lucie.  It  is  not  here 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  across  and 
generally  half  of  that,  but  very  deep. 

It  was  simply  delightful.  Once,  how- 
ever, we  held  our  breath  as  a  small  flock 
of  buzzards  arose  from  a  reedy  bank  and 
lazily  flapped  away  from  the  carcass  of  a 
big  deer,  possibly  the  victim  of  some 
hunter  who  sought  his  venison  with  a 
blazing  pine  knot  for  a  jack  and  a 
double  barrel  loaded  with  buck- 
shot, wounding  three  deer  to  one 
that  he  slew. 

We  had  now  made  twenty  -  five 
miles  in  all  and  looked  for  a  place 
to  camp  and  a  good  spot  to  tie  the 
boat  up,  where  a  fire  could  be  built 
on  shore.  I  suggested  that  as  the 
water  looked  suitable  for  bigmouth 
bass  we  have  a  try  at  them.  We 
tumbled  into  the  dinghy,  and  made 
an  exploration  of  several  likely  arms 
that  formed  little  bayous  or  pockets. 
The  result  was  three  bass,  none  of 
them  very  enormous  in  size,  all 
caught  on  a  Hill  spoon.  As  we 
moved  up  a  long  bayou,  something 
dropped  from  the  bank  ahead  into 
the  water  with  a  splash. 

"A  ''gator!'"  exclaimed  Frank, 
although  his  back  was  turned  that 
way. 

"  I  see  him,"  said  I,  raising  my 
rifle. 

Upon  the  calm  water,  about  fifty 
feet  away,  were  two  peculiar  ob- 
jects, looking  like  pine  knots,  which 
I  knew  were  the  reptile's  eyes.  I 
took  a  quick  aim  and  fired.  There 
was  no  commotion,  but  Frank  im- 
mediately declared  I  had  hit  him. 
The  bullet  had  passed  in  and  out 
of  its  neck,  just  back  of  the  eyes. 

The  next  day  we  decided  to  try  a 
short  tramp  for  deer,  signs  of  which 
had  been  seen. 

The  woods  were  very  open  and 
we  could  have  seen  deer  half  a  mile 
away. 

There  is  only  one  wa}?-  to  get  near 
these  little  Florida  deer  when  they 
are  browsing  in  the  open  pine  bar- 


ren— work  to  leeward  and  then  advance 
slowly,  watching  the  deer's  tail,  which  is 
always  jerked  before  he  raises  his  head, 
thus  giving  one  time  to  become  motion- 
less. In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  steal  up 
close  enough  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Mr.  Deer's  mess.  We  were  given  no 
such  opportunity  on  this  tramp,  as  not 
a  deer  was  sighted.  I  raised  a  flock 
of  wood  ibis,  and  also  a  number  of  sand- 
hill cranes,  almost  breaking  my  neck  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  a  specimen  of  the 
latter  great  birds.  One  shot  I  had  at  a 
crane  flying,  but  not  being  a  Bogardus 
or  a  Carver  I  failed  to  bag  the  handsome 
game,  esteemed  fine  eating  wherever 
known.     I  regretted  not  having  my  shot- 
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gun  and  some  No.  2S  just  then.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  white  cranes  and 
a  blue  heron  that  kept  just  outside  of 
decent  rifle  shot. 

With  the  weather  very  hot  and  the 
wind  in  the  west  we  knew  what  was  com- 
ing full  soon.  Upon  taking  a  vote  it  was 
agreed  that  we  start  down  the  river.  We 
started  for  the  forks  of  the  river,  with  the 
current  to  assist  our  progress. 

Fishing  was  tried  at  a  favorite  place 
where  Henshall  declared  he  took  large  bass 
as  fast  as  he  could  get  them  in  ;  but  the 
weather  must  have  been  against  us,  for 
we  did  not  have  a  strike  at  the  troll. 

Meanwhile  my  premonition  was  verified. 
The  wind  whipped  into  the  north  and  be- 
gan to  blow  great  guns.  It  was  all  very 
fine  so  long  as  we  were  on  the  St.  Lucie, 
protected  by  the  wooded  shore  on  our 
port  quarter,  but  once  we  struck  the  In- 
dian River  it  would  be  different.  There 
we  must  head  directly  into  the  teeth  of 
the  gale,  and  if  anyone  has  an  idea  that 
the  Indian  River  cannot  kick  up  a  great 
sea  on  such  an  occasion  he  makes  a  mis- 
take. It  has  a  clean  stretch  of  some 
thirty  miles  up  St.  Lucie  Sound  to  the 
Narrows,  and  is  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  miles  wide.  Besides,  its  being 
very  shallow  adds  to  the  nasty  nature 
of  the  sea. 

We  got  it  when  we  ran  out  from  the  St. 
Lucie.  As  far  as  we  could  see  the  Indian 
River  was  a  mass  of  boiling  whitecaps. 
No    sailboat  would    have  made  progress 


trying  to  beat  up  against  such  a  combina- 
tion. I  had  been  through  it  before,  and. 
had  enough  then  to  convince  me  that 
patience  in  waiting  for  a  fair  breeze  was 
the  best  policy.  We  met  one  boat  flying 
down  almost  under  bare  poles  and  going 
so  fast  at  that  as  to  shoot  past  us  like  a 
fleeting  dream,  the  captain  shouting  some- 
thing we  could  not  catch,  as  the  roaring 
wind  carried  his  words  beyond. 

We  were  compelled  to  take  the  middle 
of  the  river  until  past  Waveland,  because 
of  the  grass  that  choked  the  channel. 

How  the  billows  did  roar  and  toss  ! 
Scores  of  times  our  screw  would  revolve 
in  the  air  as  we  plunged  downward. 

Again  and  again  huge  seas  would  strike 
the  starboard  bow  in  spite  of  our  pilot's 
good  generalship,  and  the  spray  would 
drive  all  over  us. 

It  took  us  several  hours  to  put  behind 
us  the  eight  miles  between  Eden  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lucie,  for  even  the  gal- 
lant little  launch  could  make  but  slow 
headway.  At  about  half  past  3  o'clock 
we  could  plainly  see  the  white  building 
known  as  the  store  and  post  office  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  at  Eden,  and  all  of  us 
were  glad  to  draw  near  our  goal,  for  the 
buffeting  we  received  had  become  a  tri- 
fle monotonous.  Those  who  have  gone 
through  the  checkered  lines  of  a  sports- 
man's career  for  years  learn  to  be  content 
with  what  fortune  sends  them,  however, 
and  take  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible 
out  of  the  sport  itself.     A  few  days  later 
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we  decided  to  take  a  run  down  to  Jupi- 
ter Inlet,  possibly  to  Lake  Worth,  so  we 
packed  our  traps,  took  a  twelve-bore  rifle, 
rods  and  tackle,  a  valise  apiece  and  my 
inseparable  vade  mecum — the  camera — and 
stood  on  the  bulkhead  at  the  end  of  the 
captain's  then  unfinished  long  pier,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  St.  Lucie.  She 
hove  in  sight,  and  at  6:30  the  tuneful 
voice  of  Captain  Bravo  was  heard,  while 
his  well-known  smile  beamed  on  us  from 
the  upper  deck. 

It  took  us  several  hours  to  go  through 
the  Narrows,  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
strong  north  wind,  favorable  to  our  pas- 
sage on  a  straight  stretch,  but  it  sent  us 
into  many  a  pocket,  where  the  darky  deck 
hands  had  to  throw  all  their  strength  on 
the  setting  poles  in  order  to  work  her 
out. 

The  scenery  was  weird  and  fantastic — 
false  channels  or  canals  ran  hither  and 
thither,  with  the  trees  forming  an  arch 
overhead.  We  scraped  the  branches  at 
times,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  pluck  the 
live  oak  or  cypress  leaves.  On  every 
hand  lay  the  swamp.  A  few  birds  flew 
up  at  our  approach,  but  otherwise  the 
Narrows  presented  a  dismal  appearance, 
funereal-like  in  its  ghostly  character,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

Air  plants  could  be  seen  very  frequent- 
ly hanging  from  trees  and  just  bursting 
into  bloom.  In  the  top  of  many  a  pal- 
metto I  detected  a  young  rubber  tree 
growing.  The  nature  of  this  tree  is  in- 
deed singular.  Starting  thus  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground — from  a  seed  perhaps  car- 
ried by  a  bird — it  throws  tendrils  down 
toward  the  moist  ground.  When  these 
strike  root  they  grow  into  one  or  more 
trunks — I  have  seen  a  tree  with  three  such 
trunks — and  eventually  the  palmetto  that 
has  been  the  foster  mother  of  the  rubber 
is  choked  to  death  and  yields  its  life  to  the 
monster  it  brought  forth. 

Finally  this  strange  region  was  left 
behind,  and  we  passed  into  a  chan- 
nel dredged  through  beds  of  old  oyster 
shells.  Long  ago  this  region  must  have 
been  a  famous  place  for  oysters,  but 
it  has  none  now.  At  Eden  there  is  a 
great  shell  mound  erected  by  the  an- 
cients, and  at  Jupiter  I  saw  one  that 
staggered  me  ;  it  was  of  great  height  and 
length. 

Captain  Richards  advanced  a  plausible 
theory  respecting  these  Indian  mounds  of 
oyster  shells.  He  claims  that  he  has  al- 
ways found  an  old   burial    ground  near 


the  mounds  and  presumes  that  a  part  of 
the  burial  ceremony  was  in  eating  great 
quantities  of  oysters  and  piling  up  the 
shells,  as  we  place  a  monument  over  our 
dead. 

After  passing  through  Hobe  Sound  and 
stopping  at  one  or  two  likely  looking 
places  on  the  land  between  the  river  and 
the  ocean,  where  we  saw  luxuriant  ba- 
nanas growing,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
grand  lighthouse  at  Jupiter,  whose  bea- 
con has  for  many  years  warned  mariners 
drifting  in  near  shore  on  the  treacherous 
Gulf  Stream. 

It  was  about  2  o'clock  when  we  landed 
at  the  dock  at  Jupiter.  They  were  then 
building  the  little  railway  running  through 
to  Lake  Worth,  the  ground  being  ready 
for  the  rails.  It  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  ridding  the  Lake  Worth  tourist  of  the 
abominable  hacks  that  were  wont  to  jolt 
the  life  half  out  of  him  during  the  ride 
across. 

Jupiter  is  a  peculiar  formation  ;  it  is 
really  the  junction  of  the  Indian  and  Lo- 
cohatchee  rivers,  the  one  extending  for 
165  miles  up  along  the  coast,  the  other 
a  little  stream  coming  from  the  swamps 
of  the  interior  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Okeechobee. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  what  is  called 
Jupiter  River  lies  the  great  lighthouse 
and  several  comfortable  white  cottages, 
the  homes  of  Captain  Armour,  who  has 
been  in  charge  since  the  war,  his  assistant, 
and  the  signal  service  man. 

On  the  southern  bank  a  large  stern- 
wheel  steamer  was  moored.  She  looked 
like  a  Mississippi  River  boat,  and  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  officer  then  in 
charge.  Captain  Fitzgerald,  narrowly  es- 
caping disaster  at  the  time.  This  steamer 
was  used  as  an  hotel,  and  we  were  served 
royal  meals  all  the  time  we  sta)'ed. 

After  a  while  we  strolled  down  along  the 
sand  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  point 
opposite  the  inlet.  Here,  in  a  little  bay, 
a  party  of  Philadelphia  gentlemen  were 
drawing  in  sailor's  choice,  a  small  but 
rather  nice  pan  fish,  which  abounds  in  these 
waters.  We  wandered  around  enjoying 
the  warm  sunshine,  watching  a  flock  of 
gulls  and  snipe  on  a  point  opposite,  and 
finally  brought  up  at  the  Chattahoochee 
Hotel,  where  several  Louisville  merchants 
had  just  come  in  from  pompano  fishing. 

Henshall  declared  the  gamy  pompano 
would  not  take  bait  and  could  only  be 
caught  in  a  net,  but  this  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  false.     During  our  stay  at 
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Jupiter  several  score  were  taken.  Great 
care  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Small 
hooks  and  light  but  strong  tackle,  to- 
gether with  a  boat,  sand  fleas  for  bait, 
and  room  to  allow  for  the  fierce  run  of 
the  vigorous  fish,  will  bring  success.  Al- 
most absolute  silence  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, as  the  game  is  easily  frightened. 
They  are  probably  the  finest  eating  fish 
in  our  country,  and  when  taken  fresh  from 
their  native  waters  and  well  cooked  make 
a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

There  was  a  naphtha  launch  from  New 
York,  owned  by  Commodore  Hughes,  that 
won  my  admiration.  I  believe  she  was 
thirty  -  five  feet  in  length  over  all,  and 
with  her  cedar  sides  and  brass  furniture 
made  a  handsome  craft.  The  cabin  was 
a  waterproof  roof,  with  canvas  curtains 
that  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
She  had  all  the  appliances  to  delight  a 
cruiser's  heart  and  I  thought  the  boat 
was  the  neatest  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Company,  of 
New  York,  its  makers,  have  since  sent  out 
a  boat  that  suits  me  better — one  made  to 
bear  harder  knocks,  and  having  two  short 
masts,  being  rigged  with  a  jib  in  addi- 
tion, so  that  with  a  fair  wind  the  engine 
may  remain  idle.  When  the  breeze  is 
dead  ahead  such  a  boat,  urged  on  by  a 
two  or  four  horse  power  engine,  will 
climb  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind  in  a 
way  calculated  to  excite  envy  in  the 
heart  of  the  yachtsman,  who  vainly  beats 
against  the  gale  and  gets  a  tremendous 
ducking  at  little  profit. 

We  went  over  to  the  lighthouse,  and 
■passing  out  upon  the  platform  that  goes 
around  the  tower  we  had  a  magnificent 
view,  although  the  wind  blew  furiously 
up  there,  so  that  the  more  timid  hugged 
the  wall. 

We  could  trace  the  Indian  River  a  long 
way  running  north ;  the  sinuous  course 
of  the  Locohatchee  until  lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  swamps  and  heavy  growth  ;  the 
crooked  line  of  Lake  Worth  Creek  a  short 
distance,  as  it  trended  away  to  the  south, 
and  even  get  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Worth  it- 
self by  careful  scrutiny.  To  the  east  lay 
the  great  ocean,  a  magnificent  panorama  ; 
to  the  west  lay  the  great  unknown  swamps 
that  border  that  wonderful  and  mysteri- 
ous lake,  Okeechobee,  and  terminate  in 
the  Everglades. 

Monday  dawned  partly  cloudy,  with 
wind  enough  for  fishing.  I  took  views 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Hotel  while  the 
people  were  preparing  to  go  in  quest  of 


the  finny  tribes.  Then  we  separated,  one 
party  to  sail  up  the  Locohatchee  for  vari- 
ous species  of  fish,  a  second  in  a  couple 
of  rowboats  after  pompano,  while  we  en- 
tered the  sailboat  of  a  darky,  a  sort  of 
hodge-podge,  neither  sharpie  nor  catboat, 
but  something  in  the  line  of  a  skip  jack 
with  a  half  cabin. 

The  sable  captain  took  his  boy  along, 
and  we  were  soon  making  the  run  from 
the  lighthouse  as  near  down  to  the  inlet 
as  was  safe.  We  soon  had  rods  out  and 
it  was  not  a  great  while  before  something 
struck  me  with  great  force.  The  boat 
was  moving  swiftly,  and  I  heard  a  sus- 
picious crack  that  warned  me  to  look  out 
for  that  bamboo  rod  near  the  lower  fer- 
rule. I  managed  to  save  my  fish,  however, 
after  quite  a  tug,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
large  crevalle,  or  cavalli.  This  fish  is  not 
eaten  as  a  general  rule,  the  flesh  being  too 
oily,  but  he  is  a  strong  fighter  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  being  very  trimly  built  looks  like 
a  piratical  customer.  He  was  the  first  of 
a  numerous  company  I  took. 

A  few  bluefish  were  caught  that  day, 
the  party  up  the  Locohatchee  picking  up 
nearly  a  dozen  in  some  favorite  locality 
known  only  to  the  captain  of  the  craft. 

Our  pompano  fishermen  had  better  luck 
and  brought  in  a  fair  mess  of  the  tooth- 
some fish.  We  amused  ourselves  between 
times  catching  mullet  from  the  side  of  the 
steamer.  This  is  a  fish  that  was  once 
said  never  to  touch  bait,  and  that  one  had 
never  been  caught  on  a  hook.  We  took 
dozens  of  them.  A  fine  leader,  a  trout 
hook,  a  piece  of  dough  from  the  cook's 
galley  and  no  sinker — the  tide  carries  the 
dough  along — a  tiny  morsel  on  the  dainty 
hook,  it  sinks  a  foot  or  so  ;  there  is  a  jerk 
and  up  comes  a  mullet  nearly  a  foot  long, 
his  white  sides  glittering  like  silver  in  the 
light.  Small  cats  could  be  taken  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute.  It  was  nothing  to 
say  "  I'll  fish  until  I  have  twenty-five,"  for 
they  never  stopped  biting  that  I  knew  of, 
day  or  night.  Probably  the  refuse  thrown 
out  from  the  cook's  galley  brought  these 
schools  of  small  fish  around. 

Crabs  were  caught,  the  largest  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life,  but  they  were  very 
scarce,  and  the  old  darky  got  a  quarter 
a  piece  for  them.     They  were  worth  it. 

Boating  is  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non 
down  in  that  region,  and  the  man  who 
does  not  know  enough  about  aquatics  to 
run  his  own  craft  had  better  learn  be- 
fore making  a  trip  to  the  cruiser's  para- 
dise. 
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To  the  canoeist  there  can  be  nothing 
more  delightful  than  a  trip  down  the 
east  coast  —  all  sheltered  work,  through 
the  great  bays,  known  as  rivers  here, 
the  Halifax,  Hillsboro,  Mosquito  Lagoon, 
through  the  Haulover  Canal  and  down 
the  Indian  River  to  Jupiter — ^  about  250 
miles  in  all,  a  winter's  trip. 

The  only  discouragements  found  would 
be  the  fierce  northers,  head  winds,  lack 
of  stowage  room  for  fresh  water,  and  oc- 
casionally tracking  over  oyster  bars.  I 
have  the  location  of  all  those  bars  well 
noted — I  found  them,  as  the  keel  and 
garboard  streak  of  my  cedar  Rushton 
cruiser.  Sea  Robin,  bear  mute  but  elo- 
quent testimony.  Had  I  stuck  to  my 
chart  all  would  have  been  well,  for  there 
is  a  steamboat  channel,  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  cut  across  lots  often  proved  the 
cause  of  disaster. 

From  what  I  saw  of  the  new  steamer 
I  was  well  impressed  with  the  service. 
She  was  crowded  the  four  times  I  was  on 
her  and,  proving  insufficient,  two  sister 
boats,  the  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Augustine.^ 
have  appeared  on  the  river,  so  that  in  the 
future  tourists  down  the  dreamy  Indian 
River,  past  the  orange  groves  of  Rock- 
ledge,  the  wonderful  pineapple  planta- 
tions of  Eden,  to  the  groves  of  Lake  Worth 
may  expect  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

We  fortunately  did  not  get  aground 
going  up  Hobe  Sound,  and  our  passage 
through  the  intricate  canals  of  Jupiter 
Narrows  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  one 
down.  Thus  the  halcyon  days  passed 
away  and  each  brought  its  pleasures.  If 
we  did  not  perform  great  feats  with  gun 
and  rod  we  enjoyed  capturing  what  came 
our  way  ;  we  were  not  butchers. 

If  one  chose  to  tramp  a  few  miles  back 
of  the  savannah,  among  the  pines,  deer 
are  to  be  found,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  one  cares  to  exert  one's  self  when  it 
is  so  pleasant  to  loll  in  a  boat  and  wait 
for  the  game  to  come  to  you. 

Many  were  the  phases  and  incidents  of 
sport  and  pastime  we  enjoyed,  now  going 
by  night  with   a  Ferguson  jack  light  to 


spear  fish  and  securing  a  boat  load,  anon 
trying  for  alligators  on  the  savannah. 

Yet  another  day  we  netted  and  took 
two  large  green  turtles,  a  number  of  cre- 
valle,  sergeant  fish,  red  snapper,  lady  fish, 
mutton  fish,  silver  catfish  and  a  four-foot 
shark  which  I  clubbed  over  the  head  and 
tossed  away. 

That  night  our  menu  for  supper  was 
flavored  with  game.  Besides  genuine 
green  turtle  soup,  we  had  fried  green  tur- 
tle that  beat  any  spring  chicken  I  ever 
tasted,  rabbit  and  coot  stew,  cold  roast 
venison  with  guava  jelly,  and  broiled  dove 
and  snipe. 

Space  would  fail  to  describe  all  we  saw 
and  took  part  in  during  those  glorious 
weeks.  Their  memory  haunts  me  while 
I  write.  I  am  again  on  the  lovely  Indian 
River,  sailing  across  for  the  fishing 
grounds,  lunch  and  tackle  and  gun  at  my 

side,  and  T tightening  the   halliards, 

his  sun-burned  face  always  wreathed  in  a 
smile. 

I  look  forward  to  future  winters  to  be 
spent  in  this  favored  region.  One  may 
go  to  other  parts  at  other  seasons  where 
game  is  m.ore  plentiful,  often  sacrificing 
home  comforts,  but  at  Eden  it  is  all  at 
your  doors,  among  a  people  sociable  and 
kindly  disposed  toward  strangers.  They 
are  all  from  the  North,  people  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  so  that  in  droppmg 
off  here  one  need  not  feel  that  he  is  about 
to  encamp  in  a  squatter  wilderness. 

No  one  has  an  axe  to  grind  about  Eden, 
simply  because  no  one  has  land  to  sell. 
The  available  property  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  running  along  the 
ridge  between  the  river  and  the  savannah, 
so  that  it  is  limited  in  extent.  If  you  won- 
der why  the  captain  gave  his  place  that 
name,  fight  your  way  against  head  winds 
a  week  in  a  small  cruiser,  as  I  did  with 
Neide  in  '87,  and  you  will  swear  the  place 
is  a  paradise  as  it  opens  on  your  view, 
with  its  swaying  cocoanuts,  houses  em- 
bowered in  palmettos  and  rubber  trees, 
its  great  vistas  of  pineapple  plants  and  its 
blooming  flowers. 
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HE  clear,  sweet 
notes  of  a  bugle 
sound  the  charge, 
and  twenty  horses 
start  suddenly  for- 
ward,  twenty 
riders  give  their 
mounts  rein  and 
spur,  twenty  riders 
lean  in  their  sad- 
dles, and  as  the 
irregular  mass  of 
men,  women  and 
horses  comes 


down  the  street  the  last  paper  chase  of 
the  season  is  well  under  way. 

Around  the  corner  they  go  —  a  large 
man  slightly  in  advance,  who  sits  in  his 
saddle  like  an  old  fox  hunter  ;  back  of 
him  at  his  left  is  a  girl,  her  cheeks  red, 
her  lips  parted,  her  veil  fluttering  back  of 
her  and  a  bugle  slung  over  her  shoulder. 
Boys  in  their  teens  on  polo  ponies,  young 
men  on  superb  Irish  and  Kentucky  hunt- 
ers—  long-necked,  clean-limbed  animals; 
old  men  with  gray  -  tinged  beards  riding 
like  youths  —  all  are  out  to-day  to  follow 
the  trail  of  paper  and,  if  possible,  catch 
Sir  Percy  Grammount  and  Miss  Bessie 
Chandler,  the  hares,  who  have  had  five 
minutes'  start. 

And  well  may  they  be  out.  The  Oc- 
tober air  is  cool  and  bracing  ;  there  is 
something  exhilarating  in  its  crispness. 
It  is  late  afternoon  and  the  sky  in  the 
west  is  rosy,  the  white  clouds  are  tinged 
with  red,  far  away,  until  the  beautiful 
color  blends  with  the  blue ;  near  the 
south  the  clouds  gather  —  violet,  laven- 
der ;  northward  they  are  in  irregular, 
flaky  masses  ;  in  the  east  there  is  a  misty 
haze,  to  which  the  reflection  of  the  sunset 
gives  a  faint  roseate  tinge.  The  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  west  just  enough  to 
give  a  delightful  color  to  the  faces  of  all 
who  venture  out. 

There  are  many  of  the  cottagers  out  to 
see  the  start.  Buckboards,  landaus,  vic- 
torias and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  line  the 
roadside  from  the  fountain  at  the  corner 
to  the  hotel,  and  as  the  hounds  go  around 
the  corner  out  of  sight  the  mass  of  car- 
riages  follows.     Although  the  chase  is  to 


be  cross  country  it  can  be  easily  watched 
for  some  distance  from  the  road. 

On  go  the  riders  ;  they  have  lengthened 
out  somewhat,  and  far  behind  one  very 
corpulent  youth  vainly  urges  his  horse 
forward.  His  mount  has  cast  a  shoe  and 
balks  badly.  The  youth  grows  red  in  the 
face  and  plies  whip  and  spur  vigorously, 
but  in  vain.  He  at  last  dismounts  and 
good-naturedly  takes  a  seat  in  a  carriage 
to  watch  the  chase  while  the  unservicea- 
ble horse  is  sent  home  in  disgrace.  The 
other  hounds  have  now  turned  aside  from 
the  highway,  and  after  taking  a  small  fence 
are  riding  across  a  field. 

One  young  man  is  some  distance  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  hounds.  His 
mount  is  a  superb  Kentucky  hunter,  whose 
handsome  carriage,  clean  limbs  and  free 
action  show  that  he  is  a  grandly-bred  horse, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has 
carried  his  rider  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
But  the  man  on  his  back  looks  very  sullen 
and  gloomy,  and  perhaps  he  has  urged  his 
horse  on  merely  to  get  away  from  his  fel- 
lows. His  crisp,  curly  black  hair  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  for  he  has  lost  his 
hat ;  his  brow  is  knit  and  his  black  eyes 
are  scowling  and  angry.  His  features 
are  well  cut  and  if  there  was  an  amiable 
expression  on  his  face  he  would  not  be  a 
bad-looking  fellow.  But  now  he  mutters 
something  about  "  that  Englishman  !  " 
and  I  am  afraid  that  he  makes  use  of 
an  adjective  more  strong  than  polite  to 
strengthen  the  phrase.  Jack  Davenporte 
is  very  angry  and  over  a  trivial  thing  at 
that.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to 
the  paper  chase  for  a  week  or  more 
merely  because  Mr.  Julian  Chandler,  who 
was  managing  it,  had  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  be  a  hare  with  Miss  Bessie  Chand- 
ler, his  sister.  Everything  went  well  un- 
til Sir  Percy  decided  to  ride  and  then  he 
wanted  to  be  a  hare.  Just  before  the 
start  Julian  Chandler  had  come  up  to  Jack 
and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Er  —  reall}%  Jack,  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  riding  with  the  hounds  this  time." 

Jack  Davenporte  looked  up  quickly 
mto  the  man's  face  and  flung  down  a 
cigarette  he  had  been  smoking.  "  With 
the  hounds  ?  "  he  echoed. 
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"Why,  yes,"  said  the  other.  "You 
see,  Jack,  I  am  in  something  of  a  fix. 
Last  night  I  was  telling  Sir  Percy  of  the 
chase  and  I  invited  him  to  ride.  He  ac- 
cepted and  asked  to  be  one  of  the  hares. 
I  thoughtlessly  consented.  I  forgot  all 
about  you,  Jack  ;  really  I  did.'.' 

Jack  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  apologized  Julian 
Chandler.  "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  being  so  stupid  and  be  a  good  fellow 
about  it,  for  if  you  make  a  row  it  will 
place  me  in  an  awkward  position,"  and 
he  stroked  his  gray  mustache  nervously. 
"  Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to  have  three 
hares." 

Jack  was  tempted  to  say  he  couldn't 
see  why  not,  for  he  heartily  disliked 
Bessie  Chandler's  brother,  but  he  swal- 
lowed his  wrath  and  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  the  best  grace  he  could  com- 
mand. "  He's  going  soon "  was  the 
thought  that  consoled  him. 

Sir  Percy  Grammount  was  in  truth  going 
soon,  and  that  was  why  Bessie  Chandler 
was  glad  to  have  him  ride  with  her.  She 
rather  fancied  the  tall,  phlegmatic,  broad- 
shouldered  Englishman.  She  was  a  little 
wearied  of  dark  men,  and  Sir  Percy  was 
so  delightfully  blonde — not  an  effeminate 
blonde,  but  a  good,  manly,  sturdy  blonde. 

But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  Jack 
Davenporte.  He  very  well  knew  that 
Julian  Chandler  had  separated  him  from 
Bessie  that  afternoon  with  a  purpose.  If 
she  could  entangle  the  Englishman  it 
would  suit  her  brother  exactly.  He  had 
tried  all  summer  to  keep  her  away  from 
Jack.  Not  that  Davenporte  was  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow.  His  position  in  society 
was  good,  his  family  old  and  respected, 
with  lots  of  blue  blood  ;  he  was  well  bred, 
had  polished  manners,  was  clever  and 
bright  ;  but  Julian  Chandler  did  not  like 
him,  and  when  he  did  not  like  anyone  he 
could  see  no  good  at  all  in  him.  Julian 
thought  the  young  man  flippant,  hare- 
brained, careless,  and,  as  men  go  now, 
poor.  He  was  not  a  suitable  match  for 
Bessie.  His  place  was  in  the  drawing 
room,  at  a  dance,  leading  a  german  ;  but 
as  Bessie's  husband  —  Julian  shook  his 
head.  If  she  threw  herself  away  on  Jack 
Davenporte,  Julian  would  tell  her  frankly 
that  she  was  a  fool,  and  that  when  Jack 
flirted  badly  and  made  her  unhappy  she 
must  not  blame  her  brother  for  it. 

Bessie  Chandler's  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  and  she  and  her  brother 
owned    a   cottage  where  they  kept  open 


house  all  the  season.  It  was  a  large, 
roomy  cottage,  and  seemed  quite  bare  and 
empty  without  a  merry  house  party  ma- 
tronized  by  one  or  two  of  the  parents  of 
the  young  people  who  were  the  guests. 

Julian  had  a  trick  of  constantly  ap- 
propriating all  the  social  lions  who  came 
into  the  hills  to  spend  the  summer,  and 
that  is  why  Sir  Percy  Grammount,  the 
English  baronet,  was  his  guest  for  two 
weeks.  A  house  party  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  flirting,  and  Bessie  had 
indulged  in  this  entertaining  pastime  all 
the  summer  to  her  heart's  content.  Her 
watchful  brother,  however,  had  been  on 
the  lookout,  and  prevented  any  serious 
affairs.  Julian  had  a  way  of  coming  into 
the  room  suddenly  when  one  of  Bessie's 
victims  was  pouring  out  his  pleadings 
very  passionately,  and  effectually  spoiling 
the  situation  by  innocently  telling  Bessie 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  or 
that  someone  was  waiting  for  her  to  play 
tennis,  or  something  of  that  sort,  so  that 
the  next  day  the  down  -  hearted  suitor 
would  have  some  excuse  for  rushing  off 
to  New  York  in  disgust.  But  when  Sir 
Percy  was  tete-a-tete  with  Bessie  in  the 
library  Julian  did  not  want  a  book,  or  it 
was  never  time  for  Bessie  to  dress  for 
dinner  or  play  tennis,  so  in  two  weeks 
matters  had  progressed  very  fast. 

When  Julian  reluctantly  gave  Jack  Dav- 
enporte permission  to  ride  with  Bessie  in 
the  paper  chase  he  had  a  blind  hope 
that  something  would  happen  to  prevent, 
and  when  Sir  Percy  concluded  to  ride 
Julian  discreetly  forgot  Jack.  It  was 
very  ill  bred  in  Julian,  of  course,  but  we 
must  remember  that  an  English  baronet  is 
always  preferred  to  an  American,  and  a 
rather  impecunious  one  at  that. 

Jack  Davenporte  knew  this,  too,  and 
that  is  why  he  rode  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  hounds,  a  scowl  on  his  handsome  face 
and  a  threat  against  the  Englishman  on 
his  lips.  It  made  him  furious  to  think  of 
Bessie  riding  off  alone  with  Sir  Percy, 
when  he  himself  expected  to  have  that 
pleasure.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
baronet  was  in  love  with  Bessie,  but  as 
for  her — well,  he  could  not  say  ;  girls  are 
so  deep.  But  his  jealousy  was  absurd, 
and  presently  he  could  not  help  laughing 
at  himself.  On  horseback,  going  at  full 
speed  over  ditches  and  logs  and  fences, 
was  not  a  very  favorable  time  for  love 
making  ;  very  little  sentiment  the  Eng- 
lishman could  indulge  in  at  any  rate.  To 
be  sure  he  could  gaze  at  Bessie  as  she 
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rode  by  his  side,  dressed  in  her  trim  tailor- 
made  suit.  He  could  look  at  her  waving 
black  hair,  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  her 
cheeks  so  plump  and  rosy  and  smooth  ; 
he  could  see  her  red  lips,  sometimes  pout- 
ing, sometimes  laughing  ;  and  he  could 
fall  deeper  in  love  than  ever,  and  when 
he  went  back  to  England  he  could  say 
that  the  prettiest  girl  he  saw  in  America 
was  Bessie  Chandler.  But  as  for  making 
love — nonsense  ! 

Yet  Jack  thought  that  if  he  were  in 
the  Englishman's  place  perhaps  his  horse 
might  come  very  near  to  Bessie's  as  they 
rode  over  a  smooth  field  or  along  the 
roadway  ;  perhaps  her  hat  might  fall  off 
or  she  might  drop  a  glove  ;  then  they 
would  have  to  stop  and  he  would  pick 
it  up  for  her,  and  if  they  lost  a  few  min- 
utes what  matter?  It  would  all  be  very 
pleasant,  but  to  make  love  one  does  not 
go  out  into  the  October  wind,  which  is 
blowing  like  mad,  and  attempt  to  kiss 
a  girl  on  horseback.  One  would  not  do 
that. 

How  much  better  a  quiet  conserva- 
tory ;  music ;  dancing  in  the  distant 
rooms  ;  the  sweet  odor  of  many  flowers 
filling  the  air  ;  Bessie  seated  on  a  divan, 
one  fanning  her  languidly  ;  then  as  the 
music  stops  in  the  ballroom  she  whispers 
that  one  little  word.  But  Jack  had  been 
in  the  conservatory  so  many  times  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  he  had  been  tete-a-tete  with  so 
many  Bessies  that  it  was  something  of 
an  old  story  to  him.  The  country  with 
the  green  and  gold  leaves  ;  the  trees  with 
their  bending,  drooping  branches  ;  the 
birds  singing  about ;  the  wood  road  quiet 
and  peaceful  ;  the  sound  of  running 
water  in  the  distance  ;  perhaps  far  away 
the  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell  —  this  would  be 
the  place  he  would  woo  Bessie  Chandler. 
Crack,  crack,  crash  !  He  suddenly  finds 
himself  flying  through  the  air  ;  his  reflec- 
tions are  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  a 
heavy  fall,  and  he  is  on  the  ground,  still 
holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 

He  has  come  a  cropper.  So  busily 
thinking  and  dreaming  was  he  that  he 
had  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  rid- 
ing. He  had  blindly  followed  the  trail 
of  paper,  but  when  his  horse  attempted 
to  take  a  rather  high  fence  he  had  not 
raised  him  at  all.  Jack  Davenporte  is  not 
hurt  in  the  least.  The  ground  where  he 
lands  is  soft  and  covered  with  fallen 
leaves.  In  a  moment  he  is  again  on  his 
feet,  and  is  eagerly  examining  his  horse, 
which  is  standing  with  dirty  knees  beside 


him,  quivering  slightly.  For  a  moment 
Jack  loses  his  patience,  and  he  turns  and 
thoughtlessly  strikes  him  on  the  flank  two 
— only  two — blows.  They  leave  a  slight 
wale  on  the  skin,  and  the  animal  jumps 
nervously  as  he  feels  the  touch  of  the 
whip.  It  is  not  often  that  Jack  Daven- 
porte forgets  himself  this  way,  and  no 
sooner  has  he  struck  his  horse  than  he 
regrets  the  act,  for  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  he  sees  Julian  Chandler,  who 
is  saying  with  a  laugh  : 

"  Don't  strike  the  horse.  Jack  ;  he  is 
scarcely  to  blame.  I  saw  the  whole  thing. 
Hurt  yourself  ?" 

"  No,"  growls  Jack.  "  The  horse  is  all 
right  ;  only  went  down  on  his  knees." 

Julian  Chandler  laughs  again — very  dis- 
agreeably Jack  thinks  —  and  then  jumps 
the  obstruction.  The  rest  come  up,  and 
Jack  Davenporte,  delayed  a  few  moments 
to  repair  a  break  in  his  horse's  bridle, 
mounts  and  follows  after — the  last  of  all 
the  hounds.  He  grits  his  teeth  and  re- 
solves that  he  will  be  the  first  to  catch 
the  hares.  T'he  sooner  they  are  caught 
the  shorter  will  be  Sir  Percy's  ride  with 
Bessie.  He  mutters  maledictions  on  him- 
self for  being  so  clumsy  as  to  allow  his 
horse  to  fall  under  him. 

His  horse  bounds  forward  under  the 
spur,  and  one  by  one  Jack  passes  his  com- 
rades. They  laugh  as  they  see  him  go  by 
with  no  hat  on  his  head,  looking  so  sav- 
age, for  they  know  he  is  pretty  hard  hit 
and  it  makes  him  unhappy  to  think  that 
Bessie  is  away  with  the  Englishman. 
They  smile  at  his  showing  it  so  plainly, 
however  ;  but  then  they  are  not  in  love  ! 
He  passes  them  all  and  comes  up  to 
Julian  Chandler,  who  is  in  the  lead.  For 
a  few  moments  he  rides  beside  him  ;  then 
suddenly  the  trail  ends.  Not  a  bit  of  pa- 
per can  be  seen  in  any  direction.  Have 
the  hares  doubled  ? 

Jack  and  his  companion  draw  up  their 
panting  horses  until  the  rest  of  the  hounds 
come  up  and  gather  about  them.  Then 
all  scatter  to  hunt  for  the  lost  trail  ex- 
cept Jack  ;  he  remains  there  for  a  mo- 
ment thinking  intently.  Did  he  not  see  a 
bit  of  paper  away  at  the  left  after  he  fell 
over  that  fence  ?  One  chance,  and  he  de- 
cides to  take  it.  Telling  Julian  Chandler 
that  he  will  go  back  over  the  trail,  he 
turns  his  horse  and  is  rapidly  galloping 
back.  It  is  not  long  before  he  comes  to 
the  place.  He  sees  the  bit  of  paper  and 
not  far  away  there  is  another  —  the  lost 
trail ! — but  he  does  not  tell  the  rest  of  the 
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hounds.  The  honor  of  catching  the  hares 
shall  be  his  alone. 

On  he  goes  like  the  wind  —  across  a 
field,  over  a  brook  and  a  fence,  across  a 
wide  ditch  !  What  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion he  feels  as  he  rises  high  in  the  air  as 
the  horse  leaps  these  obstructions,  easily 
and  gracefully  as  a  bird.  On  he  goes 
until  he  comes  to  a"  wood  road.  He  urges 
his  horse  on  faster  —  faster  !  How  the 
dry  sticks  crackle  in  the  path  !  how  the 
long  grass  bends  as  the  horse  speeds 
through  it !  how  the  leaves  blow  about 
the  animal's  legs  !  how  the  mud  flies  back 
of  him  as  the  horse  tears  onward  ! 

As  he  rides  he  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  last  time  he  saw  Bessie.  It  was  at  a 
dance  two  days  before.  He  had  been 
waltzing  with  her,  and  they  had  gone  out 
into  a  conservatory.  Jack  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  this.  She  was  very  warm  and 
he  was  fanning  her.  There  was  an  in- 
toxication in  her  eyes  that  made  him  for- 
get himself,  that  made  him  careless  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  very  late  and  that  Bessie 
might  be  very  much  tired.  But  she 
seemed  so  languid  that  he  felt  he  could 
resist  no  longer — the  fair  whiteness  of  her 
throat  and  arms  dazzled  him.  He  forgot 
that  he  had  heard  her  brother  inquiring 
for  her  a  moment  before,  and  he  had 
opened  his  lips  to  speak,  when  coldly  and 
calmly  back  of  him  was  Julian  Chandler 
begging  pardon  for  intruding,  but  the 
carriage  was  waiting.  He  arose  discom- 
fited. He  felt  that  if  he  had  spoken 
his  answer  would  have  been  a  favorable 
one  ;  but  Julian  Chandler  had  meddled 
again.  Bessie  had  only  risen,  laughed, 
held  out  her  hand  frankly  and  was  gone  ; 
but  not  before  he  had  whispered  that  he  de- 
pended on  her  for  the  paper  chase.  She 
had  smiled  and  left  him  and  he  had  not 
seen  her  since  until  she  had  ridden  away 
with  Sir  Percy,  only  having  a  careless  nod 
of  the  head  for  him  when  he  went  up  to 
speak  to  her.  No  wonder  Jack  Davenporte 
was  angry  ;  any  man  might  be.  It  was 
unpardonably  rude  in  Julian  Chandler  to 
allow  his  sister  to  break  an  engagement 
that  way. 

By  this  time  the  horse  has  covered 
about  half  a  mile,  and  Jack  smiles  as  he 
thinks  of  catching  the  hares  and  for  once 
getting  the  advantage  of  the  haughty 
Englishman.  Jack  has  been  on  this 
wood  road  many  times  before,  and  as 
he  nears  the  end  of  it  he  begins  to  get 
anxious.  The  trail  has  given  out  ;  he 
fails  to  find  any  more  paper  in  the  road  ; 


but  something  impels  him  on  ;  he  feels 
sure  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  He 
will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  road  at  any 
rate.  There  is  a  turn  in  the  road  pres- 
ently and,  as  he  rushes  around  this,  sure 
enough  there  are  the  hares  —  Sir  Percy 
and  Bessie,  going  very  slowly,  their  horses 
walking. 

They  are  very  near  together,  and  the 
Englishman  has  his  head  bent  toward  his 
companion  in  a  confidential  way,  and  is 
talking  to  her  earnestly.  She  is  looking 
away  from  him  and  Jack  thinks  she  is 
smiling.  Their  horses  are  steaming  and 
breathing  hard.  When  Jack  sees  them  he 
pulls  in  his  horse  quickly  ;  it  is  then  that 
Sir  Percy  sees  him.  The  Englishman 
starts  and  looks  angrily  at  Jack.  Bessie 
notices  this,  and  looks  around. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Percy,  he  is  one  of  the 
hounds  !  "  she  says,  evidently  glad  that 
something  has  happened  to  break  into  the 
conversation. 

Sir  Percy  looks  about  him  stupidly  and 
mutters  something  that  sounds  very  much 
like  "  I  don't  care  if  he  is,"  and  then  spurs 
on  his  horse. 

Jack  watches  him  in  some  amusement, 
and  laughs  to  himself  at  the  baronet's 
annoyance.  "  I  have  evidently  blocked 
his  game,"  thinks  Jack,  exultantly.  "  I 
only  hope  I  got  here  in  time." 

But  his  horse  continues  on,  and  he  is  al- 
most abreast  of  the  two. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says,  "but  it 
seems  I  have  caught  you,"  and  he  lifted 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  raise  his  hat,  but 
on  not  finding  it  there  laughs  and  says  : 
"  It  took  some  mighty  hard  riding  to  do 
it." 

Bessie  looks  at  him  as  he  sits  there  on 
his  horse,  his  hat  gone,  his  black  hair  in 
disorder  over  his  forehead,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing brightly,  his  face  smiling  and  happy, 
and  I  think  she  compares  him  with  the 
Englishman,  somewhat  to  that  person's 
disadvantage.  But  she  only  smiles  and 
starts  her  horse  to  follow  Sir  Percy,  who 
has  proceeded  on  up  the  road  a  short  dis- 
tance. They  are  near  the  end  of  the 
road,  which  is  shut  in  by  a  high  five- 
barred  gate. 

Sir  Percy,  thinking  Bessie  immediately 
behind  him,  starts  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  for  the  gate.  On  he  goes  and 
reaches  the  obstruction  ;  his  horse  slips, 
raises  his  forelegs  in  the  air,  and  attempts 
to  jump.  His  rider  lifts  him,  he  par- 
tially clears  the  gate,  and  then  down  with 
a  crash  he   comes,  sending   the    luckless 
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baronet  head  over  heels  on  the  other  side. 
Bessie  has  only  gone  a  few  feet  when 
she  begins  to  slip  from  her  saddle. 
Something  is  wrong.  Her  horse  is  evi- 
dently frightened,  for  a  loose  strap  is 
hanging  by  his  side  and  he  begins  to  rear 
and  plunge.  Bessie  holds  the  bridle 
desperately,  but  the  saddle  slips  more  and 
more  to  the  right  and  she  is  helpless. 
She  grows  pale  and  gives  a  slight  cry  of 
fright. 

Jack  sees  at  once  what  is  the  matter, 
and  jumping  from  his  horse  he  rushes 
to  her  assistance.  In  an  instant  he  is 
by  her  side.  The  horse  is  plunging  and 
snorting  about  the  road,  scattering  sticks 
and  stones  in  every  direction,  the  strap 
striking  him  in  the  side  at  every  move 
and  making  him  all  the  more  nervous. 
Jack  grasps  the  bridle  near  the  bit  and 
quiets  him  a  little,  and  then  throws  his 
free  arm  about  Bessie,  lifting  her  to  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  she  is  wholly 
supported  by  him,  for  a  moment  her  face 
is  close  to  his,  for  a  moment  her  fright- 
ened blue  eyes  look  trustfully  into  his  dark 
ones.  Obeying  an  impulse  that  he  can- 
not resist,  he  releases,  the  horse  and  en- 
circles her  with  his  arms.  His  head 
swims  ;  he  tries  to  speak,  but  he  cannot. 
She  passively  submits  to  him,  and  he 
kisses  her.  Then  she  pushes  him  from 
her.  She  tries  to  appear  angry  and  parti- 
ally succeeds  ;  it  is  very  hard  to  be  angry 
with  Jack  Davenporte.  Nothing  is  heard 
from  the  unfortunate  baronet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  All  Jack  hears  is  the 
panting  of  the  horses  which  have  been  so 
blown  by  their  hard  work  ;  all  he  sees  is 
Bessie  Chandler  by  his  side. 

And    the    unfortunate    Sir    Percy   from 


the  other  side  of  the  gate  sees  him  take 
her  two  hands  in  his,  and  she  does  not 
repel  him  this  time  ;  he  sees  them  talking 
earnestly  and  tenderly  ;  he  sees  her  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  then  he 
turns  away.  Sir  Percy  has  seen  quite 
enough.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  she  is 
thanking  him  for  saving  her  from  being 
run  away  with. 

"  Deuced  queer  girl  !  "  mutters  Sir 
Percy,  who  has  by  this  time  regained 
his  feet,  and  is  ruefully  surveying  the 
wreck  of  the  five-barred  gate,  an  English 
hunter  and  an  English  baronet.  "  Coat 
torn  to  pieces,  hat  smashed,  head  a  little 
groggy,"  he  mutters.     "Might  be  worse." 

I  am  afraid  Bessie  forgot  all  about  Sir 
Percy  for  a  moment,  and  as  for  Jack,  he 
didn't  care  much  about  him  anyhow.  But 
around  the  bend  in  the  road  comes  Julian 
Chandler,  who  looks  on  the  scene  in 
amazement  for  a  moment.  Jack  very 
coolly  has  caught  Bessie's  horse,  and  is 
ascertaining  what  caused  the  accident. 
Julian  comes  up  to  them  with  interroga- 
tion marks  in  both  eyes. 

"  Miss  Chandler's  mount  has  broken  a 
girth,"  explains  Jack  Davenporte  coolly, 
''  and  as  for  the  baronet,  I  think  he  has 
taken  a  tumble." 

Julian  Chandler  looks  wonderingly  at 
the  fallen  horse  by  the  gate,  sees  Jack's 
horse  standing  quietly  in  the  road  with- 
out even  offering  to  run,  sees  Bessie  with  a 
slight  blush  on  her  face  watching  Jack  as 
he  repairs  the  accident,  and  then  wonders 
if  he  has  come  upon  the  scene  too  late. 

But  Jack  Davenporte  gives  his  whole 
attention  to  the  broken  girth,  and  I  think 
he  is  humming  a  bit  of  the  wedding  march 
from  "  Lohengrin." 
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BY    ROBERT    SALE    HILL. 


HAT   do  you 
say  to  taking 
a  week  oflf  in 
the    moun- 
tains   with    the 
chance  of  getting 
some    sport     and 
perhaps  a  shot  at 
big  game  ? " 

This  question 
was  put  to  me  one 
bright  sunny  day 
in  the  middle 
of  December, 
1889,  by  a  friend 
whose  vocation 
was  the  pursuit  of 
Blackstone,  but 
who,  like  myself, 
felt  that  a  little  recreation  would  in 
nowise  interfere  with  the  search  after 
knowledge  or  the  more  material  pursuit 
of  bread  and  butter.  There  was  certainly 
no  man  I  would  have  singled  out  more 
willingly  for  such  a  trip  than  Ralph  Har- 
ley,  who  made  me  this  proposition,  and, 
as  much  as  my  wife  naturally  objected  to 
being  left  alone  with  only  a  son  and  heir 
and  maid  of  all  work  for  companions, 
there  was  no  friend  of  mine  whom  she 
herself  would  sooner  have  selected  for 
that  close  companionship  which  such  a 
trip  entails.  Ralph  Harley  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  A  lawyer  by  profession  and 
successful  in  every  way,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  few  men  one  meets 
in  everyday  life  who,  without  professing 
religion  or  making  one  feel  that  he  is  al- 
together too  good  for  this  world,  lived  a 
life  worthy  of  emulation. 

Ours  was  a  friendship  dating  back  to 
my  first  arrival  in  Montana  and  a  real- 
estate  transaction  from  which  we  both 
derived  considerable  benefit.  Probably 
no  one  in  H was  socially  more  pop- 
ular than  Harley.  No  club  meeting  or 
dance  committee  was  complete  without  his 
name,  while  any  worthy  charity,  and  many 
perhaps  not  quite  deserving  of  the  name, 
found  in  him  an  able  coadjutor  and  friend. 
I  always  found  in  him  a  companion  and 
a  man  to  be  trusted  in  every  wa)^ 

It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  proposal  and 


hastily  got  my  traps  together  in  a  weather- 
beaten  valise,  in  which  my  wife,  with  true 
womanly  solicitude,  secreted  a  variety  of 
articles  which  could  only  prove  useful  as 
a  reminder  of  home.  We  started  out  at 
daybreak  in  a  wagon  provided  by  Jim 
West,  an  old-time  hunter  and  prospector, 
who  owned  the  cabin  at  the  head  of 
Avalanche  Gulch,  where  for  a  week  at 
least  we  were  to  make  our  home  while  in 
pursuit  of  black  tail,  bear  or  whatever 
else  in  the  shape  of  game  it  might  be  our 
good  fortune  to  come  across.  Jim's  son 
Bill,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  also  accompanied 
us. 

Jim  West  was  a  true  type  of  a  Western 
mountaineer,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
had  begun  to  earn  his  salt  by  driving  wag- 
ons across  the  trail  at  a  time  when  these 
trips  were  not  devoid  of  danger,  and  now  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  he  was  about  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  manhood  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  meet.  Brave,  hardy  and 
generous,  a  dead  shot  and  expert  trapper, 
he  had  made  the  nature  and  habits  of  deer 
and  bear  a  lifelong  study,  and  withal  was  a 
man  almost  too  modest  to  hear  himself  talk. 
Jim  swore  from  force  of  habit,  and  even 
Harley  listened  to  the  strong  expressions 
with  which  he  rounded  out  his  sentences 
without  evincing  any  disapprobation. 

Our  drive  of  a  little  over  thirty  miles 
took  us  through  some  wild  and  extremely 
picturesque  scenery  ;  the  steep  declivities 
which  carried  us  down  one  mountain  only 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  struggle  up 
another  were  exceedingly  smooth  and 
slippery. 

"Greasy  traveling  for  a  toboggan,  but 
not  so  chipper  on  wheels  by  a  darn 
sight,"  as  Jim  remarked,  after  we  had 
coasted  down  one  rather  steep  hill  side- 
ways, very  much  as  a  crab  turns  a  corner. 
Jim  and  his  son  Bill,  however,  evidently 
enjoyed  our  discomfiture,  and  the  former, 
when  we  had  reached  the  top  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  very  abrupt  decline  with 
a  long  climb  in  prospective  on  the  other 
side,  totally  ignored  our  extremely  un- 
selfish suggestion  that  walking  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  horses,  and  an- 
swered us  that  the  "  show-gun  act  would 
land  us  half  way  up  the  next  hill  'in  the 
wink  of  a  blind  mule's  tail.'  "    Never  hav- 
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ing  seen  a  blind  mule  wink  his  tail,  and 
being  furthermore  admonished  "  to  hold 
on  by  my  eyelids  "  while  he  showed  us 
the  trick,  we  succumbed  to  the  inevitable 
and  were  presently  conscious  that  Jim 
had  released  the  brake  and  was  now  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  horses,  who  were 
young  and  by  no  means  settled  in  their 
habits,  beat  the  wagon  in  a  race  to  the 
bottom,  where  a  narrow  plank  foot  bridge 
spanned  a  gulch  which,  to  my  rapidly  de- 
parting senses,  seemed  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  whole  party. 

Glancing  at  Harley  I  observed  the  fixed 
and  heroic  smile  that  photographers  per- 
suade one  to  cultivate  illuminating  his 
otherwise  immobile  features.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  conscious  of  an  almost 
parental  desire  to  embrace  Jim's  son,  who 
was  lending  an  additional  horror  to  the 
scene  by  hurling  encouraging  epithets  at 
the  horses,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
kept  jumping  from  side  to  side  in  order 
to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  heavy  wagon 
thundering  along  in  their  tracks.  Faster 
and  faster  we  sped  along  until  the  creak- 
ing of  boards  and  swaying  of  the  wagon 
told  me  that  we  were  crossing  the  bridge, 
and  the  next  moment  found  us  fully  a 
hundred  feet  up  the  hill,  with  the  horses 
straining,  Jim  swearing,  Billy  yelling  and 
Harley  still  smiling,  while  I  was  conscious 
of  trying  to  thaw  out  a  whistle,  to  which 
I  had  contemplated  treating  them  before 
we  began  the  descent. 

"  A  man  don't  know  nothing  till  he 
tries  the  show-gun  act  "  said  Jim,  turning 
to  me  for  approval. 

"  No,  quite  a  pleasant  experience  ;  very 
exciting,  too,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

Harley's  smile  withered  me.  "  Any 
more  hills  like  that  one,  Jim?"  he  asked. 

"None  as  good  as  that,  but  we  might 
take  the  road  over  the  Devil's  Gulch,  bar- 
ring that  it's  a  bit  out  of  our  way." 

"  Don't  try  it  on  my  account  "  I  mur- 
mured. Harley  still  smiled  and  I  began 
to  dislike  him  for  it  —  in  fact  was  prepar- 
ing myself  to  say  something  cutting  about 
simpering,  when  a  loud  report  discon- 
nected my  ideas,  and,  to  our  horror,  we 
noticed  that  while  our  motive  power  con- 
tinued on  its  way  rejoicing  we  were  slow- 
ly but  surely  gliding  backward  again  to- 
ward that  ill-fated  bridge  we  had  left  be- 
hind. 

"  Traces  broke,  by  gum  !  "  was  Jim's 
laconic  remark. 

"  That's  what  !  "  said  Billy.  "  Guess 
I'd  better  catch  the  colts,  father,"  and  so 


saying  he  threw  himself  off  the  wagon,  and, 
performing  a  sort  of  somersault,  landed 
cat-like  on  his  feet.  "Hold  on  tight, 
fellahs  !  "  was  his  parting  admonition  as  he 
started  up  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  horses. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  him,  for  it 
seemed  unfair  that  a  mere  boy  should  have 
to  do  what  was  ostensibly  a  man's  work. 
Second  thoughts,  coupled  with  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Bill  had  reached  terra 
firma,  together  with  the  reflection  that  my 
wife  and  child  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  me  for  support,  induced  me  to  fore- 
go the  attempt,  and  grasping  Harley  by 
the  arm  I  followed  Bill's  parting  injunc- 
tion and  held  on  tight.  Fortune  favored 
us,  and  a  sudden  dip  on  one  side  of  the 
road  encouraged  the  wagon  to  land  us 
against  two  friendly  pine  trees,  with  no 
more  serious  result  than  the  time  lost  in 
picking  up  the  contents  of  the  wagon,  in- 
cluding ourselves.  Harley's  smile  had 
vanished — he  was  also  excited.  Harley 
invariably  stammered  when  he  was  ex- 
cited. 

"  Wh-wh-what  do  y-you  th-think  of  this 
d-d-dog  g-g-gone  nonsense  ?  " 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
oath  I  had  ever  heard  him  utter,  and  1 
was  mentally  comforted.  "  Why,  let's 
stop  it  before  we  are  rendered  incapable  " 
I  replied. 

"  You  b-bet  !  S-say,  y-you  Jim,  we 
came  out  here  to  sh-shoot,  you  idiot,  not 
to  br-break  our  necks." 

"Oh,  well,"  was  Jim's  quiet  response, 
looking  up  the  road,  "  ain't  been  no 
broken  necks  around  these  parts,  as  I've 
heerd  on,  at  least,  and  a  man  don't  know 
nuthing — " 

"  Y-yes,  th-that's  all  right  ;  but  we  do 
know  s-something,  and  th-that  is  th-that 
as  we  are  p-payingfor  the  pr-privilege  we 
w-would  rather  d-do  the  sh-shooting  our- 
selves than  t-try  any  more  of  your  inf- 
infernal  sh-shotgun  games." 

My  admiration  for  Harley  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  speech,  delivered  with  all 
the  dignity  a  stammering  man  could  com- 
mand, was  profound,  and  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  we  had  a  great  many  ideas  in 
common.  Young  Bill's  return  at  this  junc- 
ture cut  short  any  further  discussion  and 
the  balance  of  the  day's  journey  was  made 
without  any  noteworthy  event.  Jim  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence,  unbroken  save 
by  an  occasional  semi-audible  reflection 
that  "  most  men  don't  know  nuthing  no- 
how." 

We  stopped  over  night  at  a  ranch  kept 
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by  an  old  German  couple,  both  man  and 
wife  being  exceedingly  deaf.  This,  added 
to  Jim's  taciturn  demeanor,  prevented  any 
brilliant  conversation,  and,  being  tired 
out,  we  turned  in  and  were  soon  fast 
asleep.  At  6  in  the  morning  we  were 
awakened  by  Jim's  musical  voice  warning 
us  that  if  we  proposed  to  reach  Ava- 
lanche Gulch  by  noon  we  had  better  get 
a  gait  on  us.  We  accordingly  scrambled 
into  our  shooting  togs,  and  having  par- 
taken of  a  hearty  breakfast  were  soon 
making  the  best  headway  we  could  in  an 
uncertain  light  over  what  was  apparently 
a  very  uneven  road.  Billy,  coiled  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  on  a  heap  of 
skins,  which  were  to  serve  us  in  lieu  of 
blankets  when  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
So  much  of  Jim's  face  as  could  be  seen, 
enveloped  as  it  was  in  a  huge  buffalo 
robe,  appeared  a  trifle  more  affable  than 
the  expression  it  wore  after  the  shotgun 
disaster  ;  but  it  was  too  cold  to  talk,  and 
even  my  pipe  failed  to  comfort  me.  With 
the  rising  of  the  sun  symptoms  of  life  be- 
came apparent.  Jim  borrowed  a  match 
and  then  damned  his  pipe  for  not  draw- 
ing. Billy  slowly  uncoiled  himself  and 
then  made  a  surreptitious  descent  upon 
some  frozen  peaches,  while  Harley  and 
myself  gradually  warmed  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sport.  Jim  listened  a  while  in 
silence,  and  then,  turning  around  so  as  to 
command  a  good  view  of  us  both,  said  : 
*'  Say,  did  either  of  you  ever  kill  more 
than  a  jack  rabbit?"  I  ventured  to  re- 
mark that  I  had  done  more  or  less  shoot- 
ing all  my  life. 

"  Maybe,"  said  Jim,  "  but  warn't  it  tame 
shooting  ? " 

"  Well,  partridges,  quail,  duck — "  and  I 
began  to  enumerate  everything  I  could 
think  of. 

"But,  say,"  said  Jim,  "nary  a  bear? 
Nary  a  buck  ?  Nary  a  deer  of  any 
kind  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  coming  down  a  peg  as 
every  new  specimen  was  mentioned. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  my  interlocutor, 
"  you  ain't  no  kind  of  a  hunter,"  and  hav- 
ing delivered  himself  of  this  last  shot  he 
quietly  resumed  his  former  occupation  of 
making  his  pipe  draw. 

Harley  smiled,  and  I  wanted  to,  but 
somehow  found  more  consolation  in  ad- 
miring the  landscape  and  the  distant 
view  of  what  proved  to  be  Jim's  hut,  or, 
as  Billy  irreverently  termed  it,  "  Dod's 
mansion  in  the  clouds." 


Jim's  hut  or  cabin  was  not  calculated 
to  accommodate  many,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  two  rooms,  with  a  stove  in  the 
front  room  and  a  shakedown  in  the  rear. 
Neither  apartment  was  overcrowded  with 
furniture,  and  what  little  there  was  par- 
took more  of  the  useful  than  the  orna- 
mental character.  Solid  silver  and  cut 
glass  were  replaced  by  solid  iron  and 
cracked  pottery  ware  ;  two  chairs  which 
had  seen  better  days,  the  relic  of  a  table 
and  a  seat  made  of  an  inverted  barrel  cut 
down  constituted  the  furniture.  An  an- 
cient stove,  which  seemed  to  depend 
upon  its  chimney  for  support,  served  the 
dual  purpose  of  cooking  and  keeping  the 
cold  out.  The  stove  smoked,  but  so  did 
we.  We  brought  nothing  with  us  to  table 
except  our  appetites,  and,  thanks  to  Jim's 
culinary  skill,  never  carried  these  away. 
Manners  gave  place  to  good  nature,  and 
the  early  bird  invariably  caught  the 
worm. 

Notwithstanding  the  wintry  aspect 
which  the  presence  of  snow  in  every  di- 
rection gave  the  landscape,  the  sun 
made  walking  excessively  warm  work, 
and  we  soon  had  good  reason  to  discard 
some  of  the  heavy  clothing  we  had 
brought  with  us.  Jim's  hunting  costume, 
while  perhaps  not  so  remarkable  for  style, 
certainly  combined  economy  with  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  what  best  served  the 
purpose.  His  first  anxiety  was  the  larder, 
for  he  had  to  provide  for  four  hungry 
stomachs  for  a  week,  and  a  change  in  the 
weather  might  make  hunting  difficult  or 
dangerous.  Jim,  who  knew  the  haunt  and 
habits  of  every  moving  thing  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  once  went  off  with  Har- 
ley, leaving  me  to  unpack  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
when  the  earnest  of  our  sporting  tour 
was  to  begin.  In  less  than  two  hours  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  lay 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  tree  enough 
venison  to  insure  us  against  starvation, 
however  our  voracious  appetites  might 
develop. 

Jim's  forethought  was  amply  justified, 
for  before  the  morning  the  weather  had 
considerably  changed,  and  in  the  valleys 
especially  we  found  the  snow  very  deep.  I 
was  of  course  armed  cap-a-pie  and  clothed 
after  the  artistic  model  of  the  city  sports- 
man, who  finds,  alas,  how  vain  are  the 
supposed  superiorities  of  his  fashionable 
rig  ;  in  half  an  hour  my  high  boots  were 
full  of  melted  snow,  which,  not  being  able 
to  find  an  outlet,  fraternized  with  my  wool- 
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en  socks,  and  gave  convincing  proof  of 
its  presence  every  step,  and  my  hunting 
breeches  above  snow  line  became  damp 
and  froze  in  hard  wrinkles,  making  walk- 
ing painful. 

Our  first  day's  sport  was  consequently 
confined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  weather 
to  a  three-mile  out  and  home  tramp,  dur- 
ing which,  however,  I  had  my  first  oppor- 
tunity of  deserving  Jim's  verdict  that  I 
was  "  no  kind  of  a  hunter,"  for  I  fired 
three  shots  in  rapid  succession  at  a  black- 
tail  deer,  whose  movements,  to  my  be- 
wildered gaze,  resembled  those  of  a  bat  in 
a  dark  room.  That  deer  would  probably 
be  living  now  to  adorn  another  "  tale  " 
had  not  Jim's  unerring  aim  brought  him 
down  just  as  he  was  about  to  join  his 
family  in  the  heavy  brush.  The  remarks 
made  by  Jim  as  I  was  discharging  my 
Winchester  were  certainly  more  forcible 
than  polite  and  contained  as  many  swear 
words  as  I  had  cartridges  in  my  belt.  It 
convinced  me,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  fire  when  you  first  sight 
your  game,  and  this,  added  to  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  I  was  suffering,  al- 
most led  me  to  believe  that  a  warm  fire, 
coupled  with  domestic  bliss,  was,  if  any- 
thing, preferable  to  sport.  Jim's  advice, 
couched  in  the  plain,  terse  language  of 
unvarnished  truth,  compelled  me  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  "  black  tail  cannot 
be  approached  by  men  who  dunno  nuth- 
ing  about  their  habits,  and  that  shooting 
because  your  firearms  are  handy  ain't  no 
sure  way  of  gettin'  venison  steak." 

That  night  Jim  explained  a  great  many 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  ;  how  black 
tail  will  start  at  the  cracking  of  a  dry 
twig  if  the  wind  happens  to  be  blowing 
from  you  to  them,  and,  contrariwise,  how 
you  can  get  them  in  easy  range  by  care- 
fully observing  from  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  ;  how  by  throwing  yourself  on 
your  back  and  erecting  one  foot  their 
natural  curiosity  will  sometimes  overcome 
their  timidity  and  bring  them  within  easy 
gunshot.  Jim's  interesting  conversation 
was  cut  short  by  dismal  groans  from  Bill, 
whose  assiduous  application  to  frozen 
peaches  had  taken  the  form  of  retribu- 
tive colic.  A  doubly  distilled  dose  of 
whiskey  and  abuse  from  Jim  finally  quiet- 
ed his  patient,  and  the  last  words  we 
heard  Jim  utter  before  we  closed  our  eyes 
were  :  "  Well,  I  guess  you  won't  fill  your- 
self up  with  them  froze  peaches  again 
nohow." 

The    next    morning    we    sallied    forth, 


better  prepared  by  careful  attention  to 
Jim's  judicious  advice  to  withstand  the 
climatic  conditions  and  refreshed  by  a 
good  night's  sleep,  and,  acting  under 
Jim's  orders,  separated.  A  light  fall  of 
snow  during  the  night  had  completely 
effaced  all  former  tracks,  and  when  we 
struck  into  the  great  pine  forest  which 
seemed  to  environ  the  mountains  it  was 
perceptible  even  to  my  uninitiated  eye 
that  an  abundance  of  deer  had  recently 
been  around,  while  some  heavier  tracks 
were  cheerfully  announced  to  be  those  of 
a  mountain  lion.  Before  we  parted  Jim 
pointed  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  single 
trail  running  up  one  of  the  many  ravines 
which  intersected  the  mountain,  and,  bid- 
ding me  follow  it,  urged  me  to  move 
carefully  and  cautiously,  avoid  treading 
on  dried  twigs,  keep  my  eyes  open  for 
mountain  lion  and  not  to  waste  my  am- 
munition. Candidly  speaking,  I  would 
far  rather  have  remained  with  either  one 
or  the  other  of  my  companions,  but  Jim's 
word  was  law,  and  therefore,  with  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  careful  study  of 
a  pleasant  expression,  I  followed  in  the 
track  of  my  game.  When  in  quest  of 
browsing  land  these  deer  invariably  travel 
in  Indian  file,  and  the  path  they  had 
taken  led  through  thick  brush,  where 
more  than  once  I  found  myself  waist 
high  in  the  snow.  Suddenly  I  emerged 
into  what  seemed  to  be  an  opening  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  and  there 
within  sixty  yards  of  me  were  several 
deer  quietly  browsing  in  the  covered 
glade.  Instinctively  I  fell  flat  on  my 
face. 

The  calm  and  unconscious  attitude  of 
the  deer  inspired  me  with  the  resolve  to 
clear  up  my  somewhat  dubious  record  in 
Jim's  eyes  as  a  hunter.  Steadying  myself 
therefore,  I  drew  a  bead  on  the  fattest 
buck  in  the  herd,  and,  aiming  at  what  I 
conjectured  ought  to  be  the  region  of  his 
heart,  pulled  the  trigger.  With  the  crack 
of  my  rifle  there  came  a  crashing  of  un- 
derbrush and  a  scampering  of  feet,  and, 
raising  myself,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  majesty  bravely  trying  to  fol- 
low the  rest  of  his  tribe.  He  was  hard 
hit,  but  his  movements,  although  crippled, 
were  altogether  too  quick  for  me,  and  in 
my  anxiety  to  administer  the  final  coup  de 
grace  I  sprang  forward  and  fell  headlong 
into  a  heavy  lot  of  undergrowth,  only  re- 
covering myself  in  time  to  find  the  game 
was  gone.  The  heavy  brush  beyond  the 
opening  was  almost  impenetrable,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  he  could  not  have  made  his 
way  over  it,  but  espying  an -opening  I 
made  a  headlong  dash  into  the  chase  and 
picked  up  the  trail  descending  the  valley. 
Impelled  by  excitement  I  paid  but  little 
attention  to  distance  for  some  time.  Fi- 
nally, however,  tired  out  and  disgusted, 
the  vision  of  a  warm  fire  and  something 
to  eat  induced  me  reluctantly  to  turn  and 
retrace  my  steps,  and  it  was  only  then 
that  I  began  to  realize  the  situation.  To 
the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind  me, 
heavy  underbrush  and  giant  boulders, 
backed  by  a  dense  forest  of  pines, 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

In  truth  it  was  a  wild  and  desolate 
spot,  fitted  by  nature  for  the  home  of 
mountain  lion  and  bear,  but  hardly  an 
appropriate  resting  place  for  a  hungry 
man.  The  cold  air  penetrated  my  damp 
clothing,  as  the  glow  caused  by  my  pre- 
vious exertion  subsided,  benumbed  my 
limbs,  and  soon  made  me  shake  as  though 
I  had  the  palsy.  Which  way  to  turn  was 
a  mystery,  for  without  a  compass  north, 
south,  east  and  west  were  equally  indefi- 
nite directions.  Even  if  1  had  possessed 
a  compass,  my  knowledge  of  the  local  ge- 
ography of  the  Rockies  was  at  best  ex- 
tremely hazy.  My  presence  of  mind,  how- 
ever, did  not  desert  me.  My  first  instinct 
was  to  discover  some  sort  of  a  shelter 
where  I  could  light  a  fire,  and  if  possible 
thaw  myself  out.  I  fired  off  my  rifle  re- 
peatedly, and  the  report  was  re-echoed  by 
a  dozen  neighboring  hills,  but  at  last  it 
became  palpable  enough  to  me  that  if  the 


reports  were  heard  it  would  be  quite  as 
difficult  to  find  me  as  for  me  to  make  my 
way,  and  that  ammunition  was  too  val- 
uable to  waste.  I  had  now  been  eight 
hours  without  food,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  whole  night  with  neither  food  nor  shel- 
ter in  a  wild  forest  was  enough  to  make 
even  a  hardy  mountaineer  shudder.  It 
seemed  to  be  growing  colder  and  darker 
every  minute,  and  each  rustle  in  the  brush 
made  me  start  uneasily  and  grasp  the 
rifie  which  my  benumbed  fingers  could 
hardly  hold.  In  moments  like  these  a 
man  fully  realizes  his  utter  helpless- 
ness. Thinking  that  a  smoke  might 
assuage  my  hunger  I  filled  my  pipe  and 
began  feeling  for  a  light,  when,  to  my 
horror,  only  six  matches  rewarded  my 
search,  and  three  of  these  were  too  damp 
to  ignite.  Realizing  that  a  fire  might 
mean  life,  I  concluded  to  forego  the  pipe 
until  the  fire  had  been  procured. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  on  my  left  at 
last  promised  a  glimpse  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  the  fast  waning  light,  so,  pain- 
fully and  slowly,  I  dragged  my  weary 
limbs  toward  this  break  in  the  otherwise 
interminable  forest  gloom,  and  with  every 
step  my  imagination  pictured  the  crouch- 
ing mountain  lion  stealthily  dogging  my 
footsteps.  With  the  clearing  came  a  faint 
glimmer  of  light,  although  the  sky  was 
overcast  and  gloomy  and  the  shades  of 
evening  rapidly  setting  in,  and  anything 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  apparently 
on  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  with  a  deep, 
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heavily-timbered  gorge  running  down  at 
my  feet,  it  was  impossible  to  make  out. 

The  clearing  where  I  stood  was  knee 
deep  in  snow,  and  I  was  about  to  retrace 
my  steps  when  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  what  seemed  to  be  a  pathway  cut 
through  the  undei'brush,  and  as  I  eagerly 
followed  it  and  entered  the  wood  beyond 
felled  timber  indicated  that  woodmen,  at 
least,  had  penetrated  this  wild  region, 
and,  seeing  a  clearing  in  the  woods  ahead 
of  me,  I  pursued  the  trail,  when  to  my 
delight,  half  hidden  under  a  projecting 
pile  of  rocks,  a  rough  log  cabin  suddenly 
confronted  me.  What  it  might  contain 
was  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  a  man 
in  my  situation.  It  at  least  would  afford 
shelter  from  the  cold,  which  on  a  night 
like  this  meant  death.  With  my  rifle 
ready  for  immediate  use,  I  crawled 
through  its  entrance  and  lit  a  match. 
By  the  dim  light  thus  afforded  I  was 
able  to  see  that  the  hut  was  deserted. 

There  was  danger,  nevertheless,  from 
the  fact  that  it  might  be  the  temporary 
lair  of  some  wild  beast.  Groping  around 
in  the  dark  my  hand  came  in  contact  with 
something  cold,  which  further  investiga- 
tion proved  to  be  an  old  stove,  broken 
down  apparently,  but  still  capable  of  being 
used.  The  next  thing  to  iindwas  kindling 
wood.  Everything  in  the  way  of  brush- 
wood was  too  damp  to  burn,  but  I  found 
some  comparatively  dry  chips,  and  with 
these  and  some  old  letters  I  was  in  hopes 
I  could  start  a  fire  and  trust  to  Providence 
for  the  rest.  Having  laid  my  fire  I  ap- 
plied my  first  match,  which  promptly  went 
out.  My  second  started  a  blaze  which 
enabled  me  to  see  a  lot  of  dry  wood  and 
straw  heaped  up  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin. 
Eagerly  I  secured  the  prize,  but  in  my 
overanxiety  and  nervousness  I  put  on  too 
much  fresh  fuel,  and  slowly  the  little 
flame  flickered  and  died  away. 

Without  a  match  left,  with  no  fire  or 
means  of  igniting  one,  with  clothes  wet 
through  and  in  some  places  frozen  so  stiff 
that  any  sudden  movement  gave  me  pain, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  not  even  a  drop  of 
whiskey  to  give  me  temporar}^  strength,  in 
an  old,  deserted  cabin  which,  for  all  I  yet 
knew,  might  be  the  temporary  residence 
of  some  mountain  lion  that  would  unques- 
tionably dispute  my  rights  and  title  upon 
his  return  home,  is  it  a  wonder  that  my 
mind  reverted  to  my  own  comfortable  lit- 
tle home  with  a  warm  fire,  good  dinner, 
and  the  sweet  voice  of  my  wife  singing  a 
lullaby  to  our  little  one  ?     What  if  I  should 


never  see  them  again  ?  And  what  more 
likely,  lost  as  I  was  in  a  wilderness  of 
pines  ? 

It  is  astonishing  the  strength  which 
such  despair  lends,  and,  even  while  my 
limbs  seemed  to  fail  me,  these  thoughts 
brought  back  my  energy.  I  began  to 
grope  around  in  the  dark,  feeling  my 
way  and  guiding  myself  by  the  cabin 
wall,  while  something  very  like  a  prayer 
rose  to  my  lips  and  gave  me  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  new  strength.  A  rough 
plank  bed  half  covered  with  straw  occu- 
pied one  corner,  and  as  my  hand  wan- 
dered about  the  rude  couch  it  encoun- 
tered a  plank  jutting  out  from  the  wall, 
evidently  having  served  the  purpose  of  a 
shelf.  Feeling  along  its  surface  I  found 
a  bottle  with  the  butt  of  a  candle  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  cork.  Then,  like  a 
flash,  came  the  inspiration,  where  a  candle 
had  been  left  why  not  a  match,  and  I  be- 
gan my  search  again  with  renewed  hope, 
until,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  my  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  what  proved  to  be 
three  or  four  matches.  Carefully  I  se- 
lected a  dry  spot  and  rubbed  first  one 
and  then  another  with  no  effect,  but  the 
last  one  just  emitted  a  faint  phosphor- 
escent gleam  and  then  burst  into  ilame. 
No  man,  even  in  a  strong  wind,  ever 
shielded  a  match  more  carefully  than  I 
did  this  waif,  and  as  it  flared  up  I  lit 
the  little  candle  and  then  applied  myself 
to  making  the  fire.  By  the  dim  light 
aft'orded  I  was  soon  able  to  collect  a 
stoveful  of  inflammable  material,  to- 
gether with  some  good -sized  wood,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  old  stove  was  glow- 
ing inside  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  it  even  in  its  palmiest 
days. 

Sleeping  being  out  of  the  question,  my 
first  care  was  to  get  off  my  heavy,  frozen 
boots,  and  then,  having  made  the  door  of 
my  castle  secure,  I  threw  my  weary  bones 
down  upon  the  rough  plank  bed  and  in- 
dulged myself  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 
How  I  passed  the  long  vigils  of  that 
sleepless  night  would  hardly  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  average  reader.  I  smoked, 
fed  the  fire,  and  smoked  again,  while  suf- 
fice it  to  say  my  thoughts  took  a  more 
serious  vein  than  I  would  have  believed 
them  capable  of  doing,  and  when  the 
mo^'ning  came  it  brought  with  it  at  least 
the  dawn  of  hope.  In  my  weak  con- 
dition getting  into  my  boots  proved  a 
difficult  task  ;  they  were  frozen  so  stiff 
that  I  was  compelled  to  null  them  half  on 
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and  then  stand  in  the  glowing  ashes  raked 
from  my  fire  in  order  to  thaw  my  feet  back 
into  the  unyielding  leather. 

As  the  sun  rose  I  started  out,  and  at 
once  perceived  that  the  track  I  had  taken 
toward  the  hut  extended  back  over  the 
mountain  side  m  the  direction  from  which 
I  had  originally  come.  So  I  hastened  to 
follow  it,  firing  my  rifle  at  intervals  as  I 
went  along,  and  upon  reaching  the  sum- 
mit was  fairly  beside  myself  with  joy  to 
hear  answering  shots  —  no  echoes  this 
time,  but  genuine  powder — while  present- 
ly, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  me, 
I  discovered  Harley  and  Jim,  with  two 
horses  fully  equipped.  Our  meeting  was 
a  strange  one  ;  little  was  said,  but  the 
tones  of  Harley's  voice  as  he  said, 
"  Thank  God,    old   man,  we   have  found 


you  alive  ! "  still  ring  in  my  ears,  and  the 
grip  of  Jim's  hand  spoke  volumes.  A 
drink  of  whiskey  and  a  sandwich  revived 
me  greatly,  and  I  was  able  to  tell  them 
my  experience  as  we  made  our  way  back 
to  Jim's  hut  ;  Jim  said  that  in  all  his 
wanderings  he  had  never  even  guessed  as 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  cabin,  while 
Harley  simply  then  remarked  it  was  provi- 
dential ;  but  when  we  got  back  to  Jim's 
cabin,  and  while  he  was  preparing  me 
something  to  eat,  Harley,  his  voice  break- 
ing with  emotion,  told  me  of  a  sleepless 
night  spent  in  prayer  to  the  only  Power 
that  could  save  me,  and  in  this  grand  be- 
lief he  had  grounded  his  faith.  Jim  had 
given  me  up,  for,  as  he  said,  no  mortal 
power  could  save  a  man  who  was  lost  in 
the  Rockies  on  such  a  night. 


DAYS  OF  GLOOM. 

For  days  and  days  the  cold  rains  fiercely  pour, 
And  winter's  chilling  gusts  make  sullen  moan ; 

Their  outstretched  arms  the  tall  firs  raise  and  lower, 
As  if  to  silence  that  dull  monotone. 


From  steep  hillside  a  swollen  streamlet  leaps. 
And  bears  upon  its  breast  decaying  weeds  ; 

Across  the  marshy  land  it  softly  creeps — 
A  yellow  snake  amid  the^lender  reeds. 


Ofttimes  when  gloomy  clouds  do  slowly  lift, 
I  hail  the  distant  peaks  like  friends  long  dead  ; 

Above  their  dark-blue  tops  the  fog  will  drift, 
And  wrap  white  turbans  'round  each  lofty  head. 


No  song  of  bird  steals  from  the  sombre  wood, 
And  save  the  mournful  wind  there  is  no  sound  ; 

Where  once  the  fragrant  flowers  in  beauty  stood. 
Great  heaps  of  leaves  now  robe  the  sodden  ground. 


A  lonely  grave  upon  a  dismal  height 

Has  blasted  fondest  hopes  of  future  years. 

And  through  these  weary  hours  of  storm  and  night, 
My  eyes  are  filled  with  bitter,  blinding  tears. 


Herbert  Bashford. 


THE     ACTIVE     MILITIA     OF     CANADA, 


BY  CAPT.   THOS.  S.   BLACKWELL. 


H  E  articles  which 
have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  Outing  on 
the  subject  of  the 
National  Guard 
have  created  much 
interest  in  the  or- 
ganization and  in- 
terior economy  of 
the  citizen  soldiery. 
The  militia  of  Can- 
ada, so  closely  con- 
nected  with  the 
States  geographi- 
cally and  socially, 
must  also  prove  a 
subject  deserving  of 
attention.  The  ac- 
tive militia  of  Can- 
ada, composed  of  a  fluctuating  body  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of 
all  branches,  is  a  comparatively  young 
force,  the  majority  of  the  battalions  dat- 
ing their  organization  to  some  time  in 
the  "  sixties,"  a  few  of  the  veteran  regi- 
ments dating  back  to  the  "fifties,"  such 
as,  in  the  cavalry,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's Body  Guard,  of  Toronto,  and  the 
Queen's  Own  Hussars,  of  Quebec  ;  in  the 
artillery,  the  Ottawa,  London,  Quebec  an^ 
Montreal  field  batteries,  and  the  Montre- 
al brigade  of  garrison  artillery  ;  and  in 
the  infantry  the  First  (Prince  of  Wales) 
Rifles,  of  Montreal.  The  military  organ- 
ization of  Canada  is  certainly  remarka- 
bly eft'ective,  despite  the  very  moderate 
amount  annually  voted  for  its  mainte- 
nance. 

For  military  purposes  the  Dominion 
is  divided  into  twelve  districts  —  three 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  four  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  one  each  in  the 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, British  Columbia  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  Each  district  has  a  deputy 
adjutant  general  and  brigade  major  over 
it  (in  some  cases  the  deputy  adjutant  gen- 
eral taking  the  dual  office),  the  whole  be- 
ing under  the  command  of  a  major  gen- 
eral commanding  and  an  adjutant  gen- 
eral, with  headquarters  at  Ottawa.  The 
permanent    force,    which    represents    the 


"standing  army "  of  Canada,  consists  of 
the  various  "  school  corps,"  instituted 
about  five  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  active  militia. 
This  force  comprises  one  cavalry  corps, 
one  of  mounted  infantry,  three  batteries 
of  artillery  and  four  companies  of  infan- 
try, the  whole  forming  a  fine  body  of 
about  a  thousand  men. 

The  appointment  of  all  officers  (except 
those  who  have  served  in  the  Imperial 
Army  or  have  graduated  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  at  Kingston,  Ontario) 
is  "  provisional  "  until  they  have  passed 
the  required  examination,  after  a  three- 
months  course  at  one  of  the  schools,  and 
have  obtained  a  first  or  second  class  cer- 
tificate. All  field  officers  and  adjutants 
must  hold  first-class  certificates. 

The  active  militia  is  composed  of  nine 
regiments  of  cavalry  (exclusive  of  a  few 
independent  troops),  seventeen  field  bat- 
teries and  five  brigades  of  garrison  artil- 
lery, three  companies  of  engineers  and 
ninety-seven  battalions  of  infantry.  Most 
of  the  regiments  are  clad  in  the  regula- 
tion British  scarlet,  with  blue  facings,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  in  the  sombre  but 
more  serviceable  "  rifle  green,"  notably 
such  "  cracks "  as  the  "  Victorias,"  of 
Montreal  ;  the  "  Queen's  Own,"  of  To- 
ronto, and  the  Eighth  Royals,  of  Que- 
bec. The  Governor  General's  Foot 
Guards,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Tenth  Royal 
Grenadiers,  of  Toronto,  take  as  their  pro- 
totype the  guardsman  of  the  Imperial 
Army.  The  Fifth  Royal  Scots,  of  Mon- 
treal, is  the  only  regiment  turning  out  in 
the  complete  "garb  of  old  Gaul,"  "  wi' 
kilts,  sporrans,  bagpipes,  an'  a',  an'  a'." 

The  city  corps  number  about  ten  thou- 
sand and  the  rural  about  thirty  thousand 
men. 

The  amount  annually  expended  on  the 
military  service  of  Canada  approximates 
a  million  and  a  half,  a  sum  not  at  all 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  proper  training 
of  the  force  and  provide  for  its  efficient 
equipment.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  grant  each  rural  corps  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  called  out  every  alternate  year  for 
training.  The  city  corps  perform  their 
annual   drills  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
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regiment,  and  have  a  great  advantage 
over  their  provincial  brethren. 

In  a  rural  battalion  each  company  is 
semi-independent,  the  captain  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  arms,  clothing 
and  accoutrements  ;  and  he  is  supposed 
to  keep  his  service  roll  up  to  the  re- 
quired strength,  the  minimum  being  thir- 
ty-two and  the  maximum  forty-two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  The 
period  for  which  men  enrol  is  three 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  can  claim  a  discharge.  At  present 
service  is  voluntary,  but  in  case  of  neces- 
sity every  male  inhabitant  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  sixty  years  is  liable  to  be  balloted 
for  service.  Where  the  young  men  are 
continually  changing  about  from  place  to 
place,  as  is  the  case  in  all  country  dis- 
tricts, even  more  than  in  cities,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  a  company  up  to  its 
regulation  strength  is  rather  a  hard  mat- 
ter. 

Each  company  is  supposed  to  be 
grounded  in  squad  and  company  drill  at 
headquarters,  and  the  time  at  camp  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  battalion  movements,  at- 
tack drills,  guard  mounting  and  musketry 
instruction.  The  Canadian  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  good  rifle  shot,  but  the  opportunities 
offered  to  the  militia  of  acquiring  a  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  art  of  shooting 
are  very  meagre.  Each  man  is  allowed 
twenty  rounds  at  camp,  which  means  ten 
rounds  per  annum,  as  a  corps  only  goes 
out  every  alternate  year.     In   some   cases 


where  the  leaven  of  rifle  shooting  has  got 
into  a  corps  large  amounts  are  expended 
on  ammunition,  and  as  nearly  every  ru- 
ral company  has  its  targets  and  butts  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  practice  is  done. 
In  1890  a  Rifle  League  match  was  fired, 
in  which  about  sixty  teams  from  differ- 
ent regiments  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Dominion  took  part.  The  contest 
consisted  of  seven  matches,  fired  simul- 
taneously by  teams  of  ten  active  mem- 
bers of  each  corps.  The  result  of  the 
day's  shooting  was  telegraphed  from  the 
various  points  at  once.  The  distances 
were  200,  500  and  600  yards  ;  seven  shots 
at  each  range.  A  rural  corps,  the  Fifty- 
fourth  (Richmond)  Battalion,  of  Que- 
bec, came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with 
a  fine  average  of  over  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  score  per  man.  The  rifle  of 
the    Canadian    militia    is    the    Snider,  a 
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good,  service- 
a  b  1  e  weapon, 
very  suitable 
for  the  rough 
usage  it  meets 
at  the  hands  of 
inexperienced 
men,  and  fairly 
accurate  up  to 
600  yards.  Be- 
yond this  dis- 
tance the  Sni- 
der is  not  t  o 
be  relied  on, 
and  no  matches 
are  fired  with  it 


MAJ.  C.  W.  RADIGER, 
THIRD  BATTALION,    VICTORIA    RIFLES. 


outside  that  range.  A  few 
Martini-Henry  rifles  are 
issued  for  practice,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  militia 
of  Canada  will  be  armed 
with  that  rifle  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  old  Snider. 

That  quick    and  accu- 
rate shooting  can  be  made 
with  the  Martini  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  was  clear- 
ly demonstrated  at  Mon- 
treal, when  Captain   Har- 
kom,   of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Battalion,  challenged  the 
crack    shot  of   a   French 
man-of-war,  then  in  port, 
to    fire    a    match  —  the 
French    magazine    rifle 
versus    the    Martini,    the 
shooting  to   extend  over 
a    given  number  of  min- 
utes, rapidity  of  fire  and 
score  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.    The  French- 
man got  a  great  lead  with 
his  first  magazineful,  but  the  Martini  kept 
up  a  steady  fire,  and  on  time  being  called 
was  ahead  on  the  number  of  shots,  while 
the  score  was  a  long  way  the  better.     The 
Canadian  team  has  always  done  well   in 
England  at  the  Wimbledon  meetings,  the 
Kolapore  Cup  having  fallen  to  them  more 
than  once,  and  in  1889  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Cup  was  won  by  a  member  of  the  team. 
In  1888  they  won  ^323  in  money,  in  1889 
^430,    and    in     1890    ^379.       The    new 
venue  at  Bisley,   in   1890,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been   so  favorable   to  Dominion 
marksmen. 

Personal  gain  cannot  be  said   to  have 


much  to  do  with  inducing  men  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  militia,  as  a  private  only 
receives  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty  cents 
per  day  for  the  time  he  is  under  arms, 
and  as  the  annual  training  generally  takes 
place  when  men  are  busy  and  earning 
good  pay. 

A  man  joining  the  militia  is  bound  to 
turn  out  at  any  time  when  called  on, 
under  a  very  heavy  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  During  the  Riel  rebel- 
lion in  the  Northwest,  in  1885,  many 
prominent  citizens  had  to  shoulder  the 
rifle  and  march  away  to  "  rough  it  "  for 
months,  and  do  some  sharp  fighting  with 
the  half  breeds  and  Indians,  too.  One 
lawyer  who  had  to  leave  a 
^  I     fine  practice  in  Montreal 

"  I      to  rough  it  for  fifty  cents 

a  day  made  out  a  very 
humorous  bill  against  the 
Government  on  his  re- 
turn. An  item  w  h  i  c  h 
formed  an  important  fea- 
ture in  his  "  bill  "  was 
"To  unloading  cord 
wood."  Still  those  city 
men,  so  unaccustomed  to 
the  hardships  of  such  a 
life,  bore  up  pluckily 
throughout,  and  seemed 
even  to  enjoy  it.  The 
woodcraft  of  the  rural 
corps  came  ni  splendidly 
on  some  occasions.  In 
one  in  particular,  where 
the  troops  had  to  pass  a 
gorge  through  which  a 
rapid  river  flowed,  a  halt 
was  called  while  the  en- 
gineer   officers    could 
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draw  plans  for 
throwing  a 
bridge  across. 
A  captain,  who 
thought  he 
and  his  men 
knew  s  o  m  e  - 
thing  about  an 
axe  and  tim- 
ber, set  to 
work,  and  be- 
fore the  engin- 
eers could 
think  the  mat- 
ter out  they 


^li^. 
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had  construct- 
ed a  strong  and 
serviceable 
bridge,  over 
which  all  passed 
safely. 

In  the  annual 
camps  some 
amusing  inci- 
dents are  of- 
ten witnessed, 
guards  and 
guard  mount- 
ing being  fer- 
tile sources  of 
amusement  i  n 
many  cases, 
where  the  sen- 
tries have  as 


much  idea  of  their  duties 
as  they  have  of  Otaheitean 
mythology.  To  the  mind  of 
the  average  militiaman  it 
must,  of  course,  appear  to 
be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  go  tramping  up  and 
down  a  beat  for  a  couple  of 
hours  on  a  wet,  dark  night, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  should  at  such 
a  time  be  tempted  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest 
tent  or  on  a  fine  night  take 
a  quiet  snooze  on  the  sward. 
Again,  some  sentries  have  a 
very  hazy  idea  of  the  proper 
military  respect  due  to  the 
powers  that  be.  One  fine, 
burly  fellow  was  saunter- 
ing along  his  beat,  his  rifle  slung  any 
way  over  his  shoulder,  when  the  D.  A.  G., 

Colonel   ,    came     past.     The    sentry 

stopped,  grounded  his  firelock,  and  lean- 
ing his  chin  on  the  muzzle  calmly  gazed 
on  the  great  man. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  to  do,  my  man  ?  " 
said  the  D.  A.  G.,  more  in  pity  than  anger. 
"  I'm  the  general  !  " 

"  Ye  are,  are  ye  ? "  delightedly  ex- 
claimed   Private   ,    rushing    up    and 

shaking  the  officer  vigorously  by  the 
hand.  "  You've  a  fine  soft  snap  of  it,  I've 
heerd,  old  boy  !  Mind  yerself  an'  stick 
to  it." 

"  Grand  rounds,"  too,  brings  out  some 

queer   incidents  in   camp.     Colonel , 

a  mild  old  soldier,  was  doing  the  rounds 
one  night.  On  nearing  the  tent  where 
the  rear  guard  was  mounted  the  colonel 
and  officers  accompanying  him  let  their 
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scabbards  rattle  as  much   as   possible  to 

have  the  sentry  on  the  alert.     There  was 

no  challenge  given  nor  other  notice  taken 

of  their  approach,  and  on  coming  up  to 

the  tent  the  sentry  was   found   leisurely 

stretched  in  front,  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  Well,    my    man,    why    aren't    you    on 

your  beat?"  queried  the  colonel. 

"  Oh,  man  !    I'm  tired  trampin'  up  an' 

down.     I'm  just  havin'  a  smoke  "  was  the 

reply. 

"  Well  !  well  !  "    said  the  colonel  hast- 
ily,   as   he  heard   a  tittering  behind  him. 

"  Turn  out  your  guard.     This  is    '  grand 

rounds.'  " 

"  They're  all  asleep  in  there,  long  ago," 

was  the  answer. 

"  Tut  !  tut !  Turn  them  out  I  tell  you  !  " 
"  Don't  I  tell  you,  man,  that  they're  all 
sleepin'.  What's  the  use  o' 
wakin'  them  ? " 

"  Turn  them  out  at  once, 
sir,  when  I  tell  you  !  "  roared 
the  colonel,  getting  angry 
at  last.  Slowly  the  sentry 
got  on  his  legs,  and  going 
over  to  the  tent  put  in  his 
head  and  shouted  :  "  Hey, 
you  fellows  !  waken  up  an' 
come  out  here  !  There's 
an  old  chap  wants  to  see 
you  ! " 

A  camp  in  fine  weather 
is  a  gay  and  pretty  scene, 
but  take  it  in  a  wet  time 
and  it  is  about  as  miserable 
a  sight  as  you  would  wish  to 
see.  Everything  looks  limp 
and  soggy,  and  all  poetical 

ideas   of   the   beauties  and    pleasures   of 

"the     tented 

field  "    vanish 

in    the    damp, 

murky   air. 

The    "  Union 

Jack"  clinging 

limply   to    the 

flagstaff,    the 

cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery   horses 

in  the  "  lines  " 

disconsolately 

munching   the 

rain-  soaked 

fodder,  as  they 

shift    uneasily 

in  the  fetlock- 

d  e  e  p    mud; 

sentries  pac- 

i  n  g    moodily 
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their  beats  in  dripping  great  coats  ;  vol- 
umes of  water  gently  trickling  into  the 
tents  and  percolating  through  the  blan- 
kets, all  unite  to  produce  impressions  cal- 
culated to  dispel  the  illusions  of  military 
g'lory  which  "  fired  the  blood  of  inconsid- 
erate youth.  '  But  let  us  take  a  fine, 
bright  sunny  morning,  and 

"  The  scene  is  changed." 
*'  Reveille  "  sounds  sharp  and  clear  on  the 
dew-laden  air,  the  echo  of  the  morning 
gun  goes  reverberating  through  the  woods 
and  valleys,  and  the  camp  which  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  silent  and  still  is  now  a 
scene  of  life  and  animation,  as  the  red- 
coated  human  bees  come  swarming  out  of 
their  snow-white  hives  to  make  their  ab- 
lutions or  get  their  matutinal  tin  of  hot 
coffee  before  shouldering  the  rifle  for 
early  morning  parade.  Six  solid  hours  of 
drill  has  to  be  done  each  day,  two  hours 
at  a  time,  and  this  proves  quite  sufficient 
in  hot  weather  for  men  unaccustomed  to 
stand  in  constrained  positions  buttoned 
up  in  tight-fitting  uniforms. 

A  peculiar  thing  in  a  brigade  camp  (in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  especially)  is  to 
note  the  nationality  of  the  men  of  the  va- 
rious corps.     Stray  through  the  lines  of  the 

" Highlanders  "  at  night  and  you  may 

fancy  yourself  away  in  fair  Normandy, 
while  if  you  visit  the  tents  of  the  "  Volti- 

geurs  de  "   you  will  probably  see  a 

gay  voltigeur  pop  out  his  head  and  remark 
to  some  comrade  inside  :  "  Eh,  Jock,  mon  ! 
but  thar's  a  wheen  lichts  no'  put  oot  yit," 
or  some  such  Gallic  observation. 

A  question  which  often  crops  up  is  that 
of _  city  versus  rural  corps  for  active  ser- 
vice. K  prima  facie  case  seems  made  out 
at  once  in  favor  of  the  rural  men,  as  be- 
ing more  inured  to  the  hardships  of  rough 
country  life,  but  actual  experience  has 
shown  that  the  city  men  have  stood  the 
long  marches,  fatigues  and  bad  fare  of  a 
campaign  with  just  as  much  pluck  and 
cheerfulness  as  their  country  cousins. 
The  city  regiments  have,  of  course,  all 
the  advantage  in  way  of  facilities  for 
drilling,  and  are  always  available  to  turn 
out  on  short  notice  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power  ;  but,  I  think,  after  all,  for  back- 
bone the  real  dependence  must  be  put 
on  the  rural  corps. 

The  dress  of  the  Canadian  militia  is 
one  not  suited  to  the  hot  weather  experi- 
enced in  summer.  The  thick  cloth  tunics 
lined  with  flannel  are  all  well  enough  for 
cold  weather,  but  perfectly  unbearable  in  a 
hot  time — especially  to  men  accustomed  to 


the  loose  neglige  sly \&  of  the  hayfield  and 
farm.  It  is  quite  common  on  a  march 
to  see  big  strapping  fellows,  who  would 
stand  fifteen  hours'  work  in  haying  or  har- 
vesting, falling  out,  completely  done  up, 
after  three  or  four  miles,  unable  to  bear 
the  heat  and  constraint  of  tight  tunic  and 
cumbrous  accoutrements. 

The  "West  Point"  of  Canada  is  the 
Royal  Military  College,  at  Kingston,  On- 
tario, an  institution  which  has  proved  a 
thorough  success  in  every  way.  The  col- 
lege has  turned  out  close  on  two  hundred 
graduates  since  it  was  established,  some- 
thing over  ten  years  ago.  Nearly  half  of 
them  are  now  serving  in  the  regular  army 
of  England,  ,in  which  many  have  highly 
distinguished  themselves.  Lieut.  W.  G. 
Stairs,  who  showed  such  gallantry  and 
zeal  in  Stanley's  late  expedition  in  Africa, 
is  a  Kingston  graduate,  and  a  good  fair 
sample  of  what  they  can  turn  out  from 
that  institution.  Four  commissions  in 
Her  Majesty's  Army  are  given  every  year 
to  Kingston  students  ~  one  in  the  en- 
gineers, one  in  the  artillery,  one  in  the 
cavalry  and  one  in  the  infantry. 

No.  2  District  (Toronto)  is  a  large  and 
important  one,  having  over  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  and  some  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  Dominion,  but  for 
completeness  the  Fifth  (Montreal)  District 
is  perhaps  the  best,  all  branches  of  the 
service    being    represented.     Here    they 
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have  cavalry,  engineers,  garrison  and 
field  artillery,  and  some  crack  corps  of 
infantry.  From  the  social  position  occu- 
pied by  it  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the 
Victoria  Rifles.  Not  like  the  phoenix 
from  the  ashes,  but  from  the  fire  and  life 
of  Montreal's  lacrosse  players  and  snow- 
shoers  rose  the  Third  Battalion  of  the 
Canadian  militia — the  "  Vies  "  of  Mon- 
treal. Certain  unhappy  misunderstandings 
over  the  "Trent  affair,"  in  the  year  1861, 
threatened  to  disinter  the  hatchet  which 
for  so  long  had  been  buried  in  peace,  and 
martial  ardor  rose  to  fever  heat.  Tum- 
brels took  the  place  of  toboggans,  snow- 
shoes  were  kicked  off  for  squad  drill, 
lacrosse  sticks  thrown  aside  for  rifles. 
The  desertions  from  the  Montreal  Snow- 
shoe  Club  were  so  numerous  at  this  time 
that  a  club  song  chronicles  it : 

The  raging  war  fever  in  the  year  sixty-two 
Caused    snowshoeing    matters    to    look    rather 

blue  ; 
Great    racing   and    walking  were  looked  on  as 

trifles 
By  the  heroes  who  joined  the  Victoria  Rifles. 

The  First  (Prince  of  Wales)  Rifles,  of 
Montreal,  and  the  Second  (Queen's  Own), 
of  Toronto,  are  both  senior  to  the  "  Vies  " 
m  date  of  organization,  but  in  efficiency 
and  esprit  de  corps  the  Third  is  second  to 
none.  The  Victoria  Rifle  Corps  dates 
its  official  embodiment  from  January  10, 
1862,  when  Lieut.  Col.  Osborne  Smith 
was  gazetted  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  with  many  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Montreal  as  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  under  him. 
In  1868,  on  the  substitution  of  the  active 
militia  system  in  place  of  the  old  volun- 
teer plan,  the  regiment  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Victoria  Rifles  of  Canada.  The 
corps  has  alwa)^s  been  a  most  popular 
one,  and  men  now  holding  the  first  posi- 
tions in  the  city  speak  with  an  honest 
pride  of  the  days  when  they  served  in  the 
ranks  of  the  '*  Vies."  What  the  Seventh 
are  to  New  York  the  "  Vies  "  are  to  Mon- 
treal. Recruited  from  a  class  forming 
the  cream  of  everything  athletic — men 
excelling  in  the  manly  and  invigorating 
exercises  and  sports  peculiar  to  Canada — 
the  "Vies"  have  a  style  and  vim  about 
them  which  strike  a  stranger  at  once. 

It  is  made  a  rule  in  the  regiment  that 
all  members  must  enter  as  privates  and 
work  their  way  up,  a  rule  which  without 
doubt  does  much  to  keep  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  corps.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  regiment  is    twenty -six  officers    and 


two  hundred  and  fifty-two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  composing  six 
companies  ;  but  the  establishment  is  gen- 
erally exceeded  by  about  one  hundred  of 
all  ranks.  The  uniform  is  the  dark  rifle 
green  with  scarlet  facings,  black  belts 
and  white  helmets,  making  a  neat  and 
serviceable  outfit.  The  regiment  is  armed 
with  the  short  Snider  rifle  and  sword 
bayonet.  The  badge  of  the  "  Vies  "  is  a 
garter  bearing  the  words  "  Victoria  Rifles 
of  Canada,"  surmounted  by  a  crown  and 
encircling  a  Maltese  cross  with  a  "  3  "  in 
the  centre.  On  a  scroll  underneath  is 
borne  the  motto  '■'■Pro  arts  et  focis."  The 
corps  has  a  fine  band  of  twenty -four 
performers  and  a  capital  bugle  band, 
a  well-equipped  hospital  ambulance,  and 
bicycling  and  signaling  detachments. 
The  "  Vies  "  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other  Montreal  corps  in  pos- 
sessing a  splendid  armory  on  Cathcart 
street,  in  addition  to  the  commodious 
quarters  which  they  have  in  the  large 
drill  hall  on  Craig  street. 

In  1886  the  desire  for  a  private  armory 
took  hold  of  the  members,  and  through 
the  ready  and  willing  help  of  many 
friends — especially  the  fair  sex — the  pres- 
ent magnificent  armory  was  built  and 
formally  opened  on  June  21,  1887.  One 
bazaar  held  there  added  close  on  $5,000 
to  the  funds.  The  armory  is  a  two-story 
pressed  brick  and  terra  -  cotta  building 
resting  on  a  high  cut -stone  foundation. 
It  is  military  in  style,  and  its  imposing 
appearance  is  enhanced  by  the  lofty 
square  tower  with  round  bastion.  The 
officers'  quarters  are  to  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance  and  consist  of  a  splen- 
did large  messroom  and  anteroom,  both 
handsomely  fitted  up.  The  ex-members 
of  the  corps  also  have  very  fine  rooms, 
known  as  the  "Veterans'  Quarters."  On 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  orderly 
room,  with  the  commanding  officer's  of- 
fice adjoining  it.  The  sergeants  have 
their  messroom  next  to  this,  and  most 
comfortable,  if  not  luxurious,  quarters 
they  have.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
are  the  six  company  rooms,  all  neatly  dec- 
orated and  furnished  by  the  men  of  the 
different  companies.  The  upper  story  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up  v^^ith  the  main 
hall,  which  is  capable  of  seating  nearly  a 
thousand  people.  This  hall  is  used  for 
drilling  in  during  the  winter  months,  and 
here  are  held  the  popular  smoking  con- 
certs and  other  entertainments  got  up  by 
the  regiment. 
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The  hall  is  also  the  scene  of  many  a 
jolly  "  hop,"  as  the  "  at  homes  "  and  balls 
given  by  the  "  Vies  "  are  neither  few  nor 
far  between.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is 
a  good  stage,  with  all  the  appliances 
for  theatrical  performances,  concerts,  etc. 
Neat  cupboards  surround  the  hall,  and  in 
these  are  arranged  most  conveniently  the 
rifles,  bayonets  and  scabbards  of  each 
company.  In  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing are  the  recreation  rooms,  billiard 
rooms,  bowling  alleys  and  shooting  gal- 
leries. From  constant  practice  the  "  Vies  " 
can  always  turn  out  a  very  strong  bowl- 
ing team,  and  few  who  meet  them  ever 
come  off  anything  but  second  best.  In 
the  shooting  galleries  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary rifles  are  fitted  with  the  Morris 
tubes,  and  capital  practice  up  to  any 
range  can  be  had.  The  introduction  of 
the  ingenious  Morris  tube  has  done  much 
to  develop  the  shooting  capabilities  of 
the  members  of  the  corps,  as  matches  are 
continually  being  shot  all  through  the 
winter  months,  and  the  high  shooting 
record  held  by  the  "  Vies  "  is  doubtless  due 
to  this  constant  practice  in  the  galleries. 
The  regiment  can  always  turn  out  a  fine 
hockey  or  football  team,  or  a  strong  eleven 
for  cricket.  Altogether,  the  "  Vies  "  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  real  all-round  sporting 
corps,  besides  being  a  most  active  and 
efficient  military  one.  The  present  colo- 
nel, "  Fred  "  Henshaw,  is  a  very  popular 
commander,  his  kindly  ways,  with  the 
cool  pluck  which  he  has  shown  on  several 
trying  occasions,  making  him  beloved  and 
respected  by  all. 


The  senior  major,  "  Charlie  "  Radiger, 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  regiment ;  in 
fact,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the  "  Vies  "  with- 
out "The  Major."  The  "too,  too  solid 
flesh  ''  is  beginning  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest and  an  occasional  twinge  of  rheuma- 
tism takes  away  the  elasticity  of  former 
days,  but  a  few  years  ago  and  "  Charlie  " 
Radiger  on  snowshoes  was 

A  hard  one  to  follow, 
A  bad  one  to  beat. 

Some  of  the  best  tramps  on  record  have 
been  made  by  him,  and  he  has  been  the 
proud  holder  of  the  championship  of  Can- 
ada. The  interior  economy  of  the  regi- 
ment is  looked  after  by  him  —  and  well 
looked  after,  too.  The  junior  major, 
George  R.  Starke,  Captains  Becket  and 
Ross  are  also  well  -  known  snowshoers, 
having  often  distinguished  themselves  in 
those  trying  winter  tramps  "across  Mount 
Royal."  Capt.  J.  G.  Ross  comes  of  a 
family  whose  members  have  always  been 
to  the  front  in  the  football  field,  with  the 
oar  and  in  every  department  of  sport. 
In  the  winter  of  1888  Lieut.  F.  Schwatka, 
U.  S.  A.,  selected  Captain  Ross  as  his 
reliable  snowshoer  to  accompany  him  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  exploration.  When 
in  England  with  the  Canadian  lacrosse 
team  Captain  Becket,  from  the  imper- 
vious barrier  he  proved  on  many  occa- 
sions, earned  the  title  of  "  Stonewall " 
Becket,  a  title  which  still  sticks  to  him. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
stuff"  they  have  in  the  "Vies,"  but  enough 
to  show  of  what  the  re2:iment  is  made. 


To  be  coiUinued. 


HOW    TO    SAIL    ON    SKATES. 


BY    F.    D.    ROGERS. 


The  approach  of  winter  and  the  proba- 
bility, based  on  the  law  of  averages,  that 
it  will  be  more  rigorous  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding, will  naturally  turn  the  attention 
of  Outing's  readers  to  preparations  for 
the  sports  of  the  frozen  deeps. 

Not  the  least  interestnig  of  these  is 
sailing  on  skates,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them,  in  more  southern  latitudes, 
may  be  desirous  of  emulating  their  north- 
ern brethren  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  this 
sport. 

Any  skater  who  has  once  seen  or,  still 
more,  felt  the  exhilarating  pleasure  of  out- 
stripping on  skates  the  fastest  ice  yacht, 
with  no  added  danger  to  ordinary  skat- 
ing, will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  know  a  lit- 
tle about  the  means  by  which  this  is 
effected. 

"  Outing  "  has  twice*  called  its  readers' 
attention  to  the  extent  to  which,  and  the 
ease  with  which,  this  enhancement  of  the 
pleasure  of  skating  may  be  indulged  in, 
and  in  a  general  way  has  made  the  meth- 
od of  it  clear,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  diagrams  or  minute  instructions  have 
hitherto  been  published  which  will  enable 
skaters  themselves  to  manufacture  the  nec- 
essary "rig  "  and  to  use  it  with  accuracy 
and  effect. 

The  materials  and  the  make  are  sim- 
plicity itself. 

Fifty  square  feet  of  unbleached  cotton, 
Atlantic  "  A,"  makes  a  sail  of  sufficient 
size  for  a  man  of  ordinary  height.  The 
mast  should  be  made  from  cedar  or  other 
light  wood,  two  inches  in  thickness  at  the 
centre  and  gradually  tapering  to  one  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  either  end.  For 
a  mast  of  ten  feet  in  length  a  sprit  may  be 
made  the  same  length,  and  of  the  same 
material,  one  and  three-fCUrths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  end  against  the  mast  and 
tapering  to  one  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at 
the  outer  end.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
mast  bore  a  small  hole,  and  into  the  larger 
end  of  the  sprit  insert  an  iron  pin  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  hole  in  the  mast.  The 
sail  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  to  cut  ac- 
curately lay  the  mast  on  the  floor,  insert 
the  sprit  pin  into  the  mast,  laying  the 
sprit  also  on  the  floor  at  a  right  angle  to 

*  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  459,  and  Vol.  XV.,  p.  237. 


the  mast.  Then  drive  a  nail  lightly  at 
each  end  of  the  mast  and  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  sprit.  Remove  the  mast  and 
sprit,  and  by  running  a  string  around  the 
nails  the  diagram  of  the  sail  will  appear 
thus  : 


Draw  the  cloth  under  the  strings  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  the  selvage  into 
position  to  form  the  leaches,  allowing 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  a  hem  which 
is  left  open  at  each  corner  to  insert  the 
bolt  rope  (marline),  which  will  serve  to 
keep  the  sail  flat.  The  cloth  must  be 
stitched  through  the  centre,  on  a  line 
with  the  sprit,  where  the  pieces  meet  in 
a  mitre.  The  sail  is  tacked  to  the  mast 
at  the  top  and  bottom  and  the  clew  fast- 


DIAGRAM    2,      FORM    AND    POSITION    OF   SAIL. 

ened  to  the  small  end  of  the  sprit,  which 
is  then  pushed  away  at  right  angles  to 
the  mast  until  the  pin  will  drop  into  the 
hole  provided  for  it  in  the  mast. 

Li  carrying,  the  mast  is   held  upright, 
the    sprit    resting    upon    the    windward 
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shoulder,  and 
the  side  of  sail 
opposite  the 
sprit  always  pre- 
sented t  o  t  h  e 
wind  (diagram 
3).  To  go  in 
stays  the  skater 
faces  the  wind, 
the  sail  is  car- 
ried over  the 
head,  the  hands 
grasping  the 
mast,  then  in- 
verted, and  as 
the  bearer  falls  diagram  3.    on  the  wind,  as  seen 

FROM   THE    WINDWARD. 

away  on  a  new 

tack  the  sprit  is  brought  down  upon  the 
other    shoulder    and    carried  precisely  as 

before  (diagram 
4).  The  skater 
is  always  in  the 
lee  of  his  sail 
(diagram  5), 
and  in  tacking 
holds  mast  al- 
ternately with 
right  and  left 
hand,  leeward 
member  free. 
Reefing  is  un- 
necessary, since 
the  sail  may 
be  allowed  to 
shake   and   but 

DIAGRAM   6.      OFF   THE   WIND,   AS   SEEN  partly        fill.  A 

FROM  THE    LEEWARD.  bCgiUnCr    iS  CaU- 

tioned  to  avoid  collisions  and  to  learn  the 
poise  of  the  sail  in  light  winds,  since  in  a 


high  wind,  if  he 
stands  too  far 
"  aft,"  the  front 
sail  will  snap 
him  around, 
much  to  his  dis- 
comfort.  On 
the  other  hand, 
standing  too 
close  to  the 
mast  will  bring 
h  i  m  into  the 
wind  unless 
averted  by  a 
continuous     ef- 

DIAGRAM    5.      ON    THE    WIND,  AS   SEEN    fort.       AbOVC  all, 
FROM    THE    LEEWARD.  .1  r      .1 

the  user  of  the 
skating  sail  must  avoid  shelly  ice.  The 
use  of  this  sail,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  Danish  sail  (a  kind  of  jib  at- 
tached to  a  belt 
around  the  waist 
of  the  skater), 
will  prove  to  the 
novice  one  of  the 
most  exciting 
pastimes  in  the 
category  of  win- 
ter sports.  Oth- 
er patterns  of 
sail  have  their 
local  partisans, 
some  skaters  in- 
deed carrying 
two,  but  obser- 
vation and  ex- 
perience both 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  form 
here  indicated  is  the  most  effectual. 


DIAGRAM    4.      GOING    IN    STAYS. 


ARTIFICIAL    SKATING    PONDS. 


BY    C.    BOWYER    VAUX. 


Toward  the  end  of  November  the 
fields  and  marshes  are  brown,  the  branches 
of  the  trees  are  bare,  except  in  sheltered 
nooks,  where  a  few  dry  leaves  still  cling 
to  the  twigs,  and  the  smoke  from  a  fire 
has  more  blue  in  it,  apparently,  than  at 
any  other  season.  The  heavy  rains  have 
filled  the  swamps  to  overflowing,  and 
there  are  pools  of  water  in  the  hollows. 
The  nights  are  cold,  though  a  day  now 
and  then  may  be  bright  and  mild,  and  a 
thin  film  of  ice  is  discovered  in  the  water 
barrel  under  the  spout  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  it  is  that  the  schoolboy  goes 
to  the  garret  for  his  skates,  polishes  and 
sharpens  them  up  a  bit  to  be  ready  for 
the  first  chance  to  use  them,  and  hopes 
that  cold  weather  will  set  in  a  day  or  two 
before  Thanksgiving,  so  that  he  may 
spend  his  holiday  on  the  ice  —  unless  he 
happens  to  belong  to  a  local  football 
eleven. 

The  first  heavy  snow  storm  rarely  comes 
before  holiday  week  in  December  ;  and 
until  it  does  come  one  can  go  afield  for 
his  skating  to  the  mill  dam,  a  flooded 
meadow  near  the  swamp,  the  shallow  bay 
of  a  river  or  lake,  or  to  the  ice  pond, 
where  later  in  the  winter  the  season's  crop 
will  be  harvested.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
followed  by  cold  weather,  may  make  fine 
sleighing  and  coasting,  but  it  puts  a  stop 
to  skating  in  the  country.  A  thaw  may 
help  to  bring  on  good  skating  again  for 
a  day  or  two  till  the  snow  once  more  puts 
a  blanket  over  the  ice.  It  seems  hard  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise of  skating  when  the  weather  is  con- 
stantly cold  enough  to  keep  ice  in  good 
condition  for  weeks  at  a  time,  if  only  the 
snow  would  not  cover  it  up  so  frequently. 
Those  who  live  near  the  ice  harvester's 
field  of  labor  may  have  many  an  after- 
noon's fine  sport  on  smooth  black  ice  in 
January  and  February,  where  the  snow 
has  been  cleared  away,  or  on  the  new  ice 
formed  over  the  open  spaces  left  after  the 
cutting  and  housing  of  the  first  crop. 

Every  year  more  and  more  people 
leave  the  large  cities  and  go  to  live  in 
the  country,  remaining  there  through  the 
winter — people  with  some  leisure  for  rec- 
reation and  sport.     The  business  office  is 


still  in  town,  but  the  home  is  an  hour's 
railway  ride  from  it. 

Winter  sports  have  special  attractions 
for  these  people.  They  are  the  ones  who 
build  toboggan  slides  and  skating  rinks 
when  enough  of  them  live  sufficiently 
near  together  to  warrant  the  outlay. 
When  this  is  not  the  case  coasting  can 
take  the  place  of  tobogganing,  and  those 
who  enjoy  this  exhilarating  sport  are 
able  to  dispense  with  an  artificial  slide  if 
there  is  a  natural  hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  what  are  the  lovers  of  skating  to 
do  when  there  is  no  natural  skating  sur- 
face near  home  on  which  a  spare  hour 
can  be  spent  with  pleasure  and  profit  ? 
Even  a  small  pond  nearby  would  be  far 
more  useful  to  most  skaters  than  the 
river  if  it  is  a  mile  away  —  a  pond  on 
which  the  sisters  and  aunts  could  enjoy  a 
morning's  skate  in  perfect  safety  while  the 
brothers  and  uncles  were  busy  in  town. 
Such  ponds  are  rarely  found,  and  yet 
they  can  be  created  with  comparatively 
little  labor  and  expense  in  many  unprom- 
ising looking  places. 

A  tennis  court  can  ordinarily  be  quickly 
turned  into  a  very  good  skating  surface 
if  the  weather  permits.  In  fact,  a  series 
of  snows,  thaws  and  freezes  will  of  them- 
selves make  a  skating  pond  of  a  tennis 
court,  as  no  doubt  many  readers  have  ob- 
served. The  ground  must  be  thoroughly 
frozen  to  begin  with,  so  that  it  will  not 
absorb  water  run  on  it,  and  a  little  water 
turned  on  at  a  time  and  allowed  to  freeze, 
no  matter  how  unevenly  at  the  beginning. 
Operations  should  only  be  conducted 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  It  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  dam  three  or  four  inches 
high  around  the  edges  with  earth  or  boards 
to  hold  the  water  in.  Perhaps  the  garden 
hose  will  not  reach  where  the  water  is 
needed,  or  is  lacking  entirely,  and  water 
cannot  be  brought  conveniently  in  any 
way  ;  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  snow  when  it  comes.  Patience 
IS  alone  essential  to  success,  presupposing 
always  that  there  is  some  cold  weather 
during  the  winter.  Skating  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  latitude  last  win- 
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ter.  When  an  inch  or  more  of  smooth  ice 
is  once  obtained  there  is  Httle  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  in  good  condition,  if  some  care 
is  taken  of  it  every  day.  It  is  on  a  soHd 
foundation,  and  the  skaters  need  have  no 
fear  of  "  getting  in."  As  the  ice  gets  cut 
up  by  the  skates  from  time  to  time,  a  few 
pailfuls  of  water  poured  on  it,  after  care- 
ful sweeping  and  when  ice  is  forming,  will 
put  a  new  surface  over  the  old  one. 
Snow  can  be  kept  off  of  so  small  an  area 
by  a  moderate  amount  of  sweeping  and 
shoveling.  The  real  difficulty  is  in  the 
beginning,  as  the  temptation  always  is 
to  start  operations  too  soon,  before  the 
ground  is  frozen,  and  when  cold  weather 
only  lasts  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

There  are  few  suburban  places  now 
without  a  tennis  court,  and  as  there  need 
be  no  harm  done  to  the  ground,  in  any 
way  injuring  it  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  good  skating  on  a  small  scale  should 
not  be  had  on  it.  If  a  man  is  employed 
on  the  place  permanently  the  care  of 
the  skating  court  might  be  left  to  him, 
and  his  assistance  could  be  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  its  winter 
use. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  my  family 
lived  for  several  years  on  the  Palisades. 
The  house  was  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  five  hundred  feet  sheer  above  the 
river  and  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
ridge  was  half  a  mile  wide  and  quite  flat 
on  top,  sloping  away  gradually  to  the 
Hackensack  valley  on  the  west.  There 
was  not  a  skating  pond  within  three 
miles  of  us,  and  no  coasting  to  be  had 
anywhere  near  home.  A  more  hopeless 
outlook  for  winter  sport  could  not  well  be 
imagined. 

My  brother  and  I  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  city,  and  went  to  the  park  in  winter 
for  our  skating,  a  sport  we  were  partic- 
ularly partial  to.  In  the  autumn  we  had 
thoroughly  searched  the  woods  in  vain  for 
anything  that  gave  promise  of  skating, 
and  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  getting 
any  without  a  long  tramp  or  ride  —  some- 
thing out  of  the  question,  except  on  special 
holidays,  when  ten  to  one  the  weather  is 
unfavorable.  Late  in  December  we  were 
walking  in  the  woods  one  day  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  and  noticed  a  small 
sheet  of  ice  in  a  thicket  of  bushes  and 
vines.  The  ground  just  about  it  had 
been  swampy  in  wet  weather,  we  remem- 
bered. The  snow  had  become  water 
soaked    and   then    frozen.     We    at    once 


went  to  work  with  axe  and  knife  to  make 
a  little  clearing,  and  found  as  we  ad- 
vanced that  the  ice  extended  much  far- 
ther than  we  had  at  first  supposed.  We 
then  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
whole  place  and  discovered  a  little  rivulet 
running  into  the  swamp  from  the  west, 
and  another  flowing  out  at  the  east.  Half 
an  acre  was  clear  of  trees,  but  covered 
with  bushes,  vines  and  grass  that  stood 
up  through  the  snow  and  ice. 

We  cut  everything  off  even  with  the  ice 
as  far  as  it  extended  —  a  space  of  about 
twenty-five  feet.  Then  we  rushed  home 
for  our  skates,  and  came  back  to  about 
as  rough  skating  as  we  had  ever  had  ;  but 
as  it  was  really  skating  we  did  not  mind 
the  falls  over  chips,  twigs  and  rough 
places,  for  there  was  promise  in  that 
small  beginning  of  better  things  to  come. 
When  darkness  drove  us  home  we  were  as 
happy  a  pair  of  boys  as  there  were  in  the 
country,  and  at  once  set  to  work  thinking 
out  plans  for  improving  and  extending 
our  new  pond. 

A  heavy  rain  two  days  later  made  slush 
of  the  snow,  which  held  the  water  in  check 
till  the  cold  snap  that  followed  turned  it 
all  into  solid  ice.  We  then  had  good  skat- 
ing on  our  clearing  and  were  able  to  keep 
extending  it  as  we  had  leisure.  Snow 
was  swept  off  the  clear  ice  when  it  came 
and  put  where  it  would  help  along  the 
work  when  it  thawed.  We  kept  on  clear- 
ing up  the  brush  and  making  rain,  snow, 
thaw  and  cold  all  help  us  in  turn,  so  that 
by  February  we  had  a  good-sized  skating 
surface  which  gave  us  plenty  of  sport  even 
well  into  March. 

During  the  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer we  cut  away  all  the  bushes  and  vines 
close  to  the  ground  and  dug  a  shallow 
trench  from  one  end  of  the  swamp  to  the 
other  as  a  drain,  so  that  we  could  work 
to  better  advantage  on  dry  ground.  In 
October  we  mowed  down  the  grass,  leveled 
off  the  humps  and  hillocks,  burned  up  all 
the  dry  leaves,  twigs  and  brush,  cleared 
away  the  fallen  trees  around  the  edges  of 
our  clearing,  and  then  built  a  solid  dam 
of  boards  and  earth  across  the  trench  at 
the  lower  end,  extending  it  well  up  into 
the  woods  on  either  side.  The  Novem- 
ber rains  completed  our  work  by  filling 
the  shallow  basin  to  the  brim,  in  fact, 
overflowing  it  to  the  north,  where  a  new 
outlet  was  formed  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  old  one. 

This  made  a  capital  skating  pond  for 
many  reasons  :  as  it  was  not  over  two  feet 
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deep  in  any  part  it  froze  over  very  early 
in  the  season  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
anyone  getting  drowned  in  it  ;  the  woods 
protected  it  somewhat  from  both  wind 
and  sun,  so  that  the  ice  formed  smooth 
and  lasted  well  in  mild  weather. 

The  light  snows  we  swept  off,  but  the 
heavy  ones  got  the  best  of  us  for  a  time 
at  least,  although  we  overcame  some  of 
them  with  a  snow"  plough  we  made,  to 
which  we  hitched  the  horse  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  pulling.  After  very  heavy 
snow  falls  we  only  attempted  to  clear 
a  small  space  where  we  would  practice 
figure  skating.  Holes  were  then  cut 
through  the  ice  in  other  places  to  let  the 
water  through  and  wet  the  snow,  which 
then  froze.  A  mild  day  or  two  would 
level  off  the  whole  surface  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  next  cold  wave.  An  "  open 
winter  "  gave  us  plenty  of  skating,  as  it 
took  so  little  cold  weather  to  make  ice 
strong  enough  to  bear,  but  a  long,  snowy, 
cold  spell  often  spoiled  our  fun. 

"  The  Hill-Top  Skating  Rink  "  became 
quite  popular  with  our  neighbors,  and 
some  of  them  would  walk  over  a  mile  to 
spend  an  afternoon  or  moonlight  evening 
on  the  ice.  Then  a  big  fire  would  be 
built  on  shore  in  the  woods  close  by, 
around  which  great  logs  served  as  seats 
on  which  the  tired  ones  could  rest  and 
still  keep  warm  while  watching  the  others 
skate. 

The  dam  was  always  taken  away  early 
in  April  and  the  clearing  thoroughly 
drained.  After  "the  pond"  was  once 
put  in  good  shape  a  couple  of  days'  work 
a  year  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  good  running  order  and  free  from 


grass  and  bushes.  As  long  as  we  lived 
on  the  cliffs  our  skating  pond  was  the 
feature  of  our  winter  in  the  country,  and 
be  it  remembered  that  our  home  was 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York.  Therefore  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  skating  ponds  would  be  much 
more  common  than  they  are  if  those  in- 
terested in  the  sport  only  knew  how 
easily  an  artificial  one  could  be  made, 
when  the  surroundings  are  at  all  favor- 
able. 

I  remember  long  ago,  when  I  was  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  that 
the  boys  made  a  skating  pond  covering 
an  acre  or  more  of  ground,  in  a  field  be- 
yond the  orchard,  where  a  slight  natural 
hollow  existed.  There  was  an  open 
trench  drain  through  it  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water  from  the  hills  in  rainy 
weather.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hollow 
the  boys  constructed  a  rude  dam  early  in 
October  every  year,  and  enough  water 
would  accumulate  before  the  middle  of 
December  to  give  us  an  excellent  skating 
pond. 

It  may  seem  tame  sport  to  many,  this 
skating  over  the  ground  on  a  spot  no 
larger  than  a  tennis  court.  Perhaps  it  is, 
but  plenty  of  exercise  can  be  got  on  even 
a  smaller  area  and  all  the  finer  points  of 
figure  skating  can  be  studied  and  prac- 
ticed on  a  piece  of  clear  ice  no  larger 
than  a  good-sized  parlor.  The  fun  of  a 
free  skate  and  long  swing  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  frozen  river  or  lake  is  glorious, 
but  it  cannot  be  had  often  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  and  therefore  the 
little  home  skating  pond  idea  is  not  to  be 
despised.  , 
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HE  sun  was  high 
when  I  emerged 
from  my  cane 
brake  the  next 
day.  None  of  the 
terrifying  sights  of 
yesterday  were 
visible.  The 
landscape  was 
again  serene  and 
smiling  and  before  me  stretched  a  level 
savannah,  bordering  the  river  bank  and 
promising  an  easy  march.  I  was  full  of 
a  new  resolve  to  take  to  the  river,  but 
as  there  was  no  wood  about  suitable  for 
raft  or  canoe  I  was  compelled  to  resume 
my  marches  until  something  could  be 
found  to  serve  the  purpose.  A  small 
bush  afforded  me  a  number  of  squash-like 
vegetables  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
banana,  and  of  these  I  made  my  break- 
fast, roasting  them  before  a  fire. 

My  route  led  me  over  an  extensive 
plain,  through  which  I  traveled  all  day 
without  finding  material  sufficiently  near 
the  shore  to  be  available  for  a  vessel. 
The  tall  grass  which  covered  the  plain 
served  as  a  cover  for  the  game  with 
which  the  country  abounded.  I  saw 
many  of  the  wild  hogs,  if  hogs  they  might 
be  called,  and  many  smaller  animals 
which  I  could  not  place.  There  were 
also  multitudes  of  animals  which  seemed 
to  be  pterodactyls  with  a  marsupial  struc- 
ture. These  were  of  all  sizes,  some  being 
hardly  larger  than  a  common  cat,  while 
others  exceeded  in  dimensions  a  good- 
sized  ox.  In  color  they  were  of  the  uni- 
versal green,  although  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  were  of  a  grayish  tint  and  spotted 
with  blotches  of  black.  I  found  these 
creatures  very  timid.  They  were  leaping 
in  and  out  among  the  tall  herbage,  ap- 
parently in  sport,  and  sometimes  availed 
themselves  of  their  wings  to  take  a  more 
extensive  flight  than  the  impetus  of  their 
powerful  hind  legs  alone  could  give  them. 
Once  in  the  afternoon  a  huge  hog  rushed 
at  me  from  a  thicket  near  which  I  was 
passing,  but  a  shot  from  my  rifle  turned 
him  back  to  his  cover  on  three  legs.  No 
other  incident  occurred  during  my  march. 
Approaching    the  river   at    sundown    I 


saw  floating  with  the  current,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  strand,  an  enormous 
shell,  or  rather  one  valve  of  a  shell, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  some  huge 
mollusk.  These  shells,  or  pieces  of  them, 
I  had  frequently  seen  on  the  river  shore 
and  had  also  seen  the  live  and  dead 
bodies  of  their  occupants ;  but  the  idea 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  these  un- 
gainly vessels  of  carbonate  of  lime  would 
float  and  could  be  used  for  navigation, 
though  why  they  should  not,  even  as  boys 
play  with  the  common  clam  shells,  is 
more  than  I  could  see.  The  capacious 
shell,  empty  and  floating  buoyantly  down 
stream,  suggested  the  idea  that  I  could 
use  it  for  a  boat,  and  I  resolved  to  possess 
myself  of  this  ship  already  builded  to  my 
hands.  I  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the 
shell  would  in  a  few  minutes  float  against 
a  mass  of  bamboo  and  rushes  which  was 
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beached  on  the  shore  and  extended  out 
into  the  water  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  I 
accordingly  descended  the  river  bank, 
made  my  way  out  on  the  driftwood  float, 
and  awaited  my  vessel's  approach.  It 
floated  on  as  lightly  as  a  leaf,  and  coming 
within  reach  of  a  long  pole  in  my  hands  I 
fended  it  off  the  float  and  guided  it  to 
the  shore,  where  it  grounded  in  four  feet 
of  water. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  my  vessel  was 
secured  and  I  could  do  nothing  that  night 
toward  fitting  her  out.  There  was  still 
light  enough,  however,  to  enable  me  to 
gather  and  put  on  board  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vegetables,  growing  wild  on 
the  plain,  to  serve  as  provisipns  for  the 
voyage.  I  devoted  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  getting  my  ship  ready  for 
her  cruise.  The  shell  was  over  eighteen 
feet  in  length  and  nearly  twelve  feet  in 
width.  The  depth  in  the  deepest  part  was 
about  eight  feet.  The  want  of  a  keel  and 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  shell  of  course 
precluded  the  idea  of  successful  steering, 
but  I  stepped  a  mast  and  with  great  labor 
wove  a  mat  of  jungle  grass  for  a  sail.  I 
also  fashioned  several  paddles  and  a  long 
steering  oar,  which  played  ni  a  crotch  in 
the  extreme  point  of  the  shell  where  I  had 
nicked  out  a  piece  of  the  edge  with  my 
hatchet.  Several  long  poles,  to  serve  in- 
differently as  masts,  yards  or  pike  poles, 
were  also  cut  and  stored  on  board.  Over 
the  stern  of  the  shell — that  is,  over  that 
end  where  the  steering  oar  was  placed — I 
laid  a  covering  of  bamboo  to  serve  as  a 
half  deck  and  also  as  a  partial  cover  for 
myself  and  stores.     A  large  stone  secured 


by  a  cable  of  twisted  grass  served  as  an 
anchor.  Thus  complete  and  ready  for 
sea,  I  towed  my  vessel  out  to  the  end  of 
the  driftwood,  anchored  her  there,  and 
passed  the  night  on  board. 

At  early  dawn  I  weighed  anchor  and 
pushed  out  into  the  current.  The  wind  was 
adverse  and  my  craft  was  under  no  con- 
trol, so  I  soon  took  down  my  sail ;  but  in 
spite  of  some  gyrations  which  would  have 
driven  an  old  salt  crazy  I  floated  down 
stream  at  an  excellent  rate  of  speed  with- 
out shipping  a  drop  of  water.  I  continued 
my  voyage  down  the  river  in  this  way  for 
nearly  a  week.  The  weather  was  fair  and 
bright,  the  river  smooth  and  unvexed  by 
rapids,  and  my  boat  drifted  along  most 
admirably.  When  night  came  I  would 
anchor  in  some  sheltered  cove  or  in  some 
bend  of  the  stream,  and  perhaps  go  on 
shore  to  stretch  my  legs  or  seek  for  pro- 
visions. 

My  prosperity  did  not  long  continue, 
for  my  own  carelessness  wrecked  my  ship. 
The  hard,  stony  material  of  the  shell  had 
seduced  me  into  using  the  bare  pearly 
flooring  for  a  fireplace,  and  every  night  I 
had  built  a  fire  near  the  mast  to  counter- 
act the  malarial  exhalations  of  the  river 
as  well  as  to  cook  my  meals.  These  re- 
peated fires,  as  indeed  I  should  have  fore- 
seen, started  a  crack  in  the  bottom  which 
no  plugging  could  effectually  caulk.  It  in- 
creased imperceptibly  in  size  until  there 
was  over  a  foot  of  water  in  the  shell,  and 
I  realized  that  I  should  have  to  abandon 
her  as  unseaworthy.  But  the  abandon- 
ment came  sooner  than  I  had  feared.  I 
anchored  for  the  night,  as  usual,  near  the 
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tjank,  and  had  turned  in,  after  securing 
my  arms  and  equipments  about  me,  as 
was  my  invariable  custom.  At  about  10 
or  II  o'clock  I  was  startled  from  my 
sleep  by  a  loud  report  like  the  bursting  of 
a  cannon,  and  before  I  had  really  gath- 
ered my  drowsy  faculties  I  felt  myself  in 
the  water  and  the  shell,  in  two  parts,  sink- 
ing along  with  me.  Fortunately  the  moon 
was  bright  and  every  object  visible.  I 
knew  at  once  that  a  catastrophe  had  ar- 
rived, that  the  shell  had  split  in  two  on 
the  old  fire  crack,  and  so  without  attempt- 
ing to  recover  any  of  the  wreckage  I 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  luckily  not  over 
five  rods  distant.  I  drew  myself  up  on 
the  sandy  beach,  dripping  and  bedraggled, 
but  in  no  way  surprised  and  hardly  dis- 
satisfied. My  rifle  was  still  hanging  to  my 
shoulder,  my  cartridges  were  in  place  and 
were  waterproof.  My  knife,  hatchet  and 
bag  were  still  intact,  nothing  was  lost, 
nothing  injured.  A  brief  congratulation 
and  commendation  of  myself  and  my  fore- 
thought in  providing  for  the  safety  of  my 
traps,  and  I  disburdened  myself  and  be- 
took myself  to  building  a  huge  fire.  This 
was  soon  accomplished  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, and  without  more  ado  I  stretched 
myself  out  before  the  flames  and  fell 
.asleep  while  in  process  of  drying. 

Daybreak  found  me  out  on  the  strand 
■of  the  river,  alive  for  action  when  my 
meditations  should  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion. I  was  considering  how  to  re- 
,sume  my  voyage.  That  luxurious  drift- 
ing had  been  so  free  from  toil  that  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  any  other  means 
of  getting  forward,  so  I  stood  on  the  shore 
casting  about  for  some  means  of  launch- 
ing again  on  the  current. 

There  arose  out  of  the  water,  but  near 
ishore,  and  in  fact  reaching  it  over  a 
swampy  interval,  a  thin  and  ragged 
grove  of  that  great  bamboo-like  growth 
of  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken.  The 
huge  spears  shot  up  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  into  the  sky  without  the  sign  of  a 
branch  or  leaf  in  the  whole  distance. 
Some  of  the  trunks  had  fallen  over  and 
lay  upon  the  morass  like  a  tangle  of 
masts  and  spars.  The  stalks  were  a  foot 
■or  more  in  diameter,  hard  as  horn  on  the 
■outside  and  hollow  as  a  reed.  From  joint 
to  joint  they  measured  twelve  feet,  and  at 
every  joint  the  cylinder  was  closed  by  a 
hard  partition  or  septum.  Here  then  was 
my  material.  I  hewed  off  a  number  of 
these  joints  or  closed  cylinders  and  rolled 
them  down  to  the  water.     Four  of  these 


I  lashed  together  side  by  side,  thus  mak- 
ing a  natural  life  raft,  with  air  chambers 
large  enough  to  insure  its  floating  whatever 
happened.  I  cut  off  the  top  of  the  middle 
trunk  so  as  to  give  me  access  to  the  hol- 
low interior,  and  here  I  stowed  in  a  new 
store  of  provisions.  I  erected  an  awning 
over  the  after  part  of  the  raft,  rigged  a 
steering  oar,  stepped  a  short  mast,  recov- 
ered my  old  sail  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  shell  and  again  pushed  out  into  the 
stream. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  brought 
the  raft's  head  around  and  again  saw  the 
wooded  banks  gliding  rapidly  past  me.  It 
seemed,   indeed,  as  though  I  were  proof 
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against  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  happen 
what  might  I  would  ultimately  extricate 
myself  from  the  mysterious  wilderness. 
Sitting  on  the  handle  of  my  steering  oar 
I  was  pondering  over  my  strange  expe- 
riences, and  meanwhile  drifting  silently 
down  stream  between  banks  clothed  with 
the  rankest  and  strangest  vegetation  that 
mortal  eye  ever  rested  upon.  And  what 
tenants  held  these  wilds  !      The   mighty 


frogs,  the  serpents,  those  wonderful  leap- 
ing animals,  the  crabs  larger  than  a  man, 
the  enormous  birds,  huge  fishes  that  occa- 
sionally showed  their  fins  above  water,  and 
whose  dead  carcasses  I  had  often  seen 
stranded  on  the  shore  or  floating  belly 
upward  down  stream.  All  these  seemed 
to  prove  conclusively  that  I  was  in  some 
other  planet  than  the  earth  ;  but  in  spite 
of  everything  I  believed  I  would  escape. 
The  first  flames  of  reviving  hope  were 
warming  my  heart,  but  my  congratula- 
tions were  premature  and  my  voyage 
short. 

So  oblivious  had  I  been  that  I  heard 
not  the  roaring  of  a  rapid  ahead,  saw  it 
not,  and  before  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened I  felt  my  raft  careen,  bump  on  a 
rock  with  a  tremendous  thud,  and  imme- 
diately a  boiling,  seething  mass  of  water 
rose  over  the  stern,  swept  the  deck  and 
whirled  me  into  the  mad  rapid.  The 
waters  held  me  powerless  in  their  grasp. 
I  could  not  even  struggle,  and  half 
choked  and  bruised  by  the  numberless 
rocks  encumbering  the  channel  I  was 
hurried  helplessly  down. 

*  ^  Hs  *  * 

I  found  myself  lying  half  on  the  shore 
and  half  in  the  water  just  below  the  fall 
where  I  had  been  cast  up  by  an  eddy.  It 
was  nearly  dark.  I  dragged  myself  out 
of  the  water,  but  found  myself  so  weak 
and  bruised  that  I  could  neither  stand 
nor  endure  further  exertion.  Where  I  lay 
on  the  sand  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
rapid,  and  could  see  its  white  foam  flash- 
ing under  the  dim  outlines  of  the  trees. 
The  stars  came  out,  the  moon  rose,  and 
soon  the  air  took  on  a  chilly  edge  and 
swept  over  me,  full  of  dampness  and  laden 
with  the  strong,  rank  odor  of  the  sodden 
vegetation  and  the  fetid  exhalations  of 
the  river.  With  an  effort  I  arose  to  a  sit- 
ting posture  and  sought  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  my  injuries.  Blood  was  slow- 
ly oozing  from  two  ugly  cuts  in  my  head, 
and  a  huge  swelling  on  my  forehead  seemed 
as  though  emulating  the  dimensions  of 
the  rock  which  had  caused  it.  No  bones 
were  broken,  but  my  left  ankle  was  badly 
sprained  and  my  left  knee  was  stiffened 
by  a  bruise  at  the  joint.  The  night 
passed  slowly  by.  Sleep  of  course  was 
out  of  the  question.  I  was  trembling 
with  cold,  racked  with  pain  and  faint  with 
hunger  and  thirst. 

Morning  broke  and  soon  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun  forced  me  to  drag  myself 
into  the  shade  of  an  adjacent  cliff.     Here 
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I  found  some  wild  fruits,  with  which  I 
allayed  my  hunger  in  some  degree,  and 
from  the  bell  of  a  deep  flower  I  drew 
enough  water  to  drink  and  wash.  Under 
the  cliff  I  remained  all  day,  moving  only 
with  its  shadow.  The  giddiness  left  my 
head  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  the 
swelling  of  my  knee  subsiding,  so  that  I 
could  move  it,  although  with  pain.  When 
the  sun  went  down  I  managed  to  pull  my- 
self up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  seating 
myself  in  a  grove  of  tall  rushes  on  its 
brink  I  surveyed  the  scene  below. 

Off  to  the  right  was  the  cataract,  and 
in  its  tumultuous  waters  lay  my  wrecked 
and  dismantled  raft.  To  the  left  the 
river  stretched  out  in  a  calm  reach  of 
smooth    water.     The    sky  was    clear,  ex- 


cept for  one  white  cloud  which  touched 
the  horizon  in  front  of  me,  and  the  sta-rs 
were  beginning  to  twinkle  faintly.  As  I 
sat  on  the  cliff,  revolving  many  discour- 
aging thoughts  in  my  mind,  my  eyes  fell 
on  a  path,  or  what  seemed  to  be  a  path, 
running  through  the  forest  and  leading 
up  to  and  terminating  in  the  huge  white 
cloud  on  the  horizon's  verge.  At  first  I 
gave  it  no  thought,  conceiving  the  ap- 
pearance to  be  some  delusion  of  the  dusk 
or  of  my  weakened  eyes,  or  perhaps  a  line 
of  river  fog  ;  but  plainer  and  plainer  the 
line  appeared  shimmering  uncertainly  in 
the  dusk,  but  unmistakably  a  beaten  path. 
I  hastily  left  my  perch  on  the  cliff,  crawl- 
ed down  and  soon  came  upon  it. 

It  was  indeed  a  path,  a  way  for  human 
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travel,  and  if  evidence  were  wanted  I 
found  it  in  the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Moreover,  the  hoof  was  shod.  A  little 
farther  on  and  the  imprint  of  a  boy's 
naked  foot  appeared  in  the  soft  dust,  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  impression  in  the 
light,  powdery  earth  showed  that  the 
track  was  recent.  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
further  carefully  inspect  the  course  of  the 
path,  and  saw  that  the  white  cloud  where- 
in it  terminated  had  the  similitude  of  a 
white  cottage  —  inhabited,  too,  for  smoke 
was  issuing  from  its  chimneys,  and  I 
could  hear  the  lowing  of  cattle  in  the 
yards  about  it.  As  I  silently  gazed  en- 
tranced the  outline  of  the  house  gradual- 
ly seemed  to  grow  familiar.  It  was  my 
father's  house  ! 

Even  as  I  recognized  it  the  forest  about 
me  gradually  vanished  and  the  whole 
landscape  seemed  to  fade  away. 

Where  was  the  great  river  on  whose 
league-broad  breast  I  had  floated  so  many 
miles  ?  Where  the  raging  cataract  in  which 
I  had  so  nearly  lost  my  life,  and  whose 
monotonous  roaring  was  even  now  dwel- 
ling in  my  ear  ?  Where  the  huge  cliff  in 
whose  shadow  I  had  passed  the  day  and 
from  whose  summit  I  had  but  just  de- 
scended ?     No  vestige  remained. 

I  stood  in  the  meadow  in  the  rear  of 
my  father's  house.  The  path  which  I  had 
so  often  followed  when  a  boy  lay  at  my 
feet,  and  nearby,  half  hidden  in  and  purl- 


ing through  its  fringing  grasses,  flowed 
the  little  streamlet  where  in  earlier  days 
I  used  to  catch  frogs  and  fish  for  min- 
nows. My  rifle  had  fallen  into  the  water 
by  some  mischance  (doubtless  it  had 
slipped  from  my  hand  in  my  surprise), 
and  my  hatchet  lay  beside  it.  Had  I  not 
lost  them  both  in  the  cataract  ?  Slowly, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  fear,  I  recovered 
my  property,  and  casting  about  me  a  look 
of  dread  apprehension  I  walked  along  the 
path,  doubting  at  every  step  whether  it 
likewise  should  prove  unreal. 

I  neared  the  house  and  saw  the  family 
gathered  on  the  front  veranda,  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  No  change  was 
there  at  least,  and  I  heard  my  mother 
casually  remark  that  "  it  was  time  that 
Harry  was  home."  Evidently  they  had 
no  apprehensions  on  my  account. 

"  Hello,  Hen  !  "  was  my  father's  laconic 
salutation. 

"  Why,  Harry  ! 

"  Where    have 
sister. 

"  I  have  not  been  to  supper  "  I  replied, 
and  my  evasive  words  turned  all  thoughts 
in  that  direction.  While  my  mother  pre- 
pared my  meal  I  told  the  story  of  my 
morning's  adventures,  but  of  the  strange 
experiences  that  were  mine  after  the 
noontide  nap  I  breathed  not  a  word. 

Such  is  my  great  adventure  in  a  far 
countree.       I    have    set    it    down    as    it 


was  my  mother's, 
you    been  ?  "   asked 
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seemed  to  occur,  and  if  it  be  unreal  in 
fact  its  impression  was  to  me  as  an 
actual  reality.  My  hatchet  was  nicked 
and  dulled  as  though  by  hard  service,  my 
rifle  was  foul  with  repeated  firings,  and  all 
my  accoutrements  showed  the  wear  of 
hard  usage.  Dream,  delusion  or  fancy  it 
may  have  been.  My  opinion  is  that  in 
some  way  my  partially -closed  eyes  be- 
came endowed  with  microscopic  acute- 
ness,  and  that  I  saw  the  common  herbage 
of  our  fields  with  its  insect  life  as  through 


glasses  of  high  magnifying  powers,  and 
so  mistook  those  familiar  objects  for  pre- 
historic fauna  and  flora,  losing  all  sense 
of  magnitude,  relation  and  distance.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  my  somnambulism  I  had 
used  my  hatchet  and  that  I  had  fired  my 
rifle  ;  their  condition  proved  so  much  ;  but 
what  I  hewed  at  so  laboriously  with  the 
one  or  what  I  attacked  with  the  other 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I 
may  have  cut  down  a  blade  of  grass.  I 
may  have  shot  and  killed  a — grasshopper. 
Henry  Cable  Tenney. 
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Thou  monarch  of  the  Northern  forest  deep, 
Whose  dread  embattled  antlers  rise  and  spread 
A  crown  majestic  o'er  thy  lofty  head, 
Oh,  how  thy  subtle  senses  vigil  keep, 

Lest  unsuspect  the  silent  foe  might  creep 

Upon  thy  path.     Yet  let  him  once  but  tread 

The  rustling  leaf — Crash  !  crash  !  and  thou  art  fled, 

A  very  tempest,  up  the  mountain  steep  ! 


The  frozen  surface  of  the  glittering  snow 

Will,  signless,  bear  thy  fleeting  form  away  ; 

But  broken  bough  and  benten  twig  will  show 

Th'  unerring  hunter,  with  as  clear  a  ray 

As  if  he  saw  thee,  whither  thou  dost  go. 

Then,  thro'  the  silent  woods,  for  many  a  day. 

And  league  on  league,  with  dogged  steps  and  slow, 

He'll  sleuth-like  track  thee. 


But  brought  to  bay  the  foe  thou  too  canst  dare, 
And  fling  thy  fateful  challenge  on  the  air — 
Thine  eye  can  kindle  with  a  lurid  flame, 
As  if  a  spark  from  Sol  were  burning  there — 
Behooves  him  then  to  make  a  marksman's  aim, 
Or  failing  that,  be  ready  for  —  despair! 


S.  Nelson  McAdoo. 


FAIR    RIDERS    ON    MODERN    WHEELS. 


BY    CHARLES    E.    CLAY. 


HILE  much  of 
the  romance  of 
the  past  has 
clustered  round 
boats  and  boat- 
ing, it  has  re- 
mained for  our 
"  Farm  Ballad  " 
poet,  Will  Carl- 
ton, to  weave 
verses  for  and 
attach  romance 
to  the  cycle. 

In  his  "  New 
Lochinvar " 
Carlton  gives 

the  very  first  poetic  tribute  to  a  tandem 

bicycle  : 

Then  he  picked  up  Belle  quite  sudden  an'  made 

swiftly  for  the  gate, 
And  I  formed  a  move  to  stop  'em,  but  was  most 

perplexin'  late  ; 
He  had  fixed  a  small   side   saddle   on  his   ever- 

lastin'  whee. 
So    that    she    could    ride    behind     him   (clingin' 

round  him  a  good  deal), 
And  straight  down   the   Beebe  turnpike   like  a 

pair  of  birds  they  flew 
Toward  a  preacher's  who   had   married  almost 

everyone  he  knew. 

Ending  the  tale  with  the  statement 
that 

Belle  had  every  blessin'  that  a  married  gal 
could  need, 

An'  had  bought  her  two  twin  daughters  a  small- 
sized  velocipede  ! 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  those  twin 
daughters  laboriously  trundled  a  heavy 
four  -  wheeled  machine  weighing  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  the  delightful  easy- 
going "Psycho"  or  "Columbia  Lady's 
Safety "  of-  to-day,  such  a  creation  as 
pretty  Myra  Haxton  rode  so  proudly 
around  New  York,  'way  back  in  '73.  She 
was  the  first  girl  I  ever  knew  to  cycle, 
and  had  few  imitators.  After  her  little 
set  gave  it  up  the  interest  languished  till 
the  introduction  of  the  tricycle,  a  great 
improvement  and  immensely  popular,  but 
not  quite  the  right  thing  yet.  They  were 
all  too  heavy.  It  was  surely  not  in  reason 
that  a  presumably  robust,  lightly-clad  man 
should  ride  the  light -moving  fifty -pound 
bicycle,  while  the  weaker,  long  -  skirted 
girl  was  condemned  to  trundle  the  hun- 


dred-pound tricycle,  and  so,  just  two  years 
ago,  came  the  "  lady's  bicycle." 

The  first  one  built  was  a  "  Dart,"  or  as 
it  is  now  called  the  "  original  safety  bi- 
cycle." This  was  taken  to  Buffalo  by  a 
well-known  enthusiast  for  his  sister  Eliza- 
beth, the  first  girl  in  western  New  York,, 
or  truly  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  use 
a  bicycle.  She  had  ridden  a  tricycle  for 
years,  and  had  made  a  number  of  trips 
with  her  brother  around  about  Buffalo  ;  so^ 
when  during  a  visit  to  New  York  he  was 
shown  the  "  Dart,"  his  first  thought  was 
of  his  sister,  and  the  machine  was  shipped 
forthwith.  A  large  inclosed  yard  is  a 
feature  of  their  home,  and  there  the  two 
repaired  and  undertook  the  novel  experi- 
ment of  putting  a  girl  on  a  bicycle.*  Its 
success  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  lady  was  com- 
plete mistress  of  her  wheel,  and  the  next 
day  accompanied  her  brother  on  a  fifteen- 
mile  trip.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  on  this  ride  the  pioneer  practically 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
upset  a  "safety,"  for  on  the  way  out  of 
town  a  crevice  in  the  sidewalk  caught  the' 
front  wheel  and  the  rider  took  a  beautiful 
header.  Nothing  daunted,  the  plucky  girl 
gathered  herself  up  and  finished  the  trip 
in  good  form. 

The  Misses  Emma  and  Libby  Rumell, 
of  Buffalo,  are  probably  the  most  noted 
wheelwomen  in  western  New  York.  Pre- 
vious to  the  spring  of  '89  these  spirited 
girls  rode  a  Columbia  tandem  tricycle, 
making  lots  of  excursions  alone  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Buffalo  Ladies' 
Bicycle  and  Athletic  Club.  Last  year 
Miss  Emma,  the  more  enthusiastic  trav- 
eler of  the  two,  purchased  a  Gormully  & 
Jeffrey  "  Rambler,"  and  then,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  "began  to  enjoy  life." 
She  has  made  longer  trips  than  any  girl 
on  record,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Miss 
Kirkwood,  of  Boston,  her  note  book  show- 
ing in  more  than  one  case  a  run  of  sixty 
miles  a  day. 

Miss  Libby  Rumell  has  followed  her 
sister's  lead  so  far  as  to  desert  her  tri- 
cycle for  a  "Rambler,"  but  usually  con- 
fines  herself  to  short  runs. 

When  Miss   Campbell   astonished  Buf- 
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falo  with  her  bicycle  the  Misses  Rumell 
were  exceedingly  chagrined,  as  they  had 
just  purchased  new  tricycles  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  bicycles  for  ladies  ; 
but  with  the  good  feeling  of  true  cama- 
raderie they  gave  the  pretty  pioneer  full 
encouragement,  and  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  admiration  by  following  her  ex- 
ample at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  golden -haired  Ducker  girls  went 
from  Springfield  to  Buffalo  about  three 
years  ago  and  immediately  became  prom- 
inent among  wheelwomen.  There  are  ever 
so  many  of  them,  but  only  two,  aged 
respectively  twenty-one  and  twenty-two, 
have  made  records.  They  have  wheeled 
for  eight  years,  and  their  rooms  are  muse- 
ums filled  with  trophies  and  souvenirs  of 
past  expeditions.  Their  father,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry E.  Ducker,  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  en- 
couragement of  his  daughters'  sport,  and 
has  invested  $1,500  in  different  sorts  of 
wheels  for  their  entertainment. 

Miss  Kirkwood,  of  Boston,  holds  the 
record  for  the  longest  journeys  on  her 
machine.  She  has  often  done  100  miles 
a  day,  and  sometimes  exceeds  even  that, 
the  smooth  roads  around  Boston  being  a 
constant  temptation  to  her  to  extend  her 
tours.  The  usual  run  for  the  wheelwo- 
men of  Boston  is  out  to  Brookline  and 
around  the  reservoir.  The  roads  are  all 
macadamized  and  kept  in  perfect  order, 
and  Miss  Kirkwood  has  the  right  of  way 
with  every  wheel  she  comes  across.  She 
is  a  striking  looking  girl,  with  the  goldy 
bronze  hair  so  many  women  are  vainly 
trying  to  acquire,  and  a  complexion  many 
shades  darker  than  when  she  first  became 
.a  wheelwoman.  She  rides  a  "Lady's  Club." 

I  know  a  little  club  of  half  a  dozen 
girls  who  live  at  Jamaica  Plains  and 
thoroughly  understand  getting  all  the 
enjoyment  possible  out  of  life.  During 
six  months  of  the  year  they  make  a  semi- 
weekly  trip  out  of  town  on  their  cycles, 
equipped  with  a  Huckins  pocket  cook- 
ing stove,  a  lot  of  goodies  and  some 
books.  They  spin  along  till  some  de- 
lightful spot  attracts  them,  then  dis- 
mount, tether  their  steeds,  set  up  a  camp, 
and  while  one  is  reading  the  latest  thing 
out  the  others  are  getting  tea.  That  is 
gossiped  over  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  the  commissary  slings  the  tiny 
cooking  utensils  over  her  shoulder,  the 
librarian  slips  the  book  into  her  pocket 
and  the  cavalcade  moves  homeward,  after 
some  hours  of  delightful  recreation  and 
healthy  exercise.     There  is  a  firm  in  Bos- 


ton so  appreciative  of  the  beneficial  effect 
of  cycling  on  girls  and  women  that  they 
sell  bicycles  and  tricycles  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  thus  enabling  girls  employed 
in  the  city  to  buy  the  wheels  on  which 
they  make  the  daily  trips  to  and  from 
their  work.  A  small  sum  is  paid  down 
and  the  weekly  instalment  is  more  than 
saved  in  car  fare  and  shoe  leather. 

The  youngest  cyclist  in  America  is  the 
five -year -old  granddaughter  of  Major 
Knox  Holmes,  who  rides  tandem  with  that 
eighty-eight-year  veteran  all  about  the  sub- 
urbs of  Boston.  The  little  tot  was  serious- 
ly injured  last  spring  by  a  collision  with 
"  the  man  who  wouldn't  get  out  of  the 
way !  "  The  machine  was  turned  complete- 
ly over,  but  the  brave  little  thing,  though 
terribly  bruised,  never  uttered  a  cry,  but, 
scrambling  up,  tried  to  assist  her  grand- 
father, whose  injuries  were  of  a  serious 
nature.  New  York  women  as  a  general 
thing  do  not  go  in  for  record  making  or 
breaking  ;  they  cycle  up  the  Boulevard 
or  along  Riverside  Drive,  but  when  they 
want  a  long  ride  they  go  out  of  town — 
perhaps  they  send  their  wheels  to  Boston 
by  railroad,  or  else  make  a  long,  delight- 
ful trip  through  New  Jersey.  The  Har- 
lem Cycling  Club  is  the  best  known  or- 
ganization in  the  city,  though  lots  of 
girls  keep  their  machines  at  Bidwell's  and 
wheel  from  there,  as  it  is  so  conveniently 
near  the  Park  and  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  Newcombe  is  a  well-known  figure 
in  New  York  wheeling  circles.  She  makes 
many  trips  through  the  Oranges  and 
around  Jersey  generally.  She  rides  a 
lady's  Psycho  safety,  weighing  only  thirty- 
four  pounds,  and  often  has  her  machine 
sent  over  to  Boston,  where  she  rides  with 
different  associations.  Mrs.  Newcombe  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Harlem  Bi- 
cycle Club,  and  it  is  an  out  of  the  way 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  or  Westchester 
County  that  she  does  not  know  by  heart. 

Miss  Taber  is  equally  enthusiastic  and 
skillful,  spending  a  great  part  of  her 
leisure  time  speeding  along  the  roads  of 
upper  New  York  city,  and  taking  the  in- 
clines of  Riverside  Drive  with  little  or  no 
apparent  difficulty. 

Misses  Bertha  Putnam,  Whitman  and 
Lilly  Stockwell  are  some  Washington 
Heights  girls  who  make  good  time  on 
St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  the  Grand  Boule- 
vard. They  have  been  enthusiastic  in  the 
sport  for  years,  though  none  of  them  are 
out  of  their  teens,  and  while  they  have 
not  made   any  extended    trips   are    none 
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the  less  true  cyclers  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word. 

Miss  Emma  Wilson,  of  Peoria,  111.,  had 
much  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  preju- 
dices of  her  rather  conservative  family  to 
the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  getting  to  and 
from  the  school  where  she  taught,  the 
family  home  being  a  distance  out  of  town. 
Finally,  however,  a  Columbia  lady's  safety 
was  purchased,  and  after  a  little  private 
practice  Miss  Wilson  succeeded  in  making 
very  quick  time  between  home  and  her 
school.  It  happened  one  day  that  during 
the  absence  of  her  father  her  brother 
Harry,  an  imp  of  a  youngster  of  six  years, 
who  was  always  in  mischief,  undertook  to 
help  himself  to  some  cake  from  the  cup- 
board and  broke  the  glass  door  in  his 
effort,  gashing  his  left  wrist  terribly  and 
severing  an  artery.  The  mother  and  sis- 
ter rushed  in,  attracted  by  his  screams, 
and  were  soon  covered  with  the  spurting 
blood,  which  no  bandage  seemed  able  to 
check.  Calling  to  the  terrified  mother  to 
hold  her  thumb  tightly  on  the  artery, 
Emma  rushed  from  the  house,  sprang  on 
her  cycle  and  fairly  flew  in  the  direction 
of  town  and  the  doctor.  Fortunately 
finding  him  in  his  office  she  told  her  story 
in  a  few  rapid  words,  received  his  hasty 
directions  and  a  tourniquet,  mounted  her 
wheel  again  and  was  off  in  an  instant, 
reaching  home  and  having  the  exhausting 
stream  under  control  before  the  doctor 
dashed  up  in  his  buggy.  The  time  thus 
gained  unquestionably  saved  the  child's 
life,  and  his  sister  is  not  called  upon 
now  to  argue  in  behalf  of  her  beloved 
cycle. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Plumb,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  spent  a  great  part  of  last  winter  in 
the  South  with  her  husband,  traveling 
from  place  to  place  entirely  on  their  Co- 
lumbia tandem  tricycle.  Mrs.  Plumb  is 
much  more  enthusiastic  than  her  husband, 
and  loves  nothing  better  than  a  good  long 
coast.  She  argues,  and  uses  the  experience 
of  many  wheelwomen  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence, that  cycling  never  fatigues  a  woman 
injuriously,  and  that  women  unable  to 
ride  or  walk  can  in  almost  every  case 
ride  a  cycle  with  positive  benefit. 

There  is  a  well  -  known  girls'  school 
where  cycling  is  part  of  the  daily  routine 
work,  the  argument  being  that  the  pecu- 
liar motions  gone  through  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  impart  an  ease 
and  grace  to  the  carriage  impossible  to 
attain  by  any  other  means. 

The  latest  and   most  improved  cycles 


permit  of  any  ordinary  dress  being  worn, 
but  a  natural  desire  for  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  leads  girls  who  wheel  to  get 
themselves  up  in  a  delightfully  chic  man- 
ner, and  the  yachting  cap  itself  is  not 
more  jaunty  than  the  bicycle  cap  when 
jauntily  worn,  as  it  usually  is.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Ladies'  Club  wears  a  uniform  al- 
most exactly  like  that  the  Jenness  Miller 
devotees  affect,  namely,  a  divided  skirt,  a 
plair  waist,  regulation  cap  and  top  boots. 
These  last  an  all  -  important  item,  as  they 
are  always  en  evidence. 

Philadelphia  has  wheeled  into  line,  and 
early  in  April  the  Fairmount  Lady  Cyclers 
began  life  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
five.  Miss  A.  E.  Dunbar  is  president, 
Miss  C.  V.  Westcott  combines  the  duties 
of  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Dalson  and  Miss  Ida  Barnes  are  re- 
spectively captain  and  lieutenant.  The 
club  color  is  a  deep  orange,  and  they  ride 
bravely. 

Syracuse  boasts  two  plucky  wheelwo- 
men, Mrs.  A.  L.  Bradley  and  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Harris,  both  wives  of  members  of  the 
Syracuse  Cycling  Club.  They  both  ride 
bicycles,  and  there  is  rather  a  rivalry  be- 
tween them  as  to  which  can  justly  claim 
to  be  the  first  woman  in  Syracuse  to  cycle. 
Mrs.  Harris  spent  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton, where  she  learned  to  ride,  intending 
to  surprise  her  friends  on  returning  home. 
In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Bradley  had  bought 
a  "  Light  Roadster  "  and  become  an  en- 
thusiast. The  friendly  contest  has  not 
yet  been  decided,  but  both  ladies  accom- 
pany their  husbands  on  long  trips,  Mrs. 
Bradley  in  particular  giving  her  liege  all 
he  can  do  to  keep  up  with  her,  and,  by 
the  way,  she  takes  a  pride  in  riding  with 
little  or  no  apparent  effort,  reasoning  that 
a  strained  look  or  laborious  gesture  will 
destroy  every  particle  of  grace  and  give 
the  detractors  of  the  sport  something  to 
cavil  at. 

The  cycler  who  is  enthusiastic  with 
heart  and  soul  feels  the  sport  quite  on  a 
par  with  yachting  or  hunting  and  has  only 
one  argument  for  those  who  belittle  the 
exercise,  namely,  "  Try  it  yourself." 

Let  part  of  the  outfit  consist  of  a  vol- 
ume of  Thoreau  or  Lowell,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  the  ride  the  beginner  should 
dismount  to  "  read  the  secret  of  a  weed's 
plain  heart,"  the  charm  begins  to  act, 
enthusiasm  grows  and  soon  the  trips  are 
eagerly  anticipated  and  the  cycle  is  as 
much  a  friend  to  its  owner  as  ever  a 
horse  could  be. 


HONEYMOONING    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

A  True  Story  of  the  Northwest. 


BY  E.   H.   BRODLIQUE. 


HAVE    always 
contended  that 
ours  was  one  of 
the  oddest  wed- 
ding tours  ever 
taken  by  mor- 
tal   twain,    but 
Charlie    (that's 
my  other  half) 
pooh  -  poohs    the    idea 
and  says  no  doubt  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  had 
just   such    experiences, 
only  perhaps  ours  was 
as  businesslike  and  pro- 
saic a  trip  as  could  well 
be  imagined. 

"  With  lots  of  poetry 
tucked  iri  at  the  cor- 
ners," I  add  with  a  laugh,  at  which  Char- 
lie invariably  proceeds  to  make  himself 
ridiculous — you  understand. 

In  spite  of  his  assumed  nonchalance, 
however,  I  have  observed  that  when  any 
bachelor  friend  chances  in  to  dinner  with 
us  Charlie  almost  invariably  desires  me 
to  rehearse  some  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  the  journey.  And  especially  does 
he  rejoice  in  the  narration  of  the  occur- 
rences at  one  particular  stage  of  the  trip. 
Of  that  portion,  therefore,  I  now  propose 
to  tell. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  neither  Charlie  nor  I 
was  troubled  with  a  superabundance  of 
what  the  modern  novelist  delights  to  de- 
scribe as  "filthy  lucre."  But  rich  as  we 
were  with  the  wealth  of  that  true  affec- 
tion which  is  better  than  rubies,  I  don't 
think  either  one  of  us  missed  money  a 
great  deal,  although  we  were  both  pos- 
sessed of  too  much  sound,  hard-headed 
common  sense  to  pretend  that  we  pre- 
ferred "  love  in  a  cottage  with  water  and 
a  crust "  to  a  comfortable  stone  house 
with  plenty  of  coal  in  the  cellar  and 
three  square  meals  a  day. 

But  I  was  an  orphan,  dependent  on  a 
widowed  aunt,  whose  heart  was  much 
more  capacious  than  her  purse,  and  Char- 
lie was  as  yet  but  a  junior  traveler  for  a 
large  wholesale  manufacturing  firm  ;  so  we 


agreed  to  wait  until  the  stone  house  and 
the  etceteras  were  forthcoming,  work- 
ing along  bravely,  cheered  by  "  white- 
handed  Hope,  that  hovering  angel,  girt 
with  golden  wings."  But  who  ever  laid 
plans  that  were  not  wrecked  by  the  ruth- 
less fates  ?  Ours  were  intercepted  by  the 
sudden  sickness  of  my  Cousin  Arthur, 
aunt's  loved  and  only  son.  The  insidious, 
lung  trouble  that  had  widowed  her  threat- 
ened to  leave  her  childless  also.  The 
shock  fell  like  a  sharp  blow  on  our  quiet 
little  household,  but  though  paining  — 
God  only  knows  how  deeply  ! — it  did  not 
numb.  Night  and  day  Aunt  Mary  and  I 
busied  ourselves  in  hurried  preparations 
for  a  swift  migration  from  the  rigors  of  a 
Canadian  winter  to  the  soft  climate  of 
California,  which  we  fondly  hoped  would 
restore  our  dear  one  to  the  longed  -  for 
health.  We  were  nearly  ready  to  leave 
when  one  day  Aunt  Mary,  consulting  the 
family  funds,  turned  to  me  with  a  look  of 
intense  dismay  and  bursting  into  tears 
exclaimed  helplessly  :  "  Oh,  Lu,  Lu,  there 
isn't  enough  for  us  all  to  go  !  I  can't 
leave  Arthur,  and  oh,  my  dear,  whatever 
are  you  to  do  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me,  Auntie,  darling,"  I 
began — when  a  strong  arm  was  passed 
around  my  waist  and  a  well-known  voice 
exclaimed  to  my  aunt,  "  Will  you  trust 
her  to  me,  Mrs.  Burton?" 

Well,  that  was  soon  settled.  Aunt  and 
Arthur  left  for  California  shortly  after 
Charlie  and  I  were  quietly  married,  I  hav- 
ing first  insisted  that  on  no  account  should 
business  be  neglected  for  me,  it  being  the 
busy  season  of  the  year  ;  but,  as  I  could 
not  endure  the  loneliness  of  our  town  in 
the  absence  of  all  my  loved  ones,  I  should 
accompany  my  husband  on  his  business 
trip  to  the  Northwest. 

I  admit  ours  was  very  unlike  the  con- 
ventional manner  of  beginning  that  new 
life  which  is  the  opening  up  of  the  great- 
est human  blessedness  or  misery.  Still,  I 
think  it  was  even  more  enjoyable  for  the 
smack  of  independent  novelty  which  sa- 
vored it.  Then,  too,  all  that  delightful 
exhilaration  which  comes  from  being  in 
the  open  air  was  ours  when  we  were  not 
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whirled  across  long  stretches  of  country 
on  a  fast  train,  but  perched  on  the  high 
seat  of  a  sleigh,  huge  trunks  piled  up  be- 
hind and  a  span  of  spanking  good  horses 
in  front. 

Charlie  always  dispensed  with  a  driver 
when  possible,  for,  he  said,  it  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  accept  a  movable  Eden 
without  being  obliged  to  accommodate 
more  than  the  regulation  number  of  ani- 
mals. By  and  by,  however,  as  we  advanced 
into  the  interior,  Charlie  said  he  had 
lost  his  little  Red  Riding  Hood,  because 
the  severity  of  the  weather  caused  me  to 
seek  warmer  wraps  than  the  scarlet  tobog- 
gan suit  I  had  persisted  in  wearing,  be- 
cause it  looked  so  "unbridish,"  and  was 
part  of  my  well-meaning  but  futile  effort 
to  give  the  people  whom  we  met  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  a  staid  old  married 
couple. 

Now  I  come,  at  last,  to  that  portion 
of  our  journey  to  which  I  particularly  re- 
ferred. The  day  was  a  keen  one  in  De- 
cember, and  my  husband's  engagements 
compelled  him  to  drive  forty  -  five  miles 
across  the  open  prairie  to  a  place  called 
Pilot  Mound.  In  answer  to  his  expres- 
sion of  doubt  as  to  my  physical  fitness 
for  the  long  drive  I  declared  I  wanted  to 
go,  it  wouldn't  hurt  me,  I  should  enjoy  it 
so,  and  oh,  I  couldn't  be  left  behind  ;  then, 
half  reluctantly,  Charlie  assented,  and  off 
Ave  went. 

"What  darling  little  shaggy  ponies"  I 
whispered  to  Charlie,  "  and  the  driver  is 
so  deliciously  picturesque  !  " 

"  I  pray  Heaven  the  wretch  may  not 
prove  the  rascal  he  looks  to  be  "  was  the 
unsatisfactory  response  from  my  lord. 

Certainly  he  was  a  tough-looking  speci- 
men of  humanity  —  tall,  gaunt,  with  the 
true  half  breed's  swarthy  skin  and  sly 
looks.  His  beady  black  eyes  hid  them- 
selves sullenly  beneath  beetling  brows. 
An  unkempt,  ragged,  black  beard  strag- 
gled over  the  tattered  collar  of  a  horrible 
buffalo  skin  coat,  which  looked  as  though 
it  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
successive  generations,  but  had  now 
nearly  fulfilled  its  whole  duty  even  as  an 
heirloom.  A  torn  fur  cap  and  mitts  to 
match,  and  moccasins  which  made  his  feet 
resemble  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as 
a  pair  of  well-developed,  canvas-covered 
hams,  completed  his  tout  ensemble. 

At  first  the  drive  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able, the  scene  a  new  and  beautiful  one, 
and  if  I  at  any  time  was  inclined  to  be  a 
little  afraid  of  our  taciturn  companion  I 


had  only  to  glance  at  my  husband,  who 
stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings  and  meas- 
ures forty-four  inches  around  his  chest, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  thirty-three  inch  waist 
and  a  No.  7  foot,  and  feel  assured  of  the 
safety  of  my  five  feet  nothing  and  no-pro- 
portions-in-particular physique. 

When  we  commenced  our  journey  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  narrow  zig- 
zag trail,  caused  by  the  snow  being  pack- 
ed by  the  passage  of  sleighs,  winding  like  a 
huge  serpent  as  far  as  eye  could  reach, 
the  only  visible  break  in  that  vast  ocean 
of  snow,  its  soft,  glittering,  wavy  undula- 
tions bearing  out  the  idea  of  a  shimmer- 
ing sea.  Looking  over  it  in  all  its  im- 
mensity I  could  readily  understand  how 
Westerners  love  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
prairie  ;  how  in  closely  -  settled  districts 
they  are  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  being 
cramped  and  compressed,  of  being  hem- 
med in  and  confined  by  invisible  bonds. 

The  first  real  incident  was  the  approach 
of  a  heavily-laden  team,  drawing  a  supply 
of  oats  for  the  mounted  police.  Charlie 
looked  aghast.  There  was  no  double 
trail.  Prairie  travelers  are  recklessly  im- 
provident in  such  matters,  and  ours  being 
the  lighter  load  certainly  ought  to  turn 
out  and  permit  the  other  to  pass.  Mean- 
while our  swarthy  Jehu  had  relinquished 
his  seat  and  the  reins  to  Charlie  and  had 
run  ahead,  ostensibly  to  stretch  his  long 
legs  but  palpably  to  hold  a  colloquy  with 
the  approaching  teamsters  and  to  borrow 
a  quid  of  tobacco.  Just  then  Charlie,  who 
prides  himself  on  his  driving,  undertook 
to  turn  off  the  trail,  but,  alas  !  his  was 
an  unpracticed  hand  at  prairie  driving. 
The  snow  there  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  being  exceedingly  dry  and  fine,  as  fine 
as  gold  dust,  and  will  not  pack  when  it 
falls  as  does  the  snow  in  other  places.  So 
Charlie,  turning  the  sleigh  out  sideways 
in  the  manner  used  on  an  ordinary  road, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  run  straight 
out,  thus  preserving  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  a  vehicle  possessing  but  little — the  side 
runners  being  heavy  sank  immediately 
and  overbalanced,  and  in  a  moment  sleigh, 
horses  and  people  were  floundering  in  a 
mass  half  fluid,  half  solid. 

The  pretty  bronchos  plunged  violently, 
shivering  with  fright  like  other  horses  ; 
they  acted  abominably  in  danger,  not  be- 
cause of  viciousness,  but  because  of  ti- 
midity and  having  lost  their  heads  in  a 
knowledge  of  something  being  wrong, 
and  if  our  driver  and  the  other  teainsters 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue  and  by  dint 
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of  pushing,  pulling  and  petting,  got  us 
on  the  trail  again,  I  think  our  honey- 
moon would  have  taken  on  a  funereal 
aspect  there  and  then.  About  half  an 
hour  afterward  the  snow  began  falling, 
slowly  and  straight,  shutting  out  every- 
thing but  the  immediate  surroundings.  I 
grew  very  nervous  about  keeping  the 
trail,  for  I  dreaded  getting  into  the  deep 
snow  again,  but  Charlie  explained  that 
so  accustomed  were  both  ponies  and 
guides  to  the  aspect  of  the  path  and  the 
outlying  snow,  that,  although  the  trail  be- 
came covered  to  some  depth,  they  would 
still  discern  it  from  the  way  on  which  the 
snow  laid  on  it. 

The  ponies  pursued  their  steady  pace, 
and  the  drive  began  to  seem  interminable. 
"Are  we  not  nearly  there?"  I  inquired, 
for  the  night  had  advanced,  when  sud- 
denly our  bandit  wheeled  round  in  his 
seat  and  informed  us  that  we  must  have 
struck  some  side  trail,  for  he  hadn't  the 
remotest  idea  of  our  whereabouts,  and 
the  ponies  had  been  going  where  they 
liked  for  the  past  hour. 

This  capped  the  climax  !  We  were 
atoms  wandering  in  space  !  It  was  of  no 
use  attempting  to  find  the  right  trail  by 
turning  back,  for  we  might  be  going  back 
now  for  all  we  knew.  So,  comforting  our- 
selves with  the  blessed  assurance  that 
we  must  necessarily  get  somewhere  if  we 
kept  on,  we  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  the 
extra  blankets,  crept  under  the  high  seat 
and  let  the  ponies  wander  at  will.  But 
this  state  of  comparative  quiet  was  not  to 
be  maintained.  A  little  later  and  the 
most  hideous  howling  was  set  up  a  few 
rods  from  our  rig.  I  felt  Charlie  start  at 
my  side. 

"What  is  it?"  I  gasped,  seizing  his 
hand  in  an  agony  of  terror,  which  was 
even  more  increased  when  I  found  it  had 
already  grasped  his  revolver,  and  I  heard 
the  ominous  click  as  he  cocked  it. 

I  lay  still,  as  helpless  and  nerveless  as  a 
baby,  while  every  story  of  wolf-pursued 
travelers  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  came 
into  my  mind.  I  even  remember  of  think- 
ing idly  what  a  sensation  our  obituary 
would  cause  when  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
paper  of  our  native  town.  And  it  didn't 
seem  a  bit  ridiculous  then,  though  it  does 
now.  Here  the  driver  interposed,  saying 
that  the  horrible  pandemonium  proceeded 
from  about  a  dozen  prairie  wolves,  which 
were  perfectly  harmless. 

This,  however,  was  but  poor  comfort 
to  me,  for  I  had    heard   Charlie  remark 


only  that  morning  that  these  half  breeds 
could  lie  as  well  as  they  could  eat,  and  I 
would  without  hesitation  have  declared 
that  there  were  at  least  two  hundred 
ravening  beasts  in  our  wake,  judging 
from  the  bedlam  they  created.  To  our 
intense  relief  the  din  died  away  in  the 
distance  about  the  time  the  driver  descried 
a  light  ahead.  In  twenty  minutes  more 
we  were  safely  landed  in  the  large  "  living 
room  "  of  a  typical  Western  farm  house,, 
with  the  farmer,  his  wife,  two  gawky 
daughters  and  a  son  at  the  genuine  "  hob- 
bledehoy, neither  man  nor  boy,"  age^ 
vying  with  each  other  in  giving  us  a 
hospitable  welcome. 

"Land's  sake,  'Tilda,"  cried  the  buxom 
mother,  pushing  her  youngest  daughter 
impatiently  aside,  "  doan  set  thar  like  a 
bump  on  a  log,  but  get  something  hot  to- 
drink  for  the  lady." 

"  Father,  let  Zadok  take  keer  of  the 
ponies  ;  you  kin  help  th'  gentleman  to 
git  his  coat  off.  The  breed  '11  look  after 
hisself,  I'll  be  bound." 

This  was  a  safe  prophecy,  as  he  had  al- 
ready done  so,  and  the  kind  hands  busied 
about  me  had  quickly  loosened  my  wrap- 
pings, drawn  me  in  a  capacious  rocking- 
chair  to  the  fire  and  dosed  me  with  strong 
hot  coffee.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
complete  than  Western  hospitality  ;  even 
the  gray  cat  that  made  herself  at  home 
in  my  lap  and  the  grizzled  collie  that  lay 
with  his  black  nose  on  Charlie's  foot 
seemed  to  have  put  forth  every  effort 
their  brute  instinct  could  suggest  to  make 
us  welcome.  After  a  warm  supper  the 
family,  who  had  been  aroused  from  their 
slumbers,  suggested  that  a  little  more 
sleep  would  not  be  disagreeable,  and,^ 
small  as  the  house  was,  there  was  a  sleep- 
ing place  supplied  for  each  of  us,  though 
how  they  managed  it  heaven  knows.  I 
think  the  walls  must  have  been  elastic. 
After  a  long,  sound  sleep  and  a  tremen- 
dous breakfast  we  again  started  on  our 
journey,  with  as  warm  good  -  byes  from 
our  entertainers  as  though  we  had  been 
close  friends  for  a  half  century. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  on 
either  side  of  him  appeared  a  counterpart, 
save  for  an  elongated  visage.  Our  driver 
shook  his  head.  This  was  a  sun  dog,  he 
said,  and  boded  a  storm.  But  who  could 
feel  afraid  with  the  sun  shining  so  bright- 
ly, reflected  a  thousand  times  by  innumer- 
able crystal  facets  ?  The  trail  by  its 
slight  discoloration  showed  clear  against 
the  purity  of  the  outlying  snow — white  as 
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an  angel's  conscience.  A  few  hours  more 
and  the  driver  was  proven  right  ;  not  only 
did  the  snow  fall,  but  the  wind  sweeping 
over  the  vast  expanse  caught  up  the 
feathery  mass  and  whirled  it  in  gigantic 
wreaths  ;  snow  around,  above,  beneath, 
blustering,  blinding,  bewildering  !  The 
cold  grew  intense,  it  penetrated  through 
our  wraps  into  the  very  marrow  of  our 
bones. 

"Oh,  Lu,  my  darling,"  I  heard  Charlie 
whisper  in  agonized  tones,  just  as  the 
half  breed  descended  from  his  seat,  de- 
claring he  would  stand  it  no  longer. 
"  Don't  sleep  !  For  God's  sake  keep 
awake  !  " 

This  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  do. 
The  stinging  cold  seemed  to  deaden  my 
senses  ;  my  life  seemed  slipping  from  me. 

"We  must  let  the  bronchos  loose  and 
wrap  ourselves  in  the  robes  "  said  the 
breed,  "or  we  shall  all  freeze."  The 
horses  were  freed  and  went  off  into  the 
impenetrable  whiteness.  Charlie  laid  me 
carefully  on  a  large  buffalo  robe  and  then 
rolled  me  up  in  it,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  bale  of  carpet,  with  a  little  aperture 
through  which  my  breath  ascended  like 
smoke  through  a  funnel.  The  breed  and 
he  then  rolled  themselves  up  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  thus  we  three  human  beings 
lay  out  in  that  wilderness  of  snow  await- 
ing the  cessation  of  the  storm,  succor — or 
death.  Conversation  in  this  state  being 
impossible,  how  thickly  thoughts  crowded 
upon  us  !  We  seemed  so  young  to  die, 
and  the  life  just  begun  was  so  very 
sweet  !  Still,  after  all  and  over  all,  came 
a  strange  feeling  of  joy  that,  like  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  in  death  we  should  not  be 
divided. 

Wrapped  as  we  were  in  the  skins,  the 
natural  warmth  of  our  own  bodies,  un- 
chilled  by  the  touch  of  cold  air,  speed- 
ily  promoted   a   pleasant  glow,   and  my 


thoughts  soon  lost  themselves  in  a  slum- 
brous haziness.  How  long  I  slept  I  do 
not  know,  when  a  succession  of  heavy 
sounds  aroused  me  ■ — ■  sounds  that  to  my 
half  -  dazed  senses  suggested  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet.  The  same  sounds  waked 
Charlie  and  the  half  breed,  and  hurriedly 
unrolling  themselves  they  shouted  with 
all  their  might.  The  blizzard  had  ceased, 
but  it  was  the  dead  of  night.  A  short 
distance  off  were  seen  moving  lights.  It 
was  a  body  of  villagers  from  Pilot  Mound, 
whither  the  sagacious  bronchos  had 
found  their  way,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  ceased,  had  set  out  with  torches 
and  lanterns  to  find  the  owners  of  the 
ponies,  ever  and  anon  firing  their  guns  to 
try  and  attract  our  attention,  which  they 
finally  did.  We  were  only  a  mile  from 
the  village,  into  which  we  were  safely 
conveyed  unharmed  by  our  night  on  the 
winter  prairie. 

Our  journey  back  was  uneventful,  the 
weather  gloriously  bright  and  piercingly 
chill  after  the  storm.  The  trail  was  in 
some  places  piled  high  with  snowdrifts 
which,  packed  hard  by  the  relentless  fury 
of  the  wind,  bore  our  sleigh  up  as  solidly 
as  the  trail  itself. 

Next  day,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Northern  Hotel,  at  Port 
Arthur,  gazing  through  the  window  over 
the  matchless  view  of  Lake  Superior  in 
all  its  winter  majesty,  flanked  by  the  co- 
lossal "Sleeping  Giant"  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  "everlasting  hills,"  I  creep  closer 
to  my  husband's  side  and  whisper  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  part  of  our  jour- 
ney is  passed  ;  are  you  not,  dear?  " 

Just  then  a  flash  of  winter  sunshine 
touched  and  illumined  the  magnificent 
landscape  with  an  almost  unearthly  glory. 

"Yes,"  answers  my  husband  softly,  in 
the  words  of  Hector  to  his  Ulysses,  "  but 
the  end  crowns  all." 


A    DAY    WITH    EGYPTIAN     QUAIL, 


BY  COL.  J.   F.  MILLIKEN, 


HAD    heard    a 

[a  great  deal  of 
;:  Egyptian  quail 
g  from  the  time 
when,  as  a  boy 
in  Sunday 
school,  I  doubt- 
ingly  read  the 
story  o  f  how 
the  Israelites 
slaughtered  the 
birds  during 
their  wander- 
ings in  the 
wilderness,  on- 
ward. My  early 
life  had  been 
spent  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Alleghenies,  and,  as  I  had 
been  the  proud  owner  of  a  double  barrel 
from  childhood,  I  had  a  well-defined  im- 
pression that  anyone  who  attempted  to 
knock  over  November  quail  with  nothing 
better  than  a  pocketful  of  stones  and  a 
baseball  bat,  the  ammunition  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  those  days, 
would  bring  home  an  exceedingly  light 
bag  at  sunset.  Long  experience  had 
taught  me  that  even  a  good  dog  and  a 
first-class  breechloader  did  not  always  in- 
sure more  than  sufficient  for  a  ravenous 
appetite  at  the  close  of  a  day's  hard 
tramp,  even  when  you  knew  your  ground 
—  and  the  Israelites  were  in  a  strange 
country. 

I  went  down  into  Egypt  during  the 
Turkish  -  Russian  war  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  hand  in  the  fight,  but  as  that 
chance  was  rather  remote  I  compromised, 
during  my  six  years'  sojourn  in  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  on  whatever  turned  up.  The 
prevailing  idea  that  one  might  just  as 
well  be  in  the  Tombs  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  "golden,  sluggish  Nile  "  is  a  fallacy, 
for  Egypt  is  a  beautiful  country,  a  land 
of  perpetual  summer  and  a  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  Mile  after  mile  of  wheat, 
bersim,  cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  cut  up 
by  canals  of  various  sizes,  which  are  used 
not  only  for  irrigation  but  as  thorough- 
fares. The  larger  of  these  watercourses 
can  be  traced,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
by  lines  of  acacia,  wild  fig  and  date  palm 
trees,  while  the  smaller  are  used  for  the 


purpose  of  watering  the  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive soil  and  dividing  it  into  fields. 
The  numerous  villages  are  built  on  artifi- 
cial mounds,  and  near  them  you  will  in- 
variably find  groves  of  date  palms.  These 
break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  and, 
at  a  distance,  add  to  its  beauty.  The 
cotton  and  the  sugar  cane  make  splendid 
cover  for  the  larger  game,  such  as  wolves, 
jackal,  hyenas  and  foxes,  while  the  grain 
fields,  the  numerous  swamps  and  the 
borders  of  the  canals  form  the  loveliest 
imaginable  feeding  grounds  for  quail, 
snipe,  plover,  duck  and  numerous  other 
birds  and  wild  fowl. 

The  peasantry  [fellaheen)  have  been 
trampled  under  foot  from  time  immemo- 
rial by  all  nations  until  their  manhood 
exists  only  in  vague  tradition,  and  their 
race  has  become  so  mixed  that  in  com- 
parison a  mule  is  a  thoroughbred.  In- 
deed, you  find  them  of  all  colors,  from 
almost  white  to  jet  black,  and  of  every 
type,  from  the  clear-cut  features  of  the 
Greek  to  the  broad  flat  face  of  the 
Ethiopian.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  firearms,  and,  in  fact,  if  they  were 
possessed  of  the  latest  improved  breech- 
loaders their  struggle  for  existence  would 
prevent  their  hunting.  • 

The  wealthy  class  of  Egyptians  are 
entirely  too  lazy  for  the  exertion  re- 
quired by  field  sports,  and  most  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foreign 
residents  of  the  country  bear  a  charac- 
teristic resemblance  to  them  in  the  re- 
spect that  they  cannot  see  any  amuse- 
ment in  tramping  around  under  a  sun 
that  beats  down  from  a  cloudless  sky 
with  a  heat  that  sends  the  mercury  to  the 
top  of  the  thermometer,  and  makes  your 
gun  barrels  feel  as  though  they  were  red 
hot.  The  genuine  sportsmen  are  to  be 
found  principally  in  the  English  colony, 
and  Spencer  Carr,  the  British  consular 
agent  at  Birket-el-Sab,  is  at  the  head. 
He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
habits  and  haunts  of  all  the  fish  and 
game  in  Lower  Egypt,  always  ready  for  a 
day's  shooting,  tireless  in  the  field  and 
the  best  shot  I  have  ever  met.  The 
hunters  are  so  few  and  the  game  so 
plentiful  that  millions  of  quail  never 
hear  the  report  of  a  gun. 
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The  Bedoueen  is  another  breed  of 
Egyptian  far  different  from  the  fella- 
heen. These  gentlemen  live  in  the  desert, 
near  the  cultivated  land,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  our  Indians.  They  are 
just  as  lazy,  just  as  dirty  and  just  as 
proud.  They  hunt,  but,  as  they  cannot  do 
much  wing-shooting  with  their  long,  gas- 
pipe  barreled  flintlock  muskets,  they  re- 
sort to  trapping  and  are  masters  of  the 
art.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
quail  catch  are  annually  shipped  from 
Alexandria  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  I 
have  now  forgotten  the  method,  but  I 
have  frequently  been  an  interested  spec- 
tator of  their  simple  manner  of  catching 
reed  birds.  They  would  take  a  large  ex- 
tent of  swamp  land,  say  half  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  plant  a  bush,  already 
plastered  with  birdlime,  every  here  and 
there,  then  beat  up  the  weeds,  grass  and 
reeds.  Every  bird  alighting  upon  those 
bushes  would  remain  until  he  went  into 
the  Arab's  capacious  game  bag.  Their 
catch  frequently  amounted  to  thousands 
in  a  day,  for  which  they  found  a  ready 
market  with  the  hated  nousarani  (for- 
eigner or  Christian)  at .  Scandareah  (Alex- 
andria). 

The  Egyptian  quail  is  migratory,  but 
just  where  he  comes  from  and  just  where 
he  goes  is  something  that  no  one  appears 
to  know.  The  quail  come  from  some- 
where in  the  north,  and  many  are  so  ex- 
hausted after  their  long  flight  that  they 
can  be  picked  up  along  the  coast  by  the 
hundred.  They  spread  over  the  whole 
•country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  and 
gradually  move  south,  until  in  the  course 
of  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  arrival 
you  might  just  as  well  look  for  elephants 
as  quail  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coast.  In  fact,  about  the  only  steady 
shooting  that  anyone  can  have,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  is  the 
ring  dove,  and  they  do  make  things  ex- 
ceedingly lively  for  that  bird.  The  pot 
hunters  of  the  city  haunt  the  palm  groves 
■of  Ramleh,  and  few  of  the  doves  find  a 
place  to  set  their  feet  without  having  a 
■charge  of  shot  to  move  them  along  or 
bring  them  down. 

There  are  several  shooting  clubs  in 
Alexandria  and  pigeon  matches  are  com- 
mon. The  birds  used  are  "  blue  rocks," 
and,  when  fully  fledged,  fly  with  such 
rapidity  that  about  one  half  sprung  from 
the  traps  make  a  bee  line  for  home,  un- 
scathed by  the  indifferent  marksmen.  I 
merely  mention  it  to  show  that  everyone 


has  ample  opportunity  for  practice  and 
no  reason  for  not  ''  keeping  his  hand  in." 
The  sportsmen,  or  even  the  would-be 
sportsmen,  out  there  do  not  differ  from 
their  brethren  all  over  the  world.  They 
are  courteous  above  all  others  and  liberal 
to  a  fault.  A  stranger  is  treated  with 
scriptural  politeness,  and  should  his 
tastes  happen  to  run  in  the  same  chan- 
nels as  their  own  he  is  at  once  taken  in, 
and  guns  and  birds,  ad  lib.,  are  at  his 
service. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  to  a 
quail  hunt  by  David  Ross,  who  had  long 
been  a  resident  of  Egypt,  at  a  place  called 
Abu  Hamous,  a  station  on  the  Cairo  Rail- 
way, about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Alexandria.  Our  party  was  completed 
by  a  Maltese,  one  of  those  worthless  fel- 
lows who  are  found  about  almost  every 
town,  whose  sole  possessions  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  setter  dog  and  a 
gun.  This  particular  individual  lived  by 
hunting  and  by  acting  as  guide  for  par- 
ties who  wished  a  day's  outing.  He 
knew  the  country  like  the  proverbial  book, 
and  never  fired  a  shot  out  of  his  old  muz- 
zle loader  unless  the  bird  was  on  the 
ground  or  flying  directly  from  him. 

When  we  alighted  from  the  bobtail  cars 
it  was  a  typical  Egyptian  morning,  and 
the  sun  was  apparent!)^  just  rising  from 
the  golden  grain  fields  which  formed  the 
horizon.  The  courteous  Coptic  station 
agent  had  four  donkeys  and  donkey  boys 
in  waiting,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
had  one  of  the  solemn-looking  animals 
loaded  with  sufficient  provisions,  wet  and 
dry,  to  have  lasted  our  party  for  a  trip 
across  the  Sahara.  We  then  sent  our 
transports  to  a  point  several  miles  dis- 
tant, designated  by  the  Maltese. 

The  donkey  is  the  street  car  of  Egypt, 
and  appears  to  thrive  on  hard  knocks  and 
heavy  loads.  The  Arabs  (the  words  Arab 
and  Egyptian  are  used  synonymously)  are 
absolutely  cruel  and  delight  in  causing 
pain  and  suffering  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents,  so  the  poor  donkey,  which 
has  no  means  of  retaliation,  gets  abuse 
enough  to  kill  any  other  animal  under 
heaven. 

The  largest  and  best  are  sold  to  the 
rich,  and  $400  is  not  an  unusual  price  to 
be  paid  for  a  first-class  homar  (donkey), 
while  the  next  in  size  are  sent  to  the  mar- 
kets in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  "  runts  "  in  the  country. 
To  me  they  always  were  the  most  comical- 
looking   creatures   imaginable,  especially 
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when  mounted  by  a  long-legged  English 
tourist  with  his  white  helmet,  cotton  um- 
brella and  his  big  feet  sticking  out  in 
front  to  prevent  their  dragging  on  the 
ground.  They  invariably  reminded  me 
of  jack  rabbits,  only  they  did  not  look  so 
large  as  does  one  of  the  latter  when  he 
happens  unexpectedly  to  jump  out  of  the 
sage  brush  just  in  front  of  you.  In  the 
country  the  saddle  consists  of  a  ragged, 
flat  pad,  without  stirrups,  and  the  bridle 
of  a  single  piece  of  rope.  When  you  wish 
to  start  your  donkey  boy  swears — at  you, 
if  he  thinks  you  don't  understand  Arabic 
— and  prods  Bucephalus  in  the  rear  with 
a  sharp  stick,  and  when  you  wish  to  stop 
you  step  off.     It  is  all  very  simple. 

The  Egyptian  quail — I  call  it  that  for 
lack  of  a  better  name — is  similar  in  size 
and  color  (minus  the  yellow  breast)  to 
our  common  meadow  lark,  but  resembles 
our  quail  in  form.  It  flies  low,  slow  and 
generally  straightaway,  and  is  as  easily 
hit  by  an  ordinary  shot  as  is  a  barn  door. 
We  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before 
we  reached  a  field  of  bersim,  a  sort  of 
clover,  and  I  had  not  taken  ten  steps  be- 
fore up  got  a  quail  flying  straight  to  the 
right.  I  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. My  special  and  particular  dislike 
is  a  right  quartering  shot,  but  I  winged 
him,  and  down  he  came  in  the  thick  grass. 
I  shouted,  "  Mark  !  "  But  it  was  of  no  use  ; 
we  could  not  find  him,  as  the  dew  put  the 
dog  completely  at  fault.  In  fact,  I  had 
not  been  in  the  field  ten  minutes  ere  I  was 
soaking  wet  almost  to  the  waist.  It  rare- 
ly rains  in  that  country,  but  the  dew  is  so 
heavy  that  one  sitting  outside  for  an  hour 
in  the  evening,  at  certain  seasons,  will  be 
wet  through  and  through.  We  picked  up 
several  birds  in  the  bersim  patch,  and  then 
struck  the  grain  fields.  The  Arabs  were 
harvesting  their  wheat  at  this  time,  which 
they  do  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots,  and 
men,  women  and  children  engage  in  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  their  customs  have 
not  changed  for  thousands  of  years,  and  I 
believe  it ;  but  I  wondered  when  I  reached 
the  first  half-harvested  wheat  field  what 
Ruth  had  ever  found  to  glean,  for  the  por- 
tion that  the  harvesters  had  gone  over  was 
as  bare  as  a  turnpike  road  and  far  cleaner 
than  a  Coney  Island  beach. 

The  Arabs  objected  to  our  proceeding 
through  their  standing  grain,  but  we  went 
ahead  without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  their  "  Shoof  ye  howagi,  rah  fane  ?  " 
(Look,  gentlemen,  where  are  you  going?) 
"  Ru  rninhennah  !  "  (Get  out  of  this).     "  // 


nousarani  Kclb  "  (the  sons  of  dogs).  Then 
would  follow  a  string  of  invectives,  with 
which  the  Arabic  language  is  so  plenti- 
fully garnished,  and  which  they  let  off 
upon  the  slightest  provocation.  I  re- 
member upon  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
sitting  at  the  window  of  my  room  in  Alex- 
andria, watching  the  erection  of  a  house 
upon  an  adjoining  lot,  of  hearing  a  father 
give  his  son  a  terrific  blackguarding,  when 
many  of  the  expressions  used  by  him  re- 
flected in  the  most  forcible  manner  upon 
himself. 

There  are  not  any  fences  in  the  coun- 
try, the  land  being  divided,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, by  ditches,  many  of  which  when  not 
used  for  irrigation  are  dry. 

We  started  in  a  wheat  field  about  half 
harvested,  near  a  very  large  Arab  village, 
with  the  Maltese  on  my  left  and  Ross 
on  my  right.  Not  a  bird  got  up  in  front 
of  either  Ross  or  I,  while  the  Maltese 
kicked  them  up  like  grasshoppers.  He 
would  point  his  gun  at  them  until  they 
got  out  of  range,  but  seldom  shoot.  I 
stood  this  for  such  a  long  time -that  for- 
bearance ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  then  I 
commenced  firing  across.  Before  we  had 
quite  reached  the  end  of  the  grain  the 
Maltese  ran  in  front  of  me  and  com- 
menced talking  and  gesticulating  very  ex- 
citedly to  Ross,  who  called  to  me.  I  was 
not  in  any  particular  hurry,  as  I  naturally 
supposed  that  he  was  complaining  about 
me  having  taken  his  birds,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  something  far  more 
serious. 

Ross  said  :  "You  had  better  get  out  of 
this  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

I  replied,  "  What  for  ?  This  suits  me." 

Said  he  :  "  You  have  shot  a  woman." 
"  Shot  your  grandmother  !  "  I  answered. 
"  It's  a  fact,"  said  he,  pointing.  "  She  is 
there  in  the  ditch." 

I  only  laughed  at  him,  as  I  had  seen 
no  one  within  range,  but  immediately 
went  over,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a 
poor  woman  who  had  been  struck  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  neck  and  breast 
with  a  charge  from  my  chokebore.  The 
blood  was  pouring  from  the  wounds  in  her 
lips,  and  I  endeavored  to  stanch  it,  but 
met  with  indifferent  success.  She  had 
never  uttered  a  cry,  nor  did  she  speak  a 
word.  I  was  as  sorry  for  the  accident  as 
anyone  could  be,  and  gave  her  etneett 
guinea  masr  ($io),  which  satisfied  her  so 
well  that  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  that 
she  would  have  taken  another  shot  at  the 
same  rate.     Meanwhile  the  Arabs    com- 
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menced  crowding  around,  reinforcements 
were  gathering  from  the  village  and  things 
began  to  look  so  unhealthy  in  that 
neighborhood  that  I  moved  on,  not  ex- 
actly in  a  run,  but  in  a  hurry.  I  had  not 
covered  a  hundred  yards  when  I  was  over- 
taken and  surrounded  by  about  fifty 
wicked  and  excited  looking  Arabs  armed 
with  naboots  (sticks  six  feet  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter).  I  halted, 
because  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  and 
explained  to  the  sheik,  as  well  as  I  could, 
that  it  was  an  accident,  how  it  occurred, 
and,  for  fear  from  the  amount  of  blood 
that  he  might  imagine  that  I  had  been 
firing  cannon  balls,  I  cut  open  a  couple 
of  cartridges  and  showed  him  that  they 
contained  No.  8  shot.  I  then  slipped 
etneen  guinea  masr  into  his  hand,  which 
settled  his  convictions  on  the  accident 
question,  and  I  was  permitted  to  de- 
part. After  I  had  placed  a  couple  of 
miles  to  my  credit  I  breathed  easier,  but 
it  was  several  hours  before  I  shot  with 
my  accustomed  precision. 

At  a  village  about  five  miles  back 
from  the  railway  we  found  a  gorgeously- 
dressed,  patriarchal  old  sheik,  comfort- 
ably seated  under  the  palm  trees.  He 
greeted  us  courteously  and,  at  our  request 
for  a  drink  of  water,  he  cried  out  to  one 
of  the  half  -  naked  urchins  who  had  been 
watching  us  with  as  much  curiosity  as 
American  lads  would  a  circus  procession, 
*■'•  Inta,ye  walled^  hat  moya  gewam"  (Boy, 
run  quickly  and  bring  some  water).  The 
youngster  designated  started  off  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned  with  a  goolaJi 
(earthen  bottle)  of  clear,  cool  water. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  man  anxiously  ques- 
tioned us  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion,  and  pressed  us  to  remain  un- 
til he  could  have  some  food  prepared, 
but  we  were  compelled  to  decline  his 
kind  offers.  He  then  sent  a  half  dozen 
young  men  with  us  to  show  where  the 
quail  were  most  abundant  and  beat  them 
up  for  us.  He  was  the  only  friendly  na- 
tive we  met  on  the  trip. 

Among  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  quail 
are  the  hawks  of  every  description.  You 
can  see  numbers  of  them  at  any  hour  in 
the  day,  and,  as  they  have  never  been 
shot  at,  they  are  remarkably  tame.  It 
was  my  delight  when  one  came  within 
range  to  let  him  have  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  No.  8  shot,  and  I  must  have 
knocked  down  at  least  twenty.  There 
was  one  species  that  pleased  me  particu- 
larly well.     Sometimes  there  would  be  a 


dozen  of  them  together  hovering  over  a 
grain  field  with  their  wings  outspread 
and  apparently  immovable  ;  suddenly  one 
would  dart  down  like  a  shot,  and  in  a  few 
moments  rise  heavily  with  a  quail  in  his 
talons.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there 
is  a  natural  antipathy  existing  between 
hunters  and  hawks?  A  sportsman  will 
generally  spend  as  much  time  in  stalking 
one  of  those  birds  as  he  would  a  deer,  and 
feel  far  more  satisfaction  when  he  has 
brought  it  down  than  if  it  were  a  brace 
of  partridges. 

I  had  some  queer  experience  that  day 
with  the  "tiiinphs"  (ichneumon).  They 
are  about  two  feet  in  length,  sloping  from 
the  nose  to  their  hind  quarters,  with 
short  legs,  gray  fur  and  weigh,  when  full 
grown,  about  twenty-five  pounds.  When 
captured  young  they  are  readily  domes- 
ticated, and  I  afterward  saw  many  in 
houses  and  on  shipboard,  where  they 
were  considered  famous  rat  catchers.  I 
was  startled  by  the  cry  "  Shoof !  "  (look 
out)  from  the  Maltese,  and  I  could  trace 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  was 
agitated  that  something  was  shaping  its 
course  directly  toward  me.  I  thought 
that  it  was  an  immense  snake  and  began 
to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  as  I 
have  a  holy  horror  against  snakes.  When 
it  was  within  about  eight  feet  of  me  and  I 
could  indistinctly  make  it  out,  I  took  a 
snap  shot  and  stopped  the  waving  of  the 
wheat.  We  then  held  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination and  discovered  what  the  Mal- 
tese disdainfully  designated  as  "  nimphs," 
and  then  added,  as  he  turned  away^ 
'■'■Mush  tieb"  (no  good).  I  caught  the 
other  in  a  ditch,  and  although  my  sur- 
prise was  great  as  he  jumped  up  almost 
from  under  my  feet,  I  have  no  doubt  his 
was  greater  as  he  climbed  up  the  side 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  cover  in  the 
adjoining  cotton  field.  There  are  no 
roads  through  the  country,  and  all  the 
grain,  cotton  and  merchandise  is  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  and  donkeys  on 
the  paths  along  the  banks  of  the  water 
courses.  This  fact  necessitated  our  don- 
keys and  donkey  boys  to  make  long  de- 
tours, and  about  noon,  when  we  met  them 
in  a  palm  grove,  we  were  all  ravenously 
hungry  and  dry  enough  to  burn.  Bass' 
ale  is  good  enough  when  cold,  but  I  can 
yet  remember  at  our  banquet  it  was  so 
warm  that  you  could  have  almost  boiled 
eggs  in  it  ;  however,  we  had  a  good 
lunch,  a  long  smoke  and  an  hour's  rest 
before  we  again  took  the  field. 
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Soon  after  I  had  a  beautiful  right  and 
left  double,  dropping  the  latter  bird  in  an 
onion  patch  at  fully  fifty  yards. 

When  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  culti- 
vated land  we  had  an  adventure  which 
almost  resulted  in  more  bloodshed.  A 
large  number  of  Bedoueen  gave  us  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  greeting,  and,  with 
their  scowling  faces,  dirty  burnous  and 
long  naboots,  looked  anything  but  invit- 
ing. They  imagined  that  we  were  Eng- 
lish, and  an  Egyptian  hates  an  English- 
man far  more  than  he  hates  the  efreet 
(devil),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
particularly  friendly  toward  Americans. 
This  can  readily  be  understood  by  any- 
one who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  political  situation,  as  they  were 
fully  aware  that  the  English  wished  to 
take  their  country,  and  also  knew  that  the 
Americans  had  been  fighting  in  their 
army.  There  had  probably  been  forty 
American  officers,  all  told,  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write 
they  had  dwindled  down  to  eleven,  and  I 
think  that  fully  one-half  of  them  are  since 
dead.  Colonel  Mason  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining in  that  country,  and  he  proudly 
claims  to  be  the  only  unrepenting  rebel. 
But  to  our  tale.  The  Bedoueen  ordered 
us  to  keep  out  of  their  grain,  and  looked 
as  though  they  intended  to  see  that  we 
obeyed  their  commands.  I  suggested  to 
Ross  the  propriety  of  taking  a  walk,  as 
the  fields  did  not  look  very  good  for  quail, 
anyhow  ;  but  he  merely  laughed,  and  con- 
signed the  Arabs  in  general  to  a  hotter 
clime  than  that  of  Egypt.  He  went 
ahead,  the  Maltese  and  I  followed,  and 
soon  we  were  cracking  away. 

The  Arabs  gathered  around  and  I  soon 
saw  that  it  was  their  intention  to  drive  us 
off  by  force.  They  began  to  crowd  in  on 
Ross,  who  had  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
whole  breed,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  lost  his  temper.  I  anticipated  trouble 
from  the  outset,  and  when  one  big  fellow 
became  particularly  aggressive  Ross  raised 
his  gun,  in  dead  earnest,  to  shoot.  The 
same  moment  another  behind  him  had 
his  naboot  raised  over   Ross's  head.      I 


covered  him  and  shouted  '^  Shoof !"  (look 
out).  The  Arab  dropped  his  stick,  and 
then  Ross  began  to  realize  the  situation. 
We  were  eight  miles  from  the  railway,  on 
the  very  border  of  the  desert,  with  a  whole 
tribe  of  howling  Bedoueen  around  us,  so 
he  then  concluded  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  move.  But  as  we  commenced 
to  retreat  they  became  more  aggressive 
than  ever,  and  finally  blocked  the  way 
entirely,  demanding  pay  for  the  grain  we 
had  destroyed.  Things  began  to  look 
serious,  to  say  the  least,  when  from  their 
conversation  among  themselves  I  dis- 
covered that  we  had  been  mistaken  for 
Englishmen.  I  then  said  to  them,  "  Mush 
Inglese,  andi  Americano'''  (I  am  not  Eng- 
lish, I  am  an  American).  This  acted  as 
an  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  crowd  was  changed 
as  if  by  magic.  When  they  were  fully 
satisfied  on  the  subject  they  insisted  upon 
our  going  on  with  the  shooting  and  on 
coming  up  to  their  tent  village  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  accepted  the  latter  in- 
vitation and  I  very  shortly  afterward  re- 
pented it.  They  set  out  dates,  cheese, 
bread  and  a  goolah  of  camel's  milk,  then 
insisted  upon  our  eating  and  drinking.  I 
had  had  many  and  varied  repasts,  but 
previously  the  line  had  been  drawn  at 
camel's  milk,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  not  yearned  for  it  since.  A  dinner  at 
Delmonico's  always  reminds  me  of  that 
feast — it  is  so  different. 

When  we  came  to  depart  they  escorted 
us  to  our  donkeys,  carrying  our  heavy 
game  bags,  and,  in  fact,  showing  their 
friendliness  in  every  possible  manner.  We 
had  a  long  ride  to  the  railway  station  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  after  what  might 
truthfully  be  called  an  eventful  day.  We 
had  bagged  125  quail,  about  thirty  hawks, 
seven  wild  ducks,  five  doves,  two  nimphs 
and  one  woman.  I  had  many  other  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  excursions  while  I  was  in 
that  country,  but  I  never  again  accepted 
an  invitation  from  David  Ross,  as  he 
made  matters  entirely  too  lively  for  one 
of  my  retiring  disposition. 
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VERY  Princeton 
man  has  the  op- 
portunity of  see- 
ing four  cane 
sprees  during  his 
college  course.  It 
being  a  contest 
between  the  "  un- 
der classes,"  he 
remembers  most 
vividly  those  in 
which  his  class 
took  part  in  the 
freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 
When  he  reaches  the  dignity  of  a  junior 
he  becomes  a  more  or  less  disinterested 
spectator,  while  as  a  senior  nothing  but 
the  impossibility  of  fallmg  asleep  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle  field  would  induce 
him  to  give  up  his  night's  repose  to 
witness  the  contest.  Neither  junior  nor 
senior  can  experience  the  excitement,  the 
fever  heat  of  enthusiasm,  which  they  felt 
when  as  "freshies"  or  as  "sophs"  they 
did  battle  for  class  honors  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  cane. 

The  managers  from  the  upper  classes 
having  made  the  selection  of  the  best 
three  men,  according  to  their  weight  and 
training,  from  each  of  the  belligerent 
classes,  and  having  coached  these  chosen 
competitors  night  after  night  in  secluded 
corners  of  the  campus,  have  given  to  each 
man  a  reassuring  nod  and  sage  advice 
about  being  "on  the  jump,"  to  remember 
the  tricks,  and  to  hang  to  the  cane,  what- 
ever happens.  The  night  appointed  for 
the  spree  has  come.  The  contestants  are 
waiting  in  the  rooms  of  their  friends  in 
AVitherspoon  Hall,  where  they  are  being 
talked  to  in  a  way  calculated  to  give  them 
the  cool  strength  of  nerve,  the  clear  head 
and  heightened  spirits  which,  united  with 
fearless  determination  and  the  best  physi- 
cal exertion,  must  bring  success  in  any 
athletic  contest.  There  are  six  of  them, 
for  there  will  be  three  contests,  a  light 
weight,  a  middle  weight  and  a  heavy 
weight. 

Out  of  doors  men  are  calling  to  one 
another  on  all  sides,  and  the  classes  are 
gathering  in  different  parts  of  the  cam- 
pus.     As    usual    on    such    occasions    the 


sophomores  make  themselves  masters  of 
ceremonies.  With  the  banging  of  drums 
and  the  blare  of  tin  horns  they  form 
themselves  in  a  long  line  and  go  forth 
upon  parade,  marching  in  double  file  be- 
neath the  elms  of  the  campus  and  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  singing  :  "  Here's 
to  Princeton  College,  drink  her  down," 
and  other  songs  that  have  been  sung  in 
American  colleges  time  out  of  mind.  The 
listeners  in  Witherspoon  Hall  hear  the 
reverberating  echoes  of 

Nassau,  Nassau  !     Ring  out  the  chorus  free  [ 
Nassau,  Nassau  !    Thy  jolly  sons  are  we  ! 

Cares  shall  be  forgotten, 

All  our  soi;rows  flung  away. 
While  we  are  marching  through  Princeton, 

The  singing  of  the  sophomores  dies 
away  in  the  clear  October  night,  and 
even  the  college  cheer  is  heard  faintly. 
Soon  their  voices  become  louder,  and  as 
the  head  of  the  procession  turns  a  corner 
of  Observatory  Hall  and  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  defiant  song  is  heard,  the  expec- 
tant freshmen,  who  have  been  waiting 
patiently  or  marching  on  the  campus,  are 
thrown  into  a  flurry  of  excitement.  They 
are  about  to  witness  a  contest  with  class 
honors  staked  in  the  issue,  but  unac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
its  details  they  wonder  what  will  be  the 
first  move  on  the  part  of  their  rivals,  the 
sophomores. 

The  classes  are  now  gathered  near  the 
campus  in  front  of  Witherspoon  Hall,  and 
"  Matt  "  Goldie,  the  proctor,  stands  close 
by  in  respectful  but  observing  silence.  A 
freshman  is  bold  enough  to  propose  a 
cheer  for  his  class,  but  the  voices  of  his 
classmates  are  drowned  amid  sophomoric 
groans  and  cries  of  "  Fresh  !  Fresh  !  " 
Many  pointed  jests  and  invectives  of  the 
milder  sort  come  from  both  classes  before 
the  event  begins. 

A  sophomore  asks :  "  Do  the  fresh- 
men know  their  color?"  His  own  class 
replies:  "Oh,  yes!"  "What  is  it?'/ 
"  Green  !  "  they  reply,  and  from  a  balcony 
on  "  Witherspoon "  a  blinding  blaze  of 
Greek  fire  glares  upon  the  scene.  The 
freshmen  try  again  to  cheer.  They  are 
hissed  to  silence.  One  of  them  asks  if 
"Duke"  Taylor  (a  sophomore)  has  gotten 
over  the  scare  he  had  when  he  was  hazed 
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by  being  put  upon  a  frail  and  sliaking  raft 
and  set  afloat  on  "  Jimmy's  Pond."  The 
sophomores  laugh  at  Duke's  expense,  but 
they  also  make  some  indignant  responses. 
They  shout,  in  confusion  :  "  That's  a 
honeyman  !  Freshman  !  Honeyman  ! 
Honeyman  !  "  This  is  a  word  of  Prince- 
ton coinage,  used  in  the  sense  of  "  That's 
an  old  story."  It  formerly  indicated  that 
simple  style  of  repartee  which  consists  in 
telling  an  assailant  "You're  another,"  or 
"  You  judge  others  by  yourself  ;  "  and  was 
so  named  after  a  man  in  a  bygone  class 
whose  wit  is  said  to  have  been  confined 
entirely  to  this  form.  He  has  built  him- 
self a  monument  "  more  lasting  than 
brass." 

Thus  invectives  and  jests  are  hurled 
from  side  to  side  until  the  two  light- 
weight contestants  appear,  ready  for  the 
spree.  A  large  ring  is  quickly  formed 
and  the  freshman  preceptor,  with  cap  in 
hand,  steps  forth  and  proposes  three 
cheers  for  their  champion.  They  are 
given  with  a  will.  The  sophomores  al- 
most simultaneously  cheer  for  theirs. 
Two  ulsters  are  thrown  aside,  and  two 
muscular  young  fellows,  each  weighing 
something  less  than  130  pounds,  clad  in 
jerseys  and  knickerbockers,  take  a  hickory 
stick  from  the  hand  of  the  referee,  and 
stepping  to  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  stu- 
dents grasp  it  horizontally  between  them. 
The  right  shoulder  of  each  man  is  placed 
firmly  against  that  of  his  opponent.  The 
right  hand  of  each  man  holds  an  end  of 
the  stick,  with  palm  and  fingers  outward  ; 
the  left  hand  has  the  "  inside  hold,"  with 
fingers  and  palm  down.  They  hold  the 
cane  near  the  right  knee,  which  is  some- 
what in  advance. 

There  is  a  call  from  the  circle  of  spec- 
tators of  "  Down  in  front !  "  as  those  in 
the  rear  rows  are  tip-toeing  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  two  men,  who  stand  ready  for 
the  struggle.  Then  all  is  quiet.  The 
moon  looks  down  serenely,  shedding  a 
soft  effulgence  around  this  midnight 
gathering,  the  buildings  and  the  trees. 
The  word  "  Go  !  "  comes  from  the  time- 
keeper. The  eager  students  bend  for- 
ward expectantly.  We  see  the  grasp  on 
the  cane  tighten  as  each  man  guards 
himself  for  any  surprise  from  his  oppo- 
nent. What  will  be  the  first  move?  The 
sophomore  has  some  plan  on  foot.  He 
pushes  the  freshman  backward  toward 
the  crowd  ;  then  persistently  round  and 
round  the  opening.  What  is  this  for  ? 
Once  he  tries  to  trip  him.     Ah  !     "  Look 


out  for  that,  freshman  !  "  But  the  fresh- 
man, on  the  alert,  has  avoided  him  nicely. 
The  sophomore  sees  that  he  is  wasting 
his  strength  in  this  manoeuvre,  for  the 
freshman  is  too  agile  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  back,  although  once  in  this  posi- 
tion the  cane  might  be  easily  torn  from 
his  grasp.  They  stand  for  a  moment 
and  the  sophomore's  grasp  relaxes  slight- 
ly after  his  exertion.  This  is  the  chance 
the  freshman  wanted.  With  a  sudden 
and  powerful  effort  he  pushes  his  oppo- 
nent from  him,  and,  raising  his  right  hand 
while  holding  his  left  closer  to  his  side, 
he  pulls  the  stick  quickly  toward  himself 
and  turns  face  about  to  the  left.  The 
cane  is  won  !  So  quickly  and  cleverly 
won  we  hardly  believe  it  ;  but  the  fresh- 
man holds  it  exultingly  above  his  head 
and  shouts  :  "  I  have  it  !  " 

The  freshman  faction  seem  to  have 
suddenly  gone  mad.  The  wild  and  tu- 
multuous shout  that  comes  from  their 
throats  would  do  justice  to  exultant 
fiends.  The  organized  cheer,  "  Hurrah, 
hurrah,  hurrah  !  Tiger  !  Siss,  boom,  ah  !  " 
is  echoed  from  side  to  side.  They  throw 
caps  into  the  air  and  dance  about  with 
frantic  joy.  The  sophomores  try  to 
throw  a  dose  of  salt  upon  all  this  "  fresh- 
ness "  by  lighting  the  Greek  fire;  but  it 
reveals  their  own  disappointed  faces  and 
the  triumph  of  their  enemies.  A  group 
of  students  are  seen  disappearing  among 
the  shadows,  carrying  on  their  shoulders 
the  light-weight  freshman,  who  waves 
the  cane  above  his  head  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  tries  to  save  himself 
from  falling. 

There  are  two  sprees  to  follow,  so  the 
ring  is  soon  again  formed.  The  sopho- 
mores, though  crestfallen,  are  still  confi- 
dent. The  discordant,  invective-flinging 
character  of  the  spectators  again  makes 
itself  manifest.  With  each  of  the  two 
middle-weight  contestants  rest  the  hopes 
of  his  classmates.  If  the  freshmen  suc- 
ceed in  this  spree  they  will  have  won  the 
contest.  The  sophomores  must  win  this 
cane  and  the  next  to  win  the  contest,  for 
out  of  the  three  canes  two  must  go  to 
either  side. 

The  freshmen  having  lauded  to  their 
utmost  their  light-weight  hero  and  grown 
weary  in  giving  cheers  for  the  referee, 
the  timekeeper,  and  even  for  the  proc- 
tor, make  the  old  walls  ring  again  as 
the  middle-weight  men  now  take  their 
positions,  with  the  cane  between  them. 
The  training  weight  of  these  men  is  be- 
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tween  130  and  160  pounds.  The  soph- 
omore, seeing  his  responsibility,  carries 
himself  with  calm  determination  ;  the 
freshman,  evidently  counting  upon  possi- 
bilities, has  an  easy  self  confidence.  The 
cheers  are  hushed,  and  at  the  word  from 
the  timekeeper  the  spree  begins.  Without 
sound  from  either  of  them  these  two  men 
stand  against  one  another  for  nearly  an 
hour,  keeping  firm  hold  of  the  cane,  the 
sophomore  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  opponent's  tricks  rather 
than  to  venture  any  of  his  own.  It  is  no- 
ticed, however,  that  he  rests  heavily  upon 
the  freshman's  right  arm,  and  the  right 
hand,  becoming  benumbed  and  helpless, 
he  pushes  gradually  from  the  end  of  the 
stick.  He  suddenly  twists  the  cane  from 
the  grasp  of  the  other  hand  and  walks 
away  with  the  cane  in  his  possession  in 
almost  helpless  exhaustion.  Only  those 
standing  near  could  see  how  he  had  ob- 
tained it.  The  others  saw  the  two  men 
separate — the  freshman  empty  handed. 

Fiends  are  let  loose  again.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  freshman  faction  is  this 
time  contrasted  with  the  delirious  joy  of 
the  sophomores. 

Each  class  has  now  won  a  cane.  The 
managers  make  haste  to  bring  out  the 
heavy-weight  men,  for  they  realize  that 
it  is  growing  late  and  that  the  spectators 
are  impatient  for  the  result.  There  is 
greater  unity  of  interest  in  the  third  spree 
for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  because  it  will 
decide  the  contest,  for  these  contestants 
are  well-known  men  in  their  respective 
classes.  The  most  popular  man  in  college 
is  he  who  is  a  student,  an  athlete  and 
a  "  good  fellow."  Such  are  these  men. 
They  are  powerfully  built  and  well 
matched  in  size  and  physical  courage. 
Success  must  therefore  come  through 
strategical  effort,  with  quickness  to  seize 
any  advantage  momentarily  offered. 

When  the  word  "  Go  !  "  is  heard  they 
hold  their  positions,  each  waiting  for  the 
other  to  make  the  first  move,  and  both 
upon  the  defensive.  They  walk  cautiously 
around  one  another.  The  freshman  tries 
the  "hip  throw,"  by  which  the  light- 
weight man  won  his  cane  ;  but,  failing  in 
this,  there  is  a  frantic  struggle  and  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  energy,  ending  by 
both  falling  to  the  ground,  still  clinging 
to  the  cane,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
the  cane  underneath  them.  They  re- 
main five  minutes  in  this  position,  and 
after  a  minute  of  intermission,  in  which 
their  hands    and  bruises   are  patted   and 


rubbed  like  juvenile  prize  fighters  in  their 
"corners"  between  the  "rounds,"  the 
cane  is  returned  to  them  and  they  take  a 
fresh  start.  Pushing,  hauling,  jerking  and 
twisting  follow  in  a  long  and  interesting 
succession.  Three  times  they  fall  upon 
the  ground,  and  after  each  fall  they  be- 
gin again,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  grasping  the  cane  between  them. 
Their  endurance  and  pluck  are  remark- 
able. 

The  clever  foiling  of  tricks  and  dodges, 
whenever  one  attempts  to  execute  them, 
attests  how  well  they  have  mastered 
the  science  of  the  contest,  while  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  of  the  onlookers 
are  evinced  by  watching  intently  every 
movement  and  by  occasional  outbursts  of 
applause.  There  is  a  moment  of  breath- 
less suspense  when  a  skillful  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  sophomore  makes  the 
freshman  lose  a  hand.  A  struggle  ensues. 
The  freshman  tries  to  regain  his  hold  and 
succeeds,  when  the  sophomore  has  fallen 
upon  his  knees  with  the  cane  in  front  of 
him  ;  but  the  freshman  is  leaning  upon 
the  sophomore's  back  and  has  his  arms 
around  the  sophomore's  body.  Success 
seems  now  easily  possible  to  either  of 
them.  The  spectators  grow  excited  and 
shout  advices.  "  Pull  him  over  back- 
ward "  some  say  to  the  freshman  ;  "  Keep 
him  down  where  he  is  for  five  minutes  "  a 
cautious  one  proposes.  They  retain  their 
relative  positions,  while  the  sophomore 
with  difficulty  gains  his  feet.  It  becomes 
a  simple  thing,  while  the  freshman  stands 
at  the  sophomore's  back,  grasping  the 
stick  with  his  arms  around  the  sopho- 
more's body,  for  the  sophomore  to  extend 
his  arms  and  push  the  cane  beyond  the 
freshman's  reach.  Thus  the  sophomore 
wins  it. 

Successful  partisanship  in  every  ques- 
tion that  divides  men  into  opposing 
masses  finds  an  easy  vent  for  enthusiasm  ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  occasion  when 
its  expression  is  more  vigorous  than  when 
a  body  of  college  students  is  victorious 
in  athletics.  People  who  have  seen  the 
yearly  football  match  between  Yale  and 
Princeton  or  the  Harvard-Yale  boat  race 
at  New  London  know  something  of  this 
enthusiasm.  Those  who  live  in  college 
towns  have  the  benefit  of  the  real  celebra- 
tion—  the  bonfires  at  midnight,  the  fan- 
tastic dance,  the  parading  and  speech 
making,  and,  alas,  revelries  often  carried 
to  excess. 

These  victorious    sophomores,    having 
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proven  their  muscular  superiority,  now 
awalcen  the  town  with  their  cheers,  drums 
and  fireworks.  The  freshmen  vanish  ut- 
terly. Lights  are  seen  in  their  dormitory 
windows,  but  these  soon  disappear  as 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  sweet  ob- 
livion of  sleep.  The  others  disperse,  walk- 
ing wearily  to  their  rooms.  The  cele- 
bration does  not  last  long,  for  the  sopho- 
mores are  too  thoroughly  tired  out  to  pro- 
long the  excitement. 


Such  is  the  cane  spree  at  Princeton,  the 
place  of  its  origin.  The  time  is  past  when 
a  sophomore  would  crouch  in  ambush  and 
await  the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
freshman  who  dared  carry  a  cane  upon 
the  campus,  and  thus  give  the  signal  for 
a  general  onset  and  resistance,  from  which 
a  stormy  battle  would  arise.  It  was  then 
a  melee  between  under -class  men;  it  is 
now  the  first  organized  athletic  contest  to 
which  the  undergraduate  is  introduced. 


B  Y-  G  O  N  E  S. 


I  SIT  before  my  cheerful  grate, 

And  while  the  sea  coal  burns 
Less  brightly  as  the  hour  grows  late, 

My  memory  backward  turns. 
Until  those  days  again  are  seen 

Which  youth  once  gave  to  me. 
When  Alice  Gray  was  seventeen, 

And  I  was  twenty-three. 

Sweet  Alice  !     When  her  fair  face  comes 

Into  my  waking  dreams. 
Each  feeling,  for  the  moment,  sums 

Its  happiness  in  themes 
Which  cluster  'round  that  village  green 

Familiar  once  to  me, 
When  she  was  only  seventeen. 

And  I  but  twenty-three. 

With  half-shut  lids  I  sit  and  muse 

Upon  those  by-gone  days  ; 
I  recollect  the  schemes  I'd  use. 

And  all  the  many  ways 
I  planned,  with  youthful  ardor  keen, 

To  reach  her  side — ah,  me  ! 
'Tis  long  since  she  was  seventeen. 

And  I  Avas  twenty-three. 

She  was  a  merry,  win"some  girl  ; 

Her  eyes  and  tresses  bright 
Kept  my  poor  brain  in  such  a  whirl 

I  hardly  slept  at  night. 
I  loved  sweet  Alice  then,  I  ween. 

And  she,  I'm  sure,  loved  me. 
When  she  was  just  turned  seventeen. 

And  I  was  twenty-three. 


I  nestle  in  my  easy  chair. 

I  watch  the  dying  flame  ; 
***** 

I  feel  a  soft  touch  on  my  hair, 

My  Mary  speaks  my  name. 
"  Robert,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

You  speak  no  word  to  me  ;  " — 
"  I'm  thinking  of  the  days,  dear  love, 

When  I  was  twenty-three." 

"  But,  darling,  you  seemed  almost  sad  !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  love  !  "  say  I  ; 
"■  If  any  sombre  look  I  had, 

'Tis  gone,  now  you  are  by. 
And  left  no  gloom  ;  my  heart's  true  queen, 

My  thoughts  ran  back,  you  see. 
To  one  who  was  but  seventeen 

When  I  was  twenty-three. 

"  So  let  me  clasp  your  hand,  my  pet. 

And  though  my  thoughts  range  far, 
We  know  there  is  not  one  regret 

That  things  are  as  they  are. 
Your  sweet  face  then  I'd  never  seen  ; 

How  much  were  lost  to  me 
Had  I  wed  her  at  seventeen 

When  I  was  twenty-three  !  " 

Her  eyes  with  sudden  joy  are  bright, 

Her  cheek  is  laid  on  mine. 
And  in  the  dim,  uncertain  light. 

Her  arms  my  neck  entwine. 
I  feel  her  rosy  blush  unseen, 

"  I  pardon  all"  says  she  ; 
•'  For  she  was  only  seventeen. 

And  you  but  twenty-three  !  " 

Charles  Hampton. 
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A    MILKMAN    OF   TERCEIRA. 


7TT  UCH  as  we 

have  done 
in  these 
latter  daj^s  for 
the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ubiqui- 
tous tourist  we 
have  not  as  yet 
provided  any  floating 
palaces  on  the  routes  to 
the  Azores.  This  is  due, 
as  a  humorous  critic  tells 
me,  "  partly  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  knows 
where  they  are,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  nowhere."  Well,  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  difficult  to  localize  a  scattered 
group  of  islands  in  mid  -  ocean,  several 
hundreds  of  miles  from  anywhere,  and 
only  appearing  as  dots  on  a  general  map 
of  the  world. 

But  the  size  and  character  of  those  nine 
ocean  counties  called  the  Azores  are  usu- 
ally complete  surprises  to  the  few  visitors 
who  wander  out  there  with  no  definite  ex- 
pectations. Even  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Madeira  and  Canary  groups 
had  scarcely  prepared  me  for  this  iiew 
field  of  exploration  when  I  proposed  it  to 
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Outing  as  an  eligible  one  for  some  fresh 
experiences  in  cycling.  That  I  should 
find  suitable  and  even  good  roads  was  to 
be  expected,  considering  the  engineering 
proficiency  I  had  seen  in  some  of  the  other 
islands. 

But  it  was  more  than  I  had  hoped 
for  to  discover  scores  of  miles  of  wheel- 
able  tracks  of  which  a  fair  proportion  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

The  route  not  yet  being  a  haunt  of 
Cunarders,  Red  Stars  or  German  Lloyds, 
my  only  chance  of  traversing  it  from  the 
European  side  was  by  a  coal  steamer 
from  Cardiff,  which, 
on  the  whole,  was 
preferable  to  the 
lengthy  and  indirect 
route  via  Lisbon. 
Hastening  down  to 
the  Welsh  seaport  on 
a  moist  and  dreary 
morning  from  Lon- 
don I  found  the  good 
ship  Alethea  reposing 
on  the  "  grid  "  out- 
side the  East  Bute 
Dock  and  apparently 
in  no  hurry  to  depart. 
The    experiences 
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of  the  four  succeeding  days,  until  that 
departure  occurred,  may  be  passed  over 
as  a  mere  average  exercise  of  patience. 
Such  experiences  have  to  be  taken  (in 
this  case  literally)  cum  grano — not  of  salt, 
but  of  black  diamond.  Their  history  is 
comprised  in  the  words  "  coal  dust."  I 
think  that  had  the  maker  of  my  machine 
been  present  to  witness  its  embarkation 
and  seen  its  case  deposited  under  the 
Alethea's  hatchway,  on  the  flank  of  a 
mountain  of  Welsh  coal,  he  must  have 
wept  grimy  tears  amid  the  dust  of  ages. 
Down  it  went  with  a  run,  but  happily 
reached  its  berth  uninjured  ;  and  this  is 
what  may  fitly  be  described  as  the  drop 
scene  of  my  excursion. 

The  voyage  covered  six  days,  varied 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  sea  life  ;  and 
it  was  at  midnight  that  we  first  sighted 
the  light  on  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Mi- 
chaels. 

I  know  of  few  things  more  enjoyable 
than  thus  approaching  a  new  coast  at  sun- 
rise ;  skirting  along  its  unknown  shores 
as  the  sleepy  light  picks  out  mountain  and 
wood,  ravine  and  torrent  ;  and  the  little 
white  houses  and  villages  nestle  among 
them — types  of  a  celestial  tranquility  after 
the  tumult  of  the  great  cities  across  the 
sea.  I  remember  how,  with  the  delight- 
ful sense  of  curiosity  and  interest,  I 
brought  the  map  on  deck  at  4  o'clock  ; 
how  we  made  out  that  this  was  Lomba 
Gorda  and  that  Agua  Retorta,  buried  in 
their  mountain  clefts  ;  that  here  was  Po- 
voagao,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  island, 
and  there  the  little  port  of  Ribeira  Quente 
—  the  gateway  to  the  mysterious  Valley 
of  the  Furnas  ;  that  now  we  were  passing 
Villafranca  with  its  curious  crater  island 
a  mile  off  shore  ;  and  now  the  long  line  of 
Azoa  de  Pao  and  Alagoa,  as  finally  the 
church  towers  of  Ponta  Delgada  crept  out 
on  the  horizon. 

It  was  8  o'clock  when  the  beat  of  the 
engines  ceased  at   last  at  the  mouth  of 


j_         the  harbor  and  the  anchor  was  dropped 
'™-'        within  full  view  of 

THE    METROPOLIS    OF    ST.    MICHAELS. 

A  bright  sunny-looking  town  ;  thorough- 
ly Portuguese  in  the  matter  of  most  of  the 
public  works  and  buildings  being  either  un- 
finished or  out  of  repair,  but  nevertheless 
a  decidedly  livelier  place  than  I  expected 
to  see  in  these  little  known  islands.  It 
boasts  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a 
theatre  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  minor 
London  ones,  a  stately  new  hospital  and 
a  fine  breakwater.  Likewise  a  custom 
house,  which  no  visitor  who  has  had  to  go 
through  the  experience  of  landing  any 
exceptional  baggage  is  ever  likely  to  for- 
get. I  should  be  unwilling  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  my  Portuguese  friends, 
who  are  often  not  to  blame  personally 
for  what  they  have  to  do  officially.  So 
I  am  only  inviting  the  commiseration  of 
my  countrymen  when  I  tell  how  the  pre- 
cious case  containing  the  Cripper  was 
pounced  upon  and  immured  ;  how  I  was 
dismayed  at  hearing  it  would  take  at 
least  three  days  to  clear  ;  how,  during  those 
days,  I  had  to  ascend  upward  through 
the  whole  ladder  of  officialism,  from  the 
entering  clerk  to  the  chief,  arguing,  im- 
ploring, remonstrating  and  despairing  ; 
how,  after  lengthy  consultation  of  the 
schedule,  nobody,  from  the  chief  down- 
ward, knew  what  to  call  it  or  under  what 
class  to  admit  it  ;  how  it  was  finally  and 
irrevocably  decided  to  be  "a  carriage," 
and  therefore  subject  to  an  unheard  -  of 
ad  valorem  duty  ;  how  the  English  con- 
sul, Mr.  William  Reed,  took  up  my  cause 
right  valiantly,  and  backed  my  argument 
by  a  personal  visit  to  the  authority ; 
how  the  said  authority  proved  courteous 
but  adamantine,  and  how  the  matter  was 
at  last  achieved  by  my  depositing  the  said 
unheard-of  duty  in  the  treasury,  to  be  re- 
covered at  the  end  of  my  visit.  A  clear 
week  elapsed  before  I  was  finally  put  in 
possession  of  my  steed  and  ready  for  work. 

The  case  was  suspended  on  a  pole  and 
conveyed  to  my  quarters  by  two  men, 
who  reminded  me  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Bible  picture,  bringing  home  the  bunch 
of  grapes  from  Canaan.  Even  now  my 
troubles  were  not  quite  over,  as  the  gen- 
eral public  showed  such  a  determination 
to  witness  the  unpacking  in  the  entrance 
lobby  of  the  Azorean  Hotel  that  they  had 
to  be  forcibly  excluded.  However,  in 
half  an  hour  we  were  ready  for  a  trial 
trio,  and    the  principal    plaza    of    Ponta 
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Delgada  was  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory traversed  by  the  wheels  of  a  modern 
tricycle. 

THE    SEVEN    CITIES. 

It  would  fill  a  good  many  more  of  these 
pages  than  the  most  patient  of  readers 
would  care  to  turn  over  were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  almost  daily  excursions 
here,  there  and  everywhere  which  the 
long  and  lovely  Azorean  summer  invited, 
and  the  endless  incidents  and  experiences, 
more  or  less  droll  and  interesting,  which 
accompanied  them.  The  mere  fact  of  cy- 
cle riding  in  a  country  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  halt  anywhere  within  hail  of  a 
village  without  being  instantly  surrounded 
by  half  the  population — or  in  some  cases 
the  whole  of  it  —  was  quite  enough  to  fill 
half  a  dozen  note  books  in  as  many  weeks. 

When  I  recall  many  a  score  of  such 
halts  in  remote  places  —  the  hushed  whis- 
pers of  the  multitude  as  they  crowded 
round  to  thumb  the  tyres  and  exclaim,  un- 
der their  breath,  "  Borrach^  borrach  !  " 
(India  rubber)  and  their  exuberant  de- 
light with  the  shining  campainha  (bell), 
I  am  puzzled  what  to  tell  or  leave  untold. 
Let  me  therefore  pass  on  to  a  special  trip 
which  included  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble localities  in  its  way  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

The  Azores  are  entirely  of  volcanic 
origin.  Not  a  particle  of  them  but  has 
been  hoisted  up  from  the  ocean  bed  by 
the  explosions  and  convulsions  of  past 
days,  on  the  great  zone  of  volcanic  en- 
ergy that  runs  north  and  south  through 


the  Atlantic  from  Greenl  nd  to  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  To  give  a  general  idea,  I 
should  mention  that  they  lie  530  miles 
northwest  of  the  Madeira  group,  and 
comprise  nine  islands,  all  inhabited  and 
placed  at  distances  varying  from  five  to 
120  miles  apart.  Only  one  of  the  other 
islands  is  in  sight  from  St.  Michaels,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  forty- 
five  miles  long. 

To  this  volcanic  action  is  due  the  won- 
derful natural  scenery  to  be  found  among 
the  islands  by  those  who  care  to  go  and  look 
for  it.  St.  Michaels  contains  three  great 
central  craters  —  the  "  Seven  Cities,"  the 
Lagoa  do  Fogo  and  the  Furnas  Valley. 
The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect example  in  the  world  of  what  geol- 
ogists call  a  "basal  wreck" — that  is  to 
say,  the  skirts  of  what  was  once  a  vast 
conical  mountain,  of  which  the  upper  part 
has  been  blown  away  by  later  eruptions, 
leaving  the  circular  base  remaining.  In 
this  instance  the  crater  so  formed  is  no 
less  than  seven  miles  round  and  1,000  feet 
deep,  containing  within  it  four  smaller 
craters,  two  noble  lakes,  cultivated  fields, 
woods,  roadways,  and  a  village  of  consid- 
erable size.  Who  can  have  been  the  first 
settlers  in  this  extraordinary  scene  history 
fails  to  tell,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  country  so  free  from  the  occa- 
sional shocks  of  earthquake  which  at  long 
intervals  still  visit  the  island. 

The  western  road  at  the  time  of  my 
trip  was  in  admirable  order,  though  I 
must  admit   that   this   is  not   always    the 
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case  with  Azorean  roads.  It  follows  the 
coast,  passing  through  the  little  village 
of  Reloa,  renowned  for  some  mysterious 
caves  which  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding,  and  for  about  six  miles  gives  one 
some  pretty  stiff  work  against  collar. 
But  this  is  fully  recompensed  by  the 
grand  cliff  views  as  the  road  ascends  and 
the  anxious  curiosity  excited  by  the  great 
rampart  of  the  "  Seven  Cities  "  closing  in 
the  view  to  the  right.  The  blue  Atlantic 
glitters  in  the  sun  below  and  stretches 
away  south  for  thousands  of  miles  with- 
out a  break.  On  topping  the  hill  above 
Feteiras,  the  next  village,  a  dismount  be- 
comes necessary,  as  the  descent  is  such 
that  the  boldest  rider  and  the  best  of 
brakes  would  probably  make  a  disaster  of 
it  between  them.  It  is  reached  at  last, 
and  here  the  machine  must  be  consigned 
to  the  care  of  a  native  friend,  who  can  be 
trusted  to  lock  it  up  and  guard  it  jeal- 
ously from  the  infinite  curiosity  of  the 
villagers,  who  pursue  it  to  the  last  minute. 
An  easy  walk  of  another  mile  brings 
one  to  the  offshoot  from  the  road  by 
which  commences  the  actual  ascent  of 
"  Sete  Cidades."  This  confronts  the 
visitor  with  a  good  hour's  steady  climb- 
ing up  a  declivity  never  to  be  scaled  by 
the  cycle  until  some  new  motive  power 
comes  into  vogue.  The  track  winds 
through  the  lovely  little  hamlet  of 
Lomba  da   Cruz,  and   then  up  the  moun- 


tain ridge  bearing  that  name.  A  long, 
toilsome  climb,  but  with  a  marvelous  re- 
ward awaiting  the  climber  at  the  summit. 
The  track  twists  through  deep  cuts  in  the 
pumice  banks,  lined  with  gorse  and 
heather,  and  at  last  reaches  a  point 
which  looks  decidedly  "toppish."  The 
toiler  pauses  to  regain  breath  for  a  few 
minutes,  still  seeing  nothing  but  the 
wild  ridges  of  moorland  and  mountain 
around.  Then  he  takes  half  a  dozen 
steps  forward,  and — ah  ! 

Cast  yourself  down  on  the  smooth 
sward  and  be  silent.  Few  people  care  to 
attempt  any  rhapsodizing  over  that  sub- 
lime prospect,  and  they  do  wisely.  For 
the  first  sight  of  the  "  Seven  Cities " 
crater  is  a  thing  that  the  least  impres- 
sionable traveler  can  never  forget. 
Neither  art  nor  literature  will  ever  de- 
pict it  as  it  is  ;  and  if  the  reader  feels 
inclined  to  pay  me  out  for  dragging  him 
in  imagination  up  two  thousand  feet  of 
mountain  in  order  to  show  him  some- 
thing indescribable  I  can  only  beg  of 
him  to  wait  and  live  in  hopes  that  fate 
has  it  in  store  for  him  to  visit  the  scene 
himself  and  receive  the  lifelong  impres- 
sion it  can  hardly  fail  to  make. 

THE    LAKE    OF    FIRE    AND     THE    VALLEY    OF 
CAVERNS. 

Two  more  charming  and  tranquil  spots 
than  those  which  bear  these  awe-inspiring 
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names  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to 
visit,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
their  beauty  in  the  wide  world.  The 
former  designation  (Lagoa  do  Fozo)  un- 
avoidably suggests  certain  Scriptural 
reminiscences.  I  found  it,  however,  to 
be  a  lake  of  water,  at  least  in  its  present 
stage  of  being,  whatever  may  be  its  his- 
tory in  the  past  or  its  destiny  in  the 
future.  For  the  other  stirring  title  (Valle 
das  Furnas)  there  is  undoubtedly  some, 
though  a  small,  justification  —  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

In  C5''cling  at  this  season  (August)  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  noonday  sun  by  an 
early  start ;  and,  thanks  to  the  provident 
friend  who  caused  me  to  import  an 
"Etna"  into  this  land  of  craters,  I  am 
enabled  to  manufacture  an  independent 
breakfast  at  5  o'clock  and  put  myself  en 
route  soon  afterward.  How  much  is  lost 
to  those  who  miss  the  hours  of  sunrise 
here  no  words  can  tell.  A  summer  morn- 
ing in  the  Azores  makes  life  indeed 
worth  living.  My  route  eastward  from 
Punta  Delgada  lay  for  some  distance 
through  a  seemingly  interminable  street, 
the  road  keeping  near  the  shore  for  some 
few  miles  until  the  village  of  Alagoa  is 
passed.  So  far  the  run  is  uneventful  save 
for  the  occasional  frightful  shaves  of  run- 
ning down  children,  who  throughout  the 
world  have  conspired  to  pop  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  just  when  it  seems 
clearest.     That   I   have    not    yet    had    to 


attend  an  inquest  on  an  Azorean  infant  is 
due  only  to  good  luck  combined  with 
frantic  good  management. 

In  giving  warning  of  one's  approach 
some  regard  is  necessary  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  people.  The  Portuguese 
peasant  invariably  walks  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  and  is  usually  the  bearer  of  either 
a  huge  faggot  of  brushwood  or  a  twenty- 
foot  log,  these  being  carried  ladderwise 
across  the  shoulder.  On  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  bell  behind  him  his  first  act 
is  to  stop  and  turn  slowly  around  to  see 
what  is  up,  thereby  bringing  the  said  log 
or  faggot  right  athwart  the  roadway,  like 
a  big  turnstile,  and  making  it  twice  as 
difficult  to  pass  as  before.  Then  (to  do 
him  justice)  he  moves  cautiously  to  one 
side,  and  you  are  pursued  by  the  sound 
of  his  ejaculated  admiration  or  hearty 
laughter,  as  the  spirit  may  move  him.  If 
he  is  driving  a  country  cart  and  has  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  mule  knows  the 
road  his  custom  is  to  get  in  and  go  to 
sleep  and  leave  the  animal  to  steer  its 
own  course.  This  is  not  figurative.  On 
one  occasion  I  met  a  string  of  four  such 
carts  —  all  the  drivers  coiled  up  in  them 
sound  asleep.  One  of  the  mules  (a  rare 
occurrence  Avith  these  beasts)  shied  into 
the  hedge  and  subsequently  dragged  the 
cart  out  again  and  resumed  its  journey 
without  any  interruption  to  the  innocent 
slumbers  of  its  master. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  morninp-'s 
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fun  than  that  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
affording  to  the  quaint  but  excitable  little 
village  of  Azoa  do  Pao,  about  ten  miles 
farther  on.  It  is  beautifully  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  round  crater  -  topped  hill 
clothed  with  maize  and  sweet-potato  fields 
up  to  its  lips  as  well  as  inside  the  hollow. 
The  whole  place  turned  out  in  force  and 
accompanied  me  in  swarms  as  I  went  off 
up  a  by  street  to  sketch  a  curious  old 
stone  levada,  or  water  course,  which  I 
knew  of.  They  watched  this  process  with 
profound  curiosity  and  ceaseless  chatter, 
in  the  midst  of  which  ever  and  anon  I 
could  catch  the  everlasting  word  borracha 
(India  rubber).  In  fact  so  marked  is  the 
impression  made  on  the  local  mind  by  the 
cycle  tyres  that  among  the  various  ex- 
tempore titles  I  have  had  the  honor  to  ac- 
quire here  that  of  O  senhor  da  borrac/i"  (the 
gentleman  of  the  india  rubber)  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent.  Finding  a  straight 
street  of  some  300  yards,  with  an  agree- 
able incline  and  excellent  surface,  I  took 
occasion  to  indulge  the  evident  eagerness 
of  the  youth  of  Azoa  do  Pao  to  race  the 
carril.  They  "  toed  a  line  "  with  me, 
and  such  a  rush  and  tumble  as  we  had  up 


and  down  that  street    for    half   an    hour 
Azoa  do  Pao  certainly  never  saw  before. 

All  hands  were  thoroughly  pumped 
with  racing  and  laughter,  and  only  one 
wiry  shrimp  of  a  lad  —  evidently  the  ath- 
lete of  the  village — had  the  pluck  to  ac^ 
company  me  up  the  steep  hill  beyond  it, 
giving  me  a  handy  lift  with  the  machine. 
A  sharp,  downward  run  of  a  mile  over  a 
dusty  and  uneasy  road  then  brought  me 
to  the  praia,  or  beach,  where  the  road 
skirts  the  sea  beneath  sun-scorched  cliffs 
of  pumice  ash  for  another  mile.  At  a 
lovely  little  hamlet,  nestling  in  a  ravine, 
here  commences  the  ascent  to  the  "  Lake 
of  Fire,"  which  must  be  visited  a  pe,  as 
the  track  is  only  a  donkey  road,  and 
the  ascent  pretty  stiff.  For  a  couple 
of  miles  the  path  winds  upward  amid 
woodland  scenery  and  exquisite  cascades, 
scarcely  equaled  even  in  Madeira.  At 
some  points  the  luxuriant  masses  of  pale- 
blue  blossom  on  the  native  hydrangea  are 
alone  worth  the  trip  to  behold.  Of  the 
endless  variety  of  natural  beauties  both 
on  this  and  other  tracks  in  St.  Michaels 
space  fails  me  here  to  attempt  any  ade- 
quate picture.    I  can  only  assure  the  lover 
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of  scenery  that  many  months  might  be 
spent  in  traversing  this  island  before  he 
could  exhaust  its  resources  in  lake  and 
mountain,  in  forest  and  stream  and  moor- 
land. 

On  quitting  the  wood  the  path  pro- 
ceeds by  the  bed  of  the  stream  between 
jagged  hills  of  the  peculiar  savage  wild- 
ness  so  characteristic  of  volcanic  forma- 
tions. Another  mile  or  so  of  rough  walk- 
ing brings  one  out  suddenly  upon  the 
noble  "  Lake  of  Fire  " — a  reproduction  on 
a  much  larger  scale  of  one  of  the  Cumber- 
land tarns.  It  is  not  wooded,  but  its 
mountain  walls  are  covered  with  heather 
and  mosses.  On  the  opposite  beach  a 
whole  regiment  of  sea  birds  can  be  de- 
scried taking  their  leisure  on  the  margin 
of  the  clear  water  and  their  wild  queru- 
lous calling  as  they  cross  hither  and 
thither  on  the  wing  sets  off  the  intense 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  place.  There 
could  be  no  more  delightful  pastime  than 
to  camp  for  a  week  or  so  near  this  be- 


witching scene  and  explore  its  mountain 
ridges  and  mysterious  caves.  From  the 
north  shore  a  narrow  sand  spit  runs  out, 
connecting  it  with  a  rocky  peninsula, 
which,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  is  the 
very  model  of  a  miniature  Gibraltar.  One 
looks  almost  instinctively  for  the  narrow 
town  skirting  its  shores  and  for  the  white 
houses  of  a  toy  Algegiras  across  the  ad- 
joining bay.  But  we  must  hie  back  to 
the  main  road,  for  my  destination  was  a 
still  grander  lake,  a  still  more  wonderful 
and  interesting  vale. 

At  the  fifth  league  from  "the  city"  I 
entered  the  dead-alive  little  town  of  Villa- 
franca,  where  the  world  seems  to  sleep 
by  day,  and  even  borrach  was  only  to  be 
heard  in  dreamy  whispers  as  the  cycle 
paused  by  the  fountain.  An  afternoon 
was  devoted  here  to  visiting  the  re- 
nowned garden  of  Senhor  Sebastiano  de 
Canto,  a  resident  member  of  a  well-known 
family,  the  origin  of  whose  name  is  said, 
curiously  enough,  to  identify  it  with  the 
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English  county  of  Kent.  This  gentle- 
man was  introduced  to  me  as  a  literary 
student  of  some  note  in  his  generation  ; 
and,  amid  the  romantic  loveliness  of  his 
semi-tropical  plantation,  he  beguiled  a 
couple  of  hours  for  me  with  his  highly- 
entertaining  critical  comments  upon  Eng- 
lish manners  and  politics,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  was  personally  unac- 
quainted with  either  the  country  or  lan- 
guage. To  study  one's  countrymen  thus 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  real  '*  for- 
eigner "  who  regards  us  with  a  shrewd 
and  naive  impartiality  is  an  experience 
which  I  have  never  failed  to  find  instruc- 
tive and  refreshing.  Whether  my  subse- 
quent night's  sojourn  in  the  Villafranca 
hospederia  (inn)  was  equally  so  remains 
open  to  question.  A  maize-leaf  mattress 
on  a  board  floor  may  possibly  be  found 
instructive  in  some  respects,  but  here  the 
parallel  ends.  I  have  a  keen  recollection 
of  having  watched  a  white  kitten,  appar- 
ently playing  about  the  floor  with  a  small 
mouse.  After  some  time  I  became  struck 
with  the  peculiar  rapidity  of  this  mouse's 
movements  in  its  efforts  to  "  clear  out." 
A  closer  inspection  proved  the  supposed 
mouse  to  be  an  enormous  cockroach,  and 
I  retired  to  my  lowly  couch  with  propor- 
tionately livelier  prospects  of  repose. 
But  there,  what  would  a  Portuguese  dom- 
icile be  without  its  domestic  pets  ? 

The  next  day's  work  called  for  another 
early  start,  as  my  previous  acquaintance 
with  this  road  warned  me  that  on  leaving 
Villafranca  there  was  an  unmitigated  rise 
to  be  faced  for  upward  of  six  miles,  much 
of  which  could  not — or  at  any  rate  would 


not — be  ridden.  Picking  up  the  machine 
at  the  house  of  Senhor  de  Canto,  who  had 
kindly  found  it  lodging,  I  started  ahead 
before  the  sun  was  strong,  but  neverthe- 
less was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
basted  sirloin  by  the  time  the  summit  was 
reached.  Through  ravine  after  ravine  the 
road  winds  up  and  up  until  at  last,  at 
a  height  of  nearly  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  descent  commences  into  the 
Valley  of  Furnas.  Here  again  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery  compels  notice, 
but  in  St.  Michaels  cela  va  sans  dire,  for  I 
do  not  know  an  unlovely  spot  in  the  isl- 
and ;  nature  has  done  all  the  gardening. 
The  Lake  of  Furnas  recalls  in  some  de- 
gree the  northern  end  of  Derwentwater  ; 
and  herein  is  the  vast  advantage  of  the 
Azores  over  all  the  other  West  Atlantic 
islands,  none  of  which  can  boast  even 
the  semblance  of  a  lake.  The  rapid 
descent  of  three  miles  is  scarcely  such 
choice  riding  as  might  be  expected,  the 
curves  and  twists  being  so  sharp  and  fre- 
quent that  a  smart  lookout  has  to  be  kept 
in  order  to  avoid  a  header  over  one  of  the 
previously-mentioned  faggots.  The  road 
sweeps  round  a  complete  semi-circuit  of 
the  lake,  and  finally  dodging  through 
another  ridge  drops  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Furnas  proper.  Here,  in  the  centre  of 
the  straggling  village,  I  pulled  up  at  the 
Plotel  Furnenso,  where  Senhor  Geroni- 
mo  received  me  cordially  ;  and  of  course 
the  Cripper  was  instantly  the  cynosure 
of  a  new  set  of  excited  and  wondering 
eyes.  The  run  from  Villafranca  is  but 
twelve  miles,  but  it  involves  the  work  of 
fifty  on  an  average  road. 


To  be  continued. 


A  FOOTBALL  IDYL. 


"  Can  anyone  tell,  can  an}^one  guess, 
By  outward  sense  or  by  mental  aid. 

The  strange  inconsistence  that  seems  to  possess 
The  beautiful  soul  of  a  beautiful  maid  ?  " 


She  was  as  fair  as  a  day  in  June 

In  the  rosy  flush  of  its  sun-kissed  dawn  ; 
She  was  as  sweet  as  a  wood-bird's  tune, 

She  was  as  shy  as  the  startled  fawn. 


She  was  as  gentle  as  summer  skies, 

And  timid  as  ring  doves  that  swerve  and  start 
The  sound  of  a  taunt  would  dim  her  eyes. 

The  sight  of  a  blow  would'  break  her  heart. 


With  horrible  dread  and  a  burning  shame — 
For  well  I  knew  how  her  tears  would  flow — 

I  took  her  one  day  to  a  football  game. 

Since  her  innocent  ignorance  pleaded  to  go. 


The  rushers  came  up,  the  rushers  went  down  ; 

They  tackled  and  fought  while  the  half  backs  ran 
There  were  bruises  and  cuts  from  head  to  crown, 

And  blood  on  the  face  of  every  man. 


There  was  thumping  and  kicking  and  sonorous  thud, 
And  somersaults  turned  in  the  earth  and  air,' 

And  scrimmages  down  in  the  dust  and  mud 

As  the  shock  of  the  battle  rolled  here  and  there. 


I  trembled  to  think  of  my  darling's  woe, 
I  trembled  to  look  at  her  face,  so  white, 

'Till  I  heard  her  shout,  "  What  a  lovely  throw  !  " 
And  her  lips  were  red  and  her  eyes  were  bright. 


She  danced  like  a  Moenad,  she  laughed,  she  sang  ; 

Her  cheeks  flamed  high  with  a  Harvard  flush, 
And — this  was  the  last  and  the  sharpest  pang — 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  centre  rush  ! 


"  Can  anyone  tell,  can  anyone  guess, 

By  bodily  sense  or  by  mental  aid. 
The  strange  inconsistence  that  seems  to  possess 

The  beautiful  soul  of  a  beautiful  maid?" 


M.  E.  Blake. 


FISHING  ON  THE  ICE  IN  THE  SEA  OF  AZOFF. 


BY    C.    A.    P.    TALBOT. 


ISHING  in  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  was 
ancient  pastime, 
and  the  glories  of  it 
were  chanted  by 
Herodotus  and  other 
historians.  Though  I 
have  not  read  it  my- 
self, I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  Strabo 
states  that  the  fish 
from  the  delta  of  the 
Tanais  (Don)  was  an 
important  article  of 
commerce  to  Rome  and 
Greece  ;  so,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  many  a 
Roman  epicure  and  Greek  gourmand  has 
probably  smacked  his  lips  over  Russian 
caviare  and  fried  sterlet,  washed  down  with 
a  cup  of  Falernian  or  Samian  wine,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Whether  these  ancient  folk 
fished  on  the  ice  in  the  winter  or  not  I 
don't  know,  but  I  dare  say  they  did,  and 
it  may  be  that  some  of  their  customs  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  fisher- 
men. 

Before  commencing  the  subject  of  the 
ice  fishing  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short 
description  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  its 
surroundings,  to  enable  a  better  idea  to 
be  formed  of  the  fishing  operations  here- 
inafter described. 

The  Sea  of  Azoff  is  by  no  means  a 
beautiful  or  picturesque  sea  from  any 
point  of  view.  Its  shores  as  a  rule  are 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  its  water,  in- 
stead of  partaking  of  that  deep  blue  or 
azure  color  which  one  generally  associ- 
ates with  the  rolling  deep,  reminds  one 
more  of  the  homely  pea  soup,  so  that 
when  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern,  from  the 
sameness  of  color,  where  the  sea  ends  and 
the  land  begins.  It  may,  in  reality,  be 
described  as  the  opening  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Don,  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  Russia,  as  everyone  knows,  which 
empties  into  the  sea  at  the  northeast 
part,  and  hence,  I  think,  the  muddy  color. 
The  water  is  more  or  less  brackish,  and 
when  the  Don  is  high  in  the  springtime 
and  the  floods  are  out  from  melted  snow 
it  is  almost  fresh  in  the  Bay  of  Taganrog, 


which  is  near  the  delta,  and  even  further 
down.  The  water  in  this  bay,  however, 
is  used  at  all  times  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Taganrog  for  washing  purposes  and  is 
drunk  by  the  peasants.  The  northeast 
wind  has  a  great  effect  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  as,  being  very  shallow,  the  wind 
drives  the  salt  water  back,  leaving  the 
ground  or  mud  exposed  for  a  considerable 
extent,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  a 
small  vessel,  drawing  but  four  or  five  feet 
of  water,  cannot  proceed  from  Taganrog 
to  the  roads  where  the  larger  ships  are 
obliged  to  lie. 

This  shallowness  and  brackish  nature 
of  the  water,  combined  with  its  exposure 
to  the  bitter  cold  winds,  cause  the  Sea  of. 
Azoft'  to  freeze  over  very  quickly,  so  that 
the  frost  of  one  or  two  nights  only  will 
be  sufficient  to  stop  all  navigation.  I 
have  seen  men  walking  on  ice  where  was 
water  the  day  before.  The  sea  generally 
freezes  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  forms  a  safe  highway  between 
towns  on  opposite  shores,  and  it  is  quite 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  peasants  com- 
ing to   and   returninof  from  market  with 
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long-  strings  of  sledges,  meandering  in 
single  file  across  the  white  expanse  of 
snow  and  ice,  the  shaggy  little  horses 
trotting  along  at  a  steady  jog  trot  in  the 
demurest  manner  possible.  The  sea  be- 
gins to  freeze  soonest  near  Taganrog,  the 
extreme  northeast,  generally  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  navigation  remains 
closed  till  the  end  of  March,  during 
which  time  the  fishermen  have  to  secure 
their  livelihood  by  fishing  through  the 
ice,  and  this  process  I  will  endeavor  to 
describe. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  is  thick  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  men,  their  sledges 
and  horses,  the  fishermen  assemble  in 
large  numbers  at  that  part  of  the  sea  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  fishing  ground. 
The  locality  usually  chosen  is  about  forty 
to  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Taganrog  or 
between  the  town  of  Marinpolonthe  north 
coast  and  Yeisk  on  the  south.  The  differ- 
ent limits  of  the  ice  to  be  used  by  the 
owners  of  the  nets  are  then  portioned  out 
by  the  recognized  authorities.  These 
nets  or  seines  vary  considerably  in  size, 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  length 
to  nearly  a  verst  (i,i66  yards).  Some  are 
owned  and  worked  by  the  owner  himself, 
he  supplying  his  men,  generally  some 
twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  with  heavy 
boots  and  thick  gloves.  Others  are  work- 
ed on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  again 
a  third  way  is  that  one  man,  perhaps  a 
landed  proprietor,  owns  the  net  and  lets 
it  out  to  the  fishermen,  receiving  in  return 
a  share  of  the  profits. 

The  first  operation  consists  of  making 
the  holes  in  the  ice,  which  is  done  with 
a  piece  of  iron  four  feet  long  and  three 
and  one-half  inches  broad,  pointed  at  the 
end  and  something  the  shape  of  a  huge 
carving  knife  with  a  round  wooden 
handle.  These  holes  are  square  and 
about  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  made  about  twenty  feet 
apart.  When  they  are  all  completed  they 
form  a  figure  which  resembles  the  outline 
of  the  old  straw  beehive.  Where  the 
door  of  the  hive  would  be  a  hole  is  cut 
ten  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad,  through 
which  the  net  is  eventually  hauled,  and  a 
few  feet  from  it,  on  the  inside,  a  narrow 
semicircular  strip  is  made,  convex  side 
inward,  which  is  used  by  the  two  oldest 
hands  while  the  net  is  being  hauled,  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  it  near  the  ground 
by  means  of  two  long  poles  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  manner  in  which  the  net  is  passed 


round  under  the  ice  is  very  ingenious. 
The  start  is  made  from  a  large  hole  at 
the  apex  of  the  inclosed  space,  the  two 
ends  of  the  net  being  taken  in  opposite 
directions.  The  end  of  the  rope  attached 
to  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  point  of  a 
long  pole,  which  is  passed  under  the  ice, 
and  by  means  of  a  shorter  pole,  with  iron 
grips  at  the  end,  it  is  worked  along  to  the 
nearest  small  hole.  Here  the  long  pole 
is  caught  hold  of,  directed  toward  and 
worked  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  distance  has  been  traversed,  the 
net,  of  course,  being  dragged  from  hole 
to  hole.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  net 
is  very  well  buoyed  with  small  blocks  of 
wood. 

As  soon  as  the  centre  of  the  base  line 
(the  ten  -  foot  hole)  has  been  reached,  the 
men  catch  hold  of  the  end  ropes  of  the 
net  and  the  hauling  commences.  The 
ropes  are  crossed,  the  right-hand  team 
pulling  the  net  from  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  inclosure,  and  vice  versa,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  hauling  even  distinctive 
marks  are  fastened  on  the  rope  of  the 
net,  so  if  one  team  has  worked  quicker 
than  the  other  they  have  to  wait  till  the 
corresponding  mark  on  the  other  side 
turns  up.  The  way  the  hauling  was  done 
interested  me,  as  being  so  simple  and  yet 
so  effective.  Each  man  has  a  short  piece 
of  rope  attached  to  a  band  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  old  netting  passed  over  one  shoul- 
der. At  the  end  of  this  rope  is  a  short 
length  of  chain  passing  through  and  fas- 
tened to  a  small  but  thick  collar  of  wood. 
When  he  wanted  to  haul  he  hit  under  the 
rope  of  the  net  with  his  bit  of  rope,  the 
collar  piece  swung  round,  at  once  got 
hitched  in  the  chain,  and  he  had  secured 
a  splendid  grip,  and  away  he  pulled  for 
twenty  yards  or  so,  dropped  the  net,  came 
back  and  began  again. 

In  the  centre  of  the  net  is  a  large 
pocket  or  bag  made  of  a  smaller  mesh, 
into  which  the  fish  gradually  retire  as  the 
net  is  being  hauled.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
pears the  last,  and  great  is  the  excitement 
as  it  approaches  to  the  surface  of  the 
large  hole.  The  two  old  and  experienced 
hands,  who  have  been  holding  the  lower 
part  of  the  net  near  the  ground,  leave 
their  poles  to  superintend  operations,  the 
men  crowd  round,  stooping  over  the  hole, 
and  pull  up  the  pocket  gradually  with 
expectant  faces,  chattering,  chaffing  and 
laughing  the  whole  time.  Probably,  also, 
there  are  two  or  three  fish  buyers,  who 
have  driven  up  in  their  sleighs,  and  who 
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have  been  keeping  up  a  round  of  chaff 
during  the  hauling  operations,  making 
ridiculously  low  bids  for  the  product  of 
the  haul.  They  keep  up  the  excitement 
and  become  more  and  more  vociferous  as 
the  fish  appear,  which  reaches  a  climax 
when  the  result  is  nil.  Immense  hauls 
are  sometimes  made,  reaching  the  value 
of  ^300  or  ;;^4oo  ;  this  year,  however,  I 
have  heard  of  no  very  large  ones. 

Another  mode  of  fishing,  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  open  waters  and  is  very  inter- 
esting, is  that  of  sinking  a  long  line  some 
two  or  three  feet  under  water  with  Jarge 
hooks  fastened  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
apart.  This  proceeding  is  illegal,  but 
carried  on  all  the  same,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  countries.  Sometimes  very  large 
fish  are  caught  or  catch  themselves  by 
this  means,  and  how  it  is  they  do  get  caught 
is  a  mystery  to  me,  as  the  hooks  are  not 
baited  and  the  fish  are  found  with  the 
hooks  caught  in  their  bodies.  The  fisher- 
man's theory  is  this.  He  says :  "  Mr. 
Sturgeon  is  no  fool,  so  when  he  swims  up 
and  sees  the  hooks  along  the  line  dang- 
ling before  his  eyes,  he  laughs  to  himself 
and  says,  '  What  fools  men  are  to  think 
they  can  catch  me  in  that  way,  as  if  I 
cannot  swim  between  those  hooks.  They 
should  be  put  closer.'  Accordingly  he 
swims  between,  but  when  he  has  got 
nearly  past  the  line,  either  from  exulta- 
tion or  contempt  he  gives  a  flick  with  his 
tail  and  behold  he  feels  a  sharp  pain 
astern  and  finds  he  can  go  no  further. 
He  gets  desperate,  struggles  ferociously, 
and  during  his  vigorous  contortions  ap- 
proaches the  dreaded  line,  is  impaled 
and  so  caught.  If  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  that  sturgeon  had  been  properly 
looked  after  by  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers his  life  would  have  been  prob- 
ably saved,  as  he  would  have  remem- 
bered that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  poor  fellow  !  "  There 
may  be  something  in  the  above  theory 
of  the  fisherman's,  but  it  certainly  does 
seem  odd  that  a  "  cute  "  fish  like  the  stur- 
geon should  be  caught  in  that  simple 
manner. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
connected  with  this  winter's  fishing  is 
that  of  the  establishment  of  villages  on 
the  ice  during  the  fishing  season.  These 
villages  contain  sometimes  as  many  as 
6,000  inhabitants,  with  about  3,000 
sledges  and  horses.  The  men  live  in 
circular  huts,  easily  made  of  long  reeds 
cut    in  bundles,   from   the   banks   of  the 


River  Don,  fastened  together  and  meeting 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  leaving  a  sufficiently 
large  opening  to  admit  of  the  escape  of 
the  smoke  from  the  fire  inside.  The  fire 
is  on  the  ice,  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and 
the  men  sleep  all  around  with  their  feet 
to  it.  Soon  the  atmosphere  of  the  hut, 
as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  is  de- 
lightful, but  far  from  pleasant  to  the 
olfactory  senses,  the  occupants  not  hav- 
ing indulged  in  a  wash  or  change  of 
their  dirty  thick  woolen  garments  prob- 
ably since  the  commencement  of  the  fish- 
ing season,  and  even  before  that.  There 
are  small  shops  and  stores  in  these  vil- 
lages, where  provisions,  vodka  (the  na- 
tional drink),  hay,  oats,  etc.,  can  be  pur- 
chased. In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  miniature 
republic,  having  a  self  -  chosen  chief  and 
government  of  its  own,  enacting  and  car- 
rying out  its  own  laws  and  regulations 
in  total  immunity  from  the  interference  of 
the  police  or  authorities. 

Some  of  these  laws  are  very  stringent 
and  are  carried  out  with  remorseless  se- 
verity. That  against  theft  appears  to  be 
the  most  severe,  especially  when  the  arti- 
cle purloined  is  a  net.  The  culprit  hav- 
ing been  caught  is  brought  up  before  the 
council  and  the  case  is  tried  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion,  witnesses  heard,  and 
so  on.  If  guilty  he  is  forthwith  condemn- 
ed and  led  away  to  one  of  the  large  holes 
made  for  the  nets.  His  arms  and  legs  are 
secured  by  a  net  being  wound  round  his 
body,  a  rope  is  placed  round  under  his 
arms  and  passed  under  the  ice  to  another 
hole.  He  is  then  pushed  into  the  large 
hole  and  dragged  under  the  ice  to  the 
next  hole,  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  where, 
if  it  is  a  small  net  he  has  stolen,  he  is 
allowed  a  few  seconds  to  breathe.  He 
is  thus  dragged  backward  and  forward, 
some  three  times  each  way,  a  species  of 
keel  hauling,  and  then  pulled  out  in  a 
miserable  condition.  However,  means 
are  taken  to  restore  him  by  pouring  a 
very  liberal  supply  of  vodka  down  his 
throat,  and  then  a  severe  flogging  is  ad- 
ministered, which  also  no  doubt  helps  to 
promote  circulation.  But  woe  betide  the 
poor  wretch  who  has  been  caught  stealing 
a  big  net !  Scant  mercy  is  shown  to  him. 
He  undergoes  the  same  process  of  being 
dragged  from  hole  to  hole,  but  no  breath- 
ing time  is  allowed  to  him,  and  of  a  neces- 
sity the  wretched  man  is  drowned  before 
he  is  eventually  taken  out  of  the  water. 
The  operation,  however,  does  not  end 
here,  for  he  is  propped  up,  still  enveloped 
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in  the  net,  against  an  oblong  block  of  ice, 
standing  up  endways,  and  there  left,  to 
which  he  freezes  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
the  ice  itself,  a  melancholy  warning  to 
would  -  be  thieves.  This  latter  extreme 
penalty  is  not  often  carried  out,  but 
friends  of  mine  have  in  their  journeys 
across  the  ice  at  times  encountered  these 
weird  frozen  monuments  of  summary  jus- 
tice. 

The  life  of  these  fishermen  is  by  no 
means  unattended  by  danger,  several  los- 
ing their  lives  annually.  On  a  change  of 
wind  to  the  south  the  water  rises.  The 
ice  may  break  up  at  any  moment  and  the 
men  be  carried  off,  sledges,  nets,  horses 
and  all.  There  are  two  men  to  a  sledge  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  small  nets, 
worth  each  3  to  3.50  rubles.  This  hap- 
pened only  last  spring,  when  about  1,000 
sledges,  the  men,  etc.,  were  carried  off 
on  a  floe  of  ice  toward  the  open  water  on 
the  broad  part  of  the  sea.  But  I  heard 
that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  men  got 
ashore,  as  the  current  carried  the  floe 
against  a  promontory  and  they  managed 
to  scramble  on  to  it.  Most  of  these  acci- 
dents occur,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
season  ;  the  flshermen,  being  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  gains  as  much  as  possible, 
stay  on  the  ice  till  the  last  moment.  The 
horses  are  the  first  to  know  that  the  ice  is 
breaking  up.  They  get  restless,  nervous 
and  frightened,  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  poor  brute  creatures  when  in  this 
state  following  their  masters  about  like 
dogs,  showing  what  reliance  and  confi- 
dence they  place  in  mankind  in  these  times 
of  danger.  When  the  ice  does  really 
separate  and  the  men  are  caught  they  cut 
out  a  large  square  piece,  which  detaches 
itself  from  the  rest,  and  on  this  they  punt 
themselves  ashore  by  the  aid  of  long  poles, 
which  they  are  never  without.  But  some- 
times, to  save  their  own  lives,  they  have  to 
leave  their  sledges  and  horses  behind. 
These  latter  are  fastened  together  in  a  cir- 
cle, heads  inward  and  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  The  agony  and  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  faithful  brutes  as  they  see  their  mas- 
ters leaving  must  be  a  pitiable  and  heart- 
rending sight  to  witness  ;  but  sauve  qui  pent 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
dumb  animals  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  their  masters.  Fortunately  these 
occasions  are  rare. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  sturgeon  caught 
in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  the  beluga,  sevringa, 
osetor  and  sterlet.  The  first  is  the  larg- 
est, the  last  the  rarest  from    overfishing 


and  is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  the  third 
is  the  best  for  caviare.  It  is  said  that  in 
old  times  belugas  weighing  100  poods  (a 
pood  equals  36  pounds)  have  been  caught, 
and  a  gentleman  long  resident  in  this 
country  tells  me  he  has  seen  one  himself 
weighing  75  poods  (2,700  pounds).  They 
run  smaller  now  though,  and  a  35-pood 
fish  (1,260  pounds)  is  considered  a  large 
one.  The  osetor,  which  as  a  rule  does  not 
weigh  more  than  from  100  to  150  pounds, 
gives  far  more  caviare  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  the  beluga.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter weighing  720  to  1,080  pounds  would 
not  yield  more  than  108  pounds  of  cav- 
iare, whereas  an  osetor  of  90  pounds  will 
give  15,  20  and  30  pounds.  The  greatest 
quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  caviare 
are  got  in  the  spring,  when  the  fish  are 
lean,  a  lean  fish  yielding  much  more  than 
a  fat  one.  They  get  fat  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  fishermen  have  an  old  saying, 
"The  colder  the  water  the  heavier  the 
fish." 

Immense  quantities  of  caviare  are  sent 
away  yearly  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
etc.,  from  Taganrog,  and  79  tons  of  black 
caviare,  worth  ^28,280,  and  2,014  tons  of 
red,  valued  at  ^43,723,  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries  during  last  year.  The 
market  price  at  Taganrog  for  the  black 
variety  varies  a  good  deal.  The  usual 
price  is  from  one  to  two  rubles  (two  shil- 
lings to  four  shillings)  per  pound,  but  it 
rises  during  Carnival  to  as  much  as  ten 
shillings,  when  there  is  a  great  demand, 
as  the  Russians  eat  vast  quantities  at 
that  season  with  blinis,  a  kind  of  pan- 
cake. 

An  osetor  weighing  90  pounds  and 
yielding  20  pounds  of  caviare  wouid  be 
worth  about  ^5  15s.  The  caviare  would 
fetch  ^3  at  the  average  price  of  three 
shillings  per  pound,  and  the  flesh  selling 
at  eleven  pence  per  pound  would  add 
another  ^£2  15s.  It  is  not  so  valuable 
a  fish  as  a  salmon  wouid  be  of  the  same 
size. 

The  other  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  are 
called  "white  fish,"  viz.,  carp,  bream, 
perch,  roach,  cyprinus  vimba,  razor  fish, 
and  several  other  small  varieties.  The 
roach  and  C5^prinus  vimba  are  caught 
principally  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the 
razor  fish  in  summer  and  bream  and  perch 
in  winter. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  are  sent  away 
during  the  winter  to  the  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  which  is  easily  done,  as 
they  are  in  a  frozen  state. 
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(t  HAVE  deter- 
__  mined  to  write 
down  the  whole 
story  of  my  love 
forClaritaandthe 
strange,  unparal- 
leled events  that 
followed  it.  As  I 
begin  this  some- 
what welcome 
task  the  thought 
crosses  my  mind 
that  almost  every- 
thing I  shall  re- 
count would  seem 
like  the  wildest  of 
wonder  tales  t  o 
any  inhabitant  of 
our  planet  who 
had  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  —  say  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1890,  or  thereabouts. 
For  at  that  time,  as  students  of  ancient 
history  will  agree,  the  negro  race  had  just 
emerged  from  slavery  and  were  still  in 
a  state  of  mental  night.  They  had  not 
passed  through  the  still  more  terrible 
travail  which  awaited  them,  and  become, 
as  now,  after  bitter  persecution  and 
suffering,  the  immensely  powerful  repub- 
lic they  are,  with  a  realm  stretching  from 
Arizona  to  Florida  and  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, education  and  industry  which  is 
the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recall  occur- 
rences which  every  schoolboy  knows  by 
heart.  Those  bloody  epochs  of  warfare 
between  the  two  races  are  now  forever 


past,  since  the  council  of  arbitration,  com- 
posed half  of  white  men  and  half  of 
black,  is  a  safe,  perpetual  haven  of  refuge 
from  all  such  horrors.  Either  country  is 
pledged  by  the  most  sacred  of  obligations 
to  obey  its  decrees,  and  neither  would 
dream  of  showing  them  the  least  lack  of 
allegiance.  Still,  when  one  thinks  of 
those  ghastly  battles  in  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  were  slain,  and  in  which 
for  years  no  actual  issue  was  achieved, 
one  shudders  at  the  frightful  folly  of  hu- 
man strife  and  discord.  Ineffable  wrongs 
were  no  doubt  committed  by  both  na- 
tions, but  the  secret  of  the  long  and  wo- 
ful  struggle  was  surely  in  the  protracted 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  us  whites  to 
admit  that  as  an  equalization  of  the  two 
races  had  proved  a  failure  the  blacks 
were  justified  in  seeking  autonomy,  self 
rule  and  a  distinct  national  independence. 
From  this  reluctance  rose  fierce  and 
savage  feuds.  We  would  not  admit  the 
splendid  powers  of  brain  and  character 
disclosed  by  our  dark  brethren  as  the 
centuries  more  and  more  developed  their 
natural  gifts.  Those  who  had  once  been 
our  slaves  we  refused  to  treat  as  our 
peers,  and  when  it  came  to  a  question  of 
their  wresting  from  us  that  huge  strip  of 
Southern  territory  we  opposed  their  act 
with  a  mingled  wrath  and  courage  which 
they  met  by  qualities  of  like  fury  and 
nerve.  When  at  last,  however,  came  the 
world  -  renowned  treaty  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  our  own  neighbors,  the  mild  yet 
valiant  people  of   the   old  Canadian   re- 
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public,  took  wise  though  active  part,  one 
glorious  promise  of  peace  spread  its 
wings  over  both  gore  -  stained  frontiers. 
For  five  or  six  generations  we  have 
learned  to  fraternize  most  amicably  in 
many  ways  with  the  noble  and  thrifty 
throngs  of  New  Africa.  They  have  taught 
us  not  a  few  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they 
who  once  kept  alive  in  our  breasts  with 
so  harsh  a  fervor  the  dread  creeds  of  con- 
test. After  a  while  intermarriages  be- 
came frequent  among  certain  classes  of 
the  two  countries,  but  still  no  single  in- 
stance had  ever  yet  occurred  of  a  union 
between  leading  families  of  different  color. 

This  condition  of  affairs  had  its  origin 
and  preservation  in  their  firm  avoidance 
rather  than  our  own. 

Caste  had  long  ago  asserted  itself  some- 
what strongly  among  the  blacks,  notwith- 
standing their  pure  and  just  forms  of 
legislation.  In  the  larger  cities  especial- 
ly this  patrician  element  throve.  Great 
wealth  and  a  pedigree  untouched  by  the 
faintest  tincture  of  white  blood  were  its 
chief  claims.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  my  dear  Clarita's  kindred,  it  was 
increased  by  a  proud  consciousness  of 
ancestors  who  had  shone  as  warriors  or 
statesmen  or  scholars.  In  households  of 
this  kind  the  Race  Oath,  as  it  was  termed, 
held  a  truly  tremendous  sway.  That  oath 
was  usually  taken  by  every  child  at  the 
age  of  ten  years,  and  was  held  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  sacrament.  It  con- 
tained several  prescribed  formulas,  the 
most  important  of  which  ran  thus  : 

"  /  swear  that  while  my  skin  stays  black, 
as  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  have  made  it, 
I  will  never  mingle  in  marriage  with  mortal 
being  of  a  tint  unlike  i7iy  own." 

Other  clauses  of  the  oath  were  but  repe- 
titions of  that  one  idea.  Some  of  them 
were  almost  terrific  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  protestation.  When  such  vows  were 
taken  by  girl  or  boy  the  votary  was  clad 
in  a  stainless  robe  and  made  the  centre  of 
a  reverent  group  who  listened  with  bow- 
ed heads  and  miens  of  devout  sympathy. 
Enchanting  music  (New  Africa  was  re- 
nowned for  its  marvelous  progress  in 
music)  pealed  throughout  this  entire  cere- 
monial and  added  to  its  impressive  sanc- 
tity. Afterward,  at  intervals  of  two  years, 
the  oath  would  be  renewed  until  its  dev- 
otee had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  Then 
it  was  considered  binding  enough  to  last 
through  the  rest  of  life. 

In  earlier  times  it  had  been  occasional- 
ly broken,  and  they  who  broke  it  had  died 


in  mysterious  ways.  Latterly,  however, 
the  chronicles  of  these  great  aristocratic 
negro  families  had  continued  free  from  the 
slightest  hint  of  either  perjury  or  secret 
assassination. 

We  of  the  North,  who  had  once  sneered 
at  our  neighbors  for  this  very  fault  of 
lawlessness,  now  presumed  to  cast  no  fur- 
ther slurs.  We  respected  the  splendid 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
time-honored  cult.  We  felt  that  no  force 
of  modern  alienation  could  enfeeble  the 
strength  of  this  majestic  and  immemorial 
usage.  We  were  content  that  these  few 
finer  thousands  of  fellow  beings  should 
remain  thus  royally  exclusive.  For  many 
of  them  we  had  begun  to  cherish  a  re- 
gard which  almost  reached  veneration. 
The  father  of  Clarita,  for  example,  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  manhood.  Gi- 
gantic in  stature,  and  with  a  face  and 
form  of  classic  symmetry,  he  had  been 
both  a  star  of  fashion  and  the  leading 
statesman  of  his  time.  My  father  and 
he  were  intimate  friends,  and  whenever  Se- 
bastian Sanderac  visited  our  land  of  North 
Columbia  he  was  always,  for  a  few  days 
at  least,  an  honored  guest  in  that  spacious 
home  at  Manattia*  where  I  myself  was 
born.  Like  Sanderac,  my  father,  Fred- 
erick Lauderdale,  had  held  great  positions 
under  Government.  The  two  men  loved 
to  talk  over  their  past  exploits,  conquests 
and  defeats. 

Sanderac  was  a  widower,  but  my  moth- 
er still  lived.  I  remember  that  we  all 
thought  it  a  great  event  when  this  cele- 
brated man  came  to  stay  at  our  house, 
with  his  exquisite  polish  of  manner,  his 
princely  bearing,  his  crinkled  ebon  hair 
and  his  classic  face,  black  as  if  cut  from 
jet.  We  knew  that  no  hospitality  which 
we  could  offer  could  vie  with  the  grand- 
eurs and  luxuries  of  his  own  New  African 
home.  My  father,  who  had  been  his 
guest  there,  had  repeatedly  told  us  this, 
and  after  finishing  my  course  at  the 
Manattian  University  I  had  occasion  to  || 
test  the  truth  of  his  words.  " 

The  Sanderacs  dwelt  in  a  palace  on  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  that  queenly 
city,  Orleanopolis,  long  ago  called  New 
Orleans,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  in  those 
early  days  having  been  a  theatre  of  the 
servitude  of  the  blacks.  Absent,  indeed, 
to-day  were  all  signs  of  such  an  inglori- 
ous   origin.      Noble    equipages    thronged 

*  Manattia  is  the  name  of  a  spacious  and  very  pros- 
perous city  of  eastern  North  Columbia,  once  called  New 
York. 
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the  streets  ;  rows  of  bazars  glittered  with 
costliest  goods.  The  squares  were  adorn- 
ed with  statues  of  great  dead  heroes, 
done  by  sculptors  of  immortal  fame,  and 
to  sweep  one's  eye  along  the  lines  of 
stately  buildings  could  but  mean  to  re- 
alize how  markedly  had  this  astonishing 
people  excelled  all  others  (not  even  the 
very  ancient  Greeks  excepted)  in  every 
detail  of  architectural  craft.  It  might 
be  said  of  them,  as  regards  all  the  arts, 
that  they  were  supremely  proficient ;  but 
in  painting  and  music  their  powers  were 
a  ceaseless  marvel  to  me,  and  I  took  un- 
told joy  in  wandering  through  their  grand 
galleries,  where  color  lived  on  canvas  as 
no  other  human  skill  had  ever  made  it 
live  before,  and  in  listening  to  oratorios  and 
operas  where  harmony  and  melody  seemed 
to  reach  miraculous  heights  of  composi- 
tion. The  raw  beginning  of  such  trium- 
phant excellence  had  been,  afhrms  archae- 
ology, a  taste  for  violent  tinges  in  at- 
tire and  a  glib  warbling  of  "  plantation 
songs  "  in  rude  solos  and  barbaric  cho- 
ruses. 

Traces  of  the  Orient  still  lingered  about 
their  sense  of  beauty  ;  but  these  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  severest  yet  most 
sincere  and  lovely  art.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  chamber  in  which  I  first  met  Clarita, 
with  its  delicate  yet  glowing  draperies,  its 
marble  floor,  its  cool,  rose  -  tinted  rugs 
and  its  unrivaled  frescoes.  The  girl's 
hair  was  gathered  behind  her  head,  flow- 
ing from  its  leash  with  a  delicious  cloud- 
like effect — like  that  of  the  softest  lamb's 
wool.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  her 
supple  shape  was  clad  in  tissues  of  a  pale- 
rose  hue  and  shadowy  texture.  Her  long- 
lashed  eyes  burned  like  black  diamonds 
from  the  dusk  perfection  of  her  face.  I 
seemed  to  love  her  from  the  instant  that 
her  sweet  -  toned  voice  bade  me  welcome. 
It  is  needless  to  chronicle  that  she  sang 
well ;  nearly  all  the  women  of  New  Africa 
are  musical  in  a  vocal  way.  But  Clarita's 
singing,  as  I  soon  had  reason  to  decide, 
eclipsed  the  endowments  that  often  fall 
to  the  share  of  her  countrywomen.  After 
I  had  heard  her  sing  I  sat  entranced  ; 
her  father's  courteous  appeal  broke  the 
spell. 

"  Florian,"  he  said,  "do  you  not  think 
my  dear  daughter  can  interpret  fairly 
well  the  music  of  our  great  composer, 
Cazillac  ?  " 

I  was  about  to  reply,  choked  and  in- 
competent though  my  admiration  made 
me  feel,  when  Vollia  Sanderac,  the  sister 


of  my  host,  broke  in  with  an  imperious 
and  somewhat  harsh  demeanor. 

"  Mr.  Lauderdale  can  scarcely  help 
thinking  Clarita's  voice  fine,"  said  this 
lady.  "  She  is  already  ranked  so  high  in 
our  land  that  not  even  the  most  famed 
vocalists  of  North  Columbia  may  do  more 
than  equal  her." 

This  was  clearly  satire,  but  I  soon  be- 
came aware  that  satire  and  Vollia  San- 
derac were  on  easy  terms.  Clarita's  aunt 
had  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  day,  but 
her  black  face  was  now  wrinkled  and 
shrunken.  She  had  never  married,  and 
her  spinsterhood  had  resulted,  as  the  tale 
ran,  from  a  youthful  passion  for  a  white 
suitor  whom  she  had  no  more  dreamed  of 
wedding  (though  he  would  gladly  have 
become  her  husband)  than  if  he  had 
been  some  odious  assassin  or  thief.  It 
was  said  that  sorrow  had  embittered  her 
life  and  augmented  a  native  dislike  of 
all  my  country  folk. 

From  the  first  she  seemed  to  read  and 
resent  my  love  for  her  niece.  But  I  was 
too  distinguished  a  guest  (/,  the  son 
of  my  cherished  father)  for  her  repug- 
nance to  deal  with  open  measures.  It 
was  her  choice  to  dress  in  a  style  that 
for  several  decades  had  lost  vogue.  She 
wore  a  robe  stiff  with  the  choicest  em- 
broidery, and  wound  about  her  head  in 
the  shape  of  a  turban  scarlet  silk  which 
was  like  a  cobweb  for  thinness  and  blazed 
with  priceless  jewels.  This  costume  re- 
flected her  disapproval  of  the  North. 
New  African  women  of  her  wealth  and 
place  had  dressed  more  or  less  like  that 
when  those  dire  historic  dissensions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  not  yet  been 
stilled,  and  I  could  not  help  sometimes 
feeling,  for  my  own  part,  that  Vollia  San- 
derac regretted  the  signing  of  that  price- 
less peace  treaty  which  her  brother  and 
every  wise  man  like  him  esteemed  a  na- 
tional boon  of  precious  worth. 

"  Miss  Clarita's  singing,"  I  now  nerved 
myself  boldly  to  declare,  "  is  both  more 
brilliant  and  tender  than  any  words  of 
mine  can  convey." 

Vollia  flashed  at  me  suspiciously  her 
faded  and  sultry  eyes.  But  Clarita's 
father  smiled  and  graciously  nodded.  He 
did  not  yet  dream  of  the  emotion  which 
his  only  child  had  so  rapidly  kindled  in 
my  heart. 

Days  went  on,  and  Clarita  and  myself 
were  thrown  much  together.  She  lived 
like  a  princess.  I,  born  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents and  accustomed  to  great  ease  and 
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dignity  of  all  domestic  appointments, 
found  myself  amazed  by  her  sumptuous 
existence.  And  yet,  as  I  regarded  the 
opulent  city  which  engirt  her,  I  could  find 
in  it  scarcely  a  trace  of  poverty  or  discon- 
tent. Happiness  and  worldly  comfort  ap- 
peared to  reign  everywhere.  I  began 
to  study  the  matchless  polity  which  made 
New  Africa  the  prosperous  marvel  it  was, 
remembering  my  father's  frequent  praises 
of  its  unique  republican  systems. 

These  investigations  prolonged  my  vis- 
it. I  can  best  describe  these  systems 
by  saying  that  their  purity  and  sound- 
ness alike  won  me  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
constant  society  of  Clarita  was  like  a 
golden  thread  that  ran  glistening  through 
whatever  grayness  of  tedium  these  pur- 
suits might  have  caused.  Intelligent, 
richly  educated  and  beautiful  as  if  she 
had  been  the  divine  daughter  of  Night 
itself,  one  cannot  deem  it  strange  that  I 
soon  felt  the  love  she  had  inspired  over- 
flowing in  my  looks,  my  smiles,  my  pos- 
tures, as  wine  will  overflow  from  a  cup 
too  carelessly  carried.  Perhaps  I  carried 
myself  far  too  carelessly.  It  indeed 
seemed  so  when  Vollia  Sanderac,  meeting 
me  on  a  certain  day  in  one  of  the  ornate 
tapestried  halls,  quietly  asked  of  me  : 

"  Does  your  charming  mother  never 
miss  you,  off  there  in  Manattia,  my  good 
Florian  ?  " 

I  felt  myself  slightly  color,  for  the 
innuendo  behind  the  question  at  once 
struck  me. 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother  very  well, 
then  ? "  I  returned,  no  doubt  with  the  in- 
tent of  quite  recovering  composure. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  were  great  friends  in  the 
past.  When  Clarita's  mother  was  alive  I 
often  went  with  her  and  my  brother  on 
trips  to  Manattia.  The  air  cars  were  not 
so  perfect  then  as  now  ;  it  took  us  a  whole 
day  to  go  fromOrleanopolis  to  Manattia." 

This  looked  decidedly  like  affability  on 
the  part  of  the  elderly  Vollia,  who  had  of 
late  deported  herself  toward  me  in  any- 
thing but  a  gracious  manner.  So  I  hast- 
ened to  reply  : 

"  We  of  the  new  generation  should  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  numerous  '  modern 
improvements.'  For  example,  the  secret 
of  making  any  healthy  fruit  tree  bear 
within  an  hour  the  most  luscious  and  fine- 
flavored  fruit  is  a  discovery  scarcely  ten 
years  old.  But  speaking  of  those  air  cars, 
I  fear  the  recent  accidents  in  them  be- 
token some  strange  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance.      Yesterday    two   of  their   electric 


motors  appeared  to  be  suddenly  paralyzed. 
Except  for  the  great  presence  of  mind 
shown  by  their  conductors  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  both  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  with  horrible  loss  of  life." 

Vollia  Sanderac  slowly  nodded.  "  Our 
cousin,  Jephtha  Jermayne,  the  astrono- 
mer, will  dine  with  us  to-day,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  some 
scientific  reason  for  these  curious  phe- 
nomena. He  wrote  my  brother  yester- 
day that  he  had  now  almost  reached  a 
solution  of  the  mystery." 

"  It  seems  to  be  creating  strong  excite- 
ment," I  said.  "  Last  evening  you  were 
not  present  in  the  great  saloon.  Nothing 
else  was  then  talked  about  among  " —  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  added — 
"  the  many  admirers  of  your  niece." 

Vollia  smiled  a  little  in  her  grim  way. 
I  saw  a  faint  flash  leave  her  dim  eyes  as 
she  answered  : 

"  The  dear  girl !  I  wonder  which  of 
them  all  she  will  select. "^ 

"  You  mean  in  marriage  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  she  queried,  bridling 
rather  haughtily.  "What  else  could  I 
possibly  mean  ? "  She  ran  over  a  few 
names  of  negro  suitors  who  were  uncon- 
cealed in  their  devotion  to  Clarita.  "  Any 
of  these  would  make  her  an  admirable 
husband,"  she  affirmed. 

I  felt  myself  visibly  tremble.  "  You 
are  cruel  !  "  I  exclaimed,  and  at  the  same 
instant  my  eyes  were  veiled  by  a  mist  of 
tears.  It  was  a  most  imprudent  speech. 
The  wrinkled  face  of  Vollia  grew  hard  as 
bronze.  "  How  cruel  ?"  she  inquired.  I 
made  no  response,  and  she  laid  a  hand  on 
my  arm.  I  still  saw  that  her  face  was 
stern,  but  a  vague  pity  now  seemed  to 
touch  it.  "  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  I  did 
know  your  sweet  mother  very  well." 
Here  she  paused  for  a  moment.  "  We 
often  spoke  together  of  our  Race  Oath." 

"Ah,"  I  murmured;  "thai  is  surely 
cruel." 

"  Your  mother  thought  so,"  said  A^ollia 
Sanderac,  and  there  was  now  a  fleeting 
tremor  in  her  tones  that  made  me  remem- 
ber what  the  world  had  said  of  her  own 
ill-fated  passion.  "  But  your  mother  was 
wrong.  You  of  the  North  cannot  realize 
half  the  sacredness  of  that  oath.  It  is 
to  us  as  though  the  lightning  had  been 
the  pen  which  first  wrote  it  and  our  ma- 
ternal land  had  been  seamed  and  ploughed 
by  each  sentence  of  its  contract." 

I  spoke  with  sudden  heat,  at  this  point  : 
"  It  is  a  remnant  of  New  Africa's  inferior 
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times.  It  has  no  concern  with  her  prog- 
ress and  enlightenment  of  to-day.  His- 
torians tell  us  that  you  were  once  coarse 
and  gross  of  feature,  but  now  I  see  re- 
mains of  such  early  ugliness  only  among 
your  commonest  classes,  and  even  then 
the  squat  nose  and  thick  lips  of  which  I 
have  read  are  rare  as  would  be  a  speck 
of  soilure  in  the  streets  of  this  peerless 
town.  Your  Race  Oath,  as  you  call  it, 
belongs  to  a  perished  age.  It  should  be 
forgotten — stamped  out.  It  is  unworthy 
of  the  lordly  nation  you  have  become  ! " 

The  old  lady's  hand  still  rested  on  my 
arm  ;  suddenly  I  now  felt  her  tense-clasp- 
ing fingers.  "  Florian,"  she  broke  forth 
with  a  sort  of  agitated  coldness,  "I  per- 
ceive your  real  meaning  !  I  have  guessed 
it  for  days  past.  There  is  no  use.  Re- 
turn to  your  home  in  Manattia  !  " 

She  withdrew  her  hand.  I  turned  and 
met  her  enkindled  eyes.  "It  is  my  belief," 
I  said,  with  great  firmness,  "  that  Clarita 
loves  me.     I " 

"  Hush  !  "  commanded  Vollia.  "  Not 
another  word  !  You  dare  speak  like  this  ! 
My  brother  alone  must  answer  you." 

She  swept  from  the  hall,  with  an  im- 
perial savagery  in  her  gait.  I  watched 
her  with  a  sensation  of  the  most  horrible 
despondency.  For  more  than  an  hour  I 
waited  after  that,  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  some  curt  message  of 
dismissal  from  Sebastian  Sanderac.  But 
a  little  later  I  learned  from  one  of  the 
servants  that  the  master  of  the  house  had 
been  abruptly  called  away  on  some  mat- 
ter of  political  importance  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  He  had  left  his  apologies  to 
his  cousin,  Jephtha  Jermayne,  the  great 
astronomer,  and  also  to  those  other  ban- 
queters who  were  expected  to  assemble  in 
his  dining  hall  that  same  evening. 

I  reflected  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
Vollia  could  do  nothing.  There  was  still 
a  good  interval  before  the  hour  at  which 
dinner  would  be  served.  I  resolved  to 
seek  Clarita,  and  sent  a  request  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  her  apartments. 

At  once  she  consented  to  receive  me, 
and  with  a  thrill  of  joy  I  found  that  she 
was  alone.  The  first  few  minutes  of  our 
meeting  are  vague  in  my  remembrance. 
Then,  grown  aware  that  she  was  listen- 
ing to  me  and  not  ordering  me  from  her 
presence,  I  gained  some  sort  of  clear  con- 
sciousness with  respect  to  my  own  pre- 
sumptuous speech. 

But  Clarita  soon  did  more  than  merely 
listen    and   tolerate.     She    had    presently 


told  me,  with  tears  and  tremors,  that  my 
love  was  ardently  returned.  Then,  as  I 
strove  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms  she  re- 
coiled from  me,  and  iu  the  brilliance  of 
her  wondrous  eyes  I  discerned  a  melan- 
choly yet  mighty  veto. 

"  Fate  is  against  us,"  she  said.  "  I 
come  of  a  people  —  or  at  least  of  an  or- 
der— who  would  rather  slay  me  than  see 
me  your  wife.  No  ;  I  can  never  take  this 
.  precious  gift  you  offer,  but  my  whole  fu- 
ture life  shall  be  a  proof  of  how  deeply 
I  prize  it.  They  say  that  my  Aunt  Vollia 
consecrated  her  life  to  a  memory  ;  I,  too, 
shall " 

"  Ah,  do  not  speak  of  your  Aunt  Vol- 
lia," I  broke  in.  "  Her  ascetic  example 
is  not  for  you  to  follow,  Clarita.  And, 
sooner  or  later,  this  hideous  Race  Oath 
must  be  flung  into  the  rubbish  heap  of  all 
shattered  superstitions.  Why  not  rise,  the 
first  of  your  class  who  shall  show  for  it 
the  honest  scorn  it  merits  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  faltered.  "Your 
words  are  blasphemy  !  " 

"  What  must  I  do,  then  ? "  came  my  de- 
spairing cry.  "  Is  it  your  wish  that  I  shall 
leave  you  and  never  look  upon  your  face 
again  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  brokenl3^  "It  is 
best  ;  it — it  cannot  be  otherwise.     Go  !  " 

She  herself  hurried  from  the  chamber, 
and  I  did  not  follow  her.  Nevertheless,  I 
did  not  leave  for  Manattia,  but  let  my 
fervid  desire  to  see  her  once  more  lure  me 
into  remaining  for  the  banquet  that  even- 
ing. 

It  was  a  bland  spring  day,  and  I  walk- 
ed out  among  the  beautiful  avenues  of 
Orleanopolis,  perhaps  with  some  desper- 
ate aim  of  distracting  my  perturbed 
mind  from  the  woful  thoughts  that  en- 
thralled it.  Presently  I  perceived  that 
groups  of  people  were  gathered  here  and 
there  in  eager  discussion.  "  Another  acci- 
dent to  one  of  those  air  ships,"  I  mused, 
and  just  then  a  singular  trembling  of  the 
earth  beneath  my  feet  brought  with  it 
a  sickening  sensation  of  alarm.  The 
populace  all  about  me  showed  signs 
of  great  excitement,  and  I  saw  many 
scared  persons  dart  from  adjacent  build- 
ings. But  in  a  very  short  while  the  tu- 
mult had  ceased  with  the  terrene  vibra- 
tions themselves.  I  walked  onward  quite 
calmly,  wondering,  now,  if  it  were  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  reflecting  that  so  far  as 
I  had  the  least  concern  with  it  the  world 
might  end  that  night. 

Several  more  severe  shocks  recurred  in 
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the  afternoon  and  woke  universal  terror. 
Everybod)'  seemed  convinced  that  they 
were  caused  by  earthquake,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  fact  until  Jephtha 
Jermayne  otherwise  declared  at  the  ban- 
quet. He  was  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  scintillant  eyes  and  a  voice  like 
the  toll  of  a  golden  bell.  Knowing  his 
vast  astronomic  learning,  we  all  turned  to 
him  with  our  questions,  while  in  the  im- 
perial hall  where  we  sat  servants  tempt- 
ed us  with  the  costliest  dishes  that  chem- 
istry, in  all  her  dexterous  imitations  of 
nature,  has  been  able  to  devise  and  filled 
our  glasses  with  wines  of  an  almost  price- 
less vintage. 

"  These  agitations,"  asserted  Jephtha 
Jermayne,  "  are  in  no  respect  like  those 
wrought  by  seismic  waves.  They  are,  in- 
deed, of  a  totally  different  kind.  They 
are  solar,  and  result  from  a  strange  dis- 
turbance in  that  hitherto  steadfast  yet 
enormous  attraction  exerted  by  the  sun 
upon  the  earth." 

At  this  point  someone  inquired  :  "  Do 
you  believe,  then,  that  the  sun  is  threat- 
ened with  any  serious  ill  ?" 

"  Surely  not  that  of  extinction,"  replied 
the  astronomer.  "  He  shines,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  with  all  his  pristine  power. 
Nor  is  there  the  faintest  ocular  evidence 
that  he  is  himself  subjected  to  internal 
convulsions.  But  his  orbit  round  that 
other  unseen  body  of  which  he  is  no 
doubt  the  mammoth  satellite  has  been 
gravely  affected  by  some  change  either 
in  the  condition  or  revolutions  of  that  re- 
mote star." 

Here  the  speaker  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  an  accent  and  an  ex- 
pression which  were  both  the  very  soul  of 
repose  and  yet  both  fraught  with  strong 
omen  to  the  strained  senses  of  his  hearers: 
"  Our  trustworthy  sun  committed  a  tre- 
mendous act  of  tardiness  this  morning. 
He  rose  precisely  two  minutes  later  than 
he  was  due.  That  delay  has  in  it  whole 
volumes  of  meaning.  No  man,  within 
our  knowledge,  has  ever  lived  who  could 
make  such  an  appalling  statement." 

Appalling  it  certainly  was.  We  looked 
at  one  another,  grouped  there  about  that 
festal  board,  and  felt  the  spell  of  a  deep 
dread  creeping  over  us. 

"  The  entire  globe  has  known  these  re- 
cent throbs  and  quivers,"  pursued  our  in- 
formant. "  Already  news  has  been  flashed 
to  us  from  Australia,  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Asia,  that  our  visitations 
have   been   theirs  as  well.     Earthquakes 


do  not  behave  with  such  uniformity  ;  they 
are  local  perturbations,  not  general  ones. 
The  accidents  to  the  electric  air  cars  be- 
token just  such  meteorologic  failures  and 
irregularities  as  might  be  expected  when 
our  one  source  of  all  heat  and  life  has 
become  the  victim  of  some  acute  stellar 
disorder." 

Eager  questions  assailed  the  great  as- 
tronomer as  he  now  ceased  to  speak. 
While  he  politely  strove  to  answer  those 
of  them  that  actual  fright  had  not  made 
incoherent,  our  host,  Sebastian  Sanderac, 
suddenly  appeared.  He  wore  a  worried 
look,  and  presently  explained  that  his  re- 
cent political  mission  had  been  nullified 
by  the  extreme  anxiety  which  prevailed 
everywhere.  In  a  certain  odd  way  I  felt 
that  the  disarray  of  the  hour  suited  my 
daring  mood,  which  had  begun  at  the  en- 
trance of  my  host  and  which  the  rare 
wine  he  had  furnished  us  fed  and  braced. 
As  the  company  rose  from  the  rich  re- 
past and  broke  into  groups  I  slipped  to 
the  side  of  Sanderac.  My  heart  was 
burning  in  my  breast  ;  I  knew  that  the 
cause  I  yearned  to  plead  was  hopeless, 
and  yet  I  had  determined  to  plead  it. 

As  I  touched  his  arm  he  turned  and 
looked  into  my  face.  I  was  by  no  means 
the  only  white  person  present.  Others, 
of  both  sexes,  and  some  of  them  far 
more  important  than  myself,  either 
through  birth  or  individual  repute,  had 
gathered  at  the  feast.  But  Sanderac,  al- 
ways kind  to  me,  was  now  specially  gra- 
cious in  his  manner. 

"I  —  I  want  to  speak  with  you  very 
much,"  came  my  stammered  words.  I 
knew  it  was  all  the  most  utter  wildness, 
and  yet  self  retention  had  lost  with  me  its 
wonted  sway. 

Clarita's  father  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm  and  gazed  for  an  instant  full  into  my 
eyes.  After  that  look  I  had  no  further 
doubt  that  he  read  me  to  the  inmost  soul. 

W^ith  great  gentleness  he  led  me  to  a 
near  apartment.  I  was  terribly  agitated 
by  this  time,  and  it  was  plain  to  me  that 
he  had  wholly  possessed  himself  of  my 
secret.  I  expected  sternness  from  him  ; 
that  seemed  inevitable.  But  he  began  to 
speak  ;  he  continued  speaking  with  a  suav- 
ity that  amazed  me.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  made  it  plain  that  I  must  either 
admit  the  full  truth  or  else  basely  lie.  I 
chose  not  to  lie,  and  then,  at  the  moment 
of  my  completed  confession,  he  arraigned 
me  with  an  icy  stare. 

I  bowed  my  head  before  the  rush  and 
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heat  of  his  reproaches.  He  pronounced 
with  quiet  yet  infinitely  meaning  tones 
that  part  of  the  Race  Oath  which  held  in  it 
the  whole  gist  and  pith  of  his  ancestors' 
acrimony  : 

'■'■  I  swear  that  while  my  skin  stays  black,  as 
the  hidden  forces  of  nature  have  made  it,  I 
will  never  mingle  in  marriage  with  mortal 
being  of  a  tint  tmlike  my  ozvn." 

"  You  came  to  us,  Florian,"  he  said, 
with  intonations  of  piercing  rebuke, 
"  keenly  aware  that  we  held  this  oath 
inviolable." 

"  True,"  I  retorted  with  a  devil-may- 
care  fierceness,  "  but  since  you  saw  how 
the  tide  had  turned  with  me  you  might 
have  warned  me  days  ago." 

"  I  did  not  think,"  answered  Sebastian 
Sanderac,  "  that  your  parents'  son  needed 
to  be  warned." 

"  I  love  Clarita  ! "  sped   my  response. 


"  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me  !  Your 
broad  mindedness  has  long  ago  made 
you  the  admiration  of  your  countrymen. 
Strike  one  decisive  blow  now  at  the 
folly  and  falsity  of  tradition." 

His  face,  as  I  finished,  grew  very  ireful. 

"  You  must  be  mad  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  By  what  right  do  you  presume  to  ad- 
dress me  like  this  ? "  He  lifted  one 
clenched  hand  in  wrath  and  protestation. 

"  By  the  right "  I  began,  and  there 

I  abruptly  paused. 

The  floor  seemed  swaying  beneath  me. 
I  caught  at  a  carven  abutment  of  the 
wall  to  save  myself  from  falling.  At  the 
same  moment  shrieks  rang  from  the  ad- 
joining hall.  I  heard  a  frightful  crash- 
ing noise,  and  had  a  sense  of  being  swung 
to  right  and  left,  as  if  I  were  on  a  ship 
in  a  furious  tempest.  Then  something 
struck  me  and  I  knew  no  more. 


To  be  continued. 
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In  winter  woods  what  melody 

Of  whispering  winds  on  fluted  reeds  ! 
AVhat  templed  quietude  succeeds 
The  jay's  wild  clamor  echoing  free  ! 
The  squirrels  call  from  tree  to  tree. 
The   plaining   crow    recounts    his 

needs, 
The  snow  birds  crest  the  fruited  weeds 
In  winter  woods. 

II. 

Here  lift  the  oaks  their  architrave 
Of  umbered  gloom  against  the  blue  ; 
The  storm-beat  alders  blend  anew  ; 
Within  the  cedars'  columned  nave, 
Though    all   the   blasts    should    wildly 
rave, 
The  stalwart  trunks  stand   firm  and 

true  ; 
No  tumult  may  their  calm  undo 
In  winter  woods. 


In  winter  woods  the  mosses  gleam 
Like    emeralds    through    the    fallen 

leaves. 
The  frosted  lichen  interweaves 
Its  silver  with  the  rock's  gray  seam. 
The  slanting  sunlight's  fitful  beam 
Falls    softened   where    the    brooklet 

grieves  ; 
The  spendthrift  year  her  past  retrieves 
In  winter  woods. 

IV. 

And  yet  the  season  lacks  not  grace. 
Though  fled  the  bloom  of  rainbowed 

flowers 
And  through  the  desolated  bowers 
The  hastening  snows  come  on  apace. 
Stern  Nature  turns  a  smiling  face 

To  him  who  loves  her  while  she  lowers 
And  for  his  eyes  with  beauty  dowers 
The  winter  woods. 

Sarah  D.  Hobart. 


UNDERGP.  ADUATE     LIFE     AT     OXFORD. 

CHASE  MELLEN,   B.   A.   BRASENOSE  COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 


DOUBT  if  in 
all  his  wan- 
derings the 
tourist  will 
find  a  more  in- 
teresting, pic- 
turesque o  r 
attractive 
spot  than  Ox- 
ford, with  its 
ancient  build- 
ings, venera- 
ble associa- 
tions and 
charming 
Old-World 
air,  If  it  is 
so  to  the  visi- 
tor, what  must 
it  be  to  one 
who  takes,  as  I  did  but  recently,  an  ac- 
tive part  in  its  everyday  life  ;  who  lives 
in  one  of  those  old  colleges,  dines  in  the 
college  "hall,"  and  gossips  with  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  college  gate,  through 
which  have  passed  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  students  ? 

To  an  American  fresh  from  the  far 
West,  where  all  is  new  save  the  old 
mountains,  the  Old  -  World  life  appeals 
most  strangely.  It  will  be  my  endeavor 
to  put  into  words  the  picture  that  three 
years  of  undergraduate  life  indelibly  paint- 
ed on  my  mind. 

To  an  American  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  easy  of  compre- 
hension, for  its  composition  and  govern- 
ment are  strikingly  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem under  which  he  lives.  There  are 
twenty-one  separate  colleges — the  States, 
we  might  say — and  four  or  five  "  halls," 
or  semi-colleges  (the  Territories,  as  it 
were),  each  self  governing  in  their  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  all  in  turn  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  university  (the 
Federal  Government).  The  latter  domi- 
nant body  makes  laws  by  means  of  three 
assemblies,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  colleges  and  masters  of  arts  and  hold- 
ers of  degrees  of  higher  rank.  The  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  university  is  nomi- 
nally the  chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury being  the  present  holder  of  the  of- 
fice.    The  real  active  ruler,  however,  is 


the  vice-chancellor,  which  office  is  held 
by  the  heads  of  the  different  colleges  in 
rotation. 

The  members  of  each  college  live  with- 
in its  walls,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  col- 
leges which  are  too  small  to  hold  all  of 
their  undergraduates,  in  which  case  the 
seniors,  or  men  of  more  than  two  years' 
standing,  have  to  live  in  licensed  lodg- 
ings in  the  town.  All  the  lectures  in 
preparation  for  graduation  are  held  in 
the  colleges.  There  are  no  classes  as  un- 
derstood in  America.  The  university  in 
its  corporate  capacity  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  holds  examinations,  which  must 
be  passed  in  regular  sequence  before  the 
undergraduate  becomes  entitled  to  a  de- 
gree. 

Three  years'  (or  twelve  terms)  residence 
is  required  for  a  degree,  besides  the  pass- 
ing of  all  the  examinations.  Those  who 
go  in  for  "  honors  "  cannot  get  through  in 
less  than  four  years  of  hard  study. 

Let  me  now  follow  an  average  "  under- 
grad  "  through  a  day.  He  is  awakened 
by  his  scout  (servant)  at  7:30  in  fall  and 
winter  and  7  in  summer,  takes  his  cold 
"  tub  "  and  dresses  in  time  for  chapel. 

After  chapel  he  breakfasts,  the  scout 
having  taken  his  order  when  he  called  him 
and  having  brought  it  from  the  college 
kitchen.  At  9  o'clock  lectures  begin  and 
continue  until  i.  Then  comes  one  of  the 
most  important  hours  of  the  day,  the 
lunch  hour.  In  some  colleges  the  seniors 
and  second  -  term  freshmen  give  huge 
lunches  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
light  the  desirable  freshmen  or  "  fresh- 
ers." These  lunches  are  a  great  feature 
of  Brasenose  and  form  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  entertaining.  As  many  as  sixty 
men  frequently  sit  down  to  one  of  these 
meals.  After  lunch  the  undergraduate  is 
free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  for  the 
afternoon. 

The  average  man  has  a  variety  of  ath- 
letic sports  to  occupy  his  attention.  He 
may  play  football  during  the  winter  terms 
and  cricket  or  lawn  tennis  in  the  summer. 
Or  he  may  seek  the  "  running  track,"  the 
athletic  grounds  of  the  "  'varsity  "  or  a 
dozen  other  places  devoted  to  one  or  an- 
other form  of  sport.  Possibly  the  ma- 
jority find  their  way  down  to  the  Isis  to 
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see  the  crews  at  practice  or  to  take  active 
part  in  such  practice.  In  the  summer 
term  the  Chervvell,  a  tributary  of  the 
Isis,  will  be  crowded  of  an  afternoon  with 
lotus  eaters  in  punts  or  canoes  or  boats 
of  one  kind  and  another.  The  Upper 
River,  as  that  part  of  the  Thames  a  lit- 
tle above  Folly  Bridge  is  called,  is  devoted 
to  sailing.  Here  are  many  centreboard 
sailing  boats,  and  a  fairly  good  sail  may 
be  enjoyed  as  far  as  Godstow,  about  a 
mile  away,  where  a  stroll  on  the  bank  and 
a  cup  of  famous  cider  at  the  celebrated 
little  inn  there  will  add  to  the  day's  pleas- 


is  served  in  the  college  hall.  After  hall 
men  disperse  in  whatever  direction  they 
may  please  ;  some  to  read,  as  studying  is 


ure.  At  about  5:30  the  current  sets  back 
toward  college  again,  and  then  comes 
"hall"  or  dinner  at  6  or  7  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  year.     This  meal 
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called  ;  some  to  their  club  or  on  some 
other  pleasure  mission.  Of  clubs  at  Ox- 
ford there  is  a  multitude.  Almost  every 
college  has  a  wine  club,  debating  society 
and  some  special  sorts  of  clubs.  The 
"  wines "  are  clubs  which  meet  once  a 
week  around  a  festive  board  to  discuss 
a  bottle  or  two  of  claret  or  port  and  to 
pass  a  pleasant  hour.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  conducted  on  excellent  plans 
and  do  a  great  deal  toward  educating  the 
social  instincts  of  their  members  and  their 
guests.  They  exert  a  great  influence  in 
teaching  them  the  proper,  temperate  use 
of  wine  and  gentlemanly  behavior.     Some 
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of  the  famous  wines  are  the  "  Phoenix,"  of 
Brasenose,  which  is  over  a  hundred  years 
old  and  the  owner  of  some  very  fine 
plate  ;  the  "  Falernians,"  of  Exeter,  and 
the  St.  John's  College  wine. 

Besides  these  college  wine  clubs  and  de- 
bating societies  there  are  several  univer- 
sity clubs  open  to  properly  qualified  men 
from  all  the  colleges.  Vincent's  is  the  goal 
of  athletic  men.  The  Bullingdon  is  the 
aristocratic  club,  devoted  chiefly  to  polo 
and  to  giving  lunches  and  dinners  during 
the  "  eights  week  "  and  commemoration, 
or  the  wind  up  of  the  year,  in  June.  There 
are  also  several  political  and  purely  liter- 
ary clubs,  and  all  the  old  public  -  school 
boys  from  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  and  Win- 
chester have  their  own  particular  clubs. 
When  one  is  at  school  he  is  a  "boy," 
but  when  he  leaves  it  and  goes  to  Ox- 
ford he  becomes  a  'varsity  man  —  a  jeal- 
ously insisted  upon  title.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  is  "  The  Union,"  the  great  de- 
bating society,  where  many  famous  states- 
men have  made  their  debut  in  public 
speaking.  Here  it  was  that  Gladstone, 
Salisbur}^,  Goschen,  Churchill  and  a  host  of 
now  famous  men  made  their  bow.  All 
members  of  the  university  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  club,  which  is  in  con- 


sequence very  large  and  representative  of 
all  classes  of  students.  There  are  a  large 
debating  hall,  an  excellent  library,  and  sev- 
eral writing  and  reading  rooms.  Debates 
are  held  once  a  week  and  are  largely  at- 
tended. Sometimes  a  leading  statesman 
of  the  day  will  visit  the  Union  and  de- 
liver a  speech  at  one  of  its  debates  by 
special  invitation.  But  let  me  return  to 
the  average  undergraduate,  whom  we  left 
after  hall,  undecided  what  to  do. 

He  goes  to  his  rooms  in  college  and 
gives  us  a  chance  to  see  what  they  look 
like.  At  one  end  of  the  sitting  room 
stands  a  piano,  on  the  mantelpiece  a 
clock.  At  one  end  of  the  room  there  is  a 
bookcase  filled  with  books.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  table,  at  one  side  a  tea  table 
whereon  is  a  tray  filled  with  cups,  and 
on  the  open  grate  fire  a  kettle  sings,  a 
suggestion  of  cosy  teas  to  female  relatives 
on  a  visit  to  Oxford.  On  the  walls  hang 
hunting  pictures  or  engravings  of  famous, 
paintings.  From  the  mantelpiece  hangs 
a  screen  with  the  arms  of  the  colleges 
emblazoned  thereon.  At  least  one  cosy 
easy  chair  stands  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place. In  the  summer  term  the  room  is 
filled  with  flowers  and  plants.  In  a  cup- 
board will  be  found  plates,  cups,  glasses,. 
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knives,  forks,  as  well  as  a  decanter  or  so 
filled  with  some  cheering  beverage,  a  tin 
of  sweet  biscuits,  and  a  plum  cake  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  "podgy"  English 
kind.  A  door  on  one  side  leads  to  a  bed- 
room. 

The  entrance  to  the  main  room  is 
guarded  by  two  doors,  an  inner  and  an 
outer  one.  When  the  outer  one  is  shut, 
when  "  the  oak  is  sported,"  as  it  is  called, 
it  signifies  that  the  occupant  of  the  room 
would  be  alone  ;  he  has  done  with  the 
pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world  until  his 
"reading,"  or  the  quiet,  hermit  -  like  time 
he  chooses  to  enjoy  at  that  moment,  be 
finished.  The  sporting  of  the  oak  is  a 
sacred  custom,  not  to  be  lightly  indulged 
in  without  incurring  the  charge  of  in- 
hospitality,  not  to  be  violated  by  sacri- 
legious intruders.  In  short,  the  rooms 
are  comfortably  furnished,  cosy  bachelor 
quarters,  with  a  few  distinctive  marks 
peculiar  to  Oxford.  Here,  on  his  centre 
table,  is  placed  morning  and  noon  his 
mail,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
his  "  battels "  or  reckoning  v/ith  the  col- 
lege for  the  previous  term,  which  must 
be  settled  within  two  weeks  after  its 
receipt.  Here  I  may  leave  the  under- 
graduate behind  his  sported  oak  while  I 


give  a  sketch  of  athletic  Oxford  as  it 
exists  to-day  and  has  existed  for  years. 

The  climate  of  England  allows  out-of- 
door  sports  of  one  sort  or  another  to  be 
carried  on  all  the  year  round,  and  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  privilege  by 
Oxford  men.  In  the  fall  and  winter  track 
athletics,  football  and  rowing  go  on.  In 
the  summer  term  rowing,  cricket  and  lawn 
tennis  claim  the  attention  chiefly.  Each 
branch  of  sport  has  its  university  and  its 
college  club.  The  Oxford  University  Boat 
Club  is  the  authority  which  regulates  the 
races  wherein  crews  from  the  different 
colleges  compete  with  each  other.  The 
first  of  these  boat  races  are  the  "  tor- 
pids," held  annually  in  February  or  March, 
then  follow  the  "eights"  in  May  and 
lastly  the  "fours  "  in  November. 

The  University  Boat  Club  also  selects 
the  'varsity  crew  to  meet  the  Cambridge 
crew.  In  like  manner  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Cricket  Club  selects  the  'varsity 
eleven,  and  the  Oxford  University  Athletic 
Club  selects  the  'varsity  track  athletes. 
The  Oxford  University  "  Rugby  "  and  the 
Oxford  University  "  Association  "  foot- 
ball clubs  send  each  a  team  to  represent 
the  'varsity  against  Cambridge  primarily, 
and    the   leading  football   clubs   of  Eng- 
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land  secondarily,  in  the  two  branches  of 
the  game  of  football.  Members  of  the 
teams  which  meet  Cambridge  representa- 
tives are  called  "  Blues,"  from  the  fact 
that  they  alone  are  entitled  or  permitted 
to  wear  the  dark  blue  of  Oxford.  Each 
one  of  the  foregoing  organizations  has  a 
distinctive  cap  and  coat  called  "  colors," 
which  are  prized  as  highly  by  their  for- 
tunate wearers  as  is  the  hood  which  de- 
notes the  B.  A.  degree.  The  'varsity 
plays  the  Rugby  football  game  with  Cam- 
bridge in  London  in  December,  and  the 
Association  match  also  in  London  in 
February.  The  inter-'varsity  boat  race 
is  rowed  on  the  Thames,  at  London,  in 
March.  The  track  athletic  meeting,  or 
inter-'varsity  sports,  as  it  is  called,  is 
held  in  London,  generally  on  the  day  be- 
fore or  after  the  boat  race.  The  inter- 
'varsity  cricket  match  is  played  on  Lord's 
cricket  ground  in  London  in  June  or  July, 
and  is  one  of  the  fashionable  sporting 
events  of  the  London  season. 

I  will  now  take  up  rowing  at  Oxford,  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  systematic  thoroughness 
which  governs  all  sport  at  Oxford.  Our 
American  colleges  and  universities  might 
do  well  to  study  these  systems  carefully, 
as  they  could  thereby  avoid  the  mistakes 
made  by  Oxford  and  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence in  each  sport  which  she  has  gained 
during  the  past  sixty  years.  In  October, 
which  is  the  principal  period  of  first  enter- 
ing into  residence,  the  man  who  may  select 
rowing  as  the  sport  nearest  his  heart  will 
find  posted  up  in  his  college  gate  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  "  there  will  be  coaching 
at  the  barge  at  2:15  every  afternoon." 
Accordingly  he  finds  his  way  down  through 
Christ  Church  Meadows  and  the  Long 
Walk  to  the  Isis,  as  the  mile  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  Thames  flowing  between 
Folly  Bridge  and  Iffley  Lock  is  called. 
He  sees  moored  along  the  side  of  the 
river  queer  -  looking  house  boats,  or 
"  barges,"  as  they  are  called  at  Oxford, 
which  are  the  different  college  boat  houses. 
Finding  the  barge  belonging  to  his  par- 
ticular college  he  enters  it  and  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  his  college  captain. 
He  is  put  into  a  tub  pair  with  another 
ambitious  oarsman  and  taken  out  for  a 
spin  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
rowing.  Day  after  day  he  continues  this 
process  until  the  strangeness  of  the  oar 
wears  off. 

But  there  are  many  men  who  "  come 
up  "  from  Eton  and  a  few  other  schools 
already    finished    oarsmen.      These     are 


known  by  reputation  before  they  get  to 
the  college  barge,  and  are  eagerly  wel- 
comed as  probable  valuable  acquisitions 
for  the  torpid  or  eight.  Eton,  especially, 
turns  out  very  fine  "  oars." 

We  can  consider  these  as  included  un- 
der the  head  of  the  devotees  of  the  oar 
and  go  on  with  our  history  of  the  rowing 
man's  life. 

In  two  weeks'  time  he  finds  another 
notice  to  the  effect  that  "  the  college 
fours  will  be  rowed  on  such  and  such  a 
day.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  will  please 
put  down  their  names."  He  complies 
with  the  request,  and  in  a  few  days  finds 
himself  one  of  four  men  in  a  tub  four, 
under  the  practiced  eye  of  the  college 
captain  or  an  assistant  coach.  He  is 
taught  how  to  use  his  body  and  legs,  how 
not  to  use  his  arms,  how  to  swing  and 
how  to  keep  time.  The  boats  used  are 
large  clinker-built  gigs,  sometimes  in- 
rigged  and  always  with  fixed  seats.  The 
mysteries  of  the  slide  are  many  months 
away  yet. 

The  Christmas  vacation,  lasting  about 
a  month,  stops  further  proceedmgs  for  the 
October  term.  In  January,  "when  the 
'varsity  comes  up,"  as  the  beginning  of 
term  is  called,  the  college  captains  begin 
to  select  the  men  for  their  particular  col- 
lege "  torpid."  Those  captains  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  had  good  ma- 
terial develop  itself  in  the  college  fours, 
or  who  have  several  of  the  previous  year's 
torpid  men  available  for  the  present  year, 
have  an  easy  task  to  fill  up  their  crews. 
But  among  those  colleges  in  which  there 
are  many  men  only  too  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  row,  yet  few  showing  promise 
of  ever  being  able  to  swing,  keep  time  or 
to  kick  from  the  stretcher,  /.  ^.,  use  their 
legs,  the  process  of  selection  is  still  a 
hard   one. 

A  captain  whose  boat  is  high  up  in  po- 
sition on  the  river  must  have  a  world  of 
patience  and  perseverance  and  his  judg- 
ment must  be  good.  On  the  latter  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  the  fate  of  his 
crew  in  the  races.  But  at  length  a  stroke 
will  be  discovered,  even  where,  as  is  sel- 
dom the  case,  most  of  the  men  are  new 
and  untried,  the  number  of  men  on  trial 
will  be  gradually  reduced,  and  the  various 
college  crews  will  be  finally  made  up 
about  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  torpid  races,  and  then  go  into  strict 
training  and  be  thoroughly  coached.  The 
first  day  of  the  races  arrives,  and  all  Ox- 
ford finds    its   way  to   the  banks  of   the 
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river  and  to  the  different  college  barges. 
Five  minutes  before  the  start  a  gun  is 
fired.  The  crews  go  to  their  proper 
places  and  receive  the  final  admonition 
from  their  captain  and  coach.  One  min- 
ute before  the  start  a  second  gun  is  fired, 
and  simultaneously  with  it  stop  watches 
held  by  timers  on  the  bank,  one  opposite 
each  college  crew,  are  started.  There  is 
a  scurry  along  the  bank  as  the  men  of  the 
various  colleges  hasten  to  get  opposite 
their  respective  crews  in  order  to  run  with 
them.  Some  carry  rattles,  some  horns, 
others  pistols,  all  being  intended  to  cheer 
on  the  crews  to  greater  efforts  and  each 
being  a  signal  of  some  sort.  "  Thirty 
seconds  gone,"  cry  the  timers.  "  Stroke, 
watch  for  the  flash  of  the  gun  and  start 
then!"  cry  the  captains.  "Ten  seconds 
more,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four, 
three,  two,  one — gun  !  "  The  gun  booms 
and  off  go  the  boats  on  their  race  to 
glory  or  defeat. 

I  may  well  pause  here  and  describe  the 
way  these  races  are  started  and  rowed. 
As  there  are  twenty-one  colleges  and  sev- 
eral halls,  and  as  each  one  is  entitled  to 
enter  at  least  one  crew  for  these  "  tor- 
pids," and  may  enter  more  than  one,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  serious  problem  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Oxford  University 
Boat  Club  as  to  how  to  arrange  a  method 
of  racing  which  would  allow  these  races 
to  be  finished  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Added  to  this  there  was  the  difficulty  that 
the  river  is  very  narrow,  one  place, 
called  the  "Gut,"  being  too  narrow  for 
two  eight  -  oared  crews  to  row  through 
abreast,  and  at  best  only  to  be  success- 
fully negotiated  by  experienced  cox- 
swains, since  the  stream  runs  through  it 
so  swiftly  as  to  cause  eddies.  It  is  a 
sharp  bend,  at  a  spot  where  the  banks  are 
very  close  together.  Accordingly  the 
"bumping"  system  was  adopted  as  the 
solution,  and  has  worked  perfectly  satis- 
factorily. It  is  simply  this  :  The  boats 
are  divided  up  into  two  divisions,  of 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  crews  each. 

The  first  division  is  made  up  of  the 
crews  from  those  colleges  that  in  the 
previous  year  have  gained  the  higher 
places  on  the  river,  the  second  being  com- 
posed of  the  lower  boats.  The  second 
division  rows  about  two  hours  before  the 
first.  The  boats  in  each  division  start  one 
behind  the  other  at  a  regular  distance 
apart,  the  distance  for  the  "  torpids  " 
being  i6o  feet  from  the  prow  of  the  one 
behind    to    the   rudder   post   of   the   one 


ahead.  Stakes  are  driven  in  the  bank  at 
the  proper  distance  apart,  and  to  these 
stakes  are  attached  long  lines  with  a  piece 
of  cork  called  a  "  bung  "  tied  to  the  end. 
The  coxswain  of  each  boat  holds  the  bung 
attached  to  the  line  from  the  proper  stake 
for  his  college.  Thus  it  is  insured  that 
each  boat  shall  be  the  proper  distance 
away  from  the  one  behind  or  in  front  and 
start  from  its  proper  place.  When  the 
last  gun  is  fired  the  bungs  are  dropped 
and  some  man  on  the  bank  draws  the  line 
in  quickly  so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  oars  of  the  following  boats.  The 
object  then  is  for  the  boat  behind  to  try  to 
catch  the  one  ahead  and  to  touch  it  in  any 
part,  the  scientific  way  being  for  the  prow 
of  the  boat  behind  to  touch  the  stern 
part  of  the  boat  ahead.  This  catching  is 
technically  called  a  bump  and  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  attended  with  any  injury  to  either 
boat,  as  those  who  have  never  seen  one 
appear  to  imagine  must  be  the  case. 

As  soon  as  a  bump  is  made  the  two 
crews  cease  rowing  for  that  da)^  and 
draw  to  one  side  out  of  the  way  of  the 
crews  following.  On  the  next  racing 
night  the  successful  "  bumper "  starts 
from  the  place  where  the  unfortunate 
"  bumpee  "  started  from  on  the  night  of 
the  bump.  The  bumpee  starts  one  place 
behind,  or  where  its  conqueror  started  on 
the  fateful  night.  In  this  way  is  deter- 
mined each  night  and  each  year  the 
proper  starting  place  for  each  college 
crew,  so  determined  by  the  place  each 
was  entitled  to  at  the  end  of  the  races 
the  night  or  year  before. 

The  "  torpids  "  last  for  a  week,  during 
which  there  are  races  every  night,  so  that 
a  boat  can  make  as  many  as  six  bumps  in 
a  year,  called  "going  up  "  six  places,  or  it 
can  "  go  down  "  a  like  number  during  the 
week.  After  the  torpids  the  best  men 
in  each  college  boat  are  taken  by  their 
respective  captains  and  put  into  the  big 
tubs  again  in  pairs  and  fours,  and  for  the 
first  time  put  on  sliding  seats.  This  coach- 
ing fills  up  the  balance  of  the  winter 
term. 

After  the  Easter  vacation,  which  lasts 
about  a  month,  the  colleges  begin  to  get 
ready  for  the  "  eights,"  which  are  to  be 
rowed  in  May.  The  tjoats  used  for  these 
races  are  regular  racing  shells,  with  sliding 
seats  and  all  complete,  those  used  for  the 
torpids  being  clinker  built  and  having 
fixed  seats. 

Very  much  the  same  process  of  final  se- 
lection for  these  crews  is  followed  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  torpids,  but  the  latter 
have  shown  how  the  men  rowing  in  them 
behave  under  the  excitement  of  a  race, 
and  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
for  the  captain  and  his  assistants,  them- 
selves members  of  their  college  eight  of 
previous  years,  to  select  the  best  torpid 
men  to  fill  up  the  eight.  As  a  rule  there 
are  several  of  the  previous  year's  eight 
in  residence  and  available  again,  but  the 
good  and  promising  torpid  men  are  given 
an  equal  chance  with  the  former  crew,  and 
the  latter  are  by  no  means  sure  of  rowing 
again  unless  they  prove  themselves  at 
least  as  good  as  the  incoming  and  ambi- 
tious torpid  men,  for  favoritism  counts 
but  little  with  the  captain.  He  is  after 
the  best  rowing  men  in  his  college  and  he 
gives  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  —  as,  in- 
deed, it  is  to  his  interest  to  do^to  all. 

Finally  the  crew  is  made  up  and  settled, 
two  weeks  being  generally  enough  for 
that.  Systematic  coaching  and  strict 
training  then  begin.  Very  often  old 
eights  men,  who  have  long  since  "  gone 
down  "  or  left  the  'varsity,  will  come  up 
and  take  their  old  college  crew  in  hand. 
In  this  way  experienced  coaches  are 
found.  Quite  often  dons  who  rowed  in 
their  undergraduate  days  are  to  be  seen 
coaching  their  old  college  crews. 

The  pick  and  flower  of  Oxford  oarsmen 
take  part  in  these  races,  and  "  Blues,"  or 
those  who  have  rowed  in  the  'varsity 
eight  against  Cambridge,  row  for  their 
different  colleges  in  them.  Each  college 
can  enter  only  one  crew. 

For  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  not  one 
of  the  leading  colleges  has  ever  failed  to 
enter  a  crew. 

The  "  eights  week  "  is  the  great  boat- 
ing carnival  at  Oxford.  The  town  fills 
with  visitors  and  the  banks  and  barges 
are  lined  with  enthusiastic  spectators. 
Nearly  every  Oxford  man's  female  (and 
many  of  his  male)  relatives  come  up  to  see 
these  races.  To  row  for  one's  college  is 
a  highly-prized  honor  and  a  much-sought- 
for  distinction.  Many  of  the  colleges  if 
they  happen  to  have  good  eights  will 
send  them  to  Henley  Regatta,  where  they 
will  meet  the  crack  crews  from  all  parts 
of  England.  In  the  fall  term  there  are 
"O.  U.  B.  C.  fours,"  for  which  the  col- 
leges having  the  best  eights  will  generally 
enter.  The  boats  used  are  racing  cox- 
swainless  "  fours,"  and  the  races  are  rowed 
in  heats  and  on  the  "  time"  system.  That 
is,  they  start  a  regular  distance  apart,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  object  being  for  the 


one  ahead  to  finish  more  than  its  starting 
distance  ahead  of  its  competitor  or  for  the 
latter  to  finish  within  that  distance.  All 
the  races  at  Oxford  are  rowed  against  the 
stream. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  de- 
scribe the  way  the  'varsity  crew  is  se- 
lected, as  well  as  the  method  of  training 
and  the  "  stroke."  As  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood, the  "eights  "of  the  colleges  and 
halls  of  the  whole  university  offer  a  great 
field  for  the  president  of  the  O.  U.  B.  C.  to 
select  his  men  from.  In  the  fall  term  each 
college  captain  has  a  right  to  send  up  to 
the  president  two  men  out  of  his  college 
eight  to  be  tried  for  the  'varsity  "trials." 
And  the  president  has  also  the  right  to^ 
ask  any  man  he  may  see  fit  to  row.. 
Therefore  in  October  the  various  candi- 
dates are  tried  until  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  about  sixteen  in  number,  when 
two  crews  are  made  up  and  thoroughly- 
coached.  A  race  called  the  "O.  U.  B.  C 
trials "  is  rowed  between  them  over  a. 
two-and-a-half  mile  course  at  the  end  o£' 
the  term.  To  row  in  this  race  is  a  cov- 
eted distinction,  as  it  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  rowing  in  the  'varsity  race  itself. 

In  January  of  the  following  term  the 
president  begins  his  task  of  finally  select- 
ing a  crew  to  row  against  Cambridge. 
He  usually  has  several  of  the  previous 
year's  "  Blues"  available,  and  he  has  also 
the  sixteen  "trials  men."  Therefore  his 
task  is  an  easier  one  than  that  of  the  cap- 
tains of  American  university  boat  clubs. 
Regular  and  hard  training  commences 
about  Ash  Wednesday,  a  little  more  than 
a  month  before  the  race. 

The  crew  stays  on  the  home  water  for 
about  two  weeks  after  that  date.  Then 
it  goes  to  some  place  lower  down  the 
river,  where  it  is  generally  entertained  by 
some  old  "Blue."  Here  the,  coach,  who 
is  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
crew,  generally  joins  it.  After  ten  days 
or  so  it  journeys  to  Putney  and  makes  its 
first  appearance  on  tidal  water.  A  few 
weeks  later,  after  several  "courses,"  the 
great  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
race  is  rowed. 

The  race  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sporting  and  social  events  of  England, 
and  all  London  becomes  a  mass  of  dark 
and  light  blue. 

The  training  for  this  race  and  that  for 
the  torpids  and  eights  are  much  alike, 
save  that  that  for  the  'varsity  is  possibly 
more  strict.  No  army  is  drilled  with 
more  precision  than  are  Oxford  oarsmen.. 
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Briefly,  then,  the  order  of  the  day  is  as 
follows  :  Rise  at  6:30  in  summer,  at  7  in 
winter.  A  short  walk,  ending  up  with  a 
sharp  burst  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  A 
cold  bath  on  returning  to  the  bedroom, 
after  which  breakfast  at  7:30  or  S  sharp. 
This  meal  is  made  up  of  chops  or  steaks, 
broiled  only,  fish,  a  cup  of  tea,  orange 
marmalade  and  plain  toast.  No  butter  is 
allowed.  When  the  'varsity  crew  leaves 
Oxford  it  generally  goes  out  on  the  water 
before  lunch  for  a  short  spin  as  well  as  in 
the  afternoon,  but  the  crews  which  row 
in  the  ordinary  college  races  do  not  go 
afloat  until  after  lunch.  Lunch  at  i, 
sharp.  Cold  beef  or  mutton,  a  glass  of 
water  or  ale,  as  little  bread  as  possible 
and  simple  stewed  fruit  or  wine  jellies 
make  up  this  meal.  At  about  half-past 
2  the  crews  get  on  the  water  and  are 
coached  for  two  hours.  The  coaches  at 
Oxford  either  run  along  the  towing  path 
or  ride,  the  latter  method  being  called 
"coaching  from  the  saddle." 

After  leaving  Oxford  the  'varsity  coach 
"  admonishes  "  the  crew  from  a  steam 
launch.  Dinner  at  6:30  or  7  punctually 
to  the  minute.  Fried  soles,  roast  beef 
or  mutton,  green  vegetables  of  different 
kinds  (no  potatoes),  plain  lettuce,  a  glass 
of  water  or  ale,  and  once  in  a  while  of 
Burgundy,  and  plain,  simple  puddings  or 
stewed  fruit  satisfy  the  inner  rowing 
man  at  this  meal.  After  dinner  an  ad- 
journment is  made  to  some  man's  rooms, 
where  each  is  allowed  a  glass  of  port 
wine.  Bedtime  comes  not  a  minute  later 
than  10:30.  This  programme,  or  one 
very  similar  to  it,  is  adhered  to  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  The  men  always  eat 
breakfast  and  dinner  together.  There  is 
no  gymnasium  work  whatever,  and  ex- 
ceedingly little  running  is  indulged  in. 
Only  on  rare  or  exceptional  occasions  are 
the  crews  sent  for  a  run.  The  work  is 
done  in  the  boat,  and  from  the  first  day 
that  the  crew  get  into  their  eight  they 
row  together,  never  rowing  in  it  by  pairs, 
fours  or  sixes. 

As  will  be  seen,  no  raw  recruit  ever 
gets  into  his  college  eight,  and  never  does 
any  but  a  thorough  oarsman  get  into  the 
'varsity.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then, 
with  this  elaborate  system  of  training  and 
selection,  that  Oxford  rowing  has  reached 
the  highest  point  of  perfection  ? 

The  stroke  used  at  Oxford  is  the  same 
that  has  been  used  for  years  and  years 
with    exceedingly  few   variations,  if  any. 


The  back  is  held  firm  and  straight 
throughout  the  stroke.  The  reach  for- 
ward is  a  long  one ;  the  shoulders  are 
braced  well,  but  comfortably  and  natu- 
rally. The  blade  is  dropped  square  and 
sharp  into  the  water,  the  legs  are  jammed 
hard  against  the  stretcher  and  the  back 
used  with  them  simultaneously  in  order 
to  force  the  oar  through  the  water  with  a 
powerful  drive.  The  slide  is  held  very 
slightly  until  the  body  is  up  to  the  per- 
pendicular, just  sufficiently  to  prevent  its 
"  running  away  "  from  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  the 
body  is  just  past  the  perpendicular  or 
upright  position,  the  hands  are  brought 
in  high  on  the  chest,  smartly  dropped, 
and  shot  out,  like  a  billiard  ball  oft'  a 
cushion,  before  the  body  begins  to  swing 
forward,  but  the  pause  in  the  swing  is 
scarcely  perceptible  save  to  a  practiced 
eye.  The  swing  forward  with  the  body 
is  slow,  steady  and  even,  the  slide  moving 
simultaneously.  Steadiness  and  evenness 
of  the  swing  and  slide  are  most  important 
points.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  from 
the  instant  the  blade  touches  the  water 
until  it  is  a  little  beyond  a  right  angle  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  the  last  part  of  the 
stroke  being  not  so  hard,  but  the  blade  is 
kept  well  covered  until  it  is  brought  out 
clean  and  square  by  dropping  the  hands 
smartly  off  the  chest.  The  stroke  in  the 
water  is  a  very  long  one  and  the  powerful 
leg  drive  causes  the  oar  to  be  swished 
through  the  water  as  hard  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  it. 

Time  is  insisted  upon  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  it  and  swing,  hard  leg  work, 
a  smart  beginning  and  recover  and  the 
shooting  out  of  the  hands  are  perhaps 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Oxford 
rowing. 

In  conclusion  I  can  say  that  ah  Ameri- 
can going  to  Oxford  may  count  upon  a 
cordial  and  warm  reception,  and  it  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  himself  and 
the  way  he  conducts  himself  as  to  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  his  ex- 
perience there  as  one  of  the  happiest  pe- 
riods of  his  life  or  the  reverse.  English- 
men are  anxious  to  claim  us  and  treat  us 
as  cousins,  such  as  we  really  are,  and 
close  acquaintance  with  them  in  their 
own  home  and  in  everyday  life  will,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  result  in  their  being 
understood  and  better  liked  than  most 
Americans  who  visit  England  for  the  first 
time  anticipate. 


A  SHOOTING  ADVENTURE  IN  SOUTH  CHINA. 


BY    JOHN    L.    ANDERSON. 


INNER  was  over, 
the  wine  was  on 
the  table,  che- 
roots were  light- 
ed, the  servants 
gone,  and,  above 
all,  the  dear  old 
punkah  was  be- 
ing steadily  pull- 
ed by  a  reliable 
coolie,  so  that  we 
had  nothing  to 
do  but  pass  the 
pleasantest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  in  the  blissful  laziness 
or  languor  which  in  the  East  always  suc- 
ceeds a  broiling  day. 

After  some  long-drawn,  luxurious  puffs 
at  our  nut  -  brown  cheroots,  whose  excel- 
lence demanded  the  respect  of  a  few  mo- 
ments' absolute  silence,  Robert  Fenton,  a 
genial,  though  sometimes  irritating,  Scot, 
but  a  "  brick  "  all  over,  as  most  traveled 
Scotchmen  are,  sang  out  : 

"  Now,  Joe,  old  man,  spin  us  a  yarn  !  " 
At  that  moment  every  man  silently  laid 
his  spoon  or  his  fork  over  his  wine  glass, 
which  meant  either  that  they  were  going 
to  hear  a  "  chestnut,"  a  big  lie,  or  a  stupid 
story.  This  was  a  polite  but  effective 
way  of  shutting  up  anyone  who  threat- 
ened to  be  a  bore,  and  its  effect  was  al- 
ways succeeded  by  a  good-natured  roar  of 
laughter  as  the  story  teller  gave  in  to  the 
silent  vote  against  him. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Joe  was  not 
to  be  fooled,  so  he  said  : 

"  Well,  boys,  if  you  think  me  such  a 
confounded  ass,  or  such  an  inveterate  pre- 
varicator, I'll  take  a  *  B.  and  S.'  and  leave 
you  all  to  the  lively  excitement  of  your 
own  company." 

"  Now  come,  Joe,  old  fellow,  we  were 
only  joking,  all  our  forks  are  down  now 
and  we  fairly  give  in.  Tell  us  a  yarn  and 
we  won't  touch  them  again  if  you  lie  like 
Ananias."  From  which  the  reader  will 
observe  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves  in  the  forcible  language 
of  bachelordom. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  relented  I,  "  if  you  stick 
to  your  side  of  the  bargain  ;  but  if  you 
once  interrupt  I  swear  I  will  never  spin 
you  a  true  yarn  again." 


So,  dissembling,  they  swore  good  be- 
havior, lighted  fresh  cheroots  and,  calling 
out  to  the  punkah  coolie  "  Kan  hong  !  " 
(more  wind),  passed  the  wine  round  and 
listened  in  respectful  silence  to  the  yarn 
of  Old  Joe  (their  disrespectful  name  for 
me),  for  they  knew  well  that  if  they  didn't 
keep  quiet  their  last  chance  would  be  gone 
forever.     And  here  is  the  yarn  : 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  had  finished  a  very 
irksome  tea  season,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  rest  on  board  one  of  the  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes  steamers,  by  which  I 
had  taken  a  passage  homeward  from  Hong 
Kong.  Ah,  those  dear  old  steamers  ! 
What  fine  feeding,  what  good  wine  !  what 
bad  French  !  but  oh,  what  kindness,  what 
courtesy,  what  bonhomie  (for  there  is 
no  other  word  in  any  language)  accom- 
panied our  trips  !  The  pursers,  all  refined 
and  genial  gentlemen — De  Poll,  Caillot — 
how  I  remember  them  !  But  I  am  forget- 
ting my  story.  Still,  if  you  travel  go  by 
a  French  boat,  and  if  you  «;r  drowned  you 
will  at  least  die  well  fed. 

Well,  to  cut  matters  short,  the  steamer 
from  Tamsui  with  tea  was  not  signaled  in 
the  morning,  as  was  expected,  and  here 
was  I  with  my  baggage  all  done  up,  my 
pocket  bursting  with  gold  which  I  had  got 
from  the  Shroff,  and  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  bank  notes,  the  best  paper  to 
carry  in  the  East,  and  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  till  next  day. 

So  I  shouted  : 

"  Boy !  " 

This  magic  name  brought  promptly  to 
my  side  my  Mongolian  valet,  boy  or  serv- 
ant— call  him  what  you  will.  His  Chinese 
name  was  Ah  Kum  (gold),  but  if  it  had 
been  "  Tang "  (or  brass)  it  would  have 
been  a  much  more  appropriate  cognomen, 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

"  Sah  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No  can  catchee  steamer  to-day  ;  must 
wait  one  day  more.  You  makee  charter 
one  piecee  sampan,  my  go  shoot  that  bird. 
Catchee  gun,  some  chow  chow,  some  beer, 
two  piecee  man,  all  same  custom.  You 
sabee  ?" 

Which  order  being  perfectly  clear  to 
Mr.  Ah  Kum  was  forthwith  obeyed,  and 
in  an  hour  the  sampan,  or  native  boat, 
with  two  boatmen,  was  lying  ready  for  me 
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at  the  jetty,  my  gun,  with  ammunition, 
and  "  refreshments  "  all  on  board,  ready 
for  my  day's  trip. 

I  may  here,  to  explain  the  sequel,  tell 
my  courteous  reader  that  a  Chinese  sam- 
pan is  a  flat  -  bottomed  boat  made  very 
much  like  the  letter  A,  the  rowers  stand- 
ing and  rowing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  let- 
ter, your  humble  servant  sitting  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  boat,  in  the  point  of  the 
A,  the  seat  being  the  cross  bar,  in  which 
also  is  stepped  the  mast  when  we  have 
occasion  to  put  up  the  mat  sail. 

I  had  told  my  "  boy  "  (by  which  name 
is  called  every  personal  servant  in  China, 
married  or  single,  young  or  old)  that  I 
should  be  out  shooting  for  only  an  hour 
or  two,  as  I  did  not  wish  again  to  go  back 
to  the  office,  and  that  he  need  only  put 
a  small  amount  of  ammunition  on  board. 
I  found  on  getting  into  the  sampan  and 
pushing  off  that  my  entire  stock  of  sup- 
plies was  three  bottles  of  Bass'  ale,  a 
dozen  brass  shells  for  my  breechloader, 
a  dozen  cheroots  and  a  few  sandwiches. 

Well,  we  started  up  the  creek  as  the 
tide  was  rising,  passing  the  old  Catholic 
cathedral  with  its  bold  inscription  in 
Chinese  characters,  ''  Tien  Chu  Tong  " — 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven — and 
soon,  with  sail  up,  we  were  running  before 
the  wind.  The  shooting  was  fair  and  I 
got  a  fine  mallard  drake  sailing  boldly 
overhead,  a  teal,  a  plover  and  some  other 
small  fry,  and  soon  had  exhausted  my 
cartridges,  all  except  one  which  missed 
fire.  Quite  content  with  the  sport,  I  told 
the  "  Tai  Kong "  or  boatman  to  lower 
sail  and  row  back  with  the  ebb  tide,  and 
as  he  ran  the  boat  into  the  wind  I  called 
to  the  boy  :  "  Pay  my  some  beer  !  My 
too  muchee  thirsty." 

When  the  glass  was  brought  me  I  had 
swallowed  it  half  down  before  it  struck 
me  the  beer  was  not  all  right.  Without  for 
a  moment  giving  the  matter  a  thought  I 
threw  the  balance  of  the  contents  into  the 
sea  and  told  the  boy  to  bring  another  bottle. 
This  time  he  brought  the  bottle  to  me, 
opened  it  by  passing  a  dinner  knife  round 
its  neck,  and  then,  by  a  short  upward 
blow,  knocked  the  cork  out  with  a  collar 
of  glass  round  it,  a  dodge  worth  knowing 
when  a  gentleman  from  Maine  or  a  cork- 
screw is  not  at  hand. 

I  took  this  glass  more  leisurely,  and, 
lighting  my  cheroot,  sat  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  and  took  up  my  book. 
I  just  then  noticed  that  as  yet  my  order 
to   lower   the  sail   had   not    been   carried 


out,  and  I  was  turning  round  to  ask  the 
Tai  Kong  what  he  meant  when  I  was  sud- 
denly overcome  by  the  most  intense  feel- 
ing of  vertigo  and  nausea  that  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. I  must  have  fallen  sideways, 
for  I  have  just  a  slight  recollection  of 
my  head  striking  the  edge  of  the  boat. 
After  that  all  was  blank  for  a  time.  I 
regained  consciousness  a  little,  only  to 
feel  my  coat  and  vest  opened  and  a  hand 
passed  into  my  inner  pocket  where  the 
gold  was.  This  must  have  revived  me 
a  little,  for  I  slightly  recovered,  and  put- 
ting my  splitting  head  overboard  vomited 
freely.  This  probably  saved  my  life,  as 
from  that  moment  I  steadily  regained  my 
faculties. 

Glancing  aft  I  saw  I  was  entirely  for- 
gotten by  the  men,  who  were  fighting 
among  themselves  about  the  contents  of 
my  purse.  The  gold  had  evidently  been 
evenly  divided,  but  the  bank  bills  were  the 
bone  of  contention.  My  rascally  boy 
was  insisting  with  the  boatmen  that  the 
%\o  bills  were  only  %\  ones,  and  he  was 
trying  to  buy  five  of  them,  or  $50  worth, 
for  a  gold  piece  worth  $5,  a  piece  of  finan- 
ciering which  eventually  cost  the  party 
very  dearly. 

I  watched  them  at  first  in  a  semi-sleepy, 
half  -  amused  frame  of  mind,  but  as  my 
strength  returned  I  began  to  realize  the 
danger  of  my  position.  I  noticed  we 
were  heading  away  from  home  toward 
the  "  Hai  Mun  "  or  sea  gates,  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  called.  If  the  boat 
were  once  run  a'ground  the  men  would 
escape  with  their  booty,  and  I  would  be 
left  twenty  miles  from  home,  sure  to  be 
further  plundered  by  the  natives,  if  not 
by  the  boatmen  themselves.  I  accord- 
ingly decided  at  once  on  taking  the  game 
a  little  into  my  own  hands. 

Quietly  edging  round  I  got  hold  of  my 
gun,  and  opening  the  breech  I  took  out 
the  two  empty  shells,  which  I  put  handy 
beside  me. 

I  then  suddenly  shouted,  "  To  tung 
[go  back  !],  you  infernal  scoundrels  !  " 

To  picture  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust is  beyond  my  powers  of  description  ; 
but  they  had  my  gold  and  were  not  now, 
after  securing  their  prize,  going  tamely 
to  give  it  up.  After  a  brief  consultation 
my  boy  suddenly  seized  the  sharp  axe  to 
be  found  in  every  sampan  and  one  of  the 
men  laid  hold  of  the  heavy  bamboo  boat 
hook.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I 
shoved  the  two  empty  cartridges  into  my 
gun,  taking  care  to  hide  the  open  ends, 
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and  quickly  raising  it  to  my  slioulder  at 
full  cock  presented  it  at  my  boy's  chest 
as  he  was   stepping  forward,  axe  in  hand. 

"  Drop  that  axe,  you  scoundrel,  or  I'll 
fire  into  you  !  " 

The  boatmen  let  everything  go  and 
cried  "'m  tang  !"  (don't).  The  boy,  seeing 
that  his  game  was  up,  dropped  the  axe, 
and  with  a  malignant  glance  of  disap- 
pointment and  hatred  slunk  back. 

Three  to  one  I  thought  rather  long 
odds  against  me,  especially  with  a  formid- 
able Chinese  axe,  sharp  as  a  razor,  in  the 
hands  of  my  opponents,  so  I  ordered  the 
Tai  Kong  to  lay  it  in  front  of  me,  which 
he  did,  covered  all  the  time  by  my  gun, 
and  I  immediately  placed  it  where  I 
could,  if  necessary,  use  it  myself. 

I  further  completed  the  abject  rout  of 
the  mutineers  by  ordering  the  Tai  Kong 
to  tie  my  boy's  thumbs  together  behind 
his  back.  As  this  is  the  way  all  criminals 
are  secured,  and  a  very  good  way,  too,  I 
knew  the  boatman  could  do  it  if  he  only 
would.  The  boy  muttered  to  him  that 
if  he  dared  to  tie  him  his  Cantonese 
friends  would  kill  him  when  they  got  back 
to  Amoy,  for  he  had  evidently  some  idea 
of  escape  yet  left.  I  thereupon  quietly 
presented  the  gun  at  his  head  and  ordered 
him  to  lie  down  on  his  face  or  I  would 
blow  him  to  pieces.  He  sullenly  obeyed, 
and  the  Tai  Kong,  covered  by  my  gun, 
began  to  tie  the  second  joints  of  his 
thumbs  together. 

"  Tighter  !  tighter !  you  son  of  the 
devil  !  "  I  yelled  at  him  in  Chinese,  and  it 
was  not  until  I  saw  the  boy's  face  twitch 
with  the  pain  that  I  was  satisfied  of  his 
being  secure.  I  then  had  the  end  of  his 
queue  tied  well  back  to  his  hands,  making 
escape  of  any  kind  utterly  impossible. 

We  were  soon  beating  homeward,  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  kept  my  eye  on  the 
two  men,  now  obedient  and  gloomy 
enough,  for  I  had  hopes  of  regaining  all 
my  lost  money.  I  knew  the  men  would  slip 
it  into  the  water  if  they  got  a  chance,  and, 
by  taking  the  bearings  carefully,  come 
back  and  dive  for  it,  an  operation  at 
which  they  are  exceptionally  skillful. 

I  had  therefore  to  watch  every  move- 
ment like  a  cat.  Fortunately  for  me 
they  had  dropped  the  money  through  the 
loose  planking  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  they  could  not  get  at  it 
without  lifting  the  planks,  which  I  took 
good  care  they  should  not.  They  tried 
every  dodge  to  get  there,  but  my  "  Keep 
still,   you   brutes !  "   and    the  end  of  my 


gun  staring  them  full  in  the  eyes  kept 
them  attending  to  the  boat's  management. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  —  ah,  such 
long,  weary  hours  !  for  I  was  sick,  thirsty 
and  on  a  terrible  strain — we  arrived  within 
view  of  the  harbor.  I  there  saw  the  steam- 
er Yesso  lying,  and  I  ordered  the  men  to 
down  sail  and  to  pull  for  her.  Fortunately 
as  I  got  within  hail  I  saw  Captain  Ashton 
on  the  gangway,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  saw  me,  with  my  gun  pointed  at  the 
heads  of  the  men,  who  were  talking  to- 
gether in  whispers. 

"  Hallo  !  old  man,  what's  up  ?  "  When, 
seeing  by  my  face  that  there  was  no  jok- 
ing in  it,  and  also  noting  that  the  boy  was 
lying  tied  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he 
asked,  "Anything  wrong?   Speak  quick  !  " 

I  cried  out,  "  Send  your  secunny*  off 
sharp,  with  handcuffs  !  These  devils  have 
tried  to  poison  me  !  " 

In  a  jiffy  the  captain  was  in  his  sam- 
pan with  a  secunny  and  two  Malays,  and 
got  into  my  boat  just  as  the  boatmen  were 
attempting  to  jump  on  board  a  friendly 
sampan  that  had  come  to  their  relief.  The 
two  men  were  at  once  pinioned  and  hand- 
cuffed and  the  entire  party  taken  on 
board  the  steamer,  where  they  were  tied 
securely  to  the  rigging,  while  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  consul  to  send  his  jailer 
for  them.  Meanwhile  all  my  money  was 
recovered,  some  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
the  rest  in  my  boy's  purse. 

I  was  helped  on  deck  nearly  dead  with 
thirst  and  fatigue,  but  a  little  of  Captain 
Ashton's  brandy  quickly  revived  me. 

My  traps  were  taken  on  deck.  The  se- 
cunny, so  I  was  told  after,  seeing  my  gun 
was  loaded,  opened  it  just  in  front  of 
my  boy,  who  was  tied  up  there.  As 
the  cartridges  we're  withdrawn  the  boy 
noticed  they  were  empty,  and  the  impre- 
cations he  hurled  at  himself  as  he  cursed 
his  own  stupidity  were  awful  to  hear. 

The  men  were  sent  to  prison,  and  prob- 
ably executed  ;  but  as  I  left  next  day  I 
never  heard  what  their  fate  was. 

Just  as  I  reached  this  part  of  my  story 
every  glass  had  a  fork  over  it. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  tell  you 
a  story  again,"  I  said,  in  injured  tones. 

"  Well,  Joe,"  said  Fenton,  "  it  was  such  a 
big  yarn  that  we  really  couldn't  help  it. 
However,  here's  your  health,  old  man  !  I 
wish  I  could  lie  half  as  well  as  you  do." 

I  went  home  in  a  huff,  for  it  was  the 
only  true  yarn  I  had  ever  spun  for  them 
in  my  life. 

*  Secunny — a  Malay  boatswain. 
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F  outdoor  games 
played  by  men 
none  holds  so  fair 
a  place  as  curl- 
ing;  for,  while 
among  the  oldest 
of  known  sports, 
it  has  always 
been  free  from 
the  taint  of  gross- 
ness  or  the  bru- 
tality which  ac- 
companied nearly 
all  the  ancient 
pastimes.  It  has 
a  most  interesting 
archceology,  inasmuch  as  its  imperishable 
relics  mark,  if  not  its  origin,  clearly  its 
methods  and  its  progress,  as  well  as  in 
some  cases  the  persons  who  engaged  in 
it.  It  has  a  charming  and  unique  liter- 
ature. It  lies  embalmed  in  the  fragrant 
verse  of  Burns,  of  Grahame  and  of  Hogg, 
in  the  stately  prose  of  the  great  Sir  Walter, 
and  claims  a  verse  or  poem  in  nearly  a  hun- 
dred song  makers  ;  while  it  has  been  the 
welcome  and  fruitful  theme  for  many  a 
grave  essay,  sparkling  epigram,  stirring 
story  and  delicate  allusion. 

It  has  also  its  art,  for  painters  of  fa- 
mous name  have  not  disdained  to  make 
its  incidents  and  surroundings  subjects 
for  their  pencil  and  their  brush.  And  this 
game  of  curling  may  also  be  said  to  have 
a  sociology,  in  that  it  has  always  main- 
tained a  certain  well-defined  standard  of 
ethics  and  a  rule  of  equality  among  the 
players.  As  a  favorite  paraphrase  puts 
it  : 

Ours  is  a  game  for  duke  or  lord, 

Lairds,  tenants,  hinds,  an'  a'  that  ; 
Our  pastors,  too,  who  preach  the  word, 

Whiles  ply  the  broom  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  different  ranks  an'  a'  that, 
The  chiel  that  "  soops"  an'  plays  the  best 
Is  greatest  mon  for  a'  that. 

The  prince  and  pauper,  the  peer  and 
peasant,  met  on  equal  terms  upon  the  ice 
— the  best  curler  was  the  best  man.  In 
the  game  and  at  the  suppers  following 
"  bonspiels  "  all  differences  save  those  of 
skill  were  forgotten,  while  good  nature, 
unvarying  courtesy,  chaste  language  and 
absence  of  betting  (that  kill-joy  of  pure 


pastime)  created  a  sort  of  climate  of 
geniality  around  head  and  breast  which 
made  a  beautiful  contradistinction  to  the 
frigid  atmosphere  betrayed  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

All  this  points  to  the  country  where 
curling  had  origin  and  home.  The  game, 
of  course,  is  Scotch.  Evey  term  used  in 
its  curious  and  facetious  nomenclature 
points  there. 

Even  the  much  -  disputed  word  "bon- 
spiel,"  employed  for  a  match  game,  has 
undoubtedly  under  its  Gothic  form  a  Cel- 
tic root. 

Origin  and  home  alike  were  the  frozen 
bosoms  of  those  lovely  lochs  which  be- 
jeweled  a  country  severe  and  wild,  beauti- 
ful enough,  but  chary  of  bestowing  favors, 
and  so  mother  of  heroes. 

Scotia  is  a  very  natural  place  for  foster- 
ing a  game  that  needs  the  glass  to  hover 
below  freezing  point  for  weeks  together. 

And  curling  is  a  natural  sport  for  a 
people  nurtured  in  the  home  of  scarcity 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  physical  ad- 
versity. 

The  Scot  loves  frost  and  snow,  and 
from  this  love  comes  the  curler,  who 
gladly  faces  Winter  and  takes  him  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

The  game  bears  transplantation  well 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  as  popular  in 
other  countries  as  in  its  native  home. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  clubs  and 
associations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  a  membership  nearly  divided  between 
Scotchmen  and  Americans.  But  the  game 
still  keeps  its  Scotch  flavor  and  much  of 
its  ancient  coloring.  This  is  well.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  sentiment  with  which 
this  game  has  been  saturated  and  the 
"good  times"  with  which  it  has  always 
been  associated  may  long  abide  insepa- 
rable from  it. 

The  actual  antiquity  of  curling  is  of 
course  obscure  ;  Ossian  is  said  to  have 
sung  of  it,  but  perhaps  it  was  Macpher- 
son's  good  "skipping"  that  made  Os- 
sian's  reference  possible.  We  can  show 
great  antiquity  for  curling  stones,  and  do 
show  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  some 
old  ones  in  our  illustration. 

Whenever,  in  Scotland,  an  old  pond  or 
a    loch    is   drained,    the    bottom    reveals 
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ancient  curling  stones.  Some  have  been 
taken  from  the  foundations  of  old  houses, 
themselves  of  course  showing  age  and 
use  before  they  were  ruthlessly  built  up 
in  the  walls,  as  though  they  had  com- 
mitted some  great  offense  against  the 
majesty  or  the  modesty  of  curling. 

There  are  literary  references  that  carry 
the  game  back  to  1500,  as  a  game  vigor- 
ously played  and  widely  known.  Constant 
references  in  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  confirm  the 
opinion  that  it  was  both  well  known  and 
popular  among  all  classes  earlier  than  any 
other  game,  except  tennis.  Curling  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  game  among  the 
clergy.  I  once  saw  a  stone  without  han- 
dle, but  propelled  by  the  use  of  thumb 
and  finger  holes,  owned  by  the  cele- 
brated divine  and  theologian,  Dr.  Guthrie, 
of  Fenwick,  ordained  in  1644,  who  was 
noted,  not  alone  for  learning  and  piety, 
but  also  for  "  fishing  and  fowling  and 
playing  on  the  ice."  A  wholesome  sort  of 
a  pastor,  indeed  ;  one  whose  wise  and 
healthful  example  modern  clergymen 
might  follow  without  loss  to  either  dig- 
nity or  usefulness. 

Curling  has  so  many  points  of  excel- 
lence that  it  is  hard  to  select  those  which 
most  recommend  it.  It  is  or  should  be 
played  in  the  open  air  where  breathing  is 
a  luxury  ;  it  is  a  game  which,  played  in 
any  weather  compatible  with  its  needs, 
keeps  its  participants  just  as  cool  or  as 
warm  as  they  prefer  to  be  ;  it  is  a  game 
which  need  not  incur  very  heavy  expendi- 
ture either  for  outfit  or  good  fellowship  ;  it 
is  a  game  needing  only  the  fair  strength 
of  an  average  man  and  never  special 
"  training,"  an  athlete  having  no  advan- 
tage whatever  over  an  average  man  ;  it  is 
a  game  which  fosters  the  Macedonian 
rather  than  the  Grecian  spirit — that  is,  the 
spirit  engendered  by  contact  with  the 
forces  of  nature  rather  than  with  the  foes 
of  the  arena  ;  and  it  is  a  game  happily 
free  from  "  professionalism,"  gate  money 
and  gambling.  It  is  played  by  "  gentle- 
men "  with  "  gentlemen,"  although  its 
players  are  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  social  life. 

But  while  curling  presents  all  these  at- 
tractive features  to  the  player  it  has  two 
most  distinctive  features  which  stand  out 
above  and  beyond  the  rest,  viz.,  it  is  es- 
sentially and  almost  entirely  a  game  of 
pure  skill  and  it  is  a  game  which  men 
may  play,  and  play  well,  up  to  an  ad- 
vanced aare. 


It  is  a  game  of  skill,  with  elements  of 
chance  nearly  eliminated.  Assuming  that 
the  reader  understands  how  the  game  is 
laid  out  upon  the  ice  and  the  methods 
and  materials  employed,  all  of  which  are 
set  down  in  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"  The  Game  of  Curling,"  in  Outing  for 
December,  1889,  written  by  that  keen 
curler  of  the  famous  Granite  Club  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  James  Hedley,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  point  out  a  very  few 
essential  points  to  show  the  great  value 
of  the  game  as  one  of  pure  skill. 

The  curler  must  take  careful  account 
of  the  angle  "  borrow "  of  the  ice  bed, 
owing  to  rapid  change  of  temperature 
during  freezing,  of  the  constant  varia- 
tions produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  or  by  keen  winds  during  the  game, 
of  the  bewildering  change  in  the  ice  bed 
during  sharp  flurries  of  snow,  of  the  vari- 
able porousness  of  the  granite  used  for 
playing  stones,  and  of  the  ungauged 
quality  of  human  nature  invested  in  the 
"  skips  "  or  captains  of  the  game  and  in 
his  comrades.  All  these  things  and  many 
more  are  matters  of  judgment,  skill  and 
knowledge.  The  manipulation  of  the 
stones  themselves,  weighing  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  pounds  each  ;  the  "  English," 
or  "  turn,"  required,  inward  or  outward, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  eye  measure  of 
distance  and  the  nerve  measure  of  force  ; 
the  manipulation  of  the  broom  (a  great 
art)  ;  the  niceties,  subtleties  and  tricks  of 
sweeping  just  enough,  but  not  too  much, 
of  snow  or  ice  powder  from  the  path  of 
the  stone  from  the  hand  to  the  "  tee,"  to 
hasten  or  to  retard  a  shot  as  occasion  re- 
quires by  clever  "  scoping  "  (sweeping)  : 
these  things  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
judgment  and  skill,  and  call  out  all  the 
science  of  which  a  player  is  possessed. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  an  element 
of  chance  which  in  our  eagerness  to  dis- 
prove any  we  have  overlooked.  For,  un- 
like the  billiardist,  who  is  provided  with 
every  appliance  which  science  and  art  can 
furnish,  the  curler,  dealing  with  cruder 
material,  has  to  match  his  skill  not  only 
against  his  antagonist  but  also  against 
nature  herself,  and  nature  often  in  her 
most  cantankerous  mood,  for  ice  is  very 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes. 

Curling  presents  another  fascinating 
feature  to  those  who  play.  There  is  no 
limitation  as  to  age  ;  young  men,  middle- 
aged  and  old  men  alike  enjoy  a  game 
that  all  can  play  with  comparatively  equal 
facility.     Some  of  our  most  famous  play- 
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•ers  are  among  the  septuagenarians,  and 
after  a  hard -fought  bonspiel  the  western 
ray  has  often  gleamed  upon  the  frosted 
locks  which  fringe  the  bonnets  of  yet  ac- 
tive and  keen  octogenarians.  Curling  is  a 
recipe  for  hearty  age,  for  it  is  a  game  that 
need  not  overtire  the  players,  as  well  as 
one  of  which  its  eager  votaries  never  tire. 
The  strength  of  lusty  youth  does  not  seem 
superabundant,  so  nicely  the  game  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  player  ;  and 

even  aged  men, 
Smit  with  the  eagerness  of  youth,  are  here  ; 
And  love  of  conquest  lights  their  beaming  eyes. 
New  nerves  their  arms,  and  makes  them  young 
once  more. 

Curling  is  steadily  increasing  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  Wherever 
Jack  Frost  reigns  curling  flourishes  in 
fair  comparison  with  other  games.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  record  the  actual 
strength  of  the  organizations  either  in 
respect  to  numbers  or  to  quality  of  play; 
for,  while  forty-three  clubs  are  affiliated 
with  the  Grand  National  Curling  Club  of 
America,  forty-two  of  which  are  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
many  small  clubs  in  existence  unrecorded. 

In  Canada  there  are  nearly  a  hundred 
organizations,  small  and  large. 

It  is  also  quite  difficult  to  form  any 
good  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  play 
among  the  American  clubs.  Distances 
are  great  and  the  expenses  of  travel  are 
serious,  so  that  the  great  contests  often 
represent  the  richer  and  larger  organiza- 
tions only.  Some  estimate,  however,  may 
be  formed  of  the  quality  of  American 
curling  by  a  short  statement  of  the  status 
of  principal  clubs  in  great  contests. 

Thus  the  Gordon  medal,  played  for 
eighteen  times  in  widely-separated  places, 
has  been  won  by  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  four 
times  ;  Milwaukee,  four  times  ;  New 
York,  twice  ;  Detroit,  twice  ;  Jersey  City, 
twice,  and  Toronto,  Utica,  Portage,  Wis., 
and  Mosholu,  N.  Y.,  each  once. 

As    the   game    takes   hold  more  firmly 


there  will  be  more  differentiation  and 
more  unity  at  the  same  time.  Contests 
will  be  fixed  at  accessible  places  for  all 
clubs,  and  men  will  not  have  to  ride  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  to  a  bonspiel,  as 
was  the  case  of  a  rink  which  last  season 
traveled  for  many  days  through  the  great 
northern  forest,  and  much  of  the  time  by 
dog  sledges. 

The  Americans  are  a  practical  folk, 
however,  and  we  shall  not  expect  to  see 
great  public  curling  matches  accessible 
to  the  general  public  until  the  game  it- 
self has  become  more  widely  known  and 
played  wherever  conditions  are  favor- 
able. It  has  undoubtedly  a  magnificent 
future.  It  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be 
appreciated,  and  when  known  practically 
it  seldom  loses  its  interest  to  the  player. 
Once  a  curler  always  a  curler  is  a  fair 
statement  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past.  The  game  needs  no  change  of 
rules  ;  it  is  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 
Like  the  potter's  wheel,  which  is  the 
same  to-day  as  when  the  Israelites  in 
slavery  to  Egypt  threw  the  shapely 
vases  which  decorated  the  palaces  of 
their  oppressors,  the  appliances  of  curl- 
ing are,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, the  same  as  they  were  in  or  before 
the  age  which  Ossian  sings  of,  save  per- 
haps the  little  change  from  the  "  channel 
stanes,"  picked  out  of  a  river  bed,  to  the 
polished  concave  granite  stones  of  blue 
Mennick,  white  Portsoy,  gray  Burnocks 
or  gray-green  Ailsa  Craig. 

The  written  code  for  curlers  needs  no 
modification,  neither  to  suit  individuals 
nor  localities  ;  and  if  the  future  of  the 
game  is  to  be  commensurate  with  its  past 
let  the  great  unwritten  code  also  be  kept 
in  force,  which  has  under  far  less  favor- 
able conditions  than  now  exist  made  the 
name  "curler  "  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  manly  and  all  that  is  moral,  and  with- 
a  good  fellowship  that  has,  with  many  a 
"brither,"  done  much  to  lighten  the  load 
of  an  otherwise  weary  life. 


There  is  a  thing  so  fair,  so  free, 

Blessed  by  the  sky,  buoyed  by  the  sea — 
It  seems  a  symbol  of  the  best 

That  life  can  give  ;  of  youth  and  zest, 
Of  hope  and  laughter,  and  the  sigh 
We  utter  wordless  rapture  by. 
It  is  the  yacht. 


There  is  a  thing  so  hemmed  and  pent 
And  fought  by  every  element, 

Dead  wave  beneath,  dull  sky  o'erhead. 
Despair  it  typifies  ?     Instead, 

Shod  well  with  steel,  its  wings  spread  high, 
It  symbolizes  victory. 
It  is  the  iceboat. 

Alice  Ward  Bailey. 
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BY    J.    PARMLY    PARET. 


HERE  are  two 
distinctly  differ- 
ent systems  in 
vogue  at  the 
present  time 
of  classifying  or 
ranking  tennis 
players.  In 
England  the 
leading  men  are 
grouped  in 
classes,  and 
their  abilities 
being  estimated, 
their  respective 
grades  are  rank- 
ed ;  and,  that  the  relative  merits  of  the 
classes  may  be  shown,  a  handicap  is  as- 
signed each,  thus  declaring  in  what  de- 
gree the  champion  of  "  All  England " 
(who  is  always  the  "  scratch  "  man  in  the 
grading)  excels  any  player  classed.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  the  custom  to  rank  the 
best  ten  players  in  their  individual  order 
of  merit.  Thus  no  two  men  are  ranked 
the  same  as  in  the  grade  system  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  heretofore  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  tell  by  the  American 
system  ho7ii  much  number  one  excels  any 
of  those  below  him. 

Another  advantage  the  Englishmen  have 
over  our  American  players  is  that  but 
one  rating  is  published  each  year  —  that 
of  their  official  organ.  Pastime^  which  is 
considered  the  authority  and  its  decision 
accepted  as  final.  In  America  the  tennis 
association  has  never  had  an  official 
organ  until  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  season  several,  and  oftentimes  too 
many,  different  ratings  have  been  pub- 
lished from  different  pens,  and  no  official 
one  given.  This  is  very  confusing,  as 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  agree.  This  year 
Outing  has  officially  recorded  the 
matches  throughout  the  season,  and  while 
I  do  not  expect  the  undisputed  authority 
which  the  prestige  of  Pastime  vests  in  its 
ranking,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  Out- 
ing's ranking,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
public  performances  of  the  players  con- 
sidered, should  receive  the  confidence 
due  to  the  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
official  organ. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  com- 


bine in  a  general  way  the  merits  of  both 
the  English  and  American  systems  of 
ranking.  While  I  have  carried  out  our 
old  style  of  considering  only  the  first 
ten  men,  I  have  estimated  the  difference 
in  their  play  and  assigned  handicaps  to 
them.  Though,  for  instance,  "  K.  "  and 
"  C  "  may  both  be  ranked  to  receive  the 
same  handicap,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they  are  evenly -matched  play- 
ers; but  as  "A"  is  va.nked  ai>ove  "  C  "  in 
the  same  class,  he  is  perhaps  a  trifle  the 
superior,  but  there  is  not  enough  diff'er- 
ence  in  their  play  to  warrant  the  differ- 
ence of  a  bisque  in  their  handicaps. 

The  results  of  the  season's  matches 
have  been  so  inconsistent  and  confusing 
in  many  ways  as  to  make  the  task  of 
ranking  with  any  great  degree  of  accu- 
racy many  of  the  leading  players,  from 
their  performances  alone,  very  difficult,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  impossible  in  some  cases. 
For  instance,  in  the  Nahant  tournament 
H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  defeated  F.  H.  Hovey 
quite  easily  ;  Hovey  beat  P.  S.  Sears,  and 
Sears  beat  Slocum.  From  these  matches 
alone  (and  they  did  not  meet  again 
throughout  the  season)  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  three  men  could  not  be  deter- 
mined without  resorting  to  their  matches 
against  other  players,  and  to  their  gen- 
eral excellence  and  consistency  of  play, 
both  of  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

One  other  obstacle  the  writer  has  had 
to  contend  with  in  this  grading  is  the  in- 
activity of  several  of  the  finest  players. 
I  cannot  find  it  consistent  to  rank  any  of 
the  men  who  did  not  play  for  the  national 
championship,  which  must  always  be  con- 
sidered the  crucial  test  of  the  year.  All 
calculations  for  ranking  the  players  in 
America  should  be  made  on  their  Newport 
"  form  "  largely,  and  the  results  in  other 
matches  during  the  season  should  only 
be  used  when  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  men  are  not  demonstrated  by  the 
championship  scores.  Those  who  did 
not  play  in  this  event,  yet  appeared  in 
other  competitions  and  might  otherwise 
have  been  considered,  are  Howard  A. 
Taylor,  Quincey  A.  Shaw  and  R.  Living- 
stone Beeckman  ;  while  Charles  A.  Chase 
played  in  but  one  Eastern   event  (being 
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.     .     scratch. 
.    one  bisque. 

.  two  bisques. 
.  half  fifteen. 


from  Chicago),  and  Clarence  Hobart, 
Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Henry  W.  Slocum, 
Jr.,  in  but  two  during  the  year  (with  the 
exception  of  a  single  match  for  the  Wa- 
terbury  cup  in  Slocum's  case). 

The  leading  ten  players  in  America,  as 
judged  by  their  matches  and  the  "form" 
shown  by  them  in  tournaments  last  sea- 
son, should  be  ranked  as  follows  : 

1.  Oliver   S.    Campbell     . 

2.  Robert  P.  Huntington,  Jr. 

3.  Wallace  P.  Knapp 

4.  Henry  W.    Slocum,  Jr. 

5.  Clarence  Hobart 

6.  Frank  H.   Hovey 

7.  Philip  S.   Sears    . 

8.  Charles  A.   Chase 

9.  Valentine  G.   Hall 
10.  Joseph  S.   Clark  . 

His  winning  the  national  championship 
and  his  excellent  performances  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  season  prove  that 
first  place  should  be  given  to  Oliver  S. 
Campbell,  of  Columbia  College.  Though 
he  won  the  Tropical  championship  early 
in  March  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Camp- 
bell began  the  regular  Northern  season 
poorly  by  losing  the  New  England 
championship  to  R.  P.  Huntington  in  the 
final  round,  after  a  hard  match,  and  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  losing  three  matches 
(out  of  but  four  played)  in  the  West- 
chester invitation  event,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, to  Taylor,  Huntington  and  Hobart. 
After  these  defeats,  however,  Campbell 
gradually  improved,  until  the  climax  at 
Newport  was  reached,  where  he  played 
in  faultless  style.  In  fact  after  the  West- 
chester tourney  he  did  not  lose  a  match  in 
singles  until  in  the  last  event  of  the  sea- 
son, when  he  was  defeated  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate championship,  in  the  final  round, 
by  F.  H.  Hovey. 

In  the  Nahant  invitation  tournament 
he  made  an  especially  fine  record,  win- 
ning from  each  of  the  other  six  contest- 
ants and  losing  but  three  sets  out  of  the 
fifteen  played,  and  49  games  out  of  132. 
Besides  this  event  Campbell  won  the  Bay 
Shore  and  Narragansett  Pier  tournaments. 
Of  the  nine  others  ranked  Campbell  did 
not  play  C.  A.  Chase,  V.  G.  Hall  and  J. 
S.  Clark  ;  but  none  of  these  three  men 
rank  high  enough  to  dispute  his  position 
at  the  top.  Hobart  was  the  only  man  who 
beat  Campbell  without  losing  to  him  in 
return — they  only  met  once.  This  defeat 
of  Campbell  occurred  in  a  very  closely- 
contested  match  (the  score  being  7-5, 
10-12,  7-5)  at  the  Westchester  invitation 
tournament,  when  Campbell  was  playing 


in  his  poorest  "  form "  of  the  season. 
Hobart,  however,  was  beaten  by  Knapp 
at  Newport  in  three  straight  sets,  and 
Knapp  succumbed  the  following  day  to 
Campbell.  Huntington,  Knapp  and  Slo- 
cum are  Campbell's  nearest  rivals  for  the 
laurel  wreath,  but  an  analysis  of  their 
matches  will  show  that  Campbell  should 
be  placed  above  them  all.  At  Newport 
he  beat  each  of  the  three  in  succession 
in  the  semi-finals,  final  and  championship 
rounds.  Against  Slocum  he  played  twice 
and  won  both  times,  while  in  his  only 
match  with  Knapp  he  beat  him  by  three 
sets  to  one.  Huntington  is  the  highest 
of  the  three,  and  a  summary  of  his  six 
meetings  with  Campbell  shows  that  the 
latter  won  4  matches,  12  sets  and  loi 
games,  while  Huntington  only  secured  2 
matches,  7  sets  and  8r  games. 

R.  P.  Huntington,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College, 
and  W.  P.  Knapp,  an  ex-Yale  man,  played 
very  evenly  throughout  the  season,  though 
the  former  appeared  many  more  times 
than  the  latter.  Their  three  meetings 
during  the  season  were  at  the  Westchester 
tournament,  Huntington  winning  two  of 
them.  The  odd  one,  which  was  the  final 
round  in  the  tournament,  was  started  one 
day,  and  after  a  very  evenly  -  contested 
match  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of 
darkness,  with  the  score  even  on  the  de- 
ciding set.  Huntington  easily  won  on  the 
following  day  by  6-2,  6-0,  6-4.  The  re- 
sults of  these  contests  alone  are  enough 
to  warrant  Knapp's  being  ranked  below 
Huntington,  yet,  if  more  proof  were 
wanted,  we  can  find  it  in  comparing  their 
records  against  other  men.  Knapp  lost 
one  and  won  one  match  with  Hobart, 
while  Huntington  defeated  him  three 
times.  At  Newport  Huntington  made  a 
much  closer  match  against  Campbell,  win- 
ning two  sets  from  him,  while  Knapp  se- 
cured but  one.  Throughout  the  season 
Huntington  did  not  lose  a  single  match 
to  any  of  the  eight  men  ranked  below 
him,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  men- 
tioned one  to  Knapp,  which  he  more  than 
made  up  for  in  the  same  event.  He  de- 
feated all  of  the  others  but  the  last  three, 
none  of  whom  entered  any  of  the  events 
he  played  in,  except  the  Newport  one. 

W.  P.  Knapp,  an  ex-Yale  and  Intercol- 
legiate champion,  is  ranked  third.  He 
played  in  but  two  events,  the  Newport 
championship  and  the  Westchester  invi- 
tation tournament,  so  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare his  play  with  some  of  the  men  he 
did  not  meet.     Those  in  the  next  grade, 
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Slocum,  Hobart,  Hovey  and  Sears,  are  the 
only  ones  who  could  rival  him  for  his 
high  position.  He  did  not  meet  Hovey, 
Sears  or  Slocum,  but  his  work  against 
Huntington  and  his  "  form"  at  Newport 
was  better  than  theirs.  In  the  champion- 
ship event  both  Slocum  and  Knapp  were 
beaten  by  Campbell  when  he  was  in  just 
the  same  "  form,"  and  they  each  won  one 
set  from  him,  Knapp  securing  seventeen 
games  to  Campbell's  twenty,  while  Slo- 
cum won  only  twelve  games  to  twenty- 
two  for  Campbell.  Knapp  met  Hobart 
twice,  and  each  man  won  one  of  the 
matches,  but  as  Knapp's  victory  was  at 
Newport  and  Hobart's  early  in  the  season, 
the  former,  of  course,  takes  precedence. 
In  their  two  matches  Knapp  won  four 
sets  to  Hobart's  two.  As  it  is  shown  that 
Hovey  and  Sears  should  rank  below  Slo- 
cum, they  would  not  interfere  with 
Knapp's  rank. 

H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  champion  for  1888 
and  1889,  who  is  ranked  fourth,  played  in 
the  Nahant  tournament,  one  match  for  the 
Waterbury  cup  (in  which  he  was  beaten 
by  a  much  inferior  player),  and  defended 
the  national  championship.  He  only  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  one  match  during  the 
season  from  any  of  the  other  nine  players 
ranked,  but  as  he  met  but  four  he  did  not 
lose  to  many.  At  Nahant  he  won  from 
F.  H.  Hovey  quite  easily,  but  was  beat- 
en by  Campbell,  Huntington  and  Sears 
in  the  same  event.  He  is  ranked  below 
Campbell  and  Huntington  because  they 
both  beat  him,  and  below  Knapp  for 
reasons  already  stated,  and  because,  while 
they  each  lost  five  matches  (to  the  ranked 
players),  Knapp  won  three  and  Slocum 
but  one.  The  next  two  players,  Hobart 
and  Hovey,  are  the  only  ones  who  could 
dispute  Slocum's  place  with  him.  Of 
these,  Hovey 's  claim  is  at  once  settled 
by  the  result  of  their  match  at  Nahant, 
which  Slocum  won  with  a  margin  to  spare. 
But  the  question  as  to  whether  Hobart  or 
Slocum  is  entitled  to  fourth  position  is  a 
hard  one  to  settle,  and  is  open  to  differ- 
ence of  opinion — for  it  must  be  decided 
largely  by  opinion,  as  they  did  not  meet 
throughout  the  season,  and  their  other 
matches  do  not  help  us  much.  However, 
a  comparison  of  the  playing  "  form  "  of 
the  two  men  at  Newport  shows  con- 
siderably in  Slocum's  favor.  Knapp  beat 
Hobart  in  three  straight  sets  there,  and 
Slocum  was  considered  as  very  close  to 
Knapp. 

Clarence    Hobart,    of    the    New   York 


Tennis  Club,  who  is  ranked  fifth,  is  a  most 
difficult  player  to  place.  He  competed  in 
but  two  events  —  the  Westchester  and  the 
championship  tournaments  —  and  met  but 
one  of  the  five  players  below  him.  In  the 
former  event  he  made  a  brilliant  record, 
only  losing  to  R.  P.  Huntington,  Jr.,  who 
defeated  him  three  times  and  won  the 
event.  Hobart  succeeded  in  beating 
Knapp  one  match  in  this  tournament, 
but  that  victory  was  offset  by  his  defeat 
by  him  at  Newport.  He  did  not  meet 
either  Hovey  or  Sears,  and  either  of  these 
two  men  might  with  reason  dispute  the 
fifth  place  with  him,  though  as  Sears  is 
proved  below  Hovey  it  really  remains  but 
to  dispose  of  his  claim  to  establish  Ho- 
bart's right  to  the  fifth  place.  Hobart 
beat  Campbell,  and  Hovey  won  one  and 
lost  one  match  with  him.  Hobart  also 
Avon  three  matches  from  ranked  players, 
losing  five,  and  Hovey  won  but  one  and 
lost  the  same  number.  Hobart's  position 
may  be  disputed  by  Hovey's  friends, 
though  from  the  general  "form"  shown 
by  the  two  men,  and  the  fact  that  Hobart 
won  the  doubles  championship  of  the 
country  (doubles  matches,  however,  should 
not  be  considered),  his  work  merits  for 
him  the  higher  position  of  the  two. 

F.  H.  Hovey,  of  Harvard  University, 
the  sixth  man,  only  succeeded  in  winning 
from  one  of  the  other  ranked  players 
—  P.  S.  Sears  —  with  the  exception  of  his 
victory  over  Campbell  in  the  Intercolle- 
giate tournament  in  the  fall.  The  rea- 
sons for  his  being  ranked  below  the  first 
five  have  already  been  given  in  determin- 
ing the  standing  of  the  others.  Sears  and 
Hovey  were  both  beaten  by  Huntington 
at  Newport,  each  of  them  playing  him  a 
close  five -set  match;  Huntington  also 
beat  them  both  at  Nahant,  both  matches 
there,  too,  requiring  the  full  number  of 
sets.  Each  lost  a  match  to  Campbell  at 
the  Nahant  tourney,  and  both  of  these 
matches  also  required  three  sets  to  decide 
them.  With  records  so  identical  as  these 
it  would  be  difficult  to  award  the  sixth 
and  seventh  places  were  it  not  for  their 
match  against  each  other  at  Nahant,  in 
which  Hovey  proved  the  victor.  Also 
taking  into  consideration  Hovey's  defeat 
of  Campbell,  the  scale  tips  farther  in  his 
favor,  and  it  seems  settled  that  the  high- 
er position  belongs  to  him. 

P.  S.  Sears,  of  Harvard  University,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  retired  champion, 
R.  D.  Sears,  is  placed  seventh.  He  did 
not  meet  any  of   the  three  men  ranked 
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below  him,  Chase,  Hall  and  Clark,  though 
his  work  against  the  leading  players 
throughout  the  season  warrants  his  being 
classed  above  them. 

The  selection  of  the  three  men  in  the 
lowest  grade  is  perhaps  as  difficult  a 
task  as  any  other  part  of  the  ranking  ; 
for  when  we  reach  so  far  down  as  this 
there  are  fully  a  dozen  men  whose  claims 
appear  almost  as  good  for  a  place  in  the 
"honor  ten."  It  seems  that  the  three 
men  most  entitled  to  positions  are  C.  A. 
Chase,  of  Chicago,  the  champion  of  the 
West  ;  V.  G.  Hall,  an  ex-Columbia  College 
player  and  one  of  the  doubles  champions 
of  the  country,  and  J.  S.  Clark,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  oldest  players  now  in 
the  field. 

Clark  is  placed  last,  because  he  was 
beaten  by  both  of  the  other  two  men  ; 
but  it  is  harder  to  decide  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Chase  and  Hall.  They  did  not 
meet,  and  the  only  man  they  both  played 
was  Clark.  In  his  match  with  him  Chase 
made  the  better  showing,  allowing  Clark 
but  one  set,  while  Hall  lost  two  to  him. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  he  won  the  West- 
ern championship.  Chase  is  placed  eighth 
and  Hall  ninth. 

Below  the  lowest  class  ranked  ("  half 
fifteen  ")  there  are  probably  a  dozen  men 
who  could  play  so  closely  to  them  that 


their  handicap  would  be  but  one  bisque 
more,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
grade,  "  half  fifteen  and  two  bisques," 
there  are  certainly  another  dozen  ;  while 
"fifteen  "  would  be  sufficient  handicap  for 
two  or  three  times  as  many  more.  Below 
these  odds  the  candidates  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question 
to  even  estimate  their  numbers. 

For  the  season  of  1885  the  ranking  of 
the  English  players  included  but  fourteen 
men,  and  yet  the  lowest  player's  handicap 
was  as  high  as  "  half  thirty."  This  sim- 
ply goes  to  prove  that  the  leading  Eng- 
lish "cranks"  have  been  until  within  the 
last  few  years  far  ahead  of  the  masses  of 
even  their  tournament  players.  Here  it 
is  not  so,  for  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
during  last  season  there  were  many  scores 
of  players  in  this  country  who  could 
beat  Campbell  with  odds  of  "half  thirty." 
While  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  English 
experts,  our  leading  players  are  not  far 
above  a  large  number  of  continually  im- 
proving men,  from  whose  ranks  each  sea- 
son new  players  come  to  the  front  and 
gradually  carry  forward  our  highest 
standard  of  excellence  year  by  year  until 
before  many  years  let  us  hope  it  will  reach 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  the  much 
longer  experience  of  our  English  cousins 
has  enabled  them  to  attain. 
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BY  CAPT.   THOS.   S.   BLACKWELL. 
Concluded. 


ITH  its 

pictu- 
resque 
costume 
and  in 
various 
ways  the 
Fifth  Royal  Scots 
is  one  of  the 
prominent  regiments 
of  the  Canadian  mil- 
itia. This  corps 
"  sprung  into  exist- 
ence about  the  same 
time  as  the  Victoria 
Rifles  and  Sixth  Fusi- 
liers, of  Montreal,  in 
1861-2.  Among  the 
regiments  then  formed 
in  that  city  none  at- 
tain e  d  completeness 
and  proficiency  more  rapidly  than  the 
Fifth  Royal  Light  Infantry,  by  which  title 
it  was  at  first  known.  The  colonel,  Havi- 
land  L.  Routh,  selected  for  officers  men 
like  himself,  of  wealth,  position  and  edu- 
cation. They  in  turn  chose  men  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  regiment  made  very 
rapid  progress  in  drill  and  discipline,  be- 
ing assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  regu- 
lar troops  then  in  garrison. 

They  formed  a  fine  and  steady  body 
of  men,  a  proof  of  which  may  be  refer- 
red to  in  that  Colonel  Stephenson,  of  the 
"crack  "  Grenadier  Guards,  then  stationed 
in  Montreal,  on  his  first  inspection  of  the 
Fifth  said  that  they  reminded  him  very 
much  of  his  own  regiment.  The  military 
enthusiasm  continued  long  after  the  war 
clouds  of  1861  which  had  blurred  the 
azure  skies  of  peace  had  blown  past,  and 
received  new  life  when  the  Fenian  move- 
ment began  to  assume  formidable  propor- 
tions. The  first  active  service  done  by 
the  Fifth  was  in  frontier  duty  at  this 
time,  when  several  companies  were  sta- 
tioned all  winter  on  the  Canadian  border 
to  prevent  raiders  infringing  on  the  neu- 
trality laws.  In  1866,  when  the  Fenians 
actually  invaded  Canada,  the  Royals  were 
encamped  at  Hemmingford,  close   to  the 


frontier,  but  did  not  have  any  fighting. 
In  1870  again,  during  the  second  Fenian 
raid,  the  Royals  were  out  and  were  bri- 
gaded with  the  regulars  in  camp  at  St. 
Johns. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Royals  were  uni- 
formed like  the  British  line  regiments,  in 
scarlet  tunics,  dark -blue  facings,  blue 
trousers,  with  shako  for  head  dress  in 
summer  and  fur  cap  in  winter.  Even 
then  there  was  a  decided  tinge  of  the 
Scotch  element  apparent.  Many  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  Scotch  and  the  left 
flank  company  wore  tartan  trousers  and  tar- 
tan round  the  shako.  A  dull  and  peaceful 
time  succeeding  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Fenian  raids,  all  the  volunteer  regiments 
became  limp  and  weak,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  1877,  when  a  few  enthusiasts, 
some  of  them  old  officers  of  the  corps, 
made  an  effort  to  restore  it  to  its  old-time 
form,  and  they  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
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pectations.  To  make  the  corps  more  at- 
tractive it  became  a  fusilier  regiment, 
wearing  the  bearskin,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Royal  Fusiliers.  It  had 
two  Highland  companies,  uniformed  like 
the  regular  non  -  kilted  regiments.  The 
physique  of  the  men  was  good,  none  but 
well  -  grown  men  being  allowed  to  join. 
When  measured  for  uniforms  the  average 
height  was  found  to  be  five  feet  nine 
inches.  The  Scotch  element  became  so 
pronounced  that  very  soon  all  the  com- 
panies became  Highland  ones,  still  wear- 
ing the  trews  and  tartan  plaid.  Nothing 
but  the  expense  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  kilt,  and  that  in  time  was  overcome 
and  the  regiment  came  out  at  last  in  all 
the  glory  of  philabeg,  sporran  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  peculiar  to  the  Highland 
dress.  The  Royal  Scots  of  Canada  is  the 
title  by  which  the  Fifth  is  now  known. 
The  regiment  takes  a  high  stand  in  the 
Canadian  militia.  Efficient  as  any  corps 
in  the  Dominion,  popular  in  the  extreme, 
of  very  fine  physique,  strong  in  esprit  de 
corps.,  and  passing  every  year  extremely 
creditable  inspections,  it  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  community  and  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  many  who  followed  its  col- 
ors in  the  days  gone  by. 

The  regiment,  by  special  permission  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  wears  the  Lome 
tartan.  It  has  a  full  military  band, 
seven  pipers,  drum  corps  and  ambulance 
corps.  The  badge  of  the  Scots  is  a 
boar's  head,  with  the  motto  "iW  oblivis- 


caris"  in  the  garter  under  it.  Col.  Frank 
Caverhill  is  a  most  popular  commander. 
The  cadet  corps  of  the  Royal  Scots  is 
a  splendid  one.  Under  the  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  Capt.  Fred.  L.  Lydon,  it 
has  attained  a  proficiency  in  drill  which 
would  put  a  veteran  battalion  to  shame. 
The  cadets  wear  the  full  Highland  cos- 
tume, but  in  gray  and  red  instead  of  the 
scarlet  and  tartan  of  the  parent  regiment. 
The  Sixth  Fusiliers,  of  Montreal,  is  an- 
other regiment  which  comes  in  for  a  large 
slice  of  favor  with  the  people  of  the  city. 
It  sprung  into  existence  during  the  excit- 
ing times  of  1862  as  the  Seventh  Vol- 
unteer Militia  Rifle  Company  of  Mon- 
treal, but,  other  companies  being  quickly 
raised,  the  title  of  "rifles"  was  discarded 
and  the  battalion  gazetted  as  the  Sixth 
Battalion  (Hochelaga)  Light  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Ashley 
Hibbard.  At  first  nothing  but  the  accou- 
trements was  supplied  by  the  militia 
authorities,  clothing,  etc.,  having  to  be 
supplied  by  the  men  themselves.  In 
1864,  1865,  1866  the  Sixth  saw  a  good 
deal  of  active  service,  being  constantly 
employed  on  frontier  service.  In  1876 
the  designation  of  the  battalion  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  Sixth  Battalion 
Fusiliers,  with   permission    to    adopt   the 
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"bearskin"  and  uniform  as  worn  by  fu- 
silier regiments  of  the  Imperial  Army. 
Within  the  last  year  they  have  discarded 
the  blue  facings  hitherto  worn,  having  re- 
ceived permission  to  don  the  white  fac- 
ings, so  that  the  dress  now  corresponds  in 
every  particular  with  that  of  the  fusi- 
liers of  Her  Majesty's  Army.  Like  the 
other  Montreal  battalions,  the  Sixth  is 
a  six-company  regiment.  It  is  recruited 
largely  from  the  artisan  classes,  and  can 
turn  out  a  body  of  men  that  for  physique 
and  smartness  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
The  Sixth  is  a  favorite  regiment  with 
the  old  soldiers  ;  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
bronzed -faced  veterans,  with  two  and 
three  medals  on  their  breasts,  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  com- 
panies —  medals  that 
have  been  won  on  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  in  the 
mountain  passes  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
This  regiment  has  al- 
ways held  most  friend- 
ly relations  with  its 
fellow  comrades  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1878,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  they 
took  part  in  the  na- 
tional celebration 
there  and  received  a 
most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. 

The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral   of    the    State   of 


Vermont,  in  addressing  the  Sixth  after 
the  review,  said  "  the  men  of  it  were 
every  inch  soldiers."  On  May  24,  1879, 
the  regiment  took  a  prominent  place  in  a 
grand  review  held  in  Montreal  before  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  H.  R.  H.  Princess 
Louise,  in  which  the  Thirteenth  (Brooklyn) 
Regiment,  550  strong,  took  part.  The 
Sixth  has  on  many  occasions  done  ex- 
cellent service  in  aid  of  the  civil  power, 
the  good  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the 
corps  making  it  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
such  a  duty  as  marksmen.  The  Fusi- 
liers have  always  been  highly  distin- 
guished. In  October,  1883,  they  won 
the  "British  Challenge  Shield,"  which 
was  presented  by  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Cana- 
dian militia.  At  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  in  Eng- 
land members  of  the  Sixth  have  al- 
ways been  on  the  Canadian  team,  and 
have  invariably  done  well.  On  the  regi- 
mental color  is  :  "  Badge  quarterly  : 
First,  or,  a  beaver  proper  on  a  mount, 
vert.  Second,  gules,  a  lion  passant,  or. 
Third,  azure,  a  grenade,  argent,  embel- 
lished, or.  Fourth,  argent,  a  sprig  of 
three  maple  leaves  proper.  The  whole 
within  a  garter,  azure,  buckled  and  fim- 
bricated,  or.''  The  crest  worn  on  cross 
belts,  etc.,  is  :  "  An  Indian  warrior  proper, 
holding  a  bow  in  his  dexter  hand  and  hav- 
ing a  quiver  of  arrows  over  the  sinister 
shoulder."  The  motto  of  the  regiment  is 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum." 

The    commanding    officer,    Lieut.    Col. 
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Frederick  Massey,  takes  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  his  regiment.  He  is  an  excellent 
drill  himself,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Major  Atkinson,  the  acting  adjutant,  has 
made  the  Sixth  what  it  is — one  of  the  best 
and  steadiest  corps  in  the  Canadian  mili- 
tia. The  regiment  has  a  fine  brass  band, 
capital  drum  and  fife  band,  and  ambu- 
lance and  signaling  corps. 

Of  the  other  Montreal  corps  the  First 
Prince  of  Wales  Rifles,  which  at  one  time 
was  the  crack  regiment  of  the  city,  for  a 
time  seemed  to  have  fallen  away  from 
some  reason,  and  the  proud  motto  borne 
by  It  —  '■'■JVulli  secundus  "  —  hardly  stood 
good.  It  has  again,  however,  taken  a 
front  place. 

The  Sixty-fifth  Battalion,  Mount  Royal 
Rifles,  is  altogether  composed  of  French 
Canadians.  It  is  a  good,  smart  regiment 
of  eight  companies,  and  did  excellent  ser- 
vice in  the  Northwest  during  the  Riel  re- 
bellion. Judge  Dugas,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Mount  Royal  Rifles,  is  a 
most  popular  man. 

The  Montreal  Brigade  of  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery, commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Thos.T. 
Turnbull,  which  served  in  the  Northwest 
during  the  rebellion,  is  a  splendid  corps,  the 
men  being  of  fine  physique,  and  while  well 
lip  in  big  gun  drill  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
regiments  in  infantry  drill.  It  has  a  very 
fine  cadet  corps,  wearing  the  same  uni- 
form of  blue  and  red,  with  buff  belts. 
The  Montreal  Field  Battery  is  a  smart, 
well  -  appointed  corps.  Their  armament 
•consists  of  four  nine-pounder  rifled  guns. 
Col.  "  Sandy "  Stevenson  has  been  long 
and  favorably  known  in  connection  with 
the  battery. 

The  Montreal  troop  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry,  organized  in  1809, 
and  now  under  Major  Colin  McArthur, 
and  the  Montreal  Company  of  Engi- 
neers, under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy, make  up  the  city  corps.  All  the 
corps  have  commodious  armories  and 
quarters  in  the  splendid  new  drill  hall  on 
Craig  street.     There   is  ample  space   for 
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two  or  three  large  bodies  of  men  drilling 
in  the  hall,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
the  fine  Champ  de  Mars,  which  is  now 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  is  con- 
stantly taken  advantage  of  for  parades 
on  fine  evenings. 

In  his  annual  report  of  last  year  the 
Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  Fifth 
(Montreal)  District  says  of  the  corps  of 
that  city  :  "  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stat- 
ing that  all  are  in  a  good  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  capable  of  taking  the  field  at 
the  shortest  notice  should  their  services 
be  required  at  any  moment,  and  as  the 
athletic  associations  of  Montreal  are  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  the  ma- 
terial of  these  corps,  I  am  further  induced 
in  the  opinion  that  should  they  be  so 
called  upon  they  would  render  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves,  both  on  the  line  of 
march  and  in  the  field." 


ASHES    TO    ASHES. 

I  CARELESSLY  take  it  in  my  hand, 

And  look  on  that  face  that  I  once  adored, 

And  I  know  that  now,  should  we  chance  to  meet, 
We  would  both  be  sure  to  be  awfully  bored. 


I  gaze  in  those  eyes,  that  months  ago 

Caused  my  cheek  to  flush  and  my  heart  to  thrill, 
The  wavy  hair  and  the  fair  white  brow — 

They  are  just  the  same — but  my  heart  is  still. 


She  was  pretty  and  sweet  and  bright  enough — 
Why  is  it  those  summer  affairs  don't  last  ? — 

Well,  I'll  bid  her  here  by  my  study  fire, 
A  fond  farewell  for  the  sake  of  the  past. 


I  hold  it  over  the  blazing  logs. 

And  I  sit  by  and  watch  it  smoke  and  curl — 
There  are  only  a  few  gray  ashes  left 

Of  the  photograph  of  my  last  year's  girl. 


Cornelia  Redmond, 


AMATEURS  AND  THE  ART  OF  DAGUERRE. 


BY    CLARENCE    B.  MOORE. 


T  the  present  time, 
when  the  coun- 
try is  flooded 
with  amateur 
photographers, 
for  whose  hand- 
iwork, as  a  rule, 
even  the  most 
lenient  can  find 
but  little  praise, 
a  few  words  from  a  brother  amateur  on  the 
subject  of  fewer  pictures  and  better  work 
may  not  be  considered  amiss.  For  the 
photographer  who  takes  himself  as  his 
model  and  considers  his  pictures  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  photography  there  is  no 
hope  of  progress.  Incessant  praises  cloy  ; 
a  little  judicious  criticism  taken  along, 
like  a  pickle,  gives  tone. 

That  amateurs  wish  to  accomplish  too 
much  in  too  short  a  time  in  all  probability 
accounts  for  the  very  inferior  quality  of 
photographs  which  the  majority  show  as 
specimens  of  their  work. 

Amateurs  have  special  advantages  in 
certain  departments  and  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  surpass  pro- 
fessionals, say,  in  outdoor  photography, 
as,  in  fact,  some  do.  In  the  first  place 
they  have  the  time  to  give,  and  a  really 
good  picture  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  ; 
then,  again,  they  are  not  limited  in  expe- 
rience as  to  lighting  and  length  of  ex- 
posure in  the  open  air,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  professionals  who  daily  work 
in  a  groove  beneath  a  skylight,  nearly 
always  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  amateur  should  resolve  to  make 
only  good  pictures  and  feel  more  than 
satisfied  if  one  exposure  in  a  day  is  really 
successful.  I  recently  met  a  gentleman 
who  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  ''  a 
great  photographer,"  and  during  our  con- 
versation he  remarked  that  he  sometimes 
made  as  many  as  forty  exposures  in  a 
morning.  "  Indeed,"  I  replied,  "  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see  some  of  your  work." 
That  pleasure  was  subsequently  granted 
me.  In  one  specimen  the  foreground  was 
a  yawning  blank,  another  was  so  over- 
timed that  its  "  flatness "  was  painful, 
while  a  third  began  nowhere  and  ended 
in  the  same  place.  In  some  were  por- 
tions of  bodies  off  the  plate,  while  others 


again  showed  movement  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  like  lemures,  the  figures  seemed 
gliding  across  the  picture.  For  the  de- 
fects of  each  one  he  had  some  excuse 
to  offer,  which  would  fully  account  for 
the  various  shortcomings.  My  advice  to 
him  and  all  amateurs  is  never  to  keep  a 
picture  which  needs  an  apology  ;  the  place 
for  that  negative  is  in  fragments  in  the 
ash  bin.  Don't  feel  that  you  must  print 
because  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  de- 
velop ;  you  are  only  putting  on  record  ev- 
idence against  yourself  ;  when  the  nega- 
tive from  any  cause  is  of  inferior  quality 
destroy  it.  We  all  make  failures.  Follow 
the  example  of  a  very  successful  amateur 
who  recently  facetiously  remarked  that 
the  Hudson  River  had  risen  from  the 
number  of  poor  negatives  which  he  had 
tossed  into  it. 

An  artist  friend  who  dabbles  in  photog- 
raphy once  told  me  that  he  spent  a  good 
share  of  four  days  in  taking  a  single  pic- 
ture on  a  Florida  creek.  First  he  visited 
the  spot  a  number  of  times  to  ascertain 
just   when    the   shadows    and    reflections 
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were  at  their  best  ;  then  he  made  a  quan- 
tity of  exposures  which  either  showed 
movement  of  the  foliage  or  were  incor- 
rectly timed.  These  were  rejected,  as  were 
several  more  taken  when  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured, thus  lacking  the  contrast  of  light 
and  shadow.  At  last,  after  a  dozen  hours 
spent  up  the  creek  and  half  that  number 
in  the  dark  room,  he  scored  a  triumphant 
success,  technically,  in  lighting  and  in 
composition. 

The  arrangement  of  a  picture  ought  to 
be  thought  out  in  advance  and  the  pic- 
ture itself  taken  over  and  over  until  the 
ideal  is  fully  realized.  This  may  seem  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  in  the  end  it 
pays.  Anyone  can  take  a  poor  photo- 
graph. Chance  will  sometimes  help  you  in 
making  a  picture.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
had  focused  upon  a  portion  of  the  road 
near  Seabright,  N.  J.,  and  with  shutter 
set  was  awaiting  a  very  stylish  team 
which  usually  passed  each  afternoon  at  a 
certain  time,  when  one  horse  of  a  pair  in 
an  empty  victoria  became  alarmed  at  the 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  and  reared  high 
in  the  air.  Just  as  it  did  so  the  bulb  was 
pressed  and  snap  went  the  shutter.  A 
picture  of  this  description  could  not  again 
be  secured  in  a  thousand  years  of  wait- 
ing. Again,  on  the  beach  at  Narragan- 
sett  my  camera  was  focused  upon  a  cer- 


tain point,  hoping  that  something  inter- 
esting might  come  along,  when  a  friend, 
tapping  me  upon  the  shoulder,  remarked  : 
"  Oh,  if  you  could  only  take  that !  " 
Looking  up,  I  saw  in  the  direction  exact- 
ly opposite  from  where  the  lens  pointed 
what  almost  might  have  figured  as  a 
genre  picture  of  the  French  school — two 
very  stylish  young  girls  about  to  enter 
the  water,  escorted  by  an  athletic  young 
fellow  of  perhaps  one  and  twenty,  while 
on  every  side  the  beach  loungers  were 
eyeing  the  party.  I  raised  the  camera, 
turned  it  around,  and,  pointing  it  like  a 
gun,  without  any  focus,  I  freed  the  shut- 
ter. The  result  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. I  have  christened  the  picture  "The 
Centre  of  Attraction." 

An  appropriate  and  telling  title  goes 
far  to  help  any  photograph,  and  in  the 
case  of  genre  pictures,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later  on,  it  is  especially  use- 
ful, showing  as  it  does  how  carefully  and 
with  what  regard  to  pose,  accessories, 
lighting  and  detail  the  artist  has  em- 
bodied a  preconceived  idea. 

As  in  the  case  of  liberty,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  price  of  successful  photography 
is  eternal  vigilance.  The  amateur  should 
at  all  times  be  observant  of  pretty  bits  of 
landscape  or  of  artistic  grouping  where 
there  is  any  possibility  to  induce  those 
composing  the  latter  to  submit  to  being 


'  MOW — ROW.       THE    CHESHIRE    CAT. 
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photographed.  "  What  strange  things  we 
see  when  we  haven't  a  gun."  The  same 
holds  good  of  a  camera. 

Occasionally  the  groupings  are  recover- 


nessed  on  the  wharves  :  A  fat  darky, 
seated  on  a  barrel  lying  on  its  side,  his 
back  against  a  post,  his  mouth  wide  open, 
sound  asleep.       On   his    lap   the    rind   of 


THERE  S    A    MOUSE  ! 


able  ;  others  may  be  induced  to  assume 
the  same  poses  under  like  conditions  ;  but, 
alas  !  too  frequently  they  are  lost.  Such 
a  case   was    the   following   recently   wit- 


half  a  "  watermillion,"  seeds  and  juice  on 
his  chin  and  shirt,  at  his  feet  a  diminutive 
African  busily  gleaning  from  the  thor- 
oughly cleaned   out    and    discarded  half. 
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■  CAUGHT   IN    THE   AIR. 


Eheu  fugaces !      Such   chances   once   lost 
are  gone  forever  ! 

I  feel  sure  that  amateurs  can  in  no  way 
hold  their  own  in  competition  with  pro- 
fessionals in  portraiture  under  a  skylight, 
for  lighting  is  a  very  difficult  art,  as  is 
the  developing  of  white  and  black,  and 
while  the  amateur  owners  of  skylights 
can  doubtless  show  some  good  work  their 
average  is  far  below  that  of  a  professional 
of  any  repute.  Let  even  the  best  amateur 
compare  results  of  twenty  consecutive 
exposures  in  portraiture  with  an  equal 
number  made  in  succession  in  any  known 
gallery  and  he  will  realize  how  wide  is 
the  gap  between.  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  were  the  case  in  any  way  differ- 
ent. The  amateur  works  unaided  and 
alone.  He  poses,  develops,  prints  and 
mounts  (I  don't  think  he  retouches  very 
often) ;  he  has  to  study  the  lighting,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  entertain  the 
sitter,  who  is  too  frequently  disposed  to 
regard  the  whole  matter  in  a  serio-comic 
light.  The  professional  has  often  two 
experts  under  the  skylight  ;  another  de- 
velops ;  the  retoucher  confines  himself  to 
his  branch  ;  while  the  printer  does  not 
as  a  rule  waste  his  time  in  mounting, 
which  is  done  by  the  girl  who  spots  and 
burnishes.  Admiring  friends  shown  one 
or  two  pictures  by  amateurs,  perhaps  the 
cream  of  a  month's  work,  are  often  too 
prone  to  assert  that  professionals  are  sur- 
passed in  their  own  specialty. 


I  have,  as  an  amateur,  worked  under  a 
skylight  for  two  years,  sometimes  several 
hours  each  day  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
compared  with  the  professional  in  this 
branch  I  feel  like  a  groper  on  the  thresh- 
old. One  sometimes  hits  the  bull's-eye, 
but  alas  for  the  shots  that  miss  the  target 
altogether. 

But  few  amateurs  can  afford  a  gallery. 
To  such  as  cannot  I  would  suggest  to  hire 
for  a  morning  the  skylight  of  some  profes- 
sional doing  business  in  a  small  way  and 
to  take  from  the  owner  a  few  lessons  in 
lighting.  While  "  light  from  above  "  is 
very  desirable  in  more  ways  than  one,  still 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
take  a  very  fair  portrait.  If  the  sitter  is 
placed  by  a  window,  in  not  too  fierce  a 
glare,  and  the  dark  side  illumined  by  a 
looking  glass,  a  satisfactory  result  maybe 
obtained.  I  have  seen  very  artistic  pic- 
tures taken  in  this  way  with  the  use  of 
a  rapid  plate,  an  exposure  of  ten  sec- 
onds and  a  medium  stop.  Really  fine  por- 
traits may  be  made  in  the  open  air.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  lighting  the  sitter  should  be 
placed  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  somewhat  on  one  side  of 
the  face — this  to  give  contrast.  A  sheet 
should  then  be  fastened  to  two  poles  and 
raised  between  the  sitter  and  the  sun  to 
soften  the  light.  If  correctly  timed  and 
developed  satisfactory  results  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Lenses  are  nearly  all  good  nowadays  ; 
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like  guns  they  mainly  depend  upon  the 
person  behind  them  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  developers.  Yesterday  it  was 
hydrochinon  ;  to  -  day  it  is  eikonogen  ; 
while  many  still  adhere  to  pyro.  In  truth 
if  the  time  be  correct  and  the  develop- 
ment carefully  done  the  result  with  any 
good  developer  is  about  the  same. 

There  is  always  a  rage  for  the  new,  but 
it  is  very  unwise  to  give  up  a  tried  friend 
for  one  we  know  not  of.  And  now  a  few 
words  about  genre  pictures,  the  most  fas- 
cinating branch  of  photography  and  the 
most  difificult. 

In  the  genre  picture  the  amateur  has 
every  chance  to  excel,  since  to  the  profes- 
sional time  is  wanted  to  carry  out  the  de- 
tails necessary  to  insure  success.  To  ob- 
tain really  a  good  picture  the  sitters  must 
be  arranged  and  rearranged,  care  being 
taken  that  the  head  rests  are  not  visible. 
Much  patient  work  must  be  done  with  the 
swing  back  to  bring  all  portions  of  the 
picture  into  the  sharpest  focus,  and  due 
notice  must  be  taken  that  no  parts  of  the 
sitters  be  unduly  foreshortened  or  brought 
into  a  special  prominence.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  danger  that  movement,  or  a 
miscalculation  in  the  length  of  exposure 
or  in  development,  may  necessitate  a  be- 
ginning afresh  of  the  entire  composition. 
This  to  the  professional  means  money,  so 
much  loss  of  time  being  involved,  and 
hence  in  genre  pictures  the  clever  ama- 
teur has  the  field  largely  to  himself. 

First  and  foremost  the  artist  should  see 
that  the  eyes  of  the  models  are  so  direct- 
ed as  to  fulfill  the  idea  which  he  is  endeav- 
oring to  portray.  Nearly  always  the  sit- 
ters are  anxious  to  have  their  eyes  appear 
in  the  picture,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  carry  out  the  sub- 
ject according  to  the  artist's  conception. 
Whatever  the  subject  of  a  genre  picture 
may  be,  whether  pouring  tea,  knitting  or 
reading  a  letter,  if  allowed  unchecked  to 
consult  their  own  wishes  the  models  of 
the  unfortunate  amateur  are  usually  star- 
ing into  the  lens.  "  Eyes  right,"  taken 
literally,  would  not  be  a  bad  motto,  and 
that  the  eyes  are  right  and  not  wrong 
should  be  the  principal  care  of  him  who 
is  arranging  the  pose.  Unless  the  genre 
picture  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  in  every 
detail  it  is  best  left  unshown.  "  Csesar  or 
nothing." 

A  picture  called  "Watching  the  Break- 
ers "  has  recently  come  under  my  notice. 
Four  of  the  six  figures  composing  it  have 
their  backs  turned  to  the  sea  and  are  in- 


tently watching  the  uncapping  of  the 
lens.  A  fifth  is  looking  straight  up  the 
beach,  while  one  only  is  doing  that  which, 
according  to  the  title,  should  be  the  occu- 
pation of  all.  "Watching  the  Camera" 
would  have  been  a  far  more  appropriate 
name. 

In  genre  pictures  expression  is,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  still  more  importance  than 
the  direction  of  the  eyes.  "  You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  You  may  pose  and  arrange 
your  model,  but  you  cannot  at  the  critical 
moment  compel  him  to  assume  the  de- 
sired expression.  In  the  illustration  of 
"The  Cheshire  Cat"  nothing  was  left  but 
the  expression  ;  with  the  average  model 
exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  And  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  to  keep  the  same  look 
upon  one's  face  through  five  or  six  inter- 
minable seconds  is  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
But  it  is  necessary. 

Just  fancy,  for  instance,  a  composition 
entitled  "  Bad  News,"  where  a  girl,  read- 
ing a  letter  deeply  bordered  in  black,  has 
an  affable  smile  upon  her  face.  Or  an 
"Amusing  Incident,"  where  a  person  is 
reading  from  a  newspaper  to  another, 
upon  whose  face  is  a  look  of  settled 
gloom.  This  last  might  possibly  be  ex- 
cusable in  view  of  the  comic  papers  of 
to-day.     In  "  The  Mouse  "  the  endeavor 
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has  been  made  to  give  expression  and 
pose  alilce. 

Genre  pictures  can,  of  course,  be  taken 
in  a  room,  in  a  gallery  or  in  the  open  air. 
A  properly  lighted  picture  including  more 
than  one  figure,  however,  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  in  a  room.  Under  the  sky  or 
a  skylight  much  better  lighting  can  be 
secured. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  amateur  pro- 
poses to  take  a  genre  picture  and  that  he 
has  thought  of  a  subject  ;  for  instance, 
two  young  girls  telling  fortunes  with 
cards.  He  will  call  it,  perhaps,  "  Beware 
of  a  Dark  Rival."  Perhaps  there  is  a 
place  in  town  where  galleries  are  let  to 
amateurs,  or,  as  before  suggested,  some 
tin  typer  can  be  readily  induced  to  accord 
the  use  of  his  skylight,  and  then  if  any 
of  the  friends  of  the  amateur  will  con- 
sent to  pose  they  will  doubtless  bring 
appropriate  gowns  with  them.  If  volun- 
teers are  wanting,  however,  with  the  help 
of  any  artist  models  can  readily  be  se- 
cured and  dresses  be  had  from  some  cos- 
tumer.  Next,  the  models  are  seated,  the 
darkest  costume  nearest  the  side  light, 
and  the  hair  is  carefully  powdered,  since, 
no  matter  how  blonde  a  girl  may  be,  we 
must  remember  that  yellow  has  not  the 
same  color  value  in  photography,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  dark  hair  powder  in 


the  shadows  gives  detail.  The  desired 
pose  is  then  explained,  the  head  rest  ad- 
justed, instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
directions  for  the  eyes,  the  focus  is  taken 
and  the  exposure  is  made.  Next  comes 
the  work  in  the  dark  room.  It  may  be 
objected  that  all  this  is  expensive,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  is  ;  but  there 
are  few  amateurs  who  cannot  afford  oc- 
casionally to  make  the  experiment. 

The  result  may  be  failure,  but  it  may 
be  as  gratifying  a  success  as  the  "  Unex- 
pected Remuneration  "  or  "  A  Quiet  Cup 
of  Tea,"  both  of  which  are  given  as  typi- 
cal illustrations. 

What  will  deter  the  greater  number, 
I  fear,  will  be  the  expenditure,  not  of 
money,  but  of  energy  and  of  patience. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  for 
the  amateur  or  tending  more  to  advance 
the  art  which  he  follows  (for  the  higher 
branches  of  photography  certainly  consti- 
tute an  art)  than  to  think  out  and  elabo- 
rate some  genre  subject  and  to  try  it  over 
and  over  until  it  is  finally  embodied  in  a 
really  artistic  composition.  In  a  word, 
success  in  true  photography  depends  less 
upon  lenses  and  developers  than  upon  in- 
genuity, care  and  perseverance,  all  ele- 
ments which  the  amateur  has,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  opportunity  of  putting  into 
practice. 


THE    CENTRE    OF    ATTRACTION. 


THE      POODLE. 

KY  E.   H.   MORRIS. 


lif^HE  poodle's  origin  is  very  obscure. 

ly  The  Romans  sculptured  him  in  bas- 
relief  clipped  in  the  fashion  he  is  at  pres- 
ent. During  the  period  in  which  the  art 
of  illustration  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks  we  have  no  delineation  of  this 
dog,  but  early  after  the  introduction  of 
printing  we  again  find  the  poodle  with 
coat  cut  and  trimmed.  Gesner  so  de- 
picted him  in  the  books  he  published  in 

1555- 

Where  once  fashion  has  put  her  mark 
escape  is  difficult.  The  practice  of  de- 
priving this  dog  of  his  coat  in  the  very 
places  where  it  is  most  necessary  for 
warmth  and  for  protection  from  chill 
can  have  no  foundation  but  fashion  ;  by 
it  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  canine 
race  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  the  clown, 
to  be  laughed  at  by  the  provincials  for 
his  unnatural  appearance  and  summed  up 
with  the  curt  remark  :  "  Only  one  of 
those  performing  dogs  !  " 

The  Irish  water  spaniel,  not  only  in  con- 
formation but  also  in  its  liking  for  the 
water,  is  the  only  dog  that  resembles  the 
poodle.  Originally  he  was  used  in  Eng- 
land for  duck  shooting,  and  he  was  found 
to  be  unsurpassed,  both  as  a  retriever  and 


for  the  ducks  within  range  ;  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  his  excellence  in  these 
respects  has  long  been  established,  and 
having  no  compeers  he  has  maintained  his 
place. 

On  the  sportsman  nearing  a  duck  blind 
shelter  is  secured  and  the  dog  is  at  once 
directed  to  go  to  work.  He  takes  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  away  he  bounds. 
If  )'ou  are  a  stranger  you  may  imagine  that 
his  course  is  homeward,  but  it  is  not — he  is 
only  making  a  wide  circuit  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  birds  ;  within  a  short  time  you 
will  see  him  cautiously  entering  the  water 
beyond  the  ducks  and  gradually  he  swims 
toward  them  without  making  more  than  a 
ripple  on  the  water.  All  that  can  be  seen 
is  his  jet  black  nose  and  the  long  coat 
floating  on  the  surface  like  weeds.  After 
getting  the  game  together  he  presses  them 
on  to  where  the  hunters  lie  hidden.  On 
the  slightest  indication  of  flight  on  the^ 
part  of  the  ducks  he  becomes  motionless, 
and  only  on  a  signal  from  the  sportsmen 
does  he  put  them  up.  This  is  done  by  a 
sudden  spring  which  frightens  the  ducks, 
and  their  first  whirl  is  sure  to  be  near  or 
over  the  hidden  hunters,  who  bring  down 
their  choice,  and  these  are  instantly  and 
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tenderly  retrieved  by  the  dog.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  how  long  this  dog  will  remain 
in  the  water,  and  it  is  surprising  to  witness 
the  intelligent  way  in  which  he  handles 
the  ducks  without  betraying  himself  ;  as 
cleverly  as  a  sheep  dog  manoeuvring  his 
flock. 

Another  use  to  which  poodles  are  put  is 
that  of  smuggling  lace,  cigars,  etc.,  over 
the  Belgian  and  Spanish  frontiers  of 
France  :  here  their  endurance  and  almost 
human  intelligence  find  full  scope,  and 
many  accounts  could  be  given  of  their  ex- 
traordinary feats.  The  dog  intended  for 
this  sphere  of  usefulness  goes  through  a 
regular  training  and  is  taught  to  detest 
and  avoid  anything  resembling  a  custom 
officer's  uniform.  After  trial  trips  with  a 
skin  of  a  larger  dog  fastened  at  his  neck 
and  extending  to  the  loins,  he  is  then  in- 
trusted with  some  valuable  packing  be- 
tween this  and  his  own.  He  soon  be- 
comes a  valuable  animal,  earning  large 
sums  for  his  owner,  and  although  a  mark 
for  the  custom  officers,  the  poodle's  sa- 
gacity generally  gives  him  the  best  of  any 
•contest  he  may  have  with  dogs  trained  by 
the  enemy  to  intercept  him. 

At  Mabuse  there  was  a  dog  which  had 
acquired  so  great  a  renown  that  he  was 
dubbed  Le  Diable  by  the  authorities,  and  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  white, 
so  all  white  dogs  were  carefully  watched  ; 
but  this  dog  was  white  no  longer,  the 
color  of  his  coat  was  frequently  changed 
to  black,  brown  or  light  tan  by  means  of 
dyes.  The  dog  was  very  skillful,  and  long 
evaded  those  who  sought  to  capture  him, 
and  tales  were  told  of  the  artful  manner 
in  which  he  avoided  his  would-be  captors. 
At  one  time  he  mingled  with  a  flock  of 
tsheep  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
missary of  police  ;  at  another  time  he 
trotted  the  whole  distance  under  the  very 
carriage  which  was  conveying  the  officer 
■of  excise  who  was  on  the  lookout  for  him. 
But  the  poor  fellow  was  run  down  at  last. 
Being  sore  pressed  he  endeavored  to  cross 
the  Scheldt  by  swimming,  and  might  have 
■succeeded  even  then  in  effecting  his 
escape  had  he  not  previously  received  a 
slight  gunshot  wound.  As  it  was,  he  met 
his  fate  and  was  drowned.  Within  the 
false  skin  of  Le  Diable  was  found  packed 
rich  lace  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand 
francs  ! 

In  the  dog-training  kennels  now  estab- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the  armies  of 
several  European  countries  the  poodle  has 
been  found  to  be  very  useful.     Dogs  are 


now  trained  to  carry  dispatches  and  am- 
munition in  war  times  and  for  use  for  the 
outpost  work.  They  are  said  to  form  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  camp  and  be  a 
certain  protection  against  surprises  and 
night  attacks. 

But  to  return  to  the  "velvet  and  astra- 
khan "  carpet-hero  class  of  the  breed.  It 
may  be  said  that,  following  the  fashion 
of  the  Parisian  belle,  London  became  af- 
fected by  the  derniei-  cri,  and  in  due  course 
the  symptoms  became  apparent  in  many 
American  cities.  It  is  now  quite  usual 
to  see  bangle  -  adorned  and  ribbon  -  be- 
decked specimens  trotting  along  gaily  by 
the  side  of  grace  and  beauty  in  many 
lands.  His  recommendations  as  a  com- 
panion and  house  dog  are  well  known  ;  he 
is  scrupulously  clean  in  his  habits,  gentle 
and  entertaining  to  children,  and  his  mar- 
velous intelligence  and  happy  knack  of 
picking  up  tricks  and  imitating  have  made 
him  the  pet  of  many  a  household. 

The  poodle  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
French,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
common  in  that  country  they  are  fre- 
quently called  French  poodles  {caniche). 
In  Paris,  where  the  fancies  of  fashion  are 
indulged  in  to  the  full  extent,  this  dog,  in 
common  with  other  pets  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  has  of  course  to  bow  to  its  decrees  ; 
hence  we  find  them  the  dudes  of  dogdom. 
When  the  Parisian  belles  visit  the  sea- 
side or  the  springs  their  pets  accompany 
them  in  dandy  little  traveling  robes  made 
in  the  form  of  a  horse  cloth  and  generally 
bordered  with  bright  silk  of  the  latest 
and  most  fashionable  pattern  and  design. 
On  reaching  their  destination  similar 
robes  of  a  color  to  match  the  dresses  of 
their  fair  owners  are  substituted,  with  re- 
ceptacles on  either  side  for  holding  lumps 
of  sugar  and  a  pockethandkerchief  where- 
with the  canine  nose  and  eyes  are  wiped. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case,  for 
others  are  to  be  seen  with  elaborate  col- 
lars and  bracelets,  the  latest  style  being 
made  of  nickel  resembling  pearl  neck- 
laces, which  certainly  are  calculated  to 
look  well  against  the  velvet  and  astrakhan 
coat  of  the  poodle  ;  the  more  fortunate 
still  get  for  collars  a  strip  of  reddish- 
brown  leather  with  gold  knobs  and  gar- 
nished with  little  bells,  bearing  on  one 
side  of  them  the  effigy  of  Jean  qui  pleiire 
and  on  the  other  that  of  Jean  qui  rit, 
while  on  their  legs  are  gold  and  silver 
bracelets  set  with  real  pearls  and  rubies. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  besides  being 
the  philosopher,  clown  and  dude  of   the 
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canine  species  the  poodle  is  an  excellent 
sporting  dog,  a  faithful  guard,  fearless 
and  brave  and  very  kind  and  docile  with 
children,  it  is  natural  to  feel  a  high  de- 
gree of  admiration  for  him. 

In  color  there  are  but  three  distinctions 
—  the  black,  white,  and  red  or  russet,  al- 
though occasionally  a  shade  of  brown  is 
seen  ;  there  should  not  be  any  mixture  of 
colors.  In  coat  the  corded  are  preferred  ; 
the  curly — if  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  the 
curls  close  and  thick  like  the  hair  on  a  ne- 
gro's head — are  much  liked.  The  grandest 
specimen  in  recent  years  was  the  black  dog 
Nero  ;  he  was  owned  by  Herr  Carl  Remer, 
of  Berlin.  Nothing  could  compare  with 
him,  and  between  the  years  of  1876-80  he 
carried  off  all  the  prizes  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  His  coat  was  really  marvelous, 
the  ringlets  or  cords  measuring  twenty-five 
inches  long,  and  this  after  the  ends  were 
clipped  to  give  him  more  freedom  in  walk- 
ing. Nero  was  a  large-sized  dog,  well  pro- 
portioned and  with  plenty  of  animation. 
The  way  in  which  he  was  trimmed  was  not 
exactly  orthodox,  and  many  considered 
that  two-lshirds  of  the  body  was  too  much 
to  remain  coatless  ;  it  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  too  much  length.  In  clipping  his 
head,  too,  the  general  appearance  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoiled,  but  this  was 
greatly  individual  taste,  and  Nero  undoubt- 
edly was  peerless  for  his  marvelously  ex- 
pressive face  and  eye.     The  most  typical 


English  specimen  was  perhaps  Lyris.  He 
was  a  cobby  -  built  dog,  with  a  nicely - 
arched  neck,  supporting  a  head  of  the 
right  mold,  plenty  of  length  of  muzzle, 
room  for  brains  in  his  domed  skull  and 
an  expression  of  equal  merit  ;  added  to 
this  he  was  always  exhibited  in  excellent 
condition  and  his  coat  trimmed  in  the 
most  approved  style ;  it  was  plentiful, 
good  in  color  and  texture  and  beauti- 
fully corded.  This  dog  was  an  excellent 
sire  and  many  of  his  breed  now  grace  the 
show  bench. 

Zulu  was  another  equally  typical  Eng- 
lish specimen,  but  scarcely  as  large  nor  as 
good  in  coat  as  Lyris. 

Of  other  noted  poodles  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  :  John  (E  9,673),  an  un- 
dipped large  size  dog,  with  an  excellent 
coat  ;  Jumbo  (E  12,111),  also  a  large  dog, 
with  a  heavy  coat  but  bad  in  color,  plenty 
of  bone  and  muscle,  and  of  general  har- 
monious conformation  ;  very  bright  and 
lively  in  style  and  the  sire  of  many  ex- 
cellent specimens. 

Dollar  (E  21,538)  was  a  dog  which 
made  a  record  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England,  and  was  particularly  remark- 
able for  length  of  muzzle,  fine  bone  and 
great  size.  His  coat  and  carriage  were 
not  perfection. 

As  a  representative  English  specimen 
perhaps  Lady  de  Clifford's  Joe  II.  may  be 
taken.     He  is  well  built,  has  a  good  coat 
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and  elegant  poise.  Lyris  II.,  Dexter  and 
Achilles  are  also  noted  English  cracks. 

Of  the  Continental  cracks  Punch  (L.  O. 
S.  H.  314)  is  certainly  far  inferior  to  the 
English  dogs,  and  Ajax,  a  fleecy,  white 
dog,  is  worthy  of  little  comment ;  weight, 
40  pounds. 

Of  those  known  in  America  Styx 
claims  first  attention.  He  is  a  fair-sized 
dog,  with  legs  and  feet  of  moderate  merit. 
Although  not  so  cobby  as  some  of  the 
European  cracks,  still  he  is  a  good  speci- 
men. He  could  be  more  full  in  skull  and 
longer  in  muzzle,  and  a  more  intelligent, 
docile  expression  would  greatly  add  to 
his  beauty.  His  ears  are  certainly  of 
good  length  and  are  well  carried.  He  is 
very  good  in  coat  ;  the  length,  texture, 
tagging  and  color  are  excellent.  In 
brightness  and  activity  he  is  not  lacking, 
and  he  is  a  good  representative  dog. 

STANDARD  OF  POINTS. 

THE  BLACK  POODLE. 

General  Appearance. — That  of  a  strong, 
active,  and  very  intelligent  dog ;  cobby 
in  build,  and  profusely  coated  with  curls 
or  long  ropy  "  cords." 

Head. — Long  ;  the  skull  large  and  with 
plenty  of  room  for  brain  power  ;  wide  be- 
tween the  ears  and  a  slight  peak  ;  the 
parts  over  the  eyes  well  arched  ;  the 
whole  thickly  covered  with  curls  or  cords. 

Muzzle. — Long  (but  not  "snipy"), 
strong,  square,  and  deep  ;  the  stop  should 
be  defined,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  teeth  should  be  perfectly  level,  strong 
and  white. 

Eyes. — Small,  dark,  and  bright,  with  a 
very  intelligent  expression  ;  they  should 
be  set  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
face. 

Nose. — Large  and  perfectly  black  in 
color,  with  wide,  open  nostrils. 

Ears. — Very  long,  close  to  the  cheek. 


low  set  on,  and  well  covered  with  long 
ringlets  or  "  cords." 

Neck. — Well  proportioned,  and  very 
strong  to  admit  of  the  head  being  carried 
high  and  with  dignity. 

Chest. — Fairly  deep,  but  not  too  wide  ; 
strong,  and  well  covered  with  muscles. 

Legs. — Forelegs  perfectly  straight,  very 
muscular,  and  "  set  on  racing  lines  ;  "  they 
should  be  long  enough  to  raise  the  body 
well  from  the  ground,  but  without  leggi- 
ness.  Hind  legs  very  muscular,  but  fairly 
bent,  with  the  hocks  well  let  down. 

Feet. — Large,  strong  and  rather  wide, 
but  standing  well  on  the  toes,  and  of  good 
shape ;  the  nails  perfectly  black,  and  the 
pads  capacious  and  hard. 

Back. — Short,  with  body  well  ribbed 
up  ;  the  loins  very  strong  and  muscular, 
but  without  fat. 

Tail. — Carried  at  an  angle  of  45^,  hav- 
ing long  ringlets  or  cords  hanging  down. 

Coat. — If  corded  thick  and  strong  and 
hanging  in  long,  ropy  "cords."  If  curly 
the  curls  close  and  thick  and  hair  of  good 
quality. 

Weight. — Large,  60  pounds  ;  medium, 
40  pounds  ;  small,  20  pounds  and  under. 

THE  WHITE  POODLE  AND  THE  RED  POODLE. 

All  the  foregoing  points  hold  good  for 
these  varieties  of  the  breed,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions  : 

Eyes. — -Yellow  or  wall  eyes  (light  blue), 
free  from  black  rims  round  the  eyelids. 

Nose. — Red  or  liver  color. 

Nails. — Red  or  pink. 

Back. — The  ticks  (spots)  on  back  should 
be  red  or  liver,  and  the  whole  body  should 
be  free  from  black  ticks. 

Only  these  three  colors  (black,  white 
and  red)  are  admitted,  and  they  should  be 
without  mixture. 

Clipping  or  Shaving. — Only  one-third  of 
the  body  should  be  clipped  or  shaved, 
and  the  hair  on  the  forehead  be  left  on. 
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T 


HE 


wolves 
i  n  France 
would  have 
all  been  killed 
long  ago  but  for 
the  louvetiers  or 
wolf  hunters. 
Instituted  sever- 
al hundred  years 
ago  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  ravenous  beasts,  this  of- 
fice has  really  tended  to  their  preservation 
and  has  thus  kept  an  exciting  sport  alive 
to  our  times. 

The  forests  in  which  wolves  are  known 
to  exist  always  rent  for  a  large  sum  for 
shooting  purposes.  The  French  louvetier 
is  a  man  of  wealth  and  popularity,  holding 
the  same  social  position  as  an  English 
master  of  hounds,  and  he  regards  a  wolf 
in  the  same  light  as  the  Englishman  does 
a  fox.  About  two  thousand  wolves  are 
killed  annually  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
ceremony,  the  rules  and  regulations,  the 
restrictions  as  to  time  and  place,  and  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  huntsmen 
giving  the  sport  some  of  the  romance  and 
pageantry  of  the  past.  The  hunters  are 
armed  with  rifles  and  dogs  drive  the 
wolves  out  of  cover.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  dog  can  successfully  attack  a  wolf. 
There  is  certainly  none  in  France,  for 
after  partaking  in  thirty  odd  wolf  hunts, 
in  which  dogs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
joined,  I  never  knew  one  French  dog  to 
bite  a  wolf.  No  matter  how  courageous 
the  animal,  the  innate  ferocity  of  the 
wild  wolf  always  gave  it  the  advantage 
right  off,  for  the  steel  -  trap  jaws  would 
snap  a  dog  to  pieces  before  it  could  get  a 
hold,  and  at  the  first  wound  the  boldest 
dog  would  slink  howling  away. 

.1  lost  a  fine  dog  of  the  Great  Dane 
breed  and  captured  a  wolf  cub  on  a  hunt 
near  the  Spanish  frontier  in  1879.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  hunts  held  for 
many  a  year  in  point  of  the  number  of 
wolves  killed,  and  must  have  consider- 
ably thinned  the  lupine  population,  as  216 
fell  to  our  rifles.  The  presence  of  the 
hunting  members  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy  and  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
European  sportsmen  called  for  a  display 
of  such  elaborate  arrang-ements  and  fanci- 


ful costumes  as  are  seldom  seen  in  these 
practical  days. 

For  a  long  time  ahead  scores  of  beaters 
had  been  looking  up  the  lairs,  and  on  the 
night  before  the  hunting  day  hundreds  of 
holes  were  stopped  up.  Wolves  are  noc- 
turnal prowlers  and  gluttonous  feeders, 
and  on  returning  at  dawn  to  sleep  and 
finding  their  retreats  blocked  most  of 
them  lay  down  near  by. 

Earl}^  on  the  appointed  day  the  wolves 
were  driven  out  of  their  fastnesses  by  a 
vast  number  of  dogs  and  a  crowd  of  men 
quaintly  dressed  in  a  livery  of  blue  slashed 
with  gold  lace  and  carrying  great  horns. 
The  din  of  these  peculiar  musical  instru- 
ments kept  the  animals  stirring,  and  sev- 
eral packs  broke  from  cover  and  made  for 
the  wild  uplands  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  hunters  numbered  about  forty  and 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  each 
stretched  in  a  long  line  on  the  borders  of 
the  southern  forests  toward  which  the 
wolves  were  to  be  driven.  Up  among  the 
wild,  rough  mountain  scenery,  far  from  the 
rush  and  noise  of  the  modern  age,  dressed 
in  the  fanciful  embroideries  of  the  olden 
times,  for  we  wore  three  -  cornered  hats 
and  dark  -green  hunting  suits  faced  with 
gold  and  scarlet  braid  and  were  armed 
with  the  old-time  muzzle-loading  rifle,  it 
required  no  difficult  effort  to  imagine  one's 
self  belonging  to  an  earlier  age.  And 
when  the  game  came  in  sight  this  feeling 
was  intensified,  for  it  seemed  impossible 
that  such  a  great  number  of  wolves  could 
be  brought  naturally  together  in  a  modern 
civilized  country. 

My  dog  Hector  was  with  me,  and  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  approaching 
wolves  he  crouched  by  my  side,  showing 
his  fangs  and  keeping  up  a  continual 
low  growl.  Here  they  come,  over  one 
hundred  wolves,  rushing  along  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  toward  a  stretch  of  forest  that 
seemed  to  offer  a  secure  cover.  But  when 
the  leaders  of  the  pack  came  within  fifty 
yards  a  long  stretch  of  flame  shot  out 
from  the  underwood,  and  before  the  echo- 
ing roll  of  the  report  had  died  away  fif- 
teen wolves  were  kicking  their  last  and 
several  others  were  rolling  about  and  lick- 
ing their  wounds.  Barbarous  as  sport 
may  seem   to   some,  there  is  a  savage  in- 
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stinct  in  our  natures  that  seems  satisfied 
when  a  grim  brute  falls  a  victim  to  our 
prowess. 

The  wolf  is  a  prudent  animal,  but  no 
coward,  and  when  a  pack  of  them  decide 


around  and  gnashing  their  teeth,  as  if 
calculating  their  chance  of  success  in  a 
combined  attack.  None  of  us  spoke  ;  we 
were  too  busy  with  our  muzzle  loaders 
—  I   remember   pushing   home  a   double 
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to  attack  it  means  war  to  the  death. 
When  that  death -dealing  hail  of  bullets 
tore  through  their  ranks  a  howl  of  rage 
and  defiance  came  out  of  their  blood-red 
throats.  Not  a  wolf  turned  tail,  but  with 
a  fierce  courage  they    faced   us,  leaping 


charge.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred 
unhurt  wolves  —  we  were  only  twenty  — 
and  our  extended  line  would  not  offer  a 
quarter  the  resistance  of  a  closer  front. 

I    have    always    held    that    in    hunting 
some  possible  chance  of  danger  is  neces- 
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sary  to  make  the  sport  interesting,  and  in 
moments  like  those  I  passed  facing  that 
raging  throng  of  wolves  I  experienced 
the  sublime  thrill  that  nerves  the  sports- 
man for  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a 
ferocious  beast.  But  before  the  wolves 
had  determined  to  attack  us  several  rifles 
cracked  to  my  left  and  more  wolves  fell. 
The  fire  became  general,  and  reluctantly 
I  lifted  my  weapon  and  sent  two  bullets 
crashing  through  the  skull  of  a  great 
shaggy  wolf  as  the  pack  turned  and  ran. 

Several  of  the  blue  -  liveried  valets 
de  chiens,  or  whippers  in,  now  came  in 
sight,  and  as  we  could  not  expect  any  more 
wolves  from  that  quarter  we  dispersed. 

I  struck  out  with  Hector  for  a  steep 
woody  range  leading  down  from  some  of 
the  highest  domes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
half  an  hour  I  gained  the  firwood  and 
was  gliding  noiselessly  over  the  needles 
toward  a  rocky  eminence  that  offered  a 
favorable  position  to  spy  any  stray  wolves. 

I  had  not  been  there  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I  heard  some  dogs  barking 
furiously,  then  came  a  piercing  yell,  as  if 
one  of  them  had  got  hurt,  and  then  re- 
newed barking.  As  the  sound  came 
nearer  a  large  wolf  bitch,  followed  by  two 
small  cubs,  broke  suddenly  through  the 
underbrush  on  the  outskirts  of  the  fir- 
wood.  The  cubs  were  evidently  nearly 
exhausted  and  panting  distressingly.  The 
mother  had  faithfully  protected  them,  and 
they  would  have  found  a  safe  refuge  in 
that  forest  if  I  had  not  happened  to 
choose  it  for  an  ambush. 

She  came  along  at  a  quiet  trot,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  charge  back  upon 
the  six  or  seven  dogs  that  still  followed 
her.  When  she  turned  they  scattered  in 
all  directions,  but  their  hunting  instinct 
kept  them  to  the  trail.  I  had  long  want- 
ed a  wolf  cub  and  I  had  now  a  chance  to 


procure  one.  I  might  have  shot  the  wolf 
from  where  I  was,  but  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  catch  one  cub  without  killing  her. 
When  she  caught  sight  of  us  she  gave  a 
startled  jump  and  a  fierce  howl.  For  a 
moment  her  courage  deserted  her,  for  she 
ran  swiftly  away,  leaving  the  cubs  to  fol- 
low as  they  might.  Hector  was  right  be- 
hind them  and  headed  them  off,  so  that 
they  had  to  run  through  the  forest.  Their 
yelps  brought  the  mother  back  again,  and 
like  a  flash  she  went  for  my  big  dog.  He 
must  have  weighed  twenty  pounds  heav- 
ier, but  she  looked  as  large  with  every 
hair  of  her  shaggy  coat  standing  on  end. 
Teeth  clashed  against  teeth  and  the 
howls  and  snarls  and  sharp  ringing  cries 
came  fast  and  furious  as  the  combatants 
rolled  over  and  over.  They  formed  such 
a  quick-moving  mass  that  for  some  sec- 
onds 1  could  not  see  which  was  on  top. 

But  they  soon  parted — the  wolf  ran  off 
and  Hector  lay  writhing  on  the  ground. 
Throwing  up  my  rifle  I  sent  the  wolf  head 
over  heels,  then  ran  to  my  dog.  Both  his 
forelegs  were  broken,  the  neck  torn  in 
five  different  places  and  his  nose  bitten 
through.  I  shot  him  to  save  further 
agony.  On  examining  the  carcass  of  the 
wolf  I  found  her  ear  split  and  a  slight 
wound  on  the  neck.  The  other  dogs  had 
come  up,  and  together  we  ran  down  the 
cubs.  They  killed  one,  but  I  secured  the 
other.  It  grew  up  in  perfect  freedom 
with  some  dogs  nearly  a  year,  but  one 
day  it  disappeared  and  never  returned. 
It  wore  a  large  brass  collar,  and  when  a 
report  reached  me  a  few  weeks  later  that 
a  wolf  wearing  such  an  ornament  had 
been  shot  while  raiding  a  sheepfold  I  ac- 
cepted it  as  proof  that  "  Carlo "  had 
tired  of  civilization  and  had  met  his 
death  on  taking  up  the  old  freebooting 
ways  of  his  ancestors. 
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IT  N  reviewing 
U^  the  football 
vt/  season  of 
■^  1890  almost 
the  first  point  to 
be  noticed  is  that 
to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  al- 
ready called  in 
these  columns — 
namely,  the  vast 
extension  of  the 
tactics  of  the 
sport  through 
the  medium  of  more  or  less  experienced 
coaches.  A  few  years  ago  school  teams, 
and  for  the  most  part  college  teams  out- 
side the  principal  association,  had  very 
little  variety  about  their  play,  and,  while 
they  might  indulge  in  one  or  two  of  the 
finer  strategies  when  matched  against  in- 
ferior antagonists,  as  soon  as  they  met 
their  equals  or  superiors  fell  back  at  once 
into  the  rut  of  regulation  play  with  no  va- 
riety whatever. 

Last  year  on  the  contrary  the  smaller 
teams  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
early  in  the  season  they  played  many 
comparatively  close  games  with  the  larger 
colleges,  and  it  was  not  until  November, 
when  the  greater  amount  of  care  and  at- 
tention paid  to  physical  condition  and 
system  began  to  be  manifest  in  the  crack 
teams,  that  their  captains  felt  safe  from 
the  scoring  of  inferior  opponents.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  we  been  educating  only  our 
own  teams.  Representatives  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  teams  have  been  sent 
expressly  to  witness  our  college  contests, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Canadians  at  least 
to  determine  whether  there  are  not  sug- 
gestions in  our  game  which  might  with 
advantage  be  considered,  and  which 
might  work  well  if  adopted  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Canadian  game.  Nor  is 
it  the  first  time  that  our  neighbors  have 
taken  a  point  or  two  from  our  game.  The 
Englishmen  also,  if  correctly  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  were  rather  favorably 
impressed,  although  they  decried  in  a 
measure  the  quality  of  our  runners  and 
kickers. 

No  season  was  ever  opened  so  early 
since    the   sport  became    popular   in  our 


colleges.  Not  only  did  college  men  talk 
football  all  summer,  but  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  actually  practiced  with 
vigor  through  the  hot  days.  By  Sep- 
tember I  preparations  had  been  made 
for  immediate  work.  The  college  cap- 
tains had  notified  their  men  to  return  for 
practice,  and  before  the  term  actually 
opened  at  most  of  the  colleges  the  foot- 
ball teams  were  back  and  hard  at  work. 
Such  a  course  as  this  would,  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  college  sport,  have  met 
with  refusals  to  try  for  positions.  But  so 
strong  a  hold  has  football  gained  upon 
the  college  public  that  there  was  more 
material,  more  men  eager  to  try  for 
places  upon  the  teams,  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  captain  had  hoped,  and  the  num- 
ber of  promising  players  exceeded  any- 
thing heretofore  seen  in  this  country. 

The  auspices  under  which  the  season 
opened,  while  thus  strongly  favorable, 
were  unusual  in  many  respects  and  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  split  in  the  principal  as- 
sociation. The  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion, which  makes  the  rules  for  the  Amer- 
ican game,  for  a  number  of  years  consist- 
ed of  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
Yale.  Later,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Co- 
lumbia, Wesleyan  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  admitted.  These  five  have 
constituted  the  association  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  when  the  Har- 
vard faculty  forbade  football  with  outside 
colleges,  until  the  end  of  the  1889  season. 
At  that  time  Harvard  formally  withdrew 
from  the  association,  and  hence  the  sea- 
son of  1890  was  entered  into  with  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Wesleyan  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  contestants  for  the 
championship. 

From  this  fact,  however,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Harvard  was  in  any  sense 
out  of  football.  Her  withdrawal,  although 
precipitated  by  dissension  regarding  elig- 
ible players,  was  nevertheless  backed  by 
the  maturer  judgment  of  graduates  and 
men  interested  in  athletics,  and  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  among  a  similar  class  at 
Yale  toward  throwing  off  the  shackles  of 
an  association  and  entering  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Harvard  for  an  annual  contest. 
The  opposition  to  what  was  called  this 
"dual    league"    project  in  the  end  pre- 
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vailed,  and  Yale  remained  in  the  associa- 
tion. Harvard's  objections  having  been  to 
the  Princeton  players,  the  dissension  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  meeting  between 
them  last  season,  but  the  annual  contest 
with  Yale  was  arranged  as  usual.  The 
season  opened,  therefore,  with  Harvard 
as  an  outside  free  lance  represented  by 
a  strong  veteran  team  scheduled  to  play 
Yale  at  Springfield  late  in  November. 
Yale  and  Princeton,  being  the  leaders  in 
the  association,  were  to  contest  for  the 
championship  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Both 
colleges  had  championship  games  arranged 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Wesleyan,  while  Harvard  arranged  for 
practice  matches  with  Wesleyan,  but  was 
unable  to  get  on  a  match  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Following  first  the  career  of  Harvard, 
we  find  the  strongest  example  of  what 
hard  work  and  earnest  enthusiasm  will  do 
toward  producing  a  winning  football  team. 
When  Mr.  Cumnock  became  captain  of  the 
Harvard  team  two  years  ago  he  inaugu- 
rated an  era  of  football  energy  which,  al- 
though it  brought  not  victory  the  first  year, 
laid  the  foundations  for  success  in  1890. 
In  no  way  led  astray  by  the  thought  that 
a  veteran  team  would  easily  win,  he  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  of  developing  not 
only  a  strong  second  eleven,  but  encourag- 
ing in  every  possible  way  the  production 
of  more  material  and  stimulating  a  healthy 
popularity  for  the  sport  among  all  classes. 
In  the  early  games  of  the  season  his  team 
piled  up  touchdowns  and  goals  upon  every 
team  they  met  with  such  astonishing  ease 
and  rapidity  that  it  might  have  turned  the 
heads  of  less  earnest  men.  But  these  men 
had  a  hearty  respect  for  the  opponents 
they  knew  would  face  them  at  Springfield 
and  they  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
steadiness  of  purpose. 

There  are  always  in  every  college  com- 
munity a  set  of  men  ready  to  see  the  dark 
side  of  affairs,  and  although  during  the 
first  weeks  the  team  went  on  so  swim- 
mingly and  the  Yale  scores  against  the 
same  opponents  were  so  meagre  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  croaking,  their 
time  came  eventually,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  Harvard  captain  and  the  Har- 
vard team  kept  their  heads  so  famously. 
The  crisis  was  when  several  men  of  the 
Harvard  team  were  temporarily  crippled 
by  accidents,  and  there  was  a  cry  that 
they  were  being  worked  too  hard  and 
would  not  be  in  fit  condition  when  the 
final  issue  was  to  be  determined.     Added 


to  this  the  Yale  team  were  beginning  to 
run  up  phenomenal  scores,  equaling  in 
points  those  made  by  Harvard. 

The  mere  fact  of  what  had  seemed  "  a 
sure  thing  "  to  the  Cambridge  spectator 
becoming  in  a  measure  a  doubtful  issue 
was  sufficient  to  start  all  those  prelimi- 
nary remarks  and  expressions  of  opinion 
that  open  the  way  for  a  self-satisfied  "  I 
told  you  so  "  if  defeat  comes.  But  neither 
Cumnock  nor  the  experienced  men  upon 
his  team  had  ever  believed  that  they  were 
enjoying  a  "sure  thing,"  and  the  course 
of  events  had  not  been  far  different  from 
what  they  had  all  along  anticipated. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  wavering  or 
weakening  in  man  or  method.  They  were 
going  to  meet  a  first-class  team  upon  the 
22d,  and  they  felt  that  by  that  time  they 
would  have  performed  everything  in  the 
way  of  preparation  that  might  fit  them  to 
match  just  such  a  team. 

The  result  justified  their  expectations. 
After  nearly  an  hour  of  varying  fortunes, 
without  score  by  either  side,  the  Harvard 
half  back,  Lee,  made  a  beautiful  run  and 
touchdown  which  yielded  a  goal,  and 
almost  in  a  moment  Dean,  the  Harvard 
quarter,  had  secured  another  touchdown, 
from  which  a  second  goal  was  kicked,  giv- 
ing Harvard  what  appeared  to  be  an 
easy  lead.  Here  again,  however,  the 
truth  of  what  the  experienced  men  had 
said  was  demonstrated,  for  Yale  soon 
scored  a  goal  from  a  touchdown,  and  by 
strong  playing  forced  the  ball  down  dan- 
gerously into  Harvard's  quarters,  so  that 
even  at  the  last  it  was  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, and  the  call  of  time  was  as  welcome 
a  thing  as  Cumnock  and  his  finally  vic- 
torious team  could  well  hear.  The 
crowd  was  a  noble  one,  and  no  prettier 
sight  can  be  pictured  than  the  Harvard 
side  of  the  field  at  the  moment  after  Lee's 
magnificent  run,  when  a  mass  of  5,000 
people  turned  into  a  living  sea  of  crimson 
banners,  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  wav- 
ing madly  to  and  fro  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, which,  like  an  index  of  good  luck, 
flooded  the  seats  upon  that  side,  while  it 
left  in  sombre  shadow  and  strong  con- 
trast the  portion  of  the  field  where  swung 
the  dark  blue  of  Yale. 

Turning  now  to  the  association  cham- 
pionship, both  Yale  and  Princton  had  com- 
menced the  season  with  an  unusually  small 
number  of  veteran  players,  and  both  felt 
that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
hard  work  to  be  done.  What  little  advan- 
tage the  prestige  going  with  the  name  of 
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champion  might  give  was  with  Princeton 
from  her  victory  of  1889,  but  the  men 
who  won  that  victory  were  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  there  were  few  familiar 
faces  into  which  Captain  Poe  could  look 
when  he  lined  up  his  team  in  September 
for  the  campaign  of  1890.  But  Captain 
Rhodes  was  in  even  a  worse  dilemma,  be- 
cause he  had  two  great  antagonists  pitted 
against  him,  while  Poe  had  but  a  single 
dangerous  opponent  and  a  single  impor- 
tant game  to  win. 

The  first  opportunity  to  test  the  calibre 
of  the  Yale  team  occurred  when  they  met 
Wesleyan.  The  result  carried  dismay  to 
almost  every  Yale  man  who  saw  the  game. 
While  the  issue  was  at  no  time  doubtful, 
it  was  plain  that  the  Yale  team  were  being 
sent  to  their  utmost  and  that  they  could 
not  hurry  their  opponents  nor  rout  them, 
as  many  had  anticipated.  They  barely 
managed  to  win,  after  putting  forth  their 
best  endeavors,  by  the  slender  margin  of 
two  touchdowns.  Almost  upon  the  heels 
of  this  match  came  a  game  scheduled 
with  the  Crescents,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of 
the  strongest  outside  teams  in  the  country 
and  made  up  of  many  old  college  players. 
It  was  particularly  necessary  for  the  effect 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  Yale  team  that 
they  should  win  this  contest,  and,  after  a 
study  of  the  tactics  to  be  adopted,  Cap- 
tain Rhodes  decided  to  force  the  centre 
of  the  Crescent  line  and  thus  to  so  throw 
out  of  balance  his  opponents'  play  as  to 
prevent  them  from  executing  with  steadi- 
ness their  aggressive  plays.  It  was  no 
easy  time  he  had,  and  the  Crescents  did 
finally  score,  but  meantime  Yale  had  ob- 
tained a  commanding  lead  and  left  the 
field  victorious  and  thankful. 

Then  began  a  steady  development  of 
system,  which,  although  neither  showy  nor 
rapid,  was  more  perfectly  planned  and 
carried  into  better  execution  than  even 
the  most  hopeful  Yale  sympathizers  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  For  several  weeks 
there  were  no  large  scores,  nor  did  the 
improvement  seem  marked,  but  when,  on 
November  4,  the  Yale  team  again  met 
the  Crescents  Captain  Rhodes  seemed  to 
have  a  veritable  scoring  machine  which 
added  point  after  point  with  an  unvarying 
persistency,  against  which  the  Brooklyn 
team  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance, 
Yale  winning  by  52  points  to  o.  The 
same  policy  was  preserved  and  the  Wes- 
leyan team  were  the  next  to  be  opposed 
to  this  product  of  Captain  Rhodes'  discip- 
line.    They  met  with  a  worse  fate  than 


the  Crescents,  the  score  running  into  the 
seventies. 

The  only  other  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
progress  of  the  Yale  team  before  their 
final  match  was  the  championship  game 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
team  had  the  week  before  played  a  re- 
markably close  game  with  Princeton^  and 
not  only  the  football  public  but  also  the 
Yale  team  could  but  regard  the  Philadel- 
phia men  with  a  deal  of  respect  and  some 
little  trepidation  as  to  the  result.  But  it 
was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Crescent 
game.  The  Pennsylvanians  could  only 
struggle  bravely  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing attack  from  beginning  to  end.  There 
was  no  respite,  no  time  in  which  they 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  any  scoring 
on  their  own  account,  and  the  struggle 
became  only  a  desperate  attempt  to  op- 
pose some  sort  of  resistance  occasionally 
to  the  unending  battering  of  the  Yale  run- 
ners. The  score  reached  sixty  points  and 
the  Pennsylvanians  as  well  as  the  general 
public  began  to  see  little  hope  for  Prince- 
ton on  Thanksgiving  Day.  But  before 
the  week  was  over  this  feeling  that  Yale- 
would  surely  be  the  victors  had  worn 
away,  and  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  chances  were  largely  in  Yale's  favor 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  had  great 
confidence  in  Princeton's  ability  to  meet 
the  issue.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange,  in- 
asmuch as  Princeton  has  never  failed  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  well-equipped  team 
when  the  Yale  contest  came. 

The  interest  in  the  match  became  con- 
tagious ;  everyone  was  talking  of  the 
great  game.  The  papers  teemed  with 
descriptions  and  wood  cuts  of  the  play- 
ers. How  to  get  to  Eastern  Park  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  seemed  to  be  the 
question  of  the  hour,  and  when  the  day 
came,  bright,  cold  and  clear,  everything 
pointed  to  an  attendance  surpassing  that 
at  any  athletic  contest  ever  decided  in 
this  country.  And  such  it  proved  to  be. 
The  crowd  began  to  flock  to  Brooklyn 
early  in  the  morning  and  by  noon  the 
grounds  were  black  with  people.  An  ac- 
cident to  one  of  the  free  stands,  while 
it  resulted  in  physical  injury  to  a  score 
of  people,  happened  so  early  that  it  pro- 
duced no  panic  and  was  hardly  known  to. 
a  large  proportion  of  the  audience.  When, 
at  2  o'clock  the  two  teams  came  out  upon 
the  field  over  twenty-five  thousand  people- 
were  in  the  inclosure,  and  the  sight  as. 
one  looked  up  into  the  tiers  of  seats  was. 
truly  magnificent.     One  heard  the  char- 
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acteristic  cheer  of  college  after  college, 
for  all  were  represented.  Graduates  had 
been  drawn  back  from  farther  West  than 
the  Mississippi  for  this  great  gala  day  of 
college  sport.  Not  only  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, but  Harvard,  Columbia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Am- 
herst, Williams  and  a  dozen  others  were 
there  in  numbers  to  witness  the  final  test 
of  football  strength  and  skill  which 
should  make  either  Yale  or  Princeton 
the  champions  of  1890. 

As  the  two  teams  lined  up  there  came 
that  hush  of  expectancy  that  follows  the 
cheering  and  precedes  the  opening  play. 
The  Yale  line  looked  heavier  and  more 
massive  than  Princeton's,  but  in  the  first 
onslaught  there  seemed  to  be  the  old  fire 
and  dash  in  the  Jersey  players  that  has 
always  made  them  formidable.  They 
carried  the  ball  up  into  Yale's  territory, 
and  were  soon  near  enough  for  Homans 
to  take  a  drop  at  goal.  He  missed,  and 
although  he  had  one  other  not  so  fa- 
vorable opportunity  it  was  evident  that 
Princeton  was  overmatched.  As  soon  as 
the  Yale  scoring  began  it  was  rapid  and 
steady.  No  one  point  in  the  line  was  as- 
sailed, but  with  relentless  plunges  the 
Yale  runners  came  through,  first  here, 
then  there,  until  quarter,  halves  and  back 
upon  the  Princeton  team  were  almost  ex- 
hausted by  the  amount  of  tackling  they 
were  forced  to  perform. 

Poe  held  his  men  together  and  there 
was  no  weakening,  but  the  pace  was  too 
fast,  and  at  the  end  of  the  game  Yale  had 
scored  thirty  -  two  points  to  Princeton's 
nothing,  the  largest  score  by  which  any 
game  between  these  two  has  been  won 
since  the  sport  was  introduced.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  Princeton  to  say  that 
it  was  the  triumph  of  a  systematic  cam- 
paign entered  into  and  carried  through 
with  vigor  and  determination  and,  what 
was  by  no  means  the  least  important  fac- 
tor, with  an  abundance  of  good  material. 
'With  four  new  men  in  his  line,  a  new 
quarter  and  part  of  the  game  a  new  half, 
Rhodes  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing what  a  season's  discipline  could  pro- 
duce from  green  material,  and  while  the 
work  of  the  old  and  experienced  men 
was  the  aggressive  feature  of  his  play 
there  was  no  question  regarding  the 
steadiness  and  education  of  the  new. 

The  team  which  suffered  defeat  has  had 
the  hardest  season  I  have  ever  known  a 
leading  eleven  to  meet.  Few  outside  of 
those  who  follow  every  game    have  any 


conception  of  the  struggle  which  Captain 
Poe  went  through.  The  point  which  all 
the  writers  upon  the  past  season  whose 
articles  I  have  read  seem  to  have  missed 
is  one  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  lay 
great  stress.  While  a  single  close  game 
against  strong  opponents  often  improves 
a  team  radically  in  many  ways,  teaches 
them  their  weaknesses  and  polishes  their 
execution,  a  succession  of  even  compara- 
tively close  contests,  and  particularly  con- 
tests where  there  is  nothing  to  gain  in  glory 
by  victory,  but  much  to  lose  in  prestige  and 
reputation  by  defeat,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion thoroughly  detrimental  in  its  effects 
upon  a  team.  The  worry  and  strain  hurt 
the  men,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  Yale  baseball  nine  of  last  spring 
was  an  example  of  the  debilitating  effect 
of  too  many  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
defeat,  and  they  showed  it  frequently  in 
their  later  games.  In  football  it  is  under 
such  conditions  that  good  men  are  con- 
tinually running  greater  risks  of  accident, 
and  as  a  result  there  comes  the  added 
trial  of  losing  a  strong  player  in  some  un- 
important match.  Pqe's  team  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  was  made  up  of  a 
few  tried  men,  about  whom  was  grouped  a 
quantity  of  raw  material.  When  they  met 
the  team  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  they 
were  green  and  inexperienced.  Irvine,  an 
old  Princeton  player,  who  captained  the 
Franklin  and  Marshall  team,  had  drilled 
a  strong  set  of  men  upon  a  forcing  game 
to  such  good  effect  that  they  would  have 
been  difficult  to  handle  even  had  Poe  a 
line  of  veterans  instead  of  raw  recruits. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  lead- 
ing teams  against  being  scored  upon  by 
minor  elevens.  For  this  reason  the  first 
point  made  by  the  Franklin  and  Marshall 
men  was  galling  to  the  Princeton  pride. 
But  they  were  forced  to  endure  even 
worse,  for  sixteen  points  were  made 
against  them  in  that  game,  and  although 
they  outplayed  their  opponents  enough 
to  win  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  they 
were  disgusted  with  the  result.  Before 
the  season  opened  no  one  had  thought  of 
any  athletic  club  team,  except  the  Cres- 
cents, as  able  to  offer  any  very  strong 
opposition  to  such  a  team  as  Princeton's. 
When,  therefore,  Poe  faced  the  Orange 
team  his  men  were  of  necessity  driven 
far  harder  than  was  good  for  them,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  defeat  w^hich  would 
have  been  galling  in  the  extreme.  And 
so  it  went  on  with  him  without  cessation, 
here    and    there    dropping   a    promising, 
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perhaps  an  old  man  ;  Warren,  Black  and 
Hayden,  Jones,  his  centre  rush,  not  re- 
turning to  college  in  season  to  be  of  ser- 
vice ;  his  team  harassed  by  these  close 
matches  into  a  state  of  anxiety  fatal  to 
good  development,  until  the  crowning  cli- 
max was  reached  in  the  championship 
match  with  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  Poe  himself  met  with  an  ac- 
cident which  threatened  to  prevent  his 
playing  even  in  the  Yale  game,  and  which 
entirely  forbade  his  participating  in  the 
two  weeks  of  practice  left  him  out  of  a 
season  of  successive  misfortunes. 

To  one  who  understands  the  trials  and 
worries  of  a  captain's  position  such  a  rec- 
ord must  appeal  most  forcibly,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  Poe  should  have  been 
able  to  prevent  his  team  from  going  com- 
pletely to  pieces  under  the  strain.  This 
is  no  sentimental  gush  over  fancied  woes. 
Whether  it  be  for  the  best  or  not  the  fact 
remains  that  the  captain  of  one  of  these 
college  football  teams  becomes  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  its  success  or  defeat  as  to  hold 
his  trust  a  thing  of  deepest  moment,  and 
for  it  he  will  toil  and  strive  and  plan 
with  his  whole  strength  until  his  heart  is 
staked  upon  the  issue.  Come  victory  or 
defeat,  no  man  can  hold  such  a  position 
for  a  season  without  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  character,  which  usually  takes 
the  form  of  increased  self  reliance  and 
power  of  concentration.  The  never-weak- 
ening confidence  displayed  by  the  Prince- 
ton team  and  college  in  Captain  Poe 
stands  as  a  witness  of  his  ability  as  a 
leader,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  have 
been  doubly  hard  for  him  to  see  misfor- 
tune so  assail  his  team. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  placed 
in  the  field  one  of  the  strongest  teams 
that  have  ever  represented  them.  They 
were  individually  strong,  and  as  an  eleven 
unusually  well  disciplined.  While  there 
may  have  been  some  measure  of  truth  in 
the  accusations  at  one  time  made  against 
them  of  roughness  they  played  clever 
football,  and  as  a  rule  the  two  do  not  go 
together.  Their  ability  to  put  up  a  strong 
game  was  first  suggested  by  the  way  in 
which  they  met  the  play  of  a  State  team  ; 
but  the  general  football  public  were  not 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  these  Philadelphia 
lads  were  liable  to  make  things  lively  for 
some  of  the  larger  teams  until  their  first 
game  with  Princeton.  Even  then  there 
was  a  feeling  that  when  the  two  met  in 
a  championship  contest  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  would  be  overmatched.   The 


result  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  many 
even  of  those  whose  sympathies  had  been 
wholly  with  the  Quaker  City  team,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  them 
how  near  Pennsylvania  had  come  to  win- 
ning the  right  to  play  in  the  final  match. 

The  game  at  New  Haven  with  Yale  was 
a  disappointment,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  hoped  to  see  the  Pennsylvanians  press 
Yale  closely,  but  also  to  those  who  had 
predicted  a  rough  game.  There  was  plenty 
of  fast  and  rapid  playing,  but  the  visiting 
team  was  outpaced  and  individually  out- 
classed ;  nor  were  there  from  start  to  fin- 
ish any  rough  features  to  satisfy  morbid 
tastes  or  to  be  a  point  upon  which  to  hang 
a  protest  against  the  sport.  The  final 
game  with  Wesleyan  in  Brooklyn,  while 
not  a  walk  over,  was  practically  won  in 
the  first  fifteen  minutes,  and  neither  of 
the  contesting  teams  played  a  very  steady 
game.  There  was  a  carelessness  which 
marked  the  play  that  detracted  from  the 
interest,  and  neither  eleven  exhibited  as 
much  defensive  ability  as  in  earlier  games. 

Pennsylvania's  open  play  contrasted 
strangely  with  Wesleyan's  dogged  mass 
work,  and  to  one  not  familiar  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  two  teams  it 
would  have  seemed  that  the  former  must 
keep  the  men  fresher  for  the  second  half. 
But  Wesleyan's  forcing  was  not  a  sporadic 
effort,  but  the  product  of  a  season's  prac- 
tice, and  the  men  were  therefore  trained 
to  endure  that  kind  of  work  to  perfection. 
In  fact,  had  Pennsylvania  not  had  at  their 
command  a  good  variety  of  offensive  tac- 
tics, which  enabled  them  in  their  turn  to 
advance  the  ball  by  strategic  work  con- 
siderable distances,  the  centre  forcing  of 
Wesleyan  would  have  been  disastrous  to 
them.  Neither  Yale  nor  Princeton  had 
massed  men  against  them  with  the  success 
that  Wesleyan  achieved,  and  it  was  there- 
fore considerably  to  the  credit  of  their 
training  that  they  were  not  disconcerted. 

Wesleyan  started  their  campaign  early 
and,  like  a  half-mile  runner  who  is  in- 
judiciously sent  at  a  hundred-yard  pace 
for  the  first  lap,  found  themselves  with 
bellows  to  mend  before  October  was  out 
of  the  way.  In  their  first  game  with  Yale 
they  were  good,  unquestionably  strong 
and  active,  but  they  were  being  driven  too 
fast,  and  in  a  few  weeks  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  up  for  repairs.  This 
manner  of  handling  a  football  team  is  not 
a  success.  Men  who  "  go  fine "  need 
more  than  a  temporary  rest  in  which  to 
recuperate,  and  the  football  season  is  so 
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short  that  every  day  counts.  But,  what- 
ever Wesleyan  might  have  done  had  they 
been  more  moderate  in  their  advance, 
they  certainly  developed  the  massing  of 
men  at  certain  points  in  the  line  to  force 
a  runner  almost  to  perfection. 

On  the  day  when  Yale  defeated  them 
by  over  seventy  points,  this  Wesleyan 
team,  having  the  ball  at  kick  off,  and  even 
after  kicking  once,  forced  Yale  down 
within  three  yards  of  her  goal  line  by  this 
special  feature  of  play.  When  they  met 
Princeton  in  Brooklyn  they  crowded  them 
down  against  their  line  and  finally  se- 
cured a  touchdown.  Their  system  was 
better  than  last  year,  and  its  development 
was  carried  to  a  far  higher  point.  Wes- 
leyan also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  fur- 
nishing the  umpire  for  the  final  champion- 
ship contest  between  Yale  and  Princeton 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Coffin. 

Outside  the  association  there  has  been 
a  deal  of  good  playing.  Other  college 
leagues  have  developed  plenty  of  material 
and  their  contests  have  been  close  and 
exciting.  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin  have  all  brought  out  teams  show- 
ing faithful  work.  Williams  and  Amherst 
have  enjoyed  rather  closer  contact  with 
such  teams  as  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  from 
this  fact  have  had  a  more  educated  set 
of  players.  Cornell  made  an  Eastern  trip 
which,  while  not  productive  of  many  vic- 
tories, gave  her  team  a  chance  to  acquire 
a  measure  of  experience  of  which  they 
made  excellent  use  in  their  later  contests, 
notably  in  the  one  with  the  Chicago  team. 
Lehigh,  Lafayette,  Rutgers  and  Franklin 
and  Marshall  upheld,  and  more  than  up- 
held, their  records  as  football  colleges. 
Columbia  played  against  discouragement, 
internal  and  external,  but  gave  occasional 
evidence  of  old  -  time  qualities.  Brown, 
Trinity,  Technology  and  Tufts  all  sup- 
ported teams  not  to  be  despised,  although 
the  number  of  candidates  was  not  sufti- 
ciently  great  nor  well  trained  to  properly 
recruit  the  ranks  through  the  season.  All 
the  preparatory  schools  were  busy  develop- 
ing future  'varsity  players  and  meanwhile 
settling  their  own  rivalries. 

Many  athletic  clubs,  following  the  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  Crescent  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  undertook  to  turn  out  elevens. 
Naturally  their  strongest  recruiting  field 
was  among  college  graduates,  for  in  them 
they  could  find  some  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  of  the  requirements  of  the 
various  positions.  Such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs is,  of  course,  only  temporary,  for  al- 


though the  men  who  have  been  actually 
members  of  the  college  elevens  are  sure 
to  be  the  star  players,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  knowledge  of  the  game  will 
have  become  so  general  as  to  place  no 
such  premium  upon  the  ordinary  college 
athlete.  This  year  a  new  rival  to  the 
Crescents  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the 
Orange  Athletic  Club.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Orange  team  the  collegians 
found  that  there  were  two  outside  organi- 
zations able  to  give  them  plenty  of  work. 

The  Crescents  opened  the  season  by 
scoring  upon  Yale,  holding  Princeton 
down  to  twelve  points  and  displaying 
dashing  and  brilliant  manoeuvres  which 
kept  their  opponents  on  the  watch. 
Orange  played  a  tie  game  with  Prince- 
ton and  held  Yale  down  to  a  small  score. 
When  these  two  teams,  then,  met  each 
other  the  interest  was  great  as  to  which 
would  prove  the  stronger.  Orange  won 
the  first  game  and  Crescent  the  second, 
the  latter  being  a  more  decisive  victory. 
No  third  game  was  played,  and  the 
championship  was  again  awarded  to  the 
Crescents.  The  Boston  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  such  clubs  as  the  Manhatran 
have  also  been  indulging  in  football  and 
have  been  doing  promising  work.  An- 
other of  the  suggestions  of  1890  is  the 
promise  of  annual  contests  between  the 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  United  States 
training  schools. 

Such  a  series  was  inaugurated  by  a 
match  played  at  West  Point  last  season,  in 
which  the  sailor  boys  carried  off  the  lau- 
rels. The  chief  point  of  notice  was  the  re- 
markably good  physical  condition  of  both 
teams.  The  visitors  won  from  their 
greater  experience  in  the  sport,  due  to 
their  contests  for  a  year  or  two  with  out- 
side teams.  The  cadets  had  not  enjoyed 
this  advantage  and  were  therefore  not  as 
prolific  of  a  variety  of  plays  as  their  visi- 
tors. 

The  growth  of  the  game  goes  on  reg- 
ularly and  rapidly.  As  the  preparatory 
schools  take  up  the  sport  they  furnish 
to  the  colleges  more  and  more  educated 
material,  the  collegians  in  turn  join  vari- 
ous athletic  clubs  after  graduation  and 
help  build  up  elevens  in  these  clubs, 
and  finally,  through  one  channel  and 
another,  the  game  spreads  out,  embracing 
more  adherents  every  season,  while  noth- 
ing can  better  show  the  popularity  of  it 
with  spectators  than  the  fact  that  29,800 
people  passed  through  the  gates  at  the 
championship  match. 


Note. — An  article  on  Association  Football  will  appear  in  Outing  for  March. 


BIRD    SONGS    OUT    OF     SEASON, 


BY    LEANDER    S.   KEYSER. 


UCH  has  been 
written  concern- 
ing the  minstrel- 
sy of  our  Amer- 
ican birds  dur- 
the  song  season, 
/which  includes  the 
three  spring  months 
and  a  part  of  July. 
It  is  not  so  well 
known,  however,  that 
many  birds  fall  into 
the  lyrical  mood  at 
other  seasons  of  the 
year.  I  have  been 
giving  the  subject  of 
"  songs  o  u  t  of  season  " 
much  attention,  and  wish 
to  present  to  the  readers 
of  Outing  the  results  of  my  study.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  robin,  whose  carols 
are  familiar  sounds  in  the  spring.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  hear  him  singing  a  soft,  far-away 
roundel  in  August,  as  I  did  on  the  31st 
of  that  month,  when  almost  all  other 
birds  were  silent.  Of  course  it  lacks  the 
vigor  of  his  early  spring  paeans,  being  only 
a  sort  of  fractional  aftermath  of  song.  In 
September  and  October  I  frequently  heard 
the  redbreast  caroling  to  keep  himself  in 
tune  for  the  next  spring,  and  my  notes 
inform  me  that  on  the  3d  of  November — 
a  clear,  cold  day — a  robin  was  singing  a 
sprightly  lay  before  the  sun  had  risen. 

These  birds  are  such  very  irrepressi- 
ble singers  that  I  expected  to  be  able  to 
record  a  carol  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  but  was  disappointed  in  this  hope, 
for  not  a  robin  was  to  be  seen  after  the 
middle  of  November  until  some  time  in 
Janiiary  ;  and  even  when  they  reappeared 
there  seemed  to  be  no  music  in  their 
throats,  at  other  times  so  tuneful. 

On  October  29  I  had  a  surprise  which 
I  believe  deserves  a  somewhat  minute  de- 
scription. For  several  weeks  I  had  been 
watching  the  fox  sparrows  along  the 
bushy  fringe  of  the  woods  and  in  a  marsh 
not  far  off ;  but  as  they  are  only  migrants 
I  had  little  hope  of  hearing  their  song,  at 
least  in  the  autumn.  On  the  day  referred 
to,  Avhile  sauntering  along  the  border  of 
the  woods,  I  flushed  one  of   these  birds 


in  tne  briers.  It  darted  in  its  graceful, 
thrush-like  flight  back  of  me  to  a  sapling, 
choosing  a  perch  where  I  could  not  see  it 
on  account  of  the  intervening  bushes.  I 
had  resumed  my  walk,  for  the  fox  sparrow 
was  a  well-known  bird  to  me,  when  I  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  new  style 
of  bird  melody.  What  could  it  be  ?  I 
was  instantly  on  the  alert,  and  started  to 
investigate.  The  notes  came  from  the 
precise  spot  whither  the  fox  sparrow  had 
flown  a  few  moments  before. 

As  I  approached  the  music  ceased,  and 
presently  the  fox  sparrow  flew  from  the 
sapling  and  disappeared  in  the  brier 
thicket  to  my  left. 

As  there  were  other  birds  flitting  about, 
I  could  not  be  sure  which  songster  was  the 
author  of  this  strange  lyrical  performance. 

Presently  he  alighted  on  a  blackberry 
stalk  in  full  view,  his  reddish-striped  breast 
showing  plainly,  and  while  I  leveled  my 
field  glass  upon  him  he  burst  into  song, 
producing  the  identical  notes  that  had 
startled  me  so  agreeably  a  few  minutes 
before.  There  could  be  no  mistake,  for  I 
plainly  saw  the  movement  of  his  mandi- 
bles and  the  heaving  of  his  bosom  as  he 
enunciated  the  notes.  It  was  a  real  dis- 
covery for  a  bird  lover. 

Whether  the  song  was  similar  to  the 
one  he  sings  at  his  summer  home  in  La- 
brador, British  America,  and  Alaska  I  am 
unable  to  say,  and  I  therefore  reproduce 
the  notes  phonetically  as  accurately  as  I 
can,  so  that  readers  who  live  in  those 
northern  lands  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  comparison  :  Hd-deert-de~de  - 
dee-d-hd-dh !  The  syllables  were  rather 
distinct,  several  of  them  staccato,  and  the 
whole  song  enunciated  in  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative. While  the  lyrical  effort  was  pleas- 
ing and  novel,  it  could  not  have  been 
called  "exquisitely  sweet,"  as  this  bird's 
summer  song  is  said  to  be.  On  the  same 
day — October  29 — I  heard  the  whistle  of 
the  cardinal  grosbeak,  a  sound  that  is  sel- 
dom heard  except  in  the  song  season. 

Early  in  the  spring,  while  the  weather 
was  still  chill  and  frosty,  the  meadow 
larks  gave  free  concerts  on  the  commons 
back  of  the  house  and  in  the  adjoining 
clover  field,  continuing  them  through  May 
and  June  and  a  part  of  July.     Then  they 
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were  silent  for  a  while,  probably  through 
the  moulting  season  ;  but  in  September 
they  resumed  their  fluting  with  more 
vigor  than  before,  keeping  up  such  an 
incessant  pot-pourri  of  shrill  sounds  that 
one's  ears  fairly  tingled.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  of  them  would  cluster  together 
and  engage  in  a  musical  tournament,  mak- 
ing the  welkin  ring.  These  performances 
continued  until  the  latter  part  of  October 
or  first  of  November,  when  they  suddenly 
ceased  and  the  birds  disappeared. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
hear  the  loud  bish-yer,  bish-yer  of  the  great 
Carolina  wren  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, although  the  spring  is  his  favorite 
season  of  song.  The  month  of  December 
was  exceptionally  warm  even  for  this 
latitude  (Central  Ohio),  a  fact  that  was 
favorable  to  my  investigations,  and  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  at  the  number 
of  songs  I  heard.  On  the  nth  of  the 
month — a  clear,  bright  day — as  I  stood  at 
the  border  of  the  woods  the  sweet,  sad 
minor  whistle  of  the  black-capped  chicka- 
dee fell  on  my  ear,  sounding  from  the  syl- 
van depths  like  the  lament  of  some  love- 
lorn sprite  whose  heart  had  been  broken 
by  the  defection  of  a  fickle  suitor.  Again 
on  the  19th  those  pensive  notes  were 
heard  :  Wh-e-e-e,  wh-e-epMt,  wh-e-e-e, 
wh-e-ephit,  so  sad  and  far  away  that  the 
tears  almost  started  to  my  eyes. 

The  bugle  call  of  the  tufted  titmouse 
in  early  spring  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
sounds  of  the  season  and  passes  for  the 
song  of  that  bird,  and  there  is  a  certain 
clarion-like  music  about  it.  Although  it 
is  seldom  repeated,  except  in  the  spring,  I 
have  heard  it  more  than  once  in  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January,  piped  in  soft, 
almost  dulcet  tones.  The  titmice,  too, 
are  winter  residents  in  Ohio,  as  are 
also  the  tree  sparrows,  a  bevy  of  which 
had  taken  up  their  habitat  in  the  woods, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  on  December 
19,  as  I  approached  the  woodland,  to 
hear  one  of  these  birds  twittering  a  sweet 
little  roundelay  ! 

Have  other  students  of  the  bird  king- 
dom heard  the  song  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow  in  the  autumn  ?  It  is  a  rare  sound, 
yet  I  heard  it  one  day  in  October  while 
strolling  through  the  woods.  This  match- 
less songster  seems  to  carry  an  ceolian 
harp  in  his  throat.  Like  a  wavering  line 
of  light  it  comes  up  from  the  tanglewood. 
The  movement  is  deliberate  at  first,  then 
becomes  more  and  more  accelerated,  and 
dies  away  in  a  cadence  exquisitely  sweet. 


However,  no  bird  has  afforded  me  so 
much  delight  in  this  special  line  of  investi- 
gation as  the  song  sparrow,  not  because  he 
sings  more  sweetly  than  many  other  min- 
strels, but  because  of  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. I  have  heard  him  singing  with 
great  vigor  as  early  as  February,  dur- 
ing a  few  days  of  warm  weather,  and 
of  course  everyone  who  pays  the  slight- 
est attention  to  birds  has  been  delighted 
with  the  song  sparrow's  madrigals  in 
March,  April,  June  and  July.  Yet  he 
does  not  then  lay  aside  his  harp.  All 
through  the  month  of  August  he  plays 
upon  it  con  spiriio.  When  September 
comes  he  still  sings,  though  his  notes 
lack  their  previous  vigor.  On  October 
10  he  had  changed  his  tune  from  the 
lively  trill  of  spring  and  midsummer  to 
a  low,  twittering  warble.  In  November 
I  was  very  frequently  greeted  with  that 
warble  as  I  strolled  along  the  margin  of 
a  pool  on  the  commons.  On  December  9 
one  of  these  birds  trilled  in  a  clear,  res- 
onant tone.  On  the  13th  it  was  the  low, 
sweet  warble  again.  On  the  19th — a  warm, 
bright  day — the  song  sparrow  regaled  me 
again  with  his  lively  minstrelsy. 

Have  you  ever  heard  this  indomitable 
musician  singing  a  Christmas  carol  ?  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  recording  that  such 
has  been  my  good  fortune.  Christmas 
morning  was  rather  cold,  but  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  as  I  strolled  out  to  the 
pond  my  ears  caught  the  jubilant  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest "  of  my  favorite 
lyrist,  the  song  sparrow — a  fact  of  which 
I  feel  a  little  proud,  and,  I  think,  justly. 

Two  weeks  of  January  had  passed  and 
the  weather  was  growing  colder,  and  yet 
I  had  not  heard  the  song  of  my  sparrow, 
though  a  friend  told  me  he  had  heard  a 
bird  singing  on  the  morning  of  the  5th. 
That  did  not  satisfy  me  ;  I  wanted  to  hear 
it  myself.  At  last,  on  the  i6th,  as  I  was 
crossing  the  bridge  that  spans  the  creek 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town  —  presto! 
I  was  almost  lifted  from  my  feet  by  the 
loud,  clear  ring  of  my  songster's  trill 
coming  up  from  the  bushes  that  fringed 
the  cliff.  Feathery  flakes  of  snow  were 
flying  in  the  cold,  gusty  wind,  though  at 
intervals  the  sun  broke  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds.  It  was  thrilling  to  an  orni- 
thologist to  hear  a  bird  song  on  a  raw, 
midwinter  day  like  that.  Thus  the  song 
sparrow  clasped  the  circlet  of  the  months 
with  his  silvery  trills,  winning,  without  a 
rival,  the  cordon  of  praise  he  so  justly  de- 
serves. 
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N  the  handsome- 
ly-appointed 
board  of  your 
.  well-disposed 
giver  of  good 
dinners  or  with- 
in the  tangled 
cover  of  his  own 
forest  domains 
the  wild  turkey 
[Alelcagris  gal- 
lopavo)  is  a  king- 
ly bird  indeed.  Take  him  as  he  is,  in 
all  his  royal  pride,  an  aristocrat  among 
the  feathered  tribes ;  a 
prince  in  shiny  armor, 
a  grand  wild  fellow  with 
streaming  beard  and  bur- 
nished plumage,  glitter- 
ing with  a  hundred 
shades  of  gold  and 
bronze  and  green — what 
finer  fowl  could  mortal 
man  desire  ? 

A  prime  wild  gobbler 
is  simply  unapproacha- 
ble, though  undoubtedly 
many  a  fine  choice  turkey 
comes  from  the  barn- 
yards and  stacks,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of 
the  fowl  raised  in  West- 
ern Ontario,  where  many 
a  flock  can  truthfully  lay 
claim  to  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  wild  blood,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  the 
wild  stram  upon  the  or- 
dinary domestic  variety. 
Such  half  o  r  quarter 
bred  birds  are  of  very 
superior  quality,  but 
they  lack  the  toothsome, 
gamy  smack  of  the  real 
blue  blood,  and  cannot 
stand  comparison  with 
the  forest  king. 

Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  wild  turkeys 
were  plentiful  in  the 
heavily-wooded  lands  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence while  driving 
along   a   snowy  country 


road  to  see  a  flock  crossing  from  one 
point  of  woods  to  another.  These  flocks 
would  frequently  comprise  twenty  -  five 
birds  and  upward,  and  I  well  remember 
once  seeing  and  counting  no  less  than 
forty  turkeys  racing  across  the  road  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  my  sleigh.  Tur- 
keys may  only  be  found  (in  Canada)  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  while  a  flock  as  large  as  the 
one  mentioned  would  hardly  occur  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  still  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  their  old-time  haunts. 
Extensive  clearing  of  the  country  part 
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ly  explains  their  scarcity  in  many  places, 
and,  in  addition,  the  market  value  of  the 
birds  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
be  trapped  encouraged  every  loafing  pot- 
hunter to  destroy  them.  Whenever  chance 
offers  the  countrymen  also  rob  the  nests, 
for  the  horny-fisted  son  of  toil  is  wondrous 
keen  in  his  own  interest,  and  he  knows 
right  well  how  a  cross  of  wild  blood  im- 
proves his  birds. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  turkeys  decreased 
in  number,  and  it  became  shortly  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  long  it  might  be  ere  they 
were  exterminated.  To  remedy  the  evil 
and  prevent  if  possible  the  utter  loss  of 
such  valuable  game,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, in  response  to  petitions  from  a 
great  number  of  sportsmen,  finally  passed 
a  law  which  protected  wild  turkeys  en- 
tirely for  a  period  of  three  years.  This 
close  period,  which  expired  in  1889,  un- 
questionably did  good,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  now  fair  numbers  of  the  birds  in 
the  several  districts  that  afford  proper 
ranges.  That  the  turkey  must  eventually 
disappear  altogether  is  unfortunately  true. 
This  is  a  fact  that  all  sportsmen  sincerely 
regret,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  That  the 
day  when  the  gobbler  shall  sound  his 
challenge  no  more  may  be  long  deferred 
is  my  earnest  wish,  for  he  is  noble  game 
wherever  found  and  his  pursuit  a  most 
enjoyable  experience,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  coursing  him  with  fleet  greyhounds 
over  the  parched  plains  of  the  Southern 
States,  "  yelping  "  for  him,  shooting  him 
by  night  in  the  densely-wooded  river  bot- 
tom lands,  or  tracking  him  through  the 
snowy  solitudes  of  the  Canadian  forest. 
And  now  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  last-mentioned  method. 

I  have  followed  turkeys  many  times 
with  varying  success,  generally  waiting 
for  the  first  good  tracking  snow.  Occa- 
sionally getting  a  bird,  more  often  I  did 
not,  for  be  it  known  that  a  turkey  is  more 
difficult  to  "still  hunt"  than  a  deer.  A 
big  gobbler  is  wary  and  shy  to  a  degree. 
He  has  an  eye  that  catches  the  slightest 
movement  of  an  enemy,  and  an  ear  keen 
to  detect  the  faintest  rustling  of  a  dan- 
gerous advance.  Once  let  him  get  it  into 
his  head  that  there  is  peril  afoot  and  he 
stops  not  on  the  order  of  his  going  but  is 
off  at  once.  His  strong  legs  fairly  devour 
space  and  can  keep  up  their  rapid  trot  for 
an  amazing  length  of  time,  and  he  who 
follows  a  gobbler  to  the  death  in  light 
snow  undertakes  a  hard  task,  unless  luck 


favors  the  chance.  In  all  likelihood  he 
will  be  led  a  dance  he  will  not  speedily 
forget. 

My  last  experience  of  turkey  tracking 
was  enjoyed  during  the  week  before 
Christmas,  and  perhaps  it  will  answer 
present  purposes  as  well  as  any  other  out 
of  dozens  of  similar  jaunts.  My  com- 
panion, "  Old  Joe,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
"jest  'lowed  we'd  eat  turkey  on  Kris- 
muss,"  and  accordingly  at  7  o'clock  on 
the  morning  in  question  the  pair  of  us 
were  some  four  miles  from  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Thamesville,  Ont.,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  big  marshes  which  intersect 
the  woods  of  that  best  of  all  localities  for 
the  game  we  sought. 

"  Old  Joe  "  is  a  noted  hunter,  gaunt  and 
spare,  but  wiry  and  tough  as  a  knot.  A 
fair  shot  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  wood- 
craft, his  long  single  rifle  had  cracked  the 
doom  of  many  a  head  of  big  game,  for 
what  he  lacked  in  shooting  was  more 
than  balanced  by  his  wonderful  hunting 
instinct  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  habits  of  every  bird  and  beast 
native  ta  it.  The  "other  fellow"  was 
perhaps  the  better  all-round  shot,  but  he 
could  no  more'  hold  the  "  old  'un  "  in  a 
real  out-and-out  day's  tramp  than  he 
could  fly,  and  being  but  mortal  his  flying 
powers  are  seriously  incommoded  by 
limits.  His  weapon  was  a  seven  and  a 
quarter  pound  No.  12  hammerless,  as 
handy  and  hard  shooting  a  gun  as  a 
man  wants  to  carry  when  on  the  tramp 
after  turkey. 

It  was  a  faultless  morning  for  the  work 
on  hand.  Some  four  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen  the  previous  day,  and  the  air  was 
still  as  death  and  turning  milder.  Before 
us  spread  a  marsh  half  a  mile  across  by 
two  miles  long  and  surrounded  by  the  gray 
walls  of  the  unbroken  forest.  There  was 
plenty  of  water  in  many  parts  of  the 
swamp,  but  it  was  now  securely  fettered 
with  ice,  rendering  traveling  compara- 
tively easy.  All  over  the  open  expanse 
were  clumps  of  tangled  thicket  and  beds 
of  withered  rushes,  forming  secure  haunts 
for  many  a  grouse,  quail  and  rabbit  and 
favored  resorts  for  the  turkeys. 

"Old  Joe"  explained  the  route,  and, 
pointing  to  one  solitary  and  giant  pine 
that  towered  darkly  above  the  snowy 
elms  and  maples  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  marsh,  said  : 

"  Now  you  jest  slope  'roun'  that  way  an' 
I'll  mosey  t'other  an'  we'll  jest  find  thur 
tracks.     Ef  we  don't,  we'll  meet   at  thur 
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pine.  Be  keerful  an'  keep  yer  eyes  skinned, 
fur  yer  mebhe'el  lite  on  sum  sudden  like. 
Ef  yer  dew,  plug  'em  right  thar.  The  fust 
man  finds  tracks  blows  thur  whisselt." 

The  said  whistle  was  an  empty  Win- 
chester shell,  each  of  us  having  one.  So 
saying,  Joe  turned  and  slunk  noiselessly 
off  in  his  peculiar,  crouching,  wolf -like 
fashion,  and  I  turned  my  way  after  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  surroundings. 

It  was  like  an  enchanted  scene  ;  the 
untrodden  snow  covered  the  open  and  all 
around  rose  the  silent  blue-gray  wall  of 
grand  old  trees,  every  twig  and  lofty 
spray  bearing  a  gleaming  diamond  dress- 
ing —  fair  enough  at  any  time,  but  simply 
marvelously  beautiful  in  the  first  light  of 
the  cloudless  dawning. 

Following  Joe's  example  I  turned  into 
the  woods  a  few  yards  and  then  began 
slowly  working  ahead,  keeping  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 
There  was  not  a  sound  save  the  soft 
"prutt-prutt "  of  the  new  snow  under  my 
boots.  I  inwardly  cursed  the  offending 
footgear  and  longed  for  the  noiseless 
moccasins,  though  I  knew  well  enough 
that  the  going  would  be  wet  ere  noon. 

During  the  first  few  hundred  yards 
nothing  transpired.  Then  a  gray  rabbit 
got  out  almost  from  under  my  feet, 
and  bolted  like  a  ghost  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when,  finding  himself  unmolested, 
he  "  sat  erect  upon  his  haunches,  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  frolic,"  doubtless  wonder- 
ing first  what  kind  of  a  fool-hunter  I 
might  happen  to  be.  But,  like  Hiawatha, 
I  heeded  him  not,  for  my  thoughts  were 
with  nobler  game,  and  a  shot  then  would 
have  been  simply  treason.  Later  on  this 
aggravating  performance  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  one  gray  rascal  ap- 
peared to  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
situation  and  kept  hopping  along  ahead, 
as  if  to  tempt  me  to  fill  him  full  of  big 
turkey  shot.  Finally  I  reached  the  pine 
and  found  Joe  waiting. 

"  Seen  anything,  Joe  ?  " 

"  Nary  thing." 

"  Where  for  now  ?  " 

'•  Wa'al,  we'll  work  back  through  thur 
mash,  but  it's  jest  a  derned  queer  thing 
thet  thar's  no  sine.  Thar's  turkey  'bout 
here,  I'll  swar,  but  jest  whar  thur  at  beats 
me,  dogged  ef  et  don't." 

I  told  Joe  about  the  rabbits,  and  he 
laughed  and  said  : 

"  Wunner  yer  cud  keep  from  pluggin' 
thet  there  one  cuss  anyhow,  but  it  alius 
haps  jest  so.     When  you  don't  want  'em 


thur  right  thar,  and  when  yer  dew  want 
'em,  thur  jest  nowhars." 

"  Well,  but  Joe,  I  couldn't  shoot  him, 
you  know  ;  you'd  have  raised  my  hair  if 
I'd  opened  on  anything  less  than  a  turkey. 
Besides,  when  big  game's  the  thing  I 
can't  be  tempted." 

"  Right  yer  be  ;  never,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, break  yer  rule.  Ef  it's  tur- 
key, let  it  be  turkey  an'  nothin'  else. 
That  thar's  my  rule." 

"  True  for  you,  Joseph  ;  I'm  after  tur- 
key, and  turkey  it  must  be  or  my  shells 
will  count  the  same  to-night." 

Rash  boast  !  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death,  so  to  speak.  I  moved  a  few 
steps  to  one  side,  and  lo  I  there  came  a 
sudden  bursting  roar  of  wings  from  a 
clump  of  dwarfed  beeches  and  five  big 
grouse  were  up  and  away,  fair  in  the  open. 
Precepts  were  at  once  forgotten.  Up 
went  the  gun  like  a  flash,  barrel  after  bar- 
rel hailed  them  as  fast  as  finger  could  pull 
triggers,  and  I  staggered  back  with  my  lip 
bleeding  and  my  head  ringing  from  the 
jarring  recoil  of  turkey  loads  fired  loose. 

"  By  gum,  yer  downed  a  pair  of  'em  ! 
But  looka  thar  !  " 

Joe's  keen  ear  had  caught  another 
sound  and  turning  quickly  we  saw  three 
big  turkeys  getting  up  from  the  marsh  we 
had  just  circled.  They  had  been  skulk- 
ing in  an  outlying  thicket,  and  we  had 
tramped  entirely  around  their  hiding 
place  without  disturbing  them.  They  were 
nearly  a  hundred  yards  away,  but  I  seized 
Joe's  rifle  and  pulled  six  feet  ahead  of  the 
biggest  one.     He  gave  never  a  sign. 

"  No  use  whatsoever  in  wingin'  at  'em 
with  thur  rifle,"  said  Joe.  But  I  always 
take  chances,  and  if  the  rifle  had  been  a 
repeater  the  air  would  surely  have  been 
filled  with  humming  balls,  chance  or  no 
chance. 

A  chance  shot,  they  say,  is  the  property 
of  his  Satanic  majesty,  and,  if  so,  that 
undesirable  gentleman  has  more  than  once 
directed  one  fired  by  me  under  similar 
conditions.  But  promiscuous  blazing  away 
with  such  a  dangerous  weapon  as  a  long- 
range  rifle  should  never  be  encouraged, 
though  it  was  safe  enough  on  this  occa- 
sion. Joe  watched  the  turkeys  carefully 
until  they  pitched  half  a  mile  away  in  the 
marsh,  and  then  we  hastily  arranged  our 
routes  and  parted  again  to  circumvent 
them  if  possible. 

Joe  struck  his  determined  dog  trot  in 
one  direction,  while  I,  after  securing  my 
grouse,  sped  away  in  another,  and  after 
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an  hour's  cautious  work  we  had  tracked 
the  quarry  into  a  heavy  stretch  of  thicket. 
Then  followed  what  is  frequently  an  ex- 
asperating experience  with  such  game. 
They  worked  this  way  and  that  through 
the  dense  cover,  crossing  and  recrossing 
their  old  trails,  while  we  followed  as  best 
we  could  and  silently  as  possible  through 
the  tangled  growth.  Every  now  and 
again  Joe  would  make  a  big  semicircle 
in  the  hope  of  heading  them,  only  to 
discover,  too  late,  that  they  had  taken 
a  wholly  unexpected  direction.  Several 
times  I  saw  them  within  easy  range  for 
the  rifle,  but  then  Joe  was  beyond  call. 
Once  he  flushed  them  at  about  twenty 
yards'  distance,  and  might  have  secured  a 
couple  had  he  been  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun, but  the  gun  was  far  away. 

They  flew  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
through  the  woods  ;  but  as  turkeys  almost 
invariably  fly  in  a  straight  line  we  follow- 
ed their  course,  confident  of  finding  the 
tracks  again.  Nearing  the  spot  where  it 
was  natural  to  expect  they  had  pitched,  I 
suddenly  noticed  a  turkey  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  elm,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
Joe. 

"  Thar  he  be,  sure  ernuff !     Now,  you 
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take  thur  rifle  an'  sneak  on  him.  Go, 
Canny,  an'  plug  him  the  minnit  his  neck 
begins  to  wobble,  ur  he'll  fool  yer." 

I  crept  and  crawled  through  the  snow 
until  I  reached  a  tree  about  seventy  yards 
from  my  intended  victim,  and  then  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  closer 
unseen.  The  turkey  sat  quietly  enough, 
suspecting  nothing,  and  I  slowly  straight- 
ened up  behind  my  tree,  and,  resting  the 
rifle  against  the  trunk,  drew  a  careful 
bead  on  him.  It  was  an  exciting  moment, 
and  a  sportsman's  eyes  never  gazed  upon 
a  more  tempting  mark.  He  stood  there 
motionless,  with  the  sun  shining  fair  upon 
his  splendid  plumage  that  gleamed  with 
brilliant  dashes  of  gold  and  bronze  and 
green,  with  his  long  neck  stretched  to  its 
full  extent,  and  his  lean  black  head  as 
clearly  defined  as  though  he  was  but  ten 
feet  away,  while  the  great  tuft  upon  his 
breast  hung  down  like  a  satin  tassel,  ap- 
parently a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

I  waited  an  instant  too  long.  Some- 
way that  beard  of  his  persisted  in  catch- 
ing my  eye,  and  as  I  drew  the  sights  finer 
and  finer  the  long  neck  began  to  jerk  ner- 
vously about,  even  as  I  pressed  the  trig- 
ger. There  was  a  sharp  cry,  "  Put-put- 
put  ! "  followed  by  a  crash  of  wings 
among  the  twigs,  and  he  was  off,  flying 
above  the  trees  as  if  the  very  fiend  was 
after  him. 

"Missed  him!  by  the  blankety,  blank, 
blank  !"  But  see  !  a  black  object  is  fall- 
ing from  limb  to  limb  below  where  he 
stood.  Now  it  is  clear  of  the  branches, 
and  comes  down  spinning  round  and 
round  like  a  bird  shot  through  the  eyes. 
The  ball  had  cut  the  beard  clean  off  him, 
and  with  it  a  fragment  of  flesh.  A  close 
call,  and  we  saw  that  turkey  no  more. 
Words  cannot  convey  my  disappointment, 
for  he  was,  without  exception,  the  finest 
gobbler  I  ever  saw  and  must  have  weighed 
close  to  thirty  pounds. 

However,  he  was  not  one  of  the  birds 
we  were  after,  for  we  presently  found 
where  the  trio  had  pitched,  and  took  the 
tracks  once  more.  To  describe  in  detail 
the  various  turnings  and  twistings,  the 
difficulties  and  the  cautious  trailing  that 
followed  would  be  monotonous.  Finally, 
after  a  lot  of  downright  hard  work,  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  birds  were 
skulking  in  some  brush  of  about  an 
acre's  extent,  situated  at  one  end  of  a 
marsh. 

The  cover  was  simply  beastly,  and  the 
only  hope  was  for  one  of  us  to  circle  and 
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head  them  off,  while  the  other  lay  in  wait 
for  the  chance  of  a  shot. 

Joe  volunteered  to  do  the  heading  off, 
while  I  ambushed  in  the  likeliest  spot. 
What  seemed  to  be  an  hour,  but  was  in 
reality  not  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
elapsed,  while  I  held  the  fort  and  won- 
dered whether  Joe  could  drive  them  past 
or  over  me. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  report  rang  out  and 
the  game  appeared  above  the  cover,  far 
away  and  rising  higher  and  higher  with 
every  beat  of  their  spotted  wings.  I 
could  hear  Joe  whooping  and  yelling  like 
an  Indian,  doing  his  level  best  to  drive 
them  within  range.  Would  they  come 
close  enough  ?  Already  they  were  near- 
ing,  and  bid  fair  to  pass  too  far  to  one 
side,  but  one  big  fellow,  the  heaviest  of 
the  lot,  kept  edging  my  way. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  lagging 
last  of  all.  The  others  were  abreast  of 
my  position,  but  the  big  gobbler  came 
bravely  on  until  I  could  catch  the  metallic 
gleam  of  his  superb  plumage.  Still  he 
would  pass  wide,  for  though  he  looked  to 
be  in  range  a  turkey  in  the  air  is  very  apt 
to  appear  much  closer  than  it  really  is,  so 
I  sprang  up  and  ran  for  dear  life  across 
his  course.  He  saw  me,  but  refused  to 
turn  or  swerve,  and  I  gained  a  good  fifty 
yards.  He  was  past  me  ere  I  could  pull 
up,  but  I  rattled  in  both  barrels  as  fast 
as  possible.  Luckily  the  second  shot 
winged  him,  and  he  came  down  all  in  a 
heap.  He  was  on  his  feet  and  running 
in  short  order,  so  sticking  another  shell 
into  the  gun  I  cracked  on  all  steam  in 


pursuit.  And  what  a  race  it  was  !  Over 
the  fallen  logs,  through  brush  waist  high, 
tripping  here  and  slipping  there  and 
dropping  shells  every  jump  for  near  two 
hundred  yards  (at  least  it  required  a  lot  of 
back  tracking  to  recover  properties)  and 
finally,  when  I  was  completely  winded,  he 
ran  into  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac  of  logs,  where 
another  shot  settled  him  and  a  glorious 
prize  was  fairly  earned. 

Joe  came  loping  up,  too  late  for  the 
death.     His  eyes  were  eloquent. 

"  Joseph,  I'm  too  winded  to  think.  Take 
the  back  track  and  you'll  find  it  some- 
where in  the  snow — it'll  be  good  and  cool 
now." 

Joe  took  my  track  like  a  hound  and 
soon  returned  with  the  pewter  flask  and 
my  cap,  when  we  administered  the  proper 
spiritual  rites  over  the  dead.  Then  we 
hunted  up  what  shells  we  could  find  in  the 
snow,  had  lunch  and  renewed  the  chase. 
Late  that  evening  Joe  got  his  bird  by  a 
beautiful  long  shot,  killing  it  dead  upon 
the  log  on  which  it  had  rashly  paused  to 
reconnoitre.  Like  a  certain  old  lady  it 
"got  salted  "  for  looking  backward,  and 
appropriately  enough  it  proved  to  be  of 
the  hen  sex.  Next  morning  Joe  got  an- 
other in  a  tree  where  it  had  passed  the 
night,  and  I,  after  failing  twice  in  long 
shots  at  a  lot  of  seven,  broke  Joe's  golden 
rule — "  Ef  it's  turkey,  let  it  be  turkey  an' 
nothin'  else  " — by  turning  my  attention  to 
grouse,  of  which  I  managed  to  get  three 
brace  before  the  time  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  the  station  in  order  to 
catch  the  train  for  home. 
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T^^HE   most  popular 


SCALE  OF  THE  SILVER  KING. 


angling  in  Florida 
ing  the  winter  is 
ituring  the  tarpon, 
Silver  King,  with 
I  and  reel.  It  was 
ucemed  impossible  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat 
a  few  years  ago,  but  the  skill  of  American 
salmon  fishers  has  increased  so  much  in 
recent  years  that  they  may  now  be  con- 
sidered unequaled  adepts  in  the  gentle 
art. 

The  sport  is  pursued  mainly  by  North- 
ern gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  par- 
ticularly those  who  spend  part  of  the 
summer  amid  the  salmon  haunts  of  Maine 
and  Canada.  The  favorite  winter  habitat 
of  this  fish  in  the  waters  of  Florida  is  the 
region  south  of  Sarasota  Bay,  and  it  is 
most  abundant  among  the  dangerous  keys 
of  the  Florida  reefs,  where  it  can  obtain 
plenty  of  food.  During  the  spawning 
season  in  June  and  July  it  travels  far  to 
the  north  in  search  of  favorable  nursery 
grounds,  and  may  then  be  found  along 
the  littoral  line  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  grandicore.  It 
is  now  designated  by  the  name  of  Silver 
King  by  the  majority  of  Northern  tour- 
ists, some  poetical 'Sportsman  having  re- 
cently given  it  that  well-deserved  appella- 
tion to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  tarpon  is  one  of  the  most  elegant- 
ly-formed denizens  of  the  ocean,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  brilliant  in  hue,  its 
scales  gleaming  like  brightly -burnished 
silver  in  the  sunlight.  These  average 
about  six  inches  in  circumference  on  an 
adult  male,  and  are  so  clear  that  I  have 
seen  advertisements  of  hotels  stamped  on 
them.  They  are  also  used  occasionally 
as  visiting  cards  by  lovers  of  novelty  and 
extensively  by  those  persons  who  are 
adepts  in  the  fish -scale  work  so  popular 
in  South  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  Few 
people  would  think  the  gigantic  tarpon 
bore  any  relationship  to  the  pigmy  sar- 
dine, yet  it  belongs  to  the  same  family, 
being,  in  fact,  only  a  colossal  herring, 
and  therefore  the  natural  head  of  the 
ClupidcR.  Among  its  kindred  are  the 
shad,    alewife,    pilchard,     menhaden     or 


mossbunker,  anchovy  and  about  sixty 
others,  some  of  which  are  confined  to 
tropical  regions  and  considered  very  poi- 
sonous. The  scientific  name  of  the  tar- 
pon is  Megalops  thrissoides.  It  has  only 
one  other  representative  in  its  genus  \ 
this  is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  is  often  called  the  King  Herring, 
as  is  also  our  own  fish. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Silver  King 
was  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  where  I  captured  one  weigh- 
ing a  little  over  a  hundred  pounds  with 
a  pair  of  the  graines  used  by  Key  West 
fishermen.  We  chased  it  or  were  pulled 
about  by  it  for  fully  an  hour  before  it 
became  exhausted  enough  to  permit  us  to 
pull  it  aboard,  and  even  then  it  thrashed 
about  so  violently  that  I  half  expected  to 
see  it  break  through  the  floor  of  the  boat. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  would  have  done 
had  not  one  of  the  crew  killed  it  by  strik- 
ing it  on  the  back  of  the  skull  with  a 
hatchet.  As  I  gazed  upon  it  I  thought 
it  was  the  handsomest  fish  I  had  ever 
seen,  its  form  indicating  strength  and 
speed  in  about  equal  proportions,  while 
its  dripping  scales  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Although  angling  for  this  fish  with  rod 
and  line  is  now  the  "  correct  thing " 
among  certain  sportsmen,  yet  it  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  compare  with  spearing, 
either  in  the  dexterity  required  to  capture 
one  or  in  the  amusement  it  affords. 

In  the  former  case  the  angler  takes  his 
stand  in  as  light  a  boat  as  he  can  get,  and, 
holding  a  stout  single-jointed  rod  in  his 
hands,  casts  in  the  most  favorable  spots. 
Should  he  hook  a  tarpon,  his  line  is  strong 
enough  to  enable  the  fish  to  tow  the  craft 
about  until  it  yields  through  exhaustion  or 
breaks  away. 

It  struggles  bravely  for  liberty  and 
makes  magnificent  bounds  into  the  air  to 
loosen  the  hook  from  its  jaws,  so  that  it 
often  requires  skill  and  prudence  and  the 
patience  of  a  true  angler  to  bring  it  to 
gaff.  The  contest  frequently  lasts  four 
or  five  hours,  and  in  some  cases  the  man 
is  compelled  to  give  in  before  the  fish  and 
with  every  chance  of  losing  it  unless  he 
can  get  an  assistant  to  relieve  him. 

A  couple  of  anglers  had  a  fight  with  a 
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giant  off  Shark  River,  not  long  ago,  which 
lasted  five  hours,  one  holding  the  rod  for 
three  hours  and  the  other  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  yet  it  escaped  after  all, 
though  not  until  they  tried  to  haul  it  into 
the  boat,  when  they  found  its  weight  too 
great  for  them  in  their  exhausted  condi- 
tion. 

This  individual  was  gravely  reported  to 
be  twelve  feet  long  and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  patriarch  of  its  family. 

The  only  mementos  of  the  fierce  strug- 
gle which  the  anglers  could  show  their 
friends  were  badly-cut  fingers  and  blister- 
ed thumbs,  caused  by  the  swift-running 
line  and  the  hard  pressure  of  the  thumbs 
against  the  rod. 

The  tarpon  being  more  lithe  and  lusty 
than  the  salmon  can  make  greater  "  dead 
leaps,"  that  is,  higher  bounds,  while  ap- 
parently at  rest.  These  leaps  are  so  sud- 
den and  frequent  that  the  skill  of  the  best 
anglers  is  severely  taxed  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  breaking  away,  but  they  cease 
gradually  as  its  strength  begins  to  wane. 
Angling  of  this  character  would  be  re- 
garded very  laborious  exercise  by  some 
people,  but  that  only  makes  it  all  the 
more  interesting  to  those  who  like  to  con- 
quer with  the  rod.  Tarpon  are  caught 
with  hand  lines  also,  the  bait  being  usu- 
ally a  part  of  a  mullet  or  sheepshead,  and 
the  hook  and  line  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  porpoise.  This  style  of  angling  resem- 
bles that  with  rod  and  reel,  but  is  not  so 
scientific,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  main 
strength  and  stubbornness,  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigilance  thrown  in. 

Mr.  Hecksher,  of  New  York,  is  "  high 
rod,"  so  far,  in  tarpon  fishing,  having 
caught  the  largest  specimen  yet  landed 
in  Florida.  Charlotte  Harbor  is  at  pres- 
ent the  headquarters  of  those  who  pay 
special  attention  to  angling  for  the  Silver 
King  in  winter,  but  a  few  tourists  find 
their  way  farther  south.  The  fishing 
season  usually  lasts  from  three  to  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  every  man 
in  that  section  who  considers  himself  a 
devotee  of  the  rod  spends  as  much  of 
his  time  on  the  water  as  he  does  on  land, 
for,  though  the  best  period  in  which  to 
angle  for  tarpon  is  at  half  flood,  yet  it 
may  be  captured  at  any  hour  in  favorable 
situations.  The  proprietors  of  the  two 
leading  hotels  in  Charlotte  Harbor  report 
that  their  guests  landed  171  tarpon  last 
winter  ;  of  these  fifteen  were  caught  with 
hand  lines  and  the  remainder  on  rods. 
The   largest   was   6    feet    i^    inches    in 


length  and  weighed  116  pounds,  and  the 
smallest  5  feet  and  64  pounds.  Tarpon 
of  same  size  differ  materially  in  weight. 
I  have  known  a  six  footer  to  turn  the 
scales  at  150  pounds,  and  another  of  the 
same  length  to  weigh  several  pounds  less. 
The  most  ponderous  of  the  family  that 
I  have  seen  caught  north  of  the  Florida 
Reefs  was  6  feet  6  inches  long  and  4  feet 
in  girth  of  body  ;  the  head  had  a  length  of 
20  inches  and  measured  2}^  feet  around 
the  thickest  part.  Some  seven  footers  do 
not  attain  these  all-round  dimensions. 

The  flesh  is  reddish,  with  white  lines 
running  diagonally  through  it,  if  it  is  cut 
parallel  with  the  spinal  column.  Some 
persons  consider  it  exceedingly  palatable, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  something  more 
delicate.  The  crews  of  the  sponging,  fish- 
ing and  coastrng  vessels  plying  along  the 
Florida  coast  dry  large  quantities  of  it 
in  the  sun,  and  use  it  in  place  of  meat 
to  a  large  extent.  It  is  cut  into  long 
strips,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  smoked  buffalo 
meat  which  used  to  be  so  common  on  the 
Indian  hunting  grounds  a  few  years  ago 
and  was  free  to  every  wayfarer  who  wished 
to  help  himself  to  it.     The  same  generos- 
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ity  exists  among  the  sons  of  Neptune  in 
Florida,  nobody  need  want  for  food  while 
there  is  cured  tarpon  aboard. 

Spearing  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more 
dangerous  and  exciting  sport  than  captur- 
ing with  "still  hook"  or  rod  and  reel.  I 
distinctly  remember  how  keenly  I  enjoyed 
my  first  attempts  at  handling  the  graines, 
and  with  what  zest  I  hurled  it  at  the  mass 
of  living  silver  darting  through  the  mirror- 
like sea  beneath  me.  In  this  case  one  man 
sculled  the  boat,  while  I  stood  in  the  prow 
and,  with  lance  uplifted,  vigilantly  scanned 
the  water  until  I  detected  a  silvery  gleam 
rushing  by,  when  I  cast  the  missile  with 
my  utmost  force  and  hit  or  missed,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  sculler  was  thrown  backward  by 
a  fish  while  he  was  pulling  it  aboard  and 
had  his  ankle  so  seriously  injured  that  he 
was  compelled  to  go  home.  The  man  who 
attends  to  the  gaffing  must  be  very  care- 
ful or  the  tarpon,  on  being  hauled  out  of 
the  water,  will  make  such  a  sudden  and 
powerful  leap  as  to  knock  him  down,  and 
perhaps  break  his  arm  or  leg,  or,  it  may 
be,  escape.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  hit 
in  the  breast  by  one  under  such  circum- 
stances and  hurt  so  badly  that  he  is  an 
invalid  to  this  day,  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine  had  an  arm  broken  by  being  hurled 
suddenly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  an 
unexpected  jerk  of  the  tarpon  upon  the 
graines  line,  while  he  was  pulling  in  the 
slack. 

The  fleetness  of  this  fish  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  one  has  run  out 
fifty  fathoms  of  line  and  almost  capsized 
a  boat  before  the  sculler,  a  lusty  and  ex- 
perienced sea  captain,  could  turn  in  pur- 


suit of  it.  Both  harpooner  and  steers- 
man were  pitched  to  the  bottom  so 
violently  by  this  movement  that  they 
were  stunned,  and  before  they  could  re- 
cover their  wits  the  fish  had  broken  the 
line  and  escaped.  This  giant  was  sup- 
posed to  be  eleven  feet  long  and  to  weigh 
at  least  200  pounds.  I  have  heard  of  one 
that  scaled  180  pounds  immediately  after 
being  captured,  but  this  fugitive  must  be 
considered  the  giant  of  its  genus  —  pro- 
vided the  fishermen  did  not  exaggerate. 

I  could  give  several  examples  like  these, 
if  necessary,  to  prove  that  tarpon  fishing 
with  rod  or  harpoon  is  no  child's  play, 
and  that  he  who  would  successfully  en- 
gage in  it  must  be  strong,  patient  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  bodily  fatigue. 
Angling  for  salmon  cannot  be  compared 
with  it ;  so  I  consider  that  the  skillful 
wielder  of  the  tarpon  rod  has  reached  the 
highest  position  among  the  disciples  of 
gentle  Izaak. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  a  tarpon 
may  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  looks  like 
by  imagining  a  huge  sardine  magnificent- 
ly proportioned  and  covered  with  an  ar- 
mor of  burnished  silver,  which  reflects 
every  gleam  of  light  and  scintillates  when 
fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean.  Its  move- 
ments, when  alarmed,  are  so  quick  that  it 
looks  more  like  a  darting  streak  of  sun- 
light than  anything  else,  especially  in 
shallow  water  with  a  darkish  bottom, 
and  it  is  so  brave  and  energetic  that  it 
struggles  and  leaps  until  completely  ex- 
hausted. If  this  noble  member  of  our 
game  fishes  deserves  the  name  of  Silver 
King,  its  most  successful  captor  may  be 
called  the  king  of  anglers. 
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THE    ST.    BERNARD    DOG 


BY    EDWIN    H.   MORRIS. 


HALO  of  romance  and  religion 
hovers  over  the  majestic  St.  Ber- 
nard, having  its  roots  back  in  the 
time  Bernard  de  Menthon  con- 
structed a  hospice  from  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mont  Joux 
and  another  on  the  Orison  Alps  at  Co- 
lonne  Joux.  These  hospitia,  over  which 
St.  Bernard  presided  for  many  years,  af- 
forded shelter  to  the  numerous  poor 
dwellers  of  the  valleys,  who  crossed  over 
the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  winter 
at  very  great  peril,  and  the  monks  still 
carry  out  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
founder,  and  any  party  nearing  the  hos- 
pice will  to  this  day  meet  some  of  the 
brothers  of  the  order,  accompanied  by 
their  dogs,  to  escort  them  over  the  moun- 
tains. 

Should  the  hour  or  the  weather  be  un- 
favorable for  the  safe  conclusion  of  the 
journey,  the  travelers  are  invited  to  share 
the  fare  and  shelter  of  the  hospice,  where 
is  still  preserved  a  picture  of  St.  Bernard 
and  his  dog. 

The  dog  which  the  good  old  monk  had 
resembles  the  bloodhound,  and  has  little 


to  connect  him  with  the  recognized  typi- 
cal specimens  of  to-day. 

In  common  with  the  larger  breeds  of 
dogs  of  this  and  earlier  periods,  and  es- 
pecially such  dogs  as  were  descended 
from  those  used  in  warfare,  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  warriors  of  old,  much 
of  the  ferocious  nature  remained,  which 
made  most  of  them  unreliable  with  stran- 
gers and  difficult  to  change  their  owner- 
ship after  they  were  mature.  Man,  from 
these  savage  "dogs  of  war,"  from  the 
hunters  of  the  boar,  wolf  and  other  wild 
beasts  which  required  a  like  tendency  of 
ferocity  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries, 
developed,  by  careful  selection,  domes- 
ticity and  training,  such  grand  and  noble- 
looking  specimens  as  are  now  found  in 
the  Alps,  in  England  and  also  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  pictures  of  Sir  Bedivere,  Plin- 
limmon,  Hesper  and  other  rough-coated 
specimens,  there  is  a  docile  and  benevo- 
lent expression,  combined  with  form,  coat 
and  color  of  surpassing  beauty,  while  in 
the  illustration  of  Watch,  the  head  of 
Guide  and  the  smooth- coated  dogs,  the 
powerful  build,  magnificent  carriage,  char- 
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acter  and  dignity  of  bearing  are  a  lit- 
tle more  marked,  and  although  the  dark 
shadings  may  lend  a  somewhat  stern  ex- 
pression, you  now  rarely  see  a  specimen 
of  this  breed  exhibiting  any  sign  of  ill 
nature. 

Man  has  certainly  gone  rather  too  much 
beyond  nature  in  connection  with  some 
varieties  of  the  Cams  famiiia,  and  in  this 
breed  it  is  often  remarked  that  the  sa- 
gacity, scenting  powers,  endurance  and 
heroism  which  distinguished  the  dogs  be- 
longing to  St.  Bernard  and  his  followers 
may  to  some  extent  have  been  sacrificed 
to  beauty  and  size.  Many  and  well  au- 
thenticated are  the  incidents  related  of 
the  St.  Bernard's  wonderful  sagacity  when 
called  upon  to  act  in  positions  which  at 
first  seem  to  require  almost  the  faculty  of 
reason,  notably  in  the  cases  where  their 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  saving  the 
lives  of  children,  themselves  unable  to 
render  any  directing  assistance.  Two  in- 
stances occur  to  my  mind  particularly  il- 
lustrating this  point,  one  where  one  of 
the  famous  Swiss  dogs,  finding  a  child 
lost  and  alone  on  the  Glacier  of  Balsore, 
not  only  warmed  and  cherished  the  child 
until  it  had  strength  enough  to  stand,  but 
also  induced  it  to  climb  upon  his  back, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  take  the  child 


from  its  perilous  situation  and  save  its 
life. 

The  other,  an  account  of  a  similar 
event,  which  occurred  within  the  last  few 
months,  at  Greathead,  on  the  South  Coast 
of  England,  may  be  taken  as  a  companion 
picture,  and  supplies  evidence  that  the 
innate  qualities  which  made  this  dog  fa- 
mous have  not  been  entirely  sacrificed  to 
the  ornamental  and  the  beautiful.  The 
report  reads  :  "  A  little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Lieut.  F.  A.  Shaw,  of  the  First  Infan- 
try, was  walking  on  the  cliff  and  got  peri- 
lously near  to  the  edge.  Her  companion, 
a  thoroughbred  St.  Bernard  dog,  seeing 
this,  rushed  in  front  of  the  child  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  driving  the  girl  back 
into  safe  footing.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
this,  however,  than  the  turf  gave  way 
with  him  and  he  fell,  but  realizing  his  own 
peril  he  made  a  clean  leap  and  dropped 
on  the  beach,  120  feet  below.  Beyond  a 
few  cuts  on  the  feet  the  dog  was  appar- 
ently unhurt,  which  is  more  remarkable 
seeing  that  he  turned  the  scale  at  165 
pounds." 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  a  dog  will  arise  to  put 
poor  old  Barry's  record  in  the  shade,  even 
if  we  deduct  much  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.     It   is  said  that  Barry  was  in- 
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strumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  forty-two 
persons,  and  that  he  was  active  and  even 
possessed  much  of  his  old  boldness  and 
daring  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  at  which 
time  he  met  his  death  in  the  heroic  ex- 
ploit which  added  "  Excelsior  "  to  litera- 
ture. About  fifty  years  ago  the  monks  un- 
fortunately lost  all  their  own  dogs  in  an 
avalanche  which  swept  several  servants 
and  every  dog  at  the  pass  away.  Fortu- 
nately they  had  previously  presented  some 
of  their  young  dogs  to  dwellers  in  near- 
by villages,  and  by  the  return  of  two  of 
these  they  were  able  to  resuscitate  their 
kennel.  Dogs  of  a  similar  build  were 
found  in  Savoy,  Leonburgh  and  other 
places,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  their  develop- 
ment for  hundreds  of  years,  for  if  the 
finest  specimens  were  at  the  hospice  at 
one  time,  after  this  the  lay  breeders  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  dogs  were  little  known  and  not 
highly  valued  at  that  time,  and  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  to  be  found  were  then 
readily  exchanged  for  English  gold.  As 
the  English  people  were  renowned  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  breeding  and  de- 
velopment of  live  stock   the  Swiss  soon 


had  a  rival,  and  the  great  strides  that 
have  been  taken  are  evident  from  the  pro- 
duction of  such  noble  and  majestic  speci- 
mens as  are  given  in  the  illustrations. 
Plinlimmon  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  in 
England  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Emmet's  visit, 
when  $5,000  were  asked  and  paid  for  him. 
Although  Plinlimmon  was  the  finest, 
there  were  others  more  typical,  and  old 
Champion  Save  was  one  of  these,  for  the 
former  does  not  possess  as  grand  a  head 
and  as  expressive  a  face  as  some  of  his 
rivals,  besides  the  shape  of  the  head  and 
markings  are  not  perfection. 

Since  this  time  a  younger  dog  has  made 
his  appearance  in  England,  and  Sir  Bedi- 
vere,  whose  picture  is  also  given,  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  the  old  champion 
in  some  respects,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  St.  Bernard  dog  extant.  This  dog 
was  bred  and  was  owned  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Green,  of  Wallasey,  Cheshire,  England, 
who  refused  large  offers,  including  Mr. 
Halsey's  of  $8,000.  Young  dogs  have 
come  upon  the  scene,  however,  including 
some  grandsons  of  Sir  Bedivere,  and  a 
few  days  ago  a  cable  announced  that  the 
highest  offer  from  America  would  secure 
him.      Finally  Mr.  Sears,  with    his    usual 
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enterprise  and  judgment,  cabled  :  "  Done  ; 
$6,500  sent  per  Baring.  Kennel  man  sails 
to-day  ;"  and  ere  this  is  in  print  this  mag- 
nificent dog  will  be  with  us.  His  unbeaten 
record  already  embraces  first  puppy  class, 
Warwick  ;  first  open  class  and  cups,  Birk- 
enhead ;  first  open  class,  loo-guinea  chal- 
lenge cup  ;  gold  medal  and  two  other 
cups,  St.  Bernard  Club  Show,  Sheffield, 
1888  ;  first  open  class  and  two  cups,  Liv- 
erpool ;  first  open  class,  loo-guinea  chal- 
lenge cup  and  piece  of  plate.  Kennel  Club 
Show.  London  ;  first  open  class,  cup,  two 
medals  and  the  Deakin  challenge  cup, 
Manchester  ;  first  champion  class,  cup, 
loo-guinea  challenge  cup,  piece  of  plate 
and  the  Halsey  trophy,  St.  Bernard  Club 
Show,  Windsor  ;  first  open  class  and  cup, 
Birkenhead  ;  first  open  class,  gold  medal 
and  two  specials,  Scottish  Kennel  Club 
Show,  Edinburgh  ;  first  challenge  class 
and  cup.  Kennel  Show,  Glasgow,  1889  ; 
first  challenge  class  and  cups,  Liverpool  ; 
first  challenge  class,  the  Deakin  challenge 
cup  and  gold  medal,  Manchester  ;  first 
challenge  class  and  two  cups,  Leeds  ; 
first  challenge  class  and  medal,  Birken- 
head ;  first  challenge  class,  loo-guinea 
challenge  cup  and  the  Halsey  trophy,  St. 
Bernard  Club  Show,  London,  1890. 

When  he  was  not  from  home  earninir 


fresh  laurels  Sir  Bedivere's  constant  and 
devoted  companion  was  a  Persian  cat, 
which  was  brought  up  with  him.  They 
lived  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
when  at  night  the  cat  made  a  pillow  of  the 
knight's  broad  neck  a  beautiful  picture 
could  be  taken  ;  but  all  the  little  oitfes  in 
the  vicinity  knew  the  dog,  and  a  picture 
of  the  children  marching  along  by  his 
side  would  be  equally  effective.  He  re- 
ceives all  the  tugging  of  his  tail,  patting 
of  his  grand  head  and  various  other  kinds 
of  juvenile  attentions  with  the  quiet  dig- 
nity becoming  a  dog  of  his  monastic  origin 
and  noble  stature. 

Hesper  was  perhaps  the  best  rough- 
coated  dog  before  the  public  in  America 
until  Sir  Bedivere's  advent,  for  although 
Plinlimmon  is  here  he  may  be  said  to  be 
more  on  the  stage  than  before  the  public, 
for  he  takes  part  in  a  play  in  which  his 
owner  is  the  leading  actor  and  is  not  on 
exhibition  at  the  dog  shows. 

Hesper  generally  forms  the  centre  of 
an  admiring  group  at  the  different  shows, 
and  visitors  to  Boston  frequently  run  out 
to  Melrose  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  this 
dog  at  his  kennel,  for  he  also  is  owned  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Sears,  of  that  place. 

The  prizes  won  by  Hesper  in  England 
and    in    America    number    no    less    than 
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forty-two  firsts  and  specials,  and  are  as 
follows  : 

ENGLISH    RECORD. 

Two  first  prizes  and  two  cups  at  War- 
wick. 

First  prize  and  two  cups,  Southport. 

First  and  special  prizes  at  the  Aquarium, 
London.     (Kennel  Club  Show.) 

First  and  special  prizes,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Two  firsts  and  a  special,  Streatham. 

The  first  prize  and  cup,  Hull. 

First  prize  at  the  show  held  at  Barnet. 

First  prize  and  medal,  Richmond. 

First  champion  award,  West  Bromwich. 

First  champion  class  award,  Gloucester, 
Brighton,  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  1889; 
Manchester,  1889;  Colchester;  Olympia, 
London  ;  Crystal  Palace,  London. 

AMERICAN     RECORD. 

First  prize  and  head  of  winning  kennel. 
New  York,  1890. 

First  and  special  prizes  and  head  of  win- 
ning kennel,  Chicago,  1890. 

First  and  special  prizes  and  head  of 
winning  kennel,  Rochester,  1890. 

First  and  four  special  prizes,  also  head 
of  winning  kennel,  Baltim^ore,  1890. 

First  prize,  Boston,  1890. 

This  list  of  prizes  indicates  the  kind  of 
encouragement  given  to  the  breeders  of 
dogs  of  this  variety  in  both  countries,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  explains  why  so  high 
a  value  is  placed  upon  the  best  specimens 
produced,  and  answers  the  oft  -  repeated 


remarks  regarding  the  exorbitancy  of  the 
prices  asked  for  well  -  bred  puppies  or 
young  stock,  not  only  of  this  but  of  all 
breeds  of  dogs. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  invest  so  large  a 
sum  in  stock,  expend  so  much  time  and 
knowledge,  besides  making  the  science  of 
breeding  a  study,  it  is  evident  that  just  as 
a  renowned  horse  is  worth  an  immense  sum 
of  money  so  are  the  crack  dogs  of  similar 
value. 

The  smooth-coated  variety  of  this  breed 
resembles  the  more  popular  rough-coated 
strains,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  pictures,  there  is  a  leaning  toward 
the  mastiff  in  head  and  type.  Generally 
speaking,  the  smooth  -  coated  specimens 
have  not  equaled  the  more  showy  roughs 
in  size  and  bone,  and  the  coat  of  the  lat- 
ter has  made  the  difference  more  marked  ; 
but  within  the  last  few  years  some  very 
striking  dogs  have  been  produced,  and 
Guide,  Keeper  and  Watch  make  a  trio 
difficult  to  equal.  Some  few  months 
since  Mr.  John  Poaq,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
made  a  bold  venture  and  secured  Watch 
for  America  for  900  guineas,  or  $4,700, 
and  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  sec- 
ond most  costly  dog  ever  imported  and 
the  finest  of  the  smooth -coated  variety 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  From  the  pic- 
ture it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  type  between  this  dog  and 
Sir  Bedivere  and  Hesper,  which  is  chief- 
ly displayed  by  the  head  and  expres- 
sion ;    the  occiput    is    fully  developed   in 
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the  one,  giving  a  more  intelligent  and  do- 
cile tone  to  the  dog's  character. 

In  the  other,  the  wide  skull,  wrinkle, 
square  outline  and  but  slightly-developed 
occiput,  with  depth  and  shortness  of  muz- 
zle and  set  on  of  ear,  give  an  idea  of 
power  rather  than  of  docility  and  intelli- 
gence, and  in  this  we  get  what  is  generally, 
or  what  should  be  more  generally,  under- 
stood when  the  word  *'  type "  is  used, 
character  being  the  difference  as  indicated 
by  the  general  contour  and  carriage.  In 
Watch  we  find  a  dog  of  sturdy,  muscular 
build,  giving  an  imposing  impression, 
rather  than  the  more  refined  dignity  and 
grandeur,  as  exhibited  by  such  specimens 
as  Sir  Bedivere,  Hesper  and  others.  A 
mien  expressive  of  majesty,  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  a  pliant,  kind  nature,  an  eye 
of  a  dark  shade,  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence, appeal  to  a  greater  constituency 
than  the  deportment  of  conscious  power, 
and  an  expression  of  strength  and  will 
and  a  less  amiable  disposition  ;  conse- 
quently the  rough-coated  dog  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America  has  outdone  his  smooth- 
coated  rival,  although  in  his  native  coun- 
try the  short-haired  dog  very  often  takes 
precedence. 

In  color,  red  in  all  its  many  tints,  or  that 
dark  shade  generally  spoken  of  as  orange, 
is  preferred  for  the  entire  body.  With 
this  there  should  be  a  white  muzzle  and 
blaze  or  streak  extending  down  the  face 
between  the  eyes  and  on  to  the  neck,  where 
it  meets  a  white  band  or  collar,  which 
should  be  moderately  broad,  extending 
round  the  neck  and  down  the  front  legs — 
if  with  this  there  is  a  white  tip  to  the  tail, 


white  hind  paws  and  above  all  dark  (al- 
most black)  shadings  on  the  face,  the  dog 
would  be  termed  "  correctly  marked  "  or 
perhaps  "  perfectly  marked  :  "  and  as  these 
slight  differences  in  terms  sometimes  de- 
cide between  a  first  and  second  prize  at  a 
dog  show,  the  matter  of  color  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Other  less  fash- 
ionable colors  are  the  lighter  shades  of 
red  or  darker  mixture  with  the  red,  which 
is  known  as  brindle.  Self-colored  dogs 
or  those  without  white,  or  with  a  smutty 
chocolate  tint,  which  is  invariably  con- 
nected with  dogs  of  Leonburgh  origin, 
are  among  those  held  in  less  esteem. 

The  minor  points  are  dealt  with  ex- 
haustively in  the  standard  adopted  by  the 
International  Congress  at  Zurich  in  June, 
1887,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  K.  E. 
Hopf  and  adopted  by  the  American  St. 
Bernard  Club  : 

SHORT-HAIRED   (sMOOTH-COATED)    ST.   BER- 
NARD. 

General  Character. — Powerful,  tall  (up- 
standing), figure  erect,  strong  and  muscu- 
lar in  every  part,  with  powerful  head  and 
most  intelligent  expression.  In  dogs 
with  a  black  mask  the  expression  appears 
more  stern,  but  never  ill  natured. 

Head.  —  Like  the  whole  body,  very 
powerful  and  imposing.  The  massive 
skull  is  wide,  slightly  arched  and  sloping 
at  the  sides,  with  a  gentle  curve  into  the 
well-developed  cheek  bones. 

Occiput  only  slightly  developed.  The 
supra-orbital  ridge  is  strongly  developed 
and  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  head.  Between 
the  two  supra-orbital  arches,-and  starting 
at  the  root  of  the  muzzle,  runs  a  furrow 
over  the  whole  skull  ;  it  is  very  deep 
between  the  supra  -  orbital  arches  and 
strongly  defined  up  the  forehead,  becom- 
ing gradually  more  shallow  toward  the 
base  of  the  occiput.  The  lines  at  the 
sides,  from  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyes, 
diverge  considerably  toward  the  back  of 
the  Ijead.  The  skin  on  the  forehead 
forms  somewhat  deep  wrinkles,  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  converging  from  the 
supra  -  orbital  arches  toward  the  furrow- 
over  the  forehead  ;  especially  in  action 
they  are  more  visible  without  in  the  least 
causing  the  expression  to  become  dark. 
The  slope  from  the  skull  to  the  muzzle 
(stop)  is  sudden  and  rather  steep. 

Muzzle.  —  The  muzzle  is  short,  not 
snipy,  and  the  depth,  taken  at  the  root  (at 
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the  stop)  must  be  greater  than  the  length 
■of  the  muzzle.  The  bridge  of  the  muzzle 
is  not  arched,  but  straight,  and  in  some 
good  dogs  slightly  broken.  From  the 
stop  over  the  entire  bridge  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  nose  runs  a  rather  wide,  well- 
marked,  shallow  furrow.  The  fiews  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  strongly  developed,  not  cut 
at  right  angles,  but  turning  with  a  grace- 
ful curve  into  the  lower  edge,  and  are 
slightly  overhanging.  The  flews  of  the 
lower  jaw  must  not  be  pendent.  The 
teeth,  in  proportion  to  the  conformation  of 
the  head,  are  only  of  moderately  strong 
■development.  A  black  roof  to  the  mouth 
is  desirable. 

The  nose  is  very  substantial  and  broad, 
with  well  -  dilated  nostrils,  and,  like  the 
lips,  always  black. 

Ears  are  of  medium  size,  set  on  rather 
high,  with  very  strongly-developed  burr  ; 
they  stand  slightly  outward  at  the  base, 
then  drop  with  a  sharp  bend  to  the  side 
and  lie  closely  to  the  head  without  a  fold. 
The  flap  is  thin  and  forms  a  rounded  tri- 
angle, slightly  elongated  toward  the  point, 
the  front  edge  lying  closely  to  the  head, 
whereas  the  back  edge  may  stand  away 
from  the  head  somewhat,  especially  when 
the  dog  is  listening.  Ears  lightly  set  on, 
which  at  the  base  lie  close  to  the  head, 
^ive  it  an  oval  and  too  slightly  marked 
appearance,  whereas  a  strongly-developed 
base  gives  the  skull  a  squarer,  broader 
and  much  more  expressive  appearance. 

Eyes  set  more  to  the  front  than  the 
sides,  are  of  moderate  size,  brown  or  nut 
brown,  with  a  sagacious  and  good  -  na- 
tured  expression,  set  moderately  deep. 
The  lower  eyelids  do  not  as  a  rule  fit 
close  to  the  eyeballs,  and  form  toward  the 
inner  corner  an  angular  wrinkle.     Eyelids 


which  are  too  pendent  and  showing  con- 
spicuously the  lachrymal  glands,  or  a  red, 
thick  haw,  are  objectionable. 

Neck. — The  neck  is  set  on  high,  very 
strong,  and  in  action  is  carried  erect, 
otherwise  horizontally  or  slightly  down- 
ward. The  junction  of  head  and  neck  is 
distinctly  marked  by  a  line.  Neck  very 
muscular  and  rounded  at  the  sides,  which 
makes  it  appear  rather  short.  Clearly  no- 
ticeable dewlaps,  but  too  much  develop- 
ment of  the  same  is  not  desirable. 

Shoulders  sloping  and  broad,  very  mus- 
cular and  powerful,  withers  strongly  de- 
fined. 

Chest  well  arched,  moderately  deep,  not 
reaching  below  the  elbows. 

Back  very  broad,  slightly  arched  in  the 
loin  only,  otherwise  perfectly  straight  as 
far  as  the  haunches,  sloping  gently  from 
the  haunches  to  the  rump,  and  merging 
imperceptibly  into  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Hindquarters  well  developed.  Thighs 
very  muscular. 

Belly  showing  distinctly  where  it  joins 
the  very  powerful  loins,  only  slightly 
drawn  up. 

Tail.  —  Starting  broad  and  powerful  di- 
rectly from  the  rump,  is  long,  very  heavy, 
ending  in  a  blunt  tip.  In  repose  it  hangs 
straight  down,  turning  gently  upward  in 
the  lower  third.  In  a  great  many  speci- 
mens the  tail  is  carried  with  the  end 
slightly  turned  to  one  side  (as  in  all  for- 
mer hospice  dogs,  according  to  old  pic- 
tures), and  therefore  hangs  down  in  the 
shape  of  an/.  In  action  all  dogs  carry 
the  tail  more  or  less  turned  upward.  But 
it  dare  not  be  carried  too  erect,  or  by  any 
means  rolled  over  the  back.  A  slight 
curling  of  the  tip  is  sooner  admissible. 

Fore  Arms. — Very  powerful  and  extra- 
ordinarily muscular. 

Fore  Legs. — Straight,  strong. 
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Hind  Legs. — Slightly  bent  in  the  hocks, 
and,  according  to  the  presence  of  single  or 
double  dewclaws,  the  feet  turn  outward 
more  or  less,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  to  mean  cowhocked. 

Feet. — Broad,  with  strong  toes  moder- 
ately well  closed  up,  and  knuckles  rather 
high.  The  single  or  double  dewclaws  set 
on  low,  so  as  to  be  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  pad  of  the  foot,  giving  a  greater  sur- 
face, and  preventing  the  dog  from  break- 
ing easily  through  the  snow. 

There  are  dogs  which  have  on  their 
hind  feet  a  regular  developed  fifth  toe 
(thumb).  The  dewclaws  (Wolfsklauen), 
so-called,  which  sometimes  occur  on  the 
hind  legs,  are  imperfectly  developed  toes  ; 
they  are  of  no  use  to  the  dog,  and  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  judging. 

Coat  is  very  dense,  broken  haired  (stock- 
haarig),  lying  smooth  (flat),  tough,  with- 
out feeling  rough  to  the  touch.  Thighs 
slightly  bushy.  The  tail  at  the  root  is 
covered  with  longer  and  more  dense  hair, 
which  gradually  shortens  near  the  tip.  The 
tail  appears  bushy,  not  forming  a  flag. 

Color  and  Markings. — White  with  red  or 
red  with  white,  the  red  in  all  its  various 
shades  ;  white  with  light  to  dark-barred 
brindle  patches,  all  these  colors  with  white 
markings.  The  colors  red  or  light  brindle 
and  dark  brindle  are  of  entirely  equal 
value.  The  following  markings  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  :  White  chest,  feet  and 
tip  of  tail,  noseband  (white  muzzle)  and 
blaze  ;  white  spot  on  the  nape  or  a  collar 
are  very  desirable.     Never  self  colored  or 


without  any  white.  Faulty  are  all  other 
colors,  except  the  very  favorite  black 
shadings  on  the  face  (mask)  and  ears. 

Height  at  shoulder  of  the  dog  (measured 
with  the  hound  measure)  ought  to  be  70 
centimetres  minimum  (27.56  inches)  ;  of 
the  bitch  65  centimetres  (25.59  inches). 
The  bitches  are  throughout  of  a  more 
delicate  and  finer  build. 

All  variations  not  in  accordance  with 
these  points  are  considered  faulty. 

LONG-HAIRED    (rOUGH)    ST.    BERNARD. 

The  long-haired  dog  is  perfectly  simi- 
lar, with  the  exception  of  the  coat,  which 
is  not  "stock-haarig"  (broken  haired)  but 
moderately  long,  fiat  to  slightly  wavy,  but 
which  ought  never  to  be  either  rolled  or 
curly,  neither  ought  it  to  be  shaggy.  On 
the  back,  especially  from  the  region  of 
the  haunches  to  the  rump,  the  hair  is  gen- 
erally more  wavy  ;  this  is  also  slightly  no- 
ticeable in  the  short-haired  dogs. 

The  tail  is  bushy,  well  covered  with 
moderately  long  hair.  Rolled  or  locky 
hair  on  the  tail  is  not  desirable.  A  tail 
with  parted  hair  or  feathered  is  faulty. 
Face  and  ears  are  covered  with  short  and 
soft  hair  ;  longer  silky  hair  is  allowable 
at  the  base  of  the  ears  —  in  fact  this  is 
nearly  always  the  case.  Fore  legs  only 
slightly  feathered  ;  thighs  very  bushy. 

Faults  are  especially  all  formations  in- 
dicating a  Newfoundland  cross,  such  as 
swayback,  disproportionately  long  back, 
hocks  too  much  bent  and  spaces  between 
the  toes  with  upward-growing  hair.  No 
scale  of  points  has  been  adopted. 
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nodding  wild  oats, 
of   mountain  pine 


H  E    nights    are 
tingling     with 
frost,  the  morn- 
ing air  is  sharp 
and  fresh  ;  the 
yellow  flame  of 
the  painted  quaking 
aspen    trembles    and 
fiares    against    the 
dark   background  of 
the  silver-blue  spruce 
and  tall  golden  rods 
blaze  unconsumed, 
like    Moses'   bush, 
among    the    gray 
bunch  grasses  and 
Only  one  more  day 
and   spruce,   of   rocky 


trails  and  side  -  hill  riding,  of  exasperat- 
ing dodging  with  some  fleet-footed  steer 
through  post -oak  thickets,  and  we'll  be 
on  the  plains  with  level  land  and  a  short 
drive  to  the  nearest  railroad  shipping  sta- 
tion. Then  the  "  trail  "  of  this  lot  of  beeves 
will  be  finished,  and  the  men  paid  and  dis- 
banded. 

So  we  lay  our  little  plans  for  the  future 
and  are  happy  this  bright  October  night 
around  the  pitch-pine  fire  in  the  Conejos 
Mountains.  At  midnight  the  third  guard 
are  wakened,  bring  in  "  their  picketed 
horses,  saddle,  mount,  and  then  the  sound 
of  their  tinkling  spurs  grows  fainter  and. 
fainter  as  they  ride  off  to  the  herd.  It  is 
a  glorious  night,  the  full  moon  and  clear 
frosty   air  make   a  new    world    from    the 
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one  we  saw  to-day,  and  a  beautiful  world 
it  is. 

Back  and  forth  and  around  the  sleep- 
ing pilgrims  go  the  guard,  singing  to  the 
uneasy  ones  quaint  old  lullabies,  some 
learned  in  their  childhood  days,  some 
picked  up,  some,  like  Topsy,  with  no 
parentage.  Two  o'clock  and  "all's  well." 
Half-past  2  and  the  boys  are  counting 
the  minutes  before  calling  the  "  cocktail 
guard  "  that  relieves  them,  when  a  black 
shadow  slips  from  the  nearest  clump  of 
spruces  and  slinks  softly  toward  a  "  long 
yearling "  peacefully  dreaming  of  the 
estatic  chase  he  led  the  cow  ponies  yester- 
day. A  shout  from  one  of  the  guard 
brings  every  wild  steer  in  the  lot  to  his 
feet.  The  silver-tip  bear,  for  such  is  our 
shadowy  visitant,  halts  for  a  moment  and 
then,  with  an  exasperated  growl,  jumps 
for  the  yearling  he  had  hoped  to  catch 
napping.  That  imp  of  satan  promptly 
charges  for  the  centre  of  the  herd,  now 
bellowing  with  fear,  and  the  mischief  is 
done.  One  shiver  pulsates  through  the 
great  huddled  mass,  then  they  are  tearing 
down  the  coulee  as  scared  cattle  only  can 
fly,  toward  the  narrowing  break  that  leads 
to  the  still  narrower  canon  below. 

Just  in  front  of  them  are  racing  the 
three  cowboys,  with  slack  rein  and  active 
heel.  It's  a  life-and-death  race,  and  the 
sharp  spurs  and  riders'  voices  urge  the 
tough  little  ponies  to  their  utmost.  If 
they  can  only  keep  the  lead  until  the 
level  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon 
are  reached  the  herd  can  be  milled  and 
the  stampede  stopped.  They  sweep 
through  the  break  and  into  the  canon, 
where  the  rock  walls  tower  800  feet  over- 
head. The  trail  is  rocky  under  foot,  pit- 
falls lie  in  wait  to  catch  the  ponies'  flying 
feet,  but  the  pace  must  not  be  slackened. 
The  canon  awakens  and  roars  and  pro- 
tests with  all  the  power  of  its  echoing 
lungs  ;  the  clashing  horns  and  clattering 
hoofs  answer  with  increased  vigor.  Woe 
and  swift  death  are  the  lot  of  anything 
living  that  falls  under  this  thundering 
mass.  A  steer  stumbles,  the  next  one 
crowds  him  down,  and,  in  shorter  time 
than  it  takes  him  to  fall,  the  breath  is 
trampled  from  his   body   by    a   hundred 


hammering  hoofs,  while  a  thousand  more 
pelt  him  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  hair  and 
blood.  "  Only  half  a  mile  more,  boys, 
and  we're  all  right  !  "  shouts  Tom  Evart- 
son,  and  even  as  he  speaks  his  pony  trips 
and  horse  and  rider  are  buried  under  the 
sea  of  maddened  beasts. 

As  Bill  Stewart  mechanically  draws  rein 
and  slackens  his  pony,  the  foremost  steer 
butts  it  to  its  knees,  and  they,  too,  are  lost 
to  sight.  So  the  race  goes  on,  on,  on  ! 
The  remaining  guard,  wit'n  hat  off  and 
coat  thrown  back,  is  still  at  the  head  of 
the  herd,  with  lips  close  drawn  and  the 
expectancy  of  swift  death  on  his  face. 
The  keen  night  air  is  none  too  cool  for 
his  heated  blood  and  he  welcomes  the  life 
it  gives  his  pony.  A  short  half  mile  and 
as  the  caiion  debouches  on  to  the  falda 
and  comparatively  level  ground  the  cow- 
boy swings  his  horse  to  one  side  and  al- 
lows the  leading  steer  to  come  alongside. 
Just  as  the  leader  comes  abreast,  his  level- 
ed pistol  sends  a  belching  stream  of  fire 
scarce  three  inches  in  front  of  the  wild 
eyes.  With  a  sudden  snort  and  spring 
that  animal  swerves  to  one  side  ;  quick  as 
lightning  the  pistol  is  there  again  and  the 
flashing  fire  compels  him  to  make  a  wide 
circle  and  finally  turn  back  into  the  tail 
of  the  herd  that  is  just  emerging  from  the 
canon. 

Close  on  his  heels  are  the  rest  of 
the  herd,  crowding,  bewildered  and  con- 
fused. So  they  mill,  in  a  gradually  slow- 
ing circle,  and  the  stampede  is  stopped. 

The  morning  twilight  sends  its  soft, 
sweet  breath  up  from  the  eastern  plains, 
the  prairie  sparrow  twitters  sleepily  to  its 
mate,  the  long  lances  of  light  shoot  up  to 
the  zenith  and  presently  the  sun  glints 
and  glistens  on  the  snowy  crowns  of  the 
peaks  above.  Up  in  the  silent  caiion, 
so  lately  filled  with  uproarious  life,  lie 
seventy-three  dead  cattle  and  two  horses 
and  cowboys  crushed  into  unrecognizable 
shapes.  The  sparrows'  twitter  becomes  a 
hymn  of  praise  and  ecstasy,  the  quaking 
aspen  trembles  in  the  morning  breeze  and 
breaks  into  glory  with  the  morning  sun  ; 
but  they  in  the  canon  have  passed  beyond 
its  narrow  limits  to  the  grander  heights 
and  fairer  plains  across  the  great  divide. 

Honda. 
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ERY  few  foreign- 
ers, certainly  not 
many  Americans, 
are  likely  to  be 
long  in  London 
before  they  wend 
their  way  into 
Parliament  street, 
and  few  therefore 
can  be  without  at 
least  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with 
those  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  British  army,  the  flank- 
ing sentinels  of  the  Horse  Guards,  as  illus- 
trated in  our  frontispiece. 

Tall  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  men, 
mounted  on  high  -  mettled,  glossy  black 
chargers,  dressed  to  perfection,  in  their 
white  lea.ther  breeches,  their  superlatively 
high  top  boots,  their  spotless  gauntlets, 
their  burnished  steel  cuirasses  and  their 
metal  helmets,  reflecting  the  nodding 
plume,  they  are  the  never-ending  ad- 
miration of  all  small  boys,  the  cynosure 
of  all  the  nursemaids'  eyes  from  Norwood 
to  Kew,  and  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est to  all  strangers. 

To  those  who  see  them  thus  they  seem, 
at  first  blush,  immovable  and  passive ; 
they  show  no  sign  of  life  and,  except  for 
the  champing  bits  of  their  steeds,  they 
give  rather  the  impression  of  trophies 
than  of  living  equestrians  ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  when  you  turn  from  the  mounted 
sentinels  outside  to  those  in  the  court 
yard  and  note  the  giants  there  on  foot, 
similarly  accoutred,  with  carbine  on  arm, 
striding  the  flagstones  with  mathemati- 
cal precision,  that  you  are  quite  sure  they 
are  alive. 

Every  inch  soldiers,  with  the  carriage 
of  conscious  power,  these  aristocrats  of 
the  British  army  have  not  escaped  the 
shrewish  tongue  of  envy  and  it  has  been, 
at  recurring  periods,  a  fashionable  form 
of  raillery  to  call  them  "  Knights  of  the 
Carpet ; "  but  when  these  men  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  active  service  they  have 
dispelled  this  illusion,  and  those  who 
read  of  them  at  Waterloo  or  Inkerman, 
or  who  saw  them  on  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
so  recently  as  Tel-el-Kebir,  read  or  saw 
feats  of  arms  such  as  none  but  the  most 


perfectly  disciplined  and  expert  horsemen 
in  the  world  could  have  executed.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  see  them  on  the  tented 
field  ;  a  second's  inspection  will  satisfy  you 
that  beneath  the  grave  exterior  and  the 
glitter  and  pomp  of  the  full  dress  in  which 
they  discharge  their  home  duties  there 
lie  a  power  and  a  skill  such  as  are  given 
to  only  the  most  perfect  development  of 
inherent  abilities  and  of  the  human  frame. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  when  one 
comes  to  give  a  more  than  momentary 
consideration  to  the  British  army  and  its 
functions.  How  otherwise  could  it,  com- 
paratively small  as  it  is,  be  relied  on  to 
discharge  its  manifold  duties  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ?  If  every  unit  in  it  were  not 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  physical 
perfection  and  military  expertness,  how 
could  it  possibly  withstand  the  strain 
which  climate  and  service  over  a  do- 
minion on  which  the  sun  never  sets  im- 
poses upon  it  ? 

It  has  to  form  the  nucleus,  and  by  its 
own  efficiency  inspire  the  respect  of  the 
swarthy  thousands,  far  outnumbering  it- 
self, of  the  native  army  of  India,  and  to 
awe  into  submission  the  millions  of  civil- 
ians there  ready,  as  the  mutiny  proved,  to 
rend  the  hand  that  keeps  them  from  rend- 
ing each  other  and  from  returning  to  that 
chaos  of  infuriated  bigotry  and  blood- 
shed from  which  nothing  but  the  might 
of  England  saved  them.  It  has  to  keep  in 
check  the  predatory  instincts  and  lawless 
impulses  of  antagonistic  populations  in 
South  Africa,  which,  if  let  loose,  would 
there  trample  out  the  rights  of  the  black 
man  with  a  ruthless  disregard  of  all  that 
the  more  civilized  and  equity-loving  peo- 
ple of  Europe  regard  as  justice.  It  has 
to  protect  the  fellaheen  of  Egypt  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  slave-catching  Arab 
of  the  far  Soudan,  and  on  the  other  hand 
against  the  for- 
eign harpies  and 
unprincipled  ty- 
rants who  are 
ready  to  fatten 
on  their  miser- 
ies at  home.  It 
has  to  follow  the 
fierce  sons  of  the 
hills  in  Upper  sword  versus  bayonet. 
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India  into  their  fastnesses,  and  to  drag  the 
piratical  dacoitof  Burmah  from  his  lurking 
places,  that  the  peacefully  disposed  may 
follow  their  callings  and  enrich  the  world 
with  their  industry.  It  has  to  garrison 
the  great  chain  of  fortresses,  set  like  a 
girdle  on  the  great  highway  to  the  East, 
from  Gibraltar  to  Aden  ;  and  it  has  to 
meet  the  continued  drain,  yearly  more 
and  more  increasing,  of  time-expired  men 
whose  places  must  be  filled  in  every  gar- 
rison over  the  wide  world. 

Nor  is  this  all  ;  mere  numbers  might  do 
that,  but  when  war  comes,  as  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  police  duties  come  it  will, 
it  has  to  fight  in  necessarily  small  num- 
bers, and  against  great  odds,  the  most 
skilled,  fanatical  and  infuriated  savages 
in  the  world  ;  swordsmen  whose  skill  is 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years  ;  men  who,  like  the  hill  tribesmen 
of  India,  will  not  hesitate,  naked  and  arm- 
ed only  with  a  knife,  to  face  the  tiger  in 
the  fenced  arena,  and  will  vanquish  this 
mighty  lord  of  the  forest  ;  Arabs,  fleet 
children  of  the  desert,  whose  scimitars 
carried  terror  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  and  established  a  kingdom,  reach- 
ing from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  which  three  hundred  years  of  batter- 
ing has  failed  wholly  to  demolish  ;  Maoris 
in  New  Zealand,  who  could  never  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  stockaded  forts,  except 
at  close  quarters.  All  these  duties  and 
many  like  these  have  fallen  year  by  year 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army. 

Now,  such  duties  are  not  fulfilled  by 
merely  providing,  as  the  great  armies  of 
France,  Germany  and  other  Continental 
countries  mainly  do,  an  immense  mass  of 
food  for  modern  artillery  to  shatter  into 
fragments  at  distances  which  must  be 
reckoned  by  miles  ;  they  require  a  phys- 
ical ability  and  trained  use  in  the  primi- 
tive weapons  of  the  world,  the  sword  and 
the  lance,  such  as  is  not  called  into  re- 
quirement by  the  great  manoeuvring  mill- 
ions who  play  the  game  of  war  in  the 
so-called  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
where,  given  the  data,  the  moves,  like 
those  at  chess,  can  be  forecast  and  can- 
not be  deviated  from.  The  British  soldier 
has  mainly  to  meet  his  enemy  at  the  gate 
single  handed,  face  to  face,  and  to  grap- 
ple with  him  there  in  personal  conflict, 
as  fierce  and  dependent  as  much  on  per- 
sonal skill  and  endurance,  as  did  the 
knights  of  old  who  met  the  ancestors  of 
his  to-day's  enemies  in  the  Crusades. 

Hence   it   follows   that   the  training  of 
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the  British  soldier,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  physical,  painstaking  and  skillful. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  him  and  his  duties 
lost  sight  of  by  those  having  him  in 
charge.  He  is  not  prepared  in  the 
"  armory,"  like  the  volunteers  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  national  guardsmen  in 
the  States,  to  march,  to  countermarch,  to 
move  in  companies  with  precision,  and 
after  a  few  days'  battalion  drill  in  camp 
ticketed  "  efficient."  He  has  to  be 
treated  as  an  individual  unit  and  every 
ounce  of  strength  and  atom  of  skill  he 
has  in  him  has  to  be  developed  to  the 
highest  point  which  care,  system,  long 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  experienced 
teachers  can  bring  out  of  him.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  at  the  base  of  the 
British  soldier's  career  lies  not  so  much 
the  "  drill  sergeant  "  as  the  "  gymnast  ;  " 
not  so  much  he  who  perfects  him  in  the 
goose  step  as  the  riding  master  and  the 
fencing  instructor. 

And  so  it  is  that,  when  the  recruiting 
officer  has  once  got  hold  of  the  raw  re- 
cruit, the  mere  frame  of  bone  and  muscle 
fresh  from  the  plough  tail,  often  over- 
grown and  oftener  underfed  for  his  years 
and  strength,  the  first  routine  is,  out  of 
that  material,  to  knit  together  the  man  ;  to 
loose  the  stiffened  joints,  to  make  supple 
the  brawny  shoulders  which  nature  has 
provided,  to  strengthen  the  long  legs,  to 
set  up  the  back  bones,  to  turn  his  muscles 
into  iron  and  his  sinews  into  whip  cord. 
For  this  purpose  the  recruit  is  handed 
over  to  the  precincts  of  the  gymnasium, 
where,  for  the  first  three  months,  he  al- 
most lives.  When  all  this  is  over,  and  it 
is  done  in  that  time  or  sufficiently  for- 
warded for  further  progress  to  be  assured, 
his  own  father  would  scarcely  know  him. 
No  longer  the  ungainly  slouch  which  his 
occupation  had  tended  to  produce  and 
habit   had  confirmed,  but  straight  as  an 
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arrow,  quick  eyed  as  a  hawk,  limber  as  a 
serpent  and  strong  as  a  son  of  Anak,  he 
is  ready  for  the  riding  school  and  the 
swordsman  —  two  ordeals  as  painful  and 
painstaking,  in  their  several  departments, 
as  the  gymnast's,  and  crowned  m  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  with  a  success  as  signal, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

For  many  years  such  had  been  the 
method  of  building  up  the  British  soldier  ; 
but  as  all  things  in  the  modern  world  ex- 
act dispatch  it  became  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite and  facilitate  the  making  of  the 
perfected  soldier  ;  and  there  arose  with  the 
adoption  of  the  short-service  system  an- 
other question:  ''How  is  the  soldier  at 
home  to  be  inspired  with  an  incentive 
strong  enough  to  develop  very  early  in 
his  military  career,  and  to  keep  alive  be- 
yond the  stage  when  he  was  delivered 
over  by  his  teachers  as  efficient,  that  con- 
tinuous practice  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  efficiency — how  to  make 
work,  in  fact,  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleas- 
ure ?  " 

Serious  as  the  problem  was  it  has  been 
solved  for  good  and  aye.  The  mili- 
tary tournaments  which  culminate  in  the 
metropolis  every  year,  to  delight  ever- 
increasing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
civilians  and  soldiers,  who  flock  to  them 
from  every  corner  of  the  United  King- 
dom, are  the  factors  solving  it. 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  while  many 
were  anxiously  groping  for  this  answer  it 
came,  as  it  were,  of  itself  in  one  of  those 
far-off,  mysterious  ways  which  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  fathom  as  to  explain.  This 
great  motive  force  was  entirely  the  result 


of  an  accident — indeed  was  the  outcome 
of  a  disaster. 

All  the  world  remembers  the  calamity 
which  fell  on  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
British  army  in  1878,  at  Isandlana  and 
Rorke's  Drift,  when,  exposed  to  the  deadly 
ambush  of  the  Boers,  its  ranks  were  swept 
by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  most  skillful 
shooters  of  an  eminently  shooting  country. 
Out  of  the  graves  of  the  heroes  who  fell 
there  arose  the  quickening  phoenix  of  the 
competitions  which  all  judges  admit  have 
had,  are  having  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  far-reaching  and  important  effect  upon 
the  morale  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, upon  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
British  army.  For  it  entered  into  the 
head  of  I  know  not  whom  (except  it  were 
poor  Major  General  Burnaby,  who  sacri- 
ficed his  life  so  foolish  gallantly  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir)  that  it  would  be  a  patriotic  thing 
to  utilize  the  staff  of  the  Aldershot  Gym- 
nasium to  give  an  entertainment,  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  on  behalf  of  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  those  two  san- 
guinary and  never  -  to  -  be-  forgotten  en- 
gagements. 

The  patriotism  of  the  country,  and  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  fallen  heroes,  pro- 
vided an  ample  monetary  reward,  and  in 
that  manner  was  started  on  its  way  the 
great  wave  which,  in  its  subsequent 
movement,  has  extended  so  widely  and 
markedly  raised  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  every  individual  of  which  the 
army  consists. 

Necessarily,  indeed  from  the  very  place 
in  which  the  display  was  held,  it  had,  com- 
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pared  with  later  developments,  a  very 
limited  function,  was  in  fact  but  a  some- 
what extended  exhibition  of  the  already 
more  or  less  familiar  in  provincial  towns 
*' assaults  of  arms,"  whereat  feats  of  skill 
and  strength  with  the  sword  had  been 
shown  by  the  fencing  masters  of  the  ar- 
my for  many  years  ;  but  the  movement 
•once  concentrated  in  the  metropolis, 
limited  to  masters  in  their  respective  lines, 
and  extended  so  as  to  include  other  and 
more  varied  forms  of  skill  and  daring,  was 
no  sooner  seen  than  it  was  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  and  when  to  it  was 
added  horsemanship,  as  was  soon  after 
done  at  West  Drayton  by  Windsor,  the 
public  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  and  its 
permanent  and  ultimate  success  was  as- 
sured. 

In  the  next  year  this  seed  sown  by  the 
way  took  root  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  in  the  form  of  a  fully-organized 
•display  and  competition  of  military  train- 
ing and  exercise  between  all  the  branches. 
Cavalry  and  infantry,  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, engineers  and  ambulance  corps, 
sword  and  lance,  sabre  and  bayonet,  horse- 
manship and  agility  on  foot,  feats  of  skill 
and  feats  of  strength,  all  for  the  first 
time  came  together  in  a  competition 
which  has  not  only  provided  a  rallying 
point  and  incentive  to  the  soldier,  and  a 
social  function  the  most  popular  of  the 
whole  year,  but  has  added  over  a  million 
•dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  various  mili- 
tary charities  providing  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  British  soldier. 

Graced  from  the  first  by  the  presence  of 
all  that  is  notable  in  society  and  brilliant 
in  itself  beyond  expectation,  these  sports 
broke  like  a  revelation  upon  the  public, 
with  whom  such  prowess  and  evidence  of 
equestrian  skill  had  always  been  popular, 
even  when  they  took  the  form  only  of 
the  strolling  circus,  and  they  became  much 
more  so  when  displayed  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  warlike  troops,  in 
numbers  and  variety  never  before  gathered 
together,  and  executed  by  each  man  under 
the  spurring  influence  of  publicity  and 
competition.  Agricultural  Hall  became 
the  Old  Tilting  Yard,  and  its  contests 
were  instinctively  christened  "The  Tour- 
naments." 

All  ranks  of  the  service,  officers  and 
men  ;  all  branches  of  its  forces,  regulars, 
and  yeomanry,  volunteers  and  militia,  alike 
vied  with  each  other  in  a  desire  to  join  in 
these  contests  and  in  preparations  to  ac- 
<juit  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the  de- 
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partments  to  which  their  particular  service 
lent  itself. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did  this  de- 
sire extend  that  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  impose  the  restriction  of  the  passage 
through,  and  the  obtainment  of  the  first 
place  in  merit  from,  a  district  tournament 
at  Aldershot,  Woolwich,  Portsmouth  or 
Dublin  as  a  condition  precedent  to  com- 
petition in  London  ;  and,  to  add  to  the 
inducement  to  achieve  the  ability  neces- 
sary for  success,  it  became  possible  in 
many  of  the  events  to  pit,  in  this  mimic 
warfare,  one  service  against  another — cav- 
alry of  the  line  against  yeomanry,  cavalry 
and  regular  infantry  against  the  militia 
and  the  volunteers. 

That  all  branches  of  the  service  have 
been  signally  benefited  by  these  annual 
tournaments  and  by  the  long  and  patient 
preparations  for  them,  is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  ever-increasing  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  year  by  year  has  seen  develop. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limited 
scope  of  even  so  large  a  floor  space  as 
the  Agricultural  Hall  to  display  all,  or 
nearly  all,  tlie  evolutions  which  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery  respectively  are  trained 
to  perform  in  the  field,  and  thereby  much 
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of  the  highest  expertness  and  skill  at- 
tained in  those  arms  can  still  only  be  wit- 
nessed by  a  visit  to  Woolwich  Common  or 
Aldershot  Camp. 

The  exercises  which  are  given  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes  :  Those 
which  come  within  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  soldier's  duty — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  bayonet  and  sword  practice — and 
those  which  are  imported  from  his  amuse- 
ments, such  as  the  "  tent  pegging  ;  "  and 
they  may  furthermore  be  more  or  less 
again  divided  into  two  classes  —  those 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  as  spectacles 
and  those  which  exhibit  the  expertness, 
strength  or  skill  of  the  individual. 

As  a  spectacle,  undoubtedly  the  most 
pleasing  is  that  produced  by  the  "  mu- 
sical ride,"  which  mainly  falls  to  the 
Household  Cavalry.  Indeed,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  docility  and  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  horse  and  patrence  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  who  train  them  for  the 
effect  as  a  labor  of  love  and  not  of  duty, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  design  a  more 
pleasing,  or  instructive  or  picturesquely 
striking  feature.  The  faultless  seat  and 
get  up  of  the  men  ;  the  spirit  which  is 
manifest  in  every  step  of  the  horse  and 
every  flash  of  his  eye ;  the  evident  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  symphony  in  the 
music  ;  the  quality  and  perfection  of  the 
music  itself  ;  the  mingling  maze  of  flash- 
ing steel  and  glinting  color  which  the 
uniforms  give  as  they  wind  in  and  out 
the  dance  or  swerve  rigid  and  faultless  as 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  round  its  hub  ;  the 
schapokas  of  the  lancers,  with  their  fly- 
ing horsehair  plumes,  their  bright  scarlet 


plastrons,  their  fluttering  pennons  of  red 
and  white ;  the  golden  helmets  and  the 
silvered  cuirasses  of  the  Guards  ;  the 
precision  of  movement  and  magnificent 
physique,  could  not  fail  in  any  assembly 
in  the  world  to  be  remarkable,  and  in  one 
as  s}^mpathetic  as  is  gathered  in  London 
it  is  not  surprising,  or  beyond  the  merits 
of  justice,  to  pronounce  them  admirable. 

Next  to  the  ride  in  picturesqueness, 
though  before  it  as  an  exhibition  of  skill 
in  management  and  capacity  on  the 
horse's  part  to  perform  exact  movements,, 
is  that  which  comes  out  in  the  competi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  which  we 
give  illustrations,  consisting  of  teams 
trotting  and  galloping  their  guns  through 
various  evolutions.  This  competition  dif- 
fers from  the  musical  ride  in  one  im- 
portant point — it  is  a  duty  drill  ;  but  it  is. 
like  it  in  another,  in  that  each  of  the  team 
rides  the  same  horse  he  has  trained  and 
each  man  works  with  the  other  men  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  acting. 
It  consists  in  each  team  of  six  horses,  with, 
their  gun,  driving  at  a  trot  round  the  cir- 
cle of  the  hall  between  twelve  sets  of 
round  blocks,  about  a  foot  high,  laid  on 
the  ground  only  just  so  far  apart  as  that 
there  is  altogether  three  inches  more 
space  between  them  than  there  is  in  the 
external  diameter  of  the  wheels  of  the 
gun  carriage,  and,  subsequently  to  gallop, 
full  speed,  round  the  same  space,  with 
sets  of  three  feet  high  gate  posts  set  so- 
that  there  is  six  inches  more  diameter  be- 
tween them  than  there  is  between  the 
wheels  of  the  gun  carriage.  A  feat  the 
nicety  of  which  can  be  best  estimated  by 
remembering  that  each  team  consists  of 
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three  pairs  of  horses,  Hnked  on  to  each 
other  by  ropes  only  ;  that  each  pair  is 
ridden  and  led  by  a  different  man  ;  that 
the  gun  carriage  is  perfectly  rigid,  with- 
out spring  or  joint,  and  that  the  gun  is  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  peg  and  pivot  at  the 
back,  round  which  the  gun  can  revolve, 
or  swerve,  to  any  angle  which  awkward- 
ness or  accident  permit  it,  and  that  the 
slightest  touch  would  topple  over  the 
wooden  cones  which  mark  the  trotting 
course,  or  displace  the  angle  of  the  posts 
which  mark  the  gallop. 

Of  the  other  sports,  not  strictly  drill, 
perhaps  the  next  most  popular,  which  we 
illustrate,  is  the  tent  pegging,  a  pastime 
which  is  most  frequently  indulged  in  by 
the  troops,  both  native  and  regular,  of 
India,  from  whence  it  was  brought  some 
few  years  ago  by  the  Seventh  Hussars 
and  from  whom  it  has  spread  through  all 
the  cavalry  of  the  line.  It  is  not  an  easy 
performance  ;  it  requires  a  firm  seat,  a 
quick  eye  and  an  iron  wrist  to  effect  it 
successfully.  When  so  accomplished  it 
is  a  very  pretty  feat  of  arms,  and,  withal, 
a  very  useful  one  too,  for  the  man  who 
can  lift  a  tent  peg,  without  fail,  has  gone 
as  far  in  the  use  of  the  deadly  lance  as 
any  enemy  he  is  likely  to  meet  in  actual 
war.  The  peg  is  an  ordinary  wooden 
tent  peg,  three  inches  broad  and  a  foot 
long,  driven  nearly  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground  until  little  less  than  half  of  it 
remains  in  sight.  At  this  object,  lance 
in  hand,  the  trooper  rides  full  tilt,  strikes 
it  on  the  gallop,  and  without  one  moment 
relaxing  the  grasp  of  his  lance  or  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  he  has,  to  be  success- 
ful, to  wrench  it  out  of  the  ground  and 
carry  it  away.  Now,  seeing  that  the  lance 
arm  will,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  after 


striking,  be  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
stricken  peg,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tent 
peg  is  a  test  of  no  mean  nature,  and  yet, 
especially  in  regiments  recently  returned 
from  India,  trooper  after  trooper  will  suc- 
ceed every  ti.me. 

Of  prowess  with  the  sword  and  with  the 
bayonet  there  is  a  full  plenty,  and  many 
and  close  are  the  desperate  bouts  which 
the  fortnight's  tournament  produces. 
Every  possible  combination  which  the 
soldier  in  actual  warfare  is  likely  to  have 
to  face  seems  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  drill.  The  unmounted  infantryman. 
whose  magazine  is  emptied  is  swooped 
down  upon  by  a  cavalryman  armed  with 
the  sword,  and  each  rushes  at  the  other  as 
if  dear  life  depended  on  it,  or  manoeuvre 
for  position  as  if  a  slip  would  not  only 
end  the  chance  of  glory  but  their  days. 
It  looks — indeed  it  is — quite  real,  and  the 
spirit  of  it  is  so  much  so  that  when  the 
bayonet  pierces,  or  seems  to  pierce,  the 
cavalryman  under  the  arm  and  glides  ap- 
parently six  inches  into  him,  one  almost 
expects  to  see  the  blood  follow  its  with- 
drawal. It  is  only  when  we  are  confident- 
ly informed  that  the  bayonet  is  set  on  a 
spring  and  retires  down  the  barrel,  instead 
of  entering  the  man's  side,  that  apprehen- 
sion is  wholly  removed  ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  round -edged  Wilkinson's 
practicing  sword  are  safeguards  against 
any  serious  accident. 

Nor  does  the  fight  end  here,  for  even 
when  the  horse  is  ruled  out,  disabled,  and 
the  cavalryman  is  reduced  to  his  sword, 
he  still  fights,  like  the  Corsican  brothers, 
until  every  form  of  arm  is  exhausted.  Up 
rises  the  fallen  foeman  and  on  come 
again  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  struggle 
for  the  mastery. 
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When  the  foot  soldier,  armed  with  gun 
and  bayonet  only,  meets  the  horse  sol- 
dier, armed  with  the  sword,  it  will  go 
hard  with  the  horseman  if  he  be  not  of 
the  nimblest  and  cleverest ;  but  when  the 
horseman  comes  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold,  with  lance  at  poise,  it  needs  must  be 
a  swordsman  of  high  excellence,  great 
judgment,  keen  eye  and  splendid  agility 
who  can  avoid  its  deadly  point. 

Of  the  theoretical  drill,  if  it  may  be  so 
called — /.  (?.,  the  drill  which  is  directed  to 
developing  accuracy  and  quickness  with- 
out the  interposition  of  a  living  eneni}^ — 
there  are  long  and  varied  competitions, 
of  which  that  known  as  "  heads  and 
posts  "  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  In  this 
competition  the  horseman  has  to  traverse 
a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  to  gain  his  impetus, 
execute  ten  distinct  evolutions  with  the 
sword,  three  on  one  side  of  his  horse  and 
three  on  the  other,  jump  a  flight  of  hur- 
dles and  come  to  a  dead  stop  ;  and  he 
has  to  do  each  of  these  in  the  orthodox 
regulation  way,  and  in  no  other.  Every 
muscle  in  the  body  and  every  bone  in  the 
hand  and  arm  must  be  just  where  theory 
says  it  will  be  most  effective,  and  in  no 
other  place.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
competition  and  the  antecedent  drill  their 
disciplinary  value. 

The  first  evolution,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  fifteen  yards,  is  a  forward  cut  on  the 
right  of  the  horse  which  must  sever  the 
neck  of  a  dummy  head  level,  like  a  sup- 
posed foeman,  with  the  cavalryman's  arm 


and  lay  it  rolling  in  the  dust.  The  next, 
at  fifteen  yards,  on  the  left  of  the  horse- 
man is  a  thrust  at  a  supposed  foe,  and  in 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  aim  the  horse- 
man must  remove  a  ring  on  his  sword 
point.  The  third  is  a  back  -  handed  cut 
which  must  bring  down  another  head, 
supposed  just  to  have  ridden  by.  Then 
comes  the  hurdle,  and  on  landing,  al- 
most at  its  foot,  is  another  thrust.  The 
fifth  is  a  low  cut  at  infantry  on  the  op- 
posite side,  quick  as  lightning,  and  the 
final  a  thrust  at  infantry  represented  by 
a  ball  on  the  left  side  very  low.  Seeing 
that  the  whole  of  these  operations  must 
be  performed  with  regulation  accuracy, 
their  rapid  and  perfect  accomplishment 
marks  a  swordsman  of  ingenuity  and  nice 
finish,  whom  the  transfer  to  actual  warfare 
would  find  ready. 

Of  the  score  of  other  events  in  which 
these  sons  of  Mars  meet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  in  detail,  nor  is  it  the  object 
to  do  so.  If  this  description  should  suc- 
ceed in  directing  attention  to  the  practical 
results  which  arise  from,  and  can  only  be 
effected  by,  a  closer  regard  to  systematic 
physical  development  as  the  base  of  the 
efficient  soldier's  training  ;  if  it  should 
succeed  in  setting  out  the  special  necessity 
of  individual  skill  on  the  part  of  every 
separate  soldier,  and  if  it  portrays  success- 
fully the  beneficial  effects  of  a  due  admix- 
ture of  serious  "  work  "  in  the  prepara- 
tion, and  "  play  "  in  the  competitive  ex- 
hibition, it  will  have  effected  all  its  author 
aimed  at. 
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T  has  been  our  en- 
deavor to  convey 
to  the  readers  of 
Outing,  who  have 
followed  us  in  our 
cycling  tour  in 
mid-Atlantic,  that 
the  Azore  Islands 
are  not  what  they 
look  on  a  small- 
scale  map.  The  dis- 
tance from  St.  Michael 
to  Fayal — which  claims 
almost  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  islands 
of  St.  Michael  and  Ter-. 
ceira  —  is  about  120 
miles,  and  the  course 
taken  by  the  mail 
steamer,  which  calls  en 
route  at  Terceira,  Gra- 
ciosa,  San  Jorge  and  Pico,  covers  at  least 
double  that  distance.  Space  forbids  my 
recording  the  numberless  features  of  in- 
terest presented  at  every  turn  during  the 
progress  of  my  trip  from  St.  Michael  to 
Fayal.  The  soft  beauty  of  Graciosa  with 
its  green  crater  hills  and  the  memorable 
sight  of  the  wondrous  Pico,  rising  with 
one  majestic  sweep  to  a  cone  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  can  only  be  glanced  at. 
The  ocean  is  apt  to  be  capricious  be- 
tween these  islands  ;  and  after  crossing 
from  San  Jorge  to  Pico  in  a  perfect  sum- 
mer calm  we  rounded  the  latter  island  and 
met  a  regular  hurricane,  with  sea  to  match  ; 
and  as  we  approached  the  harbor  of  Fayal 
I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  had  the  Cripper 
safely  repacked.  Of  course  my  hopes  and 
fears  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  landing,  in  regard  to  which  I  was    en- 


couragingly informed  that  this  was  the 
worst  possible  wind  for  the  (at  present)  in- 
complete harbor  of  Fayal.  Approaching 
the  breakwater  we  sidled  up  to  the  pilot 
boat  in  gingerly  fashion  and  got  an  anchor 
down  at  a  point  where  the  sea  was  only 
one  degree  better  than  outside.  When  the 
health  and  customs  boats  had  duly  wob- 
bled up  and  wobbled  off  and  we  had  got 
what  the  British  seaman  calls  "  prottick  " 
{p7'atique)  sundry  shore  boats  came  off, 
and  I  stipulated  with  the  proprietor  for 
the  biggest  of  them.  After  a  long  delay 
I  saw  the  bicycle  safely  slung,  and  the 
steam  winch  fished  it  neatly  up  through 
the  hatchway.  Round  it  came  bravely  ; 
but  at  that  moment  away  went  the  boat  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  ship's  side.  In  mid 
air  over  the  wild  waves  the  crate  swung 
on  the  flying  trapeze  in  imminent  risk  of 
a  bang  in  any  and  every  direction,  and  for 
fully  three  minutes  the  precious  "  Marl- 
boro' "  was  emphatically  "  betwixt  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea."  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  somehow  came  down  fairly  upon 
the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  a  little  farther  aft 
than  I  liked,  but  it  was  no  time  for  being 
nice  to  a  foot  or  two. 

I  scuffled  down  the  companion,  consid- 
ering that  we  might  as  well  perish  to- 
gether ;  floundered  into  a  seat  astern,  and 
then  found  that  not  only  was  the  boat 
the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  but  that  three 
other  passengers  with  all  their  baggage 
were  being  shot  in  on  top  of  us.  My  re- 
monstrances were  lost  in  the  melee  ;  the 
boss  planted  himself  astride  between  me 
and  the  crate,  with  his  elbows  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  we  pushed  off.  The  Portuguese 
oarsman  usually  sets  his  colleagues  a 
stroke  of  about  ten  to  the  minute — being, 
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perhaps,  not  paid  for  more.  Thus  we 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes  in  travers- 
ing the  distance  to  the  landing  place, 
during  which  I  reckon  that  our  craft  de- 
scribed the  extreme  angle  of  safety  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  times.  I  daresay 
I  shall  be  forgiven  for  a  peculiar  Portu- 
guese exclamation  of  relief  to  which  I 
gave  vent  on  setting  foot  upon  the  stone 
steps,  and  seeing  the  cycle  duly  hoisted 
on  to  terra  firma.  I  have  experienced 
sundry  and  various  touch  -  and  -  go  land- 
ings elsewhere,  but  this  "beat  Banagher." 
Out  of  this  fire — or  rather  water — I  had 
to  jump  at  once  into  the  frying  pan  of  the 
alfandega  (custom  house). 

Here,  however,  I  happily  escaped  scot 
free  again,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
octroi  on  my  general  baggage,  though 
even  this  question  was  not  settled  without 
an  interval  of  suspense.  The  machine 
was  deposited  outside  the  door,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  was  mobbed  by  a 
crowd  which  the  inspecting  officer  had 
much  difficulty  in  penetrating.  Fifty 
noses  were  trust  between  the  bars,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  North  Poles  and  the 
tricycle  a  monster  magnet.  Even  encased 
as  it  was  the  fascinating  presence  of  bor- 
rach  (rubber)  was  promptly  discovered, 
and  the  tires  thumbed  wherever  access 
could  be  found.  Thus  it  was  with  re- 
newed thankfulness  that  I  saw  my  kit 
quietly  conveyed  into  the  narrow  streets 
of  Horta,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  en- 
trance passage  of  the  Hotel  Central. 

I  should  perhaps  explain  here,  for  the 
information  of  possible  future  visitors, 
that  in  all  probability  no  difficulty  will  be 
made  in  any  of  the  islands  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  a  cycle,  if  the  owner  is 
ready  to  certify  that  it  is  for  his  private 
use,  and  will  be  taken  away  again  on  his 
departure. 

ROUND  AND  ABOUT  HORTA. 

Again  I  was  speedily  led  to  remark 
upon  the  singular  contrast  presented  by 
the  Azorian  roads,  viz.,  their  utterly  im- 
practicable condition  in  the  towns  and 
their  excellence  in  the  country.  The 
former  are,  of  course,  paved,  or  were  so 
three  or  four  centuries  ago  ;  while  the 
latter  present  the  excellent  surface  due  to 
the  even  wear  of  the  volcanic  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  Hence  the  wheel- 
man soon  discovers  that  town  riding  is, 
with  a  vengeance,  a  case  of  "  gently  over 
the  stones,"  while  elsewhere  he  can  in- 
dulge in  any  speed  he  can  command. 


My  first  excursion  over  these  roads,  on 
the  first  "trike"  ever  introduced  into  the 
island,  naturally  afforded  endless  interest 
and  amusement.  I  have  already  made  al- 
lusion to  the  closer  acquaintance  of  these 
islands  with  the  United  States  than  with 
England,  and  accordingly  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  the  production  of  the 
"  Marlboro'  Club  "  generally  credited  to 
America.  Out  on  a  quiet  country  road 
beyond  the  suburban  village  of  Feiteiras, 
four  or  five  miles  from  "town,"  I  was  sur- 
prised at  being  suddenly  accosted  by  an 
ancient  gray-headed  cottager,  in  very  fair 
English.  We  at  once  "foregathered," 
and  I  found  the  explanation  to  be  a  very 
common  one  here,  viz.,  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  sailed  in  the  trading  barques  and 
had  spent  several  years  in  Boston.  Great 
was  his  interest  when  I  stated  my  nation- 
ality. "  Here,  Maria  !  Ildefonsa  !  "  (or 
whatever  their  names  were) — "  this  gen- 
tleman speaks  good  English  and  has 
never  been  at  Boston ! "  Boston  and 
Fayal  made  up  the  world  in  their  view, 
and  accordingly  wife  and  children  were 
summoned  out  to  inspect  this  curiosity  of 
a  stranger  who  spoke  fluent  English  and 
yet  could  assert  that  he  had  "  never  been 
in  the  States."  Farther  on  I  descried 
three  broad  backs  which  did  not  appear 
to  move  with  the  slouch  of  a  Portuguese 
peasant,  and  as  I  whistled  past  them  in 
the  wind  (it  was  on  a  long  incline)  the 
horhely  sound  of  the  mother  tongue  caught 
my  ear  again. 

"  That's  an  American  thing,  anyhow  !  '* 

"  Guess  your  wrong  !  "  I  chortled  back 
from  the  next  parish,  and  was  pursued  by 
faint  echoes  of  merriment  following  the 
correction.  The)^  were  sailors  out  of  a 
barque  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  hailed 
from  Gotham. 

About  six  miles  from  Horta  is  a  singu- 
lar-looking island  or  peninsula  off  the 
coast,  with  precipitous  sides,  in  which  the 
lava  rock  has  become  so  blanched  as  to 
resemble  chalk  cliffs.  It  is  known  as 
Castello  Branco,  and  gives  its  name  to 
a  village  through  which  the  road  passes. 
The  color  is  the  more  striking  as  the 
sea  rocks  elsewhere  are  mostly  black, 
and  even  the  sand  invariably  of  a  dark 
gray.  The  approach  to  the  village  was 
by  a  stiff  incline,  at  the  foot  of  which  I 
dismounted,  closely  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tive boy,  whose  eyes  glittered  with  delight 
as  I  accepted  from  him  the  offer  of  a 
hand  up  with  the  machine.  He  was  a 
pallid  little  slip  of  a  creature — the  Portu- 
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IN  THE    MAIZE   FIELDS    AT   HARVEST  TIME. 


guese  are  frequently  below  the  medium  in 
lung  power  —  and  about  half  way  up  ap- 
peared to  be  considerably  more  pumped 
out  by  his  enthusiasm  than  the  occasion 
justified.  So  I  came  to  a  halt  and  dis- 
missed him ;  and  when  I  offered  him  a 
vintem  for  his  services  he  turned  away 
and  ran  off  as  shyly  as  a  girl.  Alas,  poor 
island  innocence  !  you  will  not  long  sur- 
vive the  advent  of  the  tourist  if  he  ever 
swoops  down  upon  the  Azores. 

The  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the 
islands  is  all  under  one  control — that  of 
the  Government  ;  but  they  are  repaired 
in  sections,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  state 
of  things  which  in  some  cases  may  mis- 
lead the  cyclist.  Coming  upon  a  section 
in  bad  order  he  may  naturally  conclude 
that  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  rida- 
ble region  and  be  deterred  from  proceed- 
ing, whereas  if  he  perseveres  for  another 
hundred  yards  or  two  he  may  again  find 
himself  on  a  prime  surface.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  date  of  my  trip  on  a  section 
about  a  couple  of  miles  west  of  Castello 
Branco,  where  there  is  a  heavy  upward 
incline.  Awkward  sand  holes  and  huge 
lumps  of  stone  made  the  ascent  anything 
but  a  labor  of  love  ;  but  on  reaching  the 
summit  the  descent  into  Capello  afforded 
a  magnificent  flight.  The  road  forks, 
that  to  the  north  going  on  to  Praya  da 
Norto  (also  ridable)  and  the  other  passing 


through  the  quiet  little  village  of  Capello 
and  round  the  base  of  a  group  of  crater- 
topped  mountains  to  the  extreme  north- 
west promontory  of  the  island. 

Another  pleasant  little  trip  from  Horta  is 
that  to  the  village  of  Flamengos,  a  quaint 
and  highly  -  interesting  settlement  owing 
its  name  to  the  ancient  colony  of  Flem- 
ings. 

A  stiffish  hill  has  to  be  encountered 
on  leaving  the  north  end  of  the  town  ; 
after  which  the  road  passes  along  a  pla- 
teau valley  lying  between  the  mam  moun- 
tain ridge  of  the  island  and  the  flanking 
crater  hills  of  the  coast.  It  is  level  and  in 
excellent  order,  though  the  run  is  a  short 
one. 

Passing  through  the  villages  in  the 
harvest  time  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
picking  one's  way  daintily  among  large 
linen  sheets  spread  with  the  maize  grain 
or  beans  which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  cot- 
tagers to  dry  out  in  front  of  their  houses. 
The  task  is  further  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  stray  babies,  fowls  and  dogs 
ad  infinituin.  In  the  midst  of  his  efforts 
to  steer  clear  of  all  these,  the  rider's  ears 
will  be  greeted  now  and  again  with  the 
appalling  shrieks  and  groans  of  some  bul- 
lock cart  loaded  to  the  skies  with  ripened 
maize.  Huge  wooden  axles  running  in 
wooden  bearings  without  lubrication  cre- 
ate   a    din    which    is    often    audible    for 
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miles,  and  at  close  quarters  is  absolutely 
stunning. 

I  inquired  into  this  theory  of  friction 
with  some  curiosity,  and  was  informed 
that  the  familiar  tune  is  so  soothing  to 
the  bovine  ear  that  the  animals  would 
decline  to  work  without  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  suppressed  by  law  in  passing  through 
the  towns  where  grease  is  de  rigiteur.  The 
bullocks  are  harnessed  with  a  frightfully 
burdensome  yoke  of  timber  on  the  neck, 
and  are  commonly  driven  four  in  hand,  if 
one  can  use  the  term  where  the  steering 
apparatus  consists  of  a  rope  round  the 
horns  of  the  leader.  A  very  brief  experi- 
ence shows  that  abundant  time  must  be 
given  to  effect  a  safe  passage  of  such  a 
team  in  narrow  quarters,  for  the  bullock 
(not  to  mention  his  driver)  will  commonly 
stare  with  mute  surprise  until  one's  pilot 
wheel  is  under  his  nose  before  it  occurs  to 
him  to  make  way.  This  reminds  me  to 
answer  an  inquiry  which  will  naturally 
be  made  by  the  intending  visitor  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  rule  of  the  road "  in  the 
Azores.  I  put  the  query  myself  at  an 
early  period  of  my  tour,  and  was  prompt- 
ly informed  that  there  was  none.  The 
reader  will  at  once  appreciate  the  charm 
of  travel  in  a  country  where  the  law  of 
traffic  is  so  simple. 

THE    CYCLE    AT    HELL'S    MOUTH. 

A  general  exploration  of  the  Azores  is 
pretty  sure  to  end  in  a  parting  glance  at 


St.  Michael  ;  and  as  my  return  there 
was  the  occasion  of  a  visit  with  the  cycle 
to  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  ever  en- 
tered by  wheels  I  may  venture  to  carry 
the  reader  back  with  me  to  the  fascinat- 
ing regions  of  the  eastern  central  district 
of  that  island.  The  hot  springs  of  the 
Furnas,  were  they  situated  in  either  con- 
tinent of  the  old  or  new  world,  would 
possess  an  international  reputation  for 
their  undoubted  remedial  powers  and  the 
handsome  set  of  free  baths  erected  in  the 
valley  by  the  Portuguese  Government  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  As  the  area  of 
the  boiling  and  mud  springs  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  leading  attraction  of  the  val- 
ley I  determined  that,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  visited  on  wheels.  Dry  sum- 
mer weather  and  a  friend's  help  were  the 
only  requisites  for  this  exploit.  Never- 
theless the  place  is  quite  awful  and  un- 
canny enough  to  do  full  credit  to  its 
name. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  curious  rem- 
nant of  activity  which  is  still  alive  in  this 
mighty  volcanic  centre. 

The  Furnas  crater  in  the  east  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  Sete  Cidades  in  the 
west  —  in  fact,  in  the  young  days  of  the 
eruptive  action  they  were  probably  two 
distinct  islands,  eventually  united  by  the 
intermediate  eruption  of  Lagoa  do  Fogo. 
In  Sete  Cidades,  however,  the  nether 
fires  are  subdued,  while  here  they  are 
active   in   various   directions.     Following 
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the  irregular  street  of  the  Furnas  village 
the  road  or  lane  quits  the  houses  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  hotel  and  by  a 
short  declivity  introduces  the  visitor  sud- 
denly into  a  district  which,  so  far  as  such 
extremely  rough,  irregular  ground  can  be 
guessed,  covers  some  five  or  six  acres. 
Here,  in  place  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
to  be  seen  all  round,  the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  white  and  yellow  incrustation  of 
silica  and  sulphur  in  great  mounds,  a 
peculiar  hot,  steamy,  sulphurous  smell 
greets  one's  approach,  and  clouds  of 
white  steam  and  bluish  vapor  hang  round 
at  various  points.  The  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  caldeira  is  the  amazing 
number  of  different  phenomena  comprised 
within  the  same  small  space.  There  are 
boiling  springs,  mud  springs,  sulphur 
springs,  hot  and  cold  iron  springs,  aerated, 
acid  and  ice  cold  springs,  all  within  a  few 
yards  and  each  one  constant  and  inde- 
pendent. Here  on  our  right,  with  a  wall 
round  it,  is  the  Caldeira  Murada,  a 
furious  boiling  spring  blowing  jets  of 
steam  and  water  into  the  air.  From  it 
the  public  baths  are  supplied  with  their 
hot  sulphur  water,  a  set  of  baths  which, 
if  they  were  on  the  Continent,  would,  as 
I  have  heretofore  observed,  have  a  world- 
wide fame. 

A  little  farther  on  we  stand  by  the 
Pedro  Botelho,  a  rocky  pool  of  clear 
boiling  water,  with  violent  jets  constantly 
bursting  up  through  it.  Then  we  follow 
a  path  for  a  few  yards  by  a  low  wall,  and 
suddenly  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  kind  of 
funnel  some  twenty  feet  deep,  lined  with 
blue  mud,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
ascend  strange  subterranean  noises  with 
constant  jets  of  muddy  water.  This  is 
the  Caldeira  de  Polmo  (mud  volcano) 
or  Boca  do  Inferno  (mouth  of  hell).  It 
is  difficult  of  access  from  above  and  rid- 
ing the  tricycle  round  by  a  steep  path 
I  got  down  upon  the  Caldeira  dos  Vimes, 
a  tract  of  ground  where,  although  you 
can  walk  over  it,  the  whole  surface 
seethes  and  bubbles  like  a  huge  frying  pan. 
Skirting  this  carefully,  an  extremely  steep 
bit  of  path  had  to  be  ascended  ;  but  with 
a  hand  from  a  companion  the  machine 
was  hoisted  upward,  and  in  the  midst  of 
thunderous  gulpings  and  gurglings  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  stood  as  close 
to  the  edge  of  this  veritable  "  Inferno  " 
as  it  is  possible  to  approach.  The  steam 
jets  swirled  around  us  and  the  boiling 
liquid  mud  spurted  at  us  viciously,  as  I 
restrained  the  "Marlboro'  Club  "  from  its 


evident  inclination  to  take  a  header  into 
the  awful  crevice.  This  mud  is  said  to 
have  precious  virtues  in  rheumatism  and 
gout.  A  lad  crept  cautiously  round  the 
edge  while  we  watched,  and  collected  a 
handful  of  it  in  a  huge  yam  leaf,  which 
he  bore  off  in  triumph  to  concoct  some 
invalid's  bath.  This  gave  rise  to  sundry 
jokes  respecting  the  future  immunity  of 
the  tricycle  from  rheumatic  affections, 
after  its  strange  baptism,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Machinists'  Company  to 
submit  all  their  productions  to  a  like 
treatment.  Time  fails  me  to  describe 
the  endless  features  of  interest  in  this 
vale  of  wonders.  But  to  appreciate  its 
romance  and  mystery  to  the  full  one 
must  visit  the  Caldeira  on  one  of  these 
brilliant  and  breathless  summer  nights 
when  the  moon  looks  down  over  the 
black  mountain  walls  upon  a  scene  the 
very  emblem  of  rural  tranquillity  and 
beauty.  Supreme  quiet  reigns,  yet  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley  there  hovers  per- 
petually a  strange  massive  white  cloud, 
changing  slovv'ly  from  one  grotesque  form 
to  another,  yet  never  departing.  The 
faint,  unearthly  odor  of  sulphur  fumes 
meets  one's  nostrils  now  and  again  on 
drawing  near  it,  and  one  realizes  that  be- 
neath the  fairest  of  earth's  gardens  the 
demon  of  the  earthquake  is  still  stirring 
in  his  uneasy  sleep. 

ROUND    AND    ABOUT    FURNAS. 

The  double  valley  of  the  Furnas  forms 
two  adjoining  craters,  the  upper  one  con- 
taining the  extremely  lovely  lake.  On  a 
wooded  height  above  this  is  "  Grena,"  the 
little  paradise  in  which  resides  Mr.  George 
Hayes,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  two 
of  the  most  charming  days  spent  in  this 
neighborhood.  Piloted  by  him  I  ascended 
the  Pico  de  Ferro,  a  huge  brow  of  rock 
overhanging  the  lake,  and  also  explored 
a  wild  ravine,  whose  unique  features  of 
geological  interest  were  such  as  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  some  hours  in  taking 
special  notes.  While  on  this  topic  I  may 
mention  that  the  name  of  the  Furnas  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "  furnaces,"  as  the 
reader  might  reasonably  suppose. 

Furna  is  a  "  cave,"  and  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  some  two  or  three  insignifi- 
cant caverns  in  the  hillside  near  the  vil- 
lage church,  the  only  interest  of  which  is 
that  they  were  the  reputed  habitation  of 
the  hermits  who  first  settled  themselves 
in  the  valley  and  occupied  these  caves 
until  the    eruption    of  the   Lagoa   Secca, 
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or  "Dry  Lake,"  in  the  year  1630,  hustled 
them  out  of  it. 

I  cannot  recall  the  infinitely  varied  and 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  Furnas 
without  some  mention  of  the  wonderful 
"  Gruta  do  Echo,"  or  Echo  Chasm  —  a 
gigantic  cleft  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south,  a  thousand  feet  deep,  and  renowned 
for  an  echo  which  is  probably  not  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have 
heard   a  whole   sentence   or  line  of  verse 


of  six  or  eight  words  returned  from  the 
depths  of  this  vast  ravine  with  such  per- 
fect distinctness  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  resist  the  belief  that  someone  is  re- 
peating it  after  you. 

Dealing  as  I  am  with  the  records  of 
a  cycling  tour,  I  can  hardly  trespass  on 
space  so  far  as  to  dilate  upon  those  de- 
lightful excursions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Furnas  where  the  wheel  ventures 
not.     In  some  other  quarter  must  be  sung 
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the  praises  of  the  exquisite  vale  of 
Ribeira  Quente  —  the  "  Warm  River" — 
which  receives  all  the  outflow  of  the  hot 
springs,  the  wild  secluded  villages  of  the 
"  Nord  Este  "  and  the  mighty  Pico  de 
Vara,  the  highest  summit  in  St.  Michael. 
All  these  it  was  my  lot  to  explore,  and  I 
trust  may  be  so  again.  But  meanwhile  I 
revert  to  the  quieter  scenes  of  the  Furnas 
lake.  On  its  margin  another  set  of  calde- 
iras  claims  attention,  and  even  beneath  its 
waters  they  seethe  and  bubble.     Neverthe- 


less it  swarms  with  goldfish  and  frogs^. 
and  after  sundown  the  united  chorus  of 
these  latter  lively  musicians  seemed  to 
afford  a  sort  of  rhythmic  accompaniment 
to  the  pedaling  of  the  cyclist. 

The  Furnas  valley  holds  the  tourist 
back  with  an  irresistible  charm  and  it  was 
with  regretful  unwillingness  that  I  pur- 
sued the  road  skirting  the  lake  westward, 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  might  never 
again  fall  to  my  lot  to  revisit  these  beau- 
tiful and  secluded  spots. 


EVOLUTION    IN    YACHT    BUILDING. 


BY    M.    ROOSEVELT    SCHUYLER. 


EVOLUTION  in  yacht  building  is  not 
like  evolution  in  general.  Ordi- 
narily evolution  is  subject  only  to 
natural  'law.  But  yacht  building 
has  been,  unhappily,  subject  to  the  laws, 
failures  and  whims  of  those  aggregations 
of  learning  and  human  error  known  as  re- 
gatta and  sailing  committees.  If  it  were 
true  that  each  club  or  committee  had 
started  with  even  all  the  knowledge  of 
its  predecessors,  conditions  might  be  more 
equal  ;  but  as  things  are,  evolution  in  yacht 
building,  alas,  remains  sui generis.  There 
has  been,  undoubtedly,  improvement  since 
the  days  of  the  Dutch  "yot."  But  the 
progress  has  had  many  setbacks  and  has 
not  been  a  continuous  advance.  The  arbi- 
trary rule  of  measurement  in  existence  at 
each  given  time  has  exerted  a  direct  in- 
fluence  on  the   type  of  vessel    produced 


during  its  continuance.  Committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
rules  of  measurement  are  not  infallible  ; 
jealousies,  prejudices  and  sometimes  even 
mistaken  ideas  of  patriotism  have  inter- 
fered with  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which 
would  have  advanced  with  continuity  the 
progress  of  the  "  yacht."  Indeed,  at 
times,  rules  of  measurement  have  been 
adopted  under  which  the  advance  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  backward. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  defects  in  the 
type  produced  by  a  given  rule  have  not, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  one  rule  has 
succeeded  another,  been  allowed  to  fully 
develop,  so  that  they  might  thereafter  be 
avoided.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation of  England  has  determined  that 
its  last  adopted  rule  of  measurement  and 
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classification  shall  remain  in  force  for  sev- 
en years  from  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
that  it  may  be  given  a  thorough  trial  and 
its  merits  or  defects  be  fully  developed. 
Where  the  method  of  measurement  changes 
almost  from  year  to  year,  and  where  a 
change  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  not, 
it  follows  that  not  as  many  will  tempt 
fortune  and  build  according  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  rule  (lest  new  legislation  throw 
their  type  of  boat  into  the  shade,  at  least 
as  racers)  as  where  they  have  received 
assurances  that  the  rule  shall  remain  un- 
changed for  a  period  of  years.  There- 
fore, opportunities  for  correction  of  view 
by  actual  experience  become  lessened,  ex- 
amples being  the  fewer,  and  progress  is 
deterred. 

Any  rule  of  measurement,  particularly 
where  racing  is  encouraged,  adhered  to  by 
a  yacht  club  which  from  its  size  or  rep- 
utation exerts  any  considerable  influence 
will  in  time  produce  some  particular  de- 
sign of  "yacht." 

Comparatively  few,  even  of  those  nom- 
inally interested  in  boats,  understand  the 
now  existent  rule  of  measurement ;  still 
fewer  appreciate  the  influence  which  it  has 
upon  design.  The  present  rule  has  a 
great  advantage  in  that  it  has  been  quite 
generally  accepted  by  existing  clubs.  In 
consequence  its  influence  will  the  sooner 
become  apparent,  whether  for  better  or 
worse.  Sail  area  and  length  on  the  water 
line  are  the  factors  in  the  existing  rule, 
and,  briefly,  the  rule  is  to  add  the  square 
root  of  the  sail  area  to  the  length  and  di- 
vide the  sum  by  two,  the  result  being  the 
"  racing  length  "  or  measurement.  The 
formula  is  expressed  as 

/  s.  a.  +  1.  w.  1. 
2 

The  methods  of  obtaining  sail  area  in 
use,    however,  are    only    approximations. 


to  take  the  case  of  single -masted  vessels 
as  an  illustration,  for  then  it  consists  in 
finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  is  measured  practically  from  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  end  of  the 
boom,  with  certain  additions  (generally 
a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  gaff)  to 
allow  for  the  extra  sail  area  over  an 
actual  triangle,  while  the  altitude  of  the 
triangle  is  measured  from  the  topmast 
head  to  the  saddle  or  goose  neck.  The 
reason  for  the  use  of  this  triangle  is  con- 
venience and  the  statement  of  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  spars  neither  shrink  nor 
stretch.  It  is  a  bad  reason,  however,  and 
sooner  or  later  will  produce  bad  results. 
If  sail  area  is  accepted  as  a  factor  in 
'•  measurement,"  it  should  be  measured, 
not  approximated.  This  method,  too, 
gives  the  same  value  per  square  foot  to 
topsail  and  jib-topsail  area  that  it  does  to 
mainsail  area,  which  is  not  scientifically 
the  fact.  But  where  the  bad  effects  will 
first  be  noticeable  will  be  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  topmasts  and  the  lengthening  of 
lower  masts.  Actual  measurement  of  lower 
sails,  with  an  allowance  of  a  fixed  ratio 
of  mainsail  area  for  topsail,  would  prevent 
the  impending  backward  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rig  of  the  old-fashioned 
sloop,  a  thing  of  the  past  now,  almost  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  the  great  auk,  or 
Noah's  ark. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  measure- 
ment's twin  sister,"  classification,"  we  find 
that,  while  measurement,  as  the  term  im- 
plies, means  a  method  of  determining 
relative  size  in  yachts,  and  is  in  itself 
more  important  than  classification,  the 
latter  exerts  very  considerable  influence 
in  determining  shape.  While  the  majority 
of  clubs  in  America  to-day  use  the  rule 
of  measurement  described,  /.  e.,  class  the 
boats  together  for  racing  purposes  simply, 
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they  classify  on  load  water  line  length, 
which  manifestly  is  an  inconsistency. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  as  though 
any  rule  sufficiently  good  for  measure- 
ment must  be  good  enough  for  classifi- 
cation, and  further  inquiries  but  confirm 
this  view.  The  designer  under  existing 
circumstances  (a  L.  W.  L.  classification) 
has  but  one  thing  he  can  do  :  build  up 
to  the  limit  of  length  permitted  in  each 
class,  and  then  exercise  all  his  ingenuity 
to  discover  over  what  form  of  hull  he  can 
spread  the  greatest  number  of  square  feet 
of  sail,  having  always  regard  to  the  fact 
that  he  must  pay  for  his  increased  sail 
area  by  allowing  time  to  boats  with  less 
sail  spread,  and  bearing  always  in  mind 
that  that  expressive,  but,  for  purposes  of 
definition,  elusive  fact  and  phrase,  "  limit 
of  effective  use  of  power,"  lurks  in  the 
background.  "  What  shape  will  enable 
him  to  carry  the  greatest  amount  of  sail 
for  which  he  thinks  he  can  pay  in  the  al- 
lowances "  is  his  problem. 

Necessarily  this  will  produce  a  yacht 
which,  though  probably  fast,  is  open  to  a 
serious  objection  —  expense.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  original  cost  for  a  boat  of 
the  given  length  there  will  be  the  in- 
creased expense  of  running  her,  for  it  is 
not  the  boat  which  is  handled,  but  the 
sails,  and  large  sails  necessitate  a  larger 
crew,  a  proportionately  larger  pay  roll, 
and  all  the  additional  expense  in  the  gal- 
ley and  the  slop  shop. 

The  type  of  boats  produced  in  this 
country  at  the  present  date,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  existing  rule  of  measure- 
ment, is  a  great  advance  over  our  yachts 
of  a  few  years  back,  for  the  designer, 
hampered  in  his  length  and  compelled  to 
use  large  driving  power,  gives  his  yacht, 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  carry  her  sail, 
in  most  cases  great  depth,  and  conse- 
quently low  centre  of  gravity  of  bal- 
last, thus  rendering  it  "  uncapsizable." 
But  would  it  not  be  a  step  in  advance  if 
the  method  of  classification  should  per- 
mit him  to  use  that  admittedly  most  valu- 
able of  all  dimensions  for  speed — length 
— without  restriction  ?  If  with  somewhat 
smaller  sails  (resulting  in  economy  of 
operation)  he  could  then  make  an  ad- 
vance in  model  and  obtain  equal  speed,  it 
would  be  acknowledged  that  there  had 
been  a  marked  gain  in  designing. 

Classification  by  "  sailing  length " 
would  give  the  opportunity.  With  the 
most  important  dimension  handicapped 
designers  have  produced  the  now  existent 


type  of  forty  footers,  viz.,  all  the  length 
allowed  by  law,  and  all  the  sail  they  know 
how  to  carry.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  forty-foot  class  as  it  exists  to-day  to 
appreciate  how  accurate  is  this  statement. 
With  one  end  in  view  the  designers  are 
compelled  to  work  large  sails  not  perfec- 
tion in  model.  It  is  a  development  of 
muscle,  so  to  speak,  not  science,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  the  forty  footer  Minerva, 
being  a  smaller  boat  and  with  less  sail, 
repeatedly  defeated  the  other  "  forties," 
more  powerful  though  they  be  ;  but,  as  her 
designer  (Wm.  Fife,  Jr.,  of  Fairlie,)  has 
shown  in  Jessica,  five  feet  more  of  water- 
line  length,  more  accommodation,  practi- 
cally the  same  sail  area  and  practically 
the  same  running  expense  can  be  put  into 
a  boat  which  must  necessarily,  from  its 
possessing  12^  per  cent,  more  of  the  great 
speed  factor  —  length  —  be  her  superior, 
and,  under  a  classification  by  racing 
length,  is  her  competitor  in  those  clubs 
which  have  seen  the  merits  of  and  adopted 
this  classification.  If  honor  is  to  be  as- 
cribed where  honor  is  due,  then  the  ear- 
nest efforts  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club 
of  New  York,  in  recognizing  and  advo- 
cating the  importance  of  the  rule,  may 
be  expected  to  receive  recognition,  even 
though  tardy,  when  the  rule  shall  become 
of  universal  adoption. 

That  such  universal  adoption  is  no 
baseless  prediction  seems  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  special  committees  in  other 
yacht  clubs  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  investigated  and  reported  favorably 
upon  this  measure,  and  though  those 
clubs  have  not  as  yet  officially  adopted  it 
the  indications  are  that  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  time. 

It  may  be  a  fad  attributable  to  per- 
sonal beliefs  or  predilections,  but  many 
think  the  only  ultimate  and  proper  meth- 
od will  be  found  to  be  not  only  to  meas- 
ure the  actual  sails  but  to  measure  the 
sails  only,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  sizes  of  boats  for  racing.  All 
rules  of  measurement  have  weak  points 
which  can  be  cheated.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  cheat  actual  sail  area.  Measur- 
ing the  absolute  area  of  sail — gauging 
the  power  of  a  yacht — imposes  no  restric- 
tion on  the  ideas  of  a  naval  architect, 
and  there  is  no  incidental  advantage 
offered  by  such  a  rule  to  the  making  of 
vessels  unsafe  through  undue  lightness  of 
construction,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
thereby    to     employ    additional    ballast. 
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The  only  temptation  to  undue  lightness 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  extra  ballast 
would  be  to  allow  increased  sail,  but  as 
under  such  a  system  of  measurement  this 
increase  would  have  to  be  largely  paid 
for  in  allowing  time  to  more  conservative 
competitors,  the  temptation  would  disap- 
pear. 

The  man  who  can  design  a  larger  boat 
with  the  same  amount  of  motive  power 
which  another  man  must  use  in  a  smaller 
boat  to  obtain  the  same  speed  has  evi- 
denced the  greater  skill.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea.  Mr.  Marett  (the  great  Eng- 
glish  authority  of  his  time)  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise on  Yacht  Building,"  published  more 
than  twenty-five  years  since,  said:  "The 
fact  is  that  the  only  correct  measure  of  a 
yacht  for  racing  purposes  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  sails.  Its  greater  simplicity 
and  practicability  are  only  secondary  rec- 
ommendations to  the  evident  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  its  adoption.    No  valid 

(Completed 


objection,  except  that  of  novelty,  has  ever 
been  raised  against  it,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  are  to  be  expected  from  this 
method  of  measurement  applied  to  racing 
craft." 

Many  yachtsmen  and  some  designers 
oppose  this  system  of  measurement,  fear- 
ing it  might  produce  a  canoe  shape  of 
vessel — something  which  will  go  extreme- 
ly fast  with  small  motive  power  off  the 
wind,  but  would  not  possess  the  desirable 
elements  of  safety  and  comfort.  These 
ideas  are  possibly  either  the  result  of,  or 
are  influenced  by,  our  local  waters  (New 
York  harbor),  which  on  a  majority  of 
days  gives,  from  its  surroundings,  its 
shoals  and  its  prevalent  winds,  much  more 
reaching  and  running  than  windward 
work.  But  a  rule  of  measurement  is  to 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  principle  involved,  and  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  influenced  by  any  geographi- 
cal or  local  conditions. 

in  next  issue.) 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  This  Extinct  Custom — A  Game  Resem- 
bling Baseball  a  Thousand  Years  Ago. 

by  robert  t.  walsh. 
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F  all  the  quaint 
old  Irish  cus- 
toms those  at- 
taching to  the 
"  old  fair  "  are 
my  pleasantest 
memories.     There  you 
had   the.  "  trick-o'-the- 
loop  "  man  and  the  "  on 
the   mud    again "    and 
"  up  wid  the  ware,  Mag- 
gie "'  games  and  hosts 
of  others ;    and  there, 
too,  were  the  dancing 
and  drinking  tents,  and 
the  hurlers  and  the 
boys  and  girls — "the 
pick  o'  the  parish.''    It  used  to  be  one  long 
day  and  evening  of  hilariously  good  -  hu- 
mored fun. 

Of  course  there  used  to  be  some  little 
unpleasantness  now  and  then,  if  the  hurl- 
ers of  Ballinspittle  beat  those  of  Inno- 
shannon,  etc.,  etc.  But  such  petty  blood- 
creating  episodes  were  a  necessity.  For, 
apart  from  the  friendly  (?)  bouts  that 
might  take  place  in  connection  with  some 
match-making  quarrel,  the  excitement  of 
the  inter  -  parish  war  at  the  finish  of  a 
hurling  match  was  "  only  as  it  should  be," 
and  to  the  onlookers  it  was  highly  interest- 
ing. 

But  the  days  are  gone  when  Tom  and 
Patrick  and  Nick  met  their  girls  at  an 
"old  fair"  and  danced  a  contest  for 
their  hands.  (The  hearts  had  long  since 
been  won  at  some  wake  or  christening.) 
The  mission  of  the  "  on-the-mud-again  " 
man  and  the  "  thimble  rigger"  is  now  too 
mercurial  in  its  "lay"  to  give  those  gen- 
tlemen a  sufficient  amount  of  honest  busi- 
ness to  flourish  either  increasingly  or  pros- 
perously, and  only  at  the  country  races 
and  open  coursing  meetings  can  one  now 
be  found. 

A  strange  thing  about  this  "  fair  "  was 
that  it  was  not  a  fair.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing place  after  the  harvest  time  for  the 
young  and  the  old — a  kind  of  thanksgiv- 
ing of  the  older  kind  where  jollity  and 
innocent  amusements  preceded  the  prayer- 
ful method  of  to-day. 


But  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  It  was  called 
a  fair,  and  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  fair  field  you  could  see  a  few  miser- 
able specimens  of  the  hog  or  sheep  tribe, 
tended  by  quite  as  miserable-looking  hu- 
man beings.  "  They  are  laborers,"  and 
needy  ones,  and  often  at  these  old  gather- 
ings they  received  "  an  income  "  for  a  few 
animals  not  worth  their  numerical  value 
in  sovereigns.  It  is  a  god-like  manner  of 
thanksgiving  is  this.  For  after  reaping  in 
a  rich  harvest  the  farmer  bethinks  him  of 
the  poor,  without  seeming  charity  ;  for 
this  every  Irish  peasant  and  laborer  ab- 
hors "  so  long  as  they  have  a  spade  to  dig 
with." 

And  yet,  without  permission,  I  repeat  it 
was  a  fair — a  fair  of  the  prettiest  girls  and 
splendidest  men  under  the  skies.  Here 
came  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  girls 
and  "gossoons,"  on  match  making  intent. 
The  maidens  assembled  on  their  "  fair 
fields,"  fathers  and  mothers,  boys  and 
girls,  certainly  on  marriage  intent,  but 
with  the  determination  to  allow  the  young 
folks  to  decide  for  themselves  from 
among  the  dancers  or  hurlers  or  the  run- 
ners or  singers  who  was  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  or  her  life. 

But  to  the  fair.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the 
last  one  I  was  present  at.  It  was  at 
Camphill,  near  the  old  town  which  Julian 
Hawthorne  (who  lived  there)  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "  ancient  Spanish  city  of  Kin- 
sale."  The  "powers  that  be "  stopped 
the  holding  of  the  "old  fair  "  long  before 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  visit,  or  probably  he 
would  have  woven  a  description  of  it  into 
his  admirable  story. 

It  was  in  1876  that  the  last  one  was 
held.  I  was  neither  old  nor  was  I  a  child 
then,  so  that  my  recollection  of  it  is  fairly 
good. 

I  remember  well  when  after  breakfast 
we  mounted  a  dog  cart  en  route  for  the 
"  fair  field  "  and  swung  through  the  town. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  farmers, 
their  wives,  daughters  and  sons  —  all 
"  decked  out  in  their  best."  Nor  was  this 
all.  This  "  ancient  Spanish  city  "  boasts 
of  possessing  the  largest  mackerel  fishery 
in  the  world  (and  this  is  true   of  it),  and 
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the  dark -eyed,  dark  -  haired  fisher  girls 
and  boys  mingled  with  the  country  peo- 
ple as  they  passed  through  the  quaint,  old 
winding  streets  on  their  way,  too,  to  the 
"  fair  field." 

Along  the  mile  of  road  that  led  to  the 
place  was  one  kaleidoscope  of  color,  from 
the  bright  reds  and  blues  and  blacks  of 
the  fishing  fraternity's  dresses  to  the 
sombre  friezes  and  broadcloths  of  the 
farmers  and  their  dress  -  proud  spouses. 
And  the  children — God  bless  them  ! — all 
in  rainbow  shades  and  making  the  air 
ring  with  their  demands  for  "faireens." 
Wasn't  it  Dickens,  or  who  was  it  who 
said  something  like  this  :  "  Is  it  not  a 
pleasant  thing  that  those  who  came  so 
lately  from  God  should  love  us?"  Who- 
ever said  it  it  is  true,  but  those  children 
loved  us  because  of  the  bright  sixpenny- 
piece  "faireens"  we  gave  them,  yet  we 
were  pleased  with  their  expressions  of  af- 
fection and  gratitude. 

But  now  we  have  passed  Camphill  and 
are  at  the  fair  field.  We  have  paid  the 
toll,  handed  over  our  vehicle  to  our  man 
and  are  in  the  crowd.  Talk  of  a  modern 
amusement  meeting  of  any  kind  in  com- 
parison with  the  quaintly-picturesque  fun 
and  innocence  of  this  !  In  pure  American 
phraseology,  "  it  isn't  in  it." 

The  moment  you  got  inside  the  field 
gate  you  were  simply  lost  in  a  whirl 
of  unceremonious,  good-humored,  pictu- 
resque fun.  Here  there  was  a  match- 
making party,  with  their  "  Wisha  now, 
Mary,  achree,  isn't  he  a  fine  boy,  and  he 
has  thirteen  cows,"  etc.  ;  and  you  saw 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  pretty  Irish  girl 
flush  crimson  with  anger  or  pleasure  as 
the  proposal  affected  her.  Even  beside 
this  serious  group  might  be  an  "  on-the- 
mud- again"  man,  with  his  unique  gaming 
utensils.  Gingerbread  and  brandyball 
and  sugar -stick  booths  formed  a  nearer 
background  from  the  drinking  and  danc- 
ing tents  farther  on,  and  the  tumblers 
and  fortune  tellers  enlivened  the  man  and 
woman  and  child  crowded  corner  by  their 
fantastic  antics. 

Yes,  our  first  glimpse  of  that  "old 
fair "  was  a  radical  change  from  the 
formal  dances  and  dinners  and  balls  — 
masque  or  otherwise — of  society.  Here 
were  nature's  own  people,  and  they  be- 
haved naturally. 

Farther  on  we  engaged  in  a  game  of 
this  mysterious  "  on  -  the  -  mud  "  game. 
The  proprietor  had  for  paraphernalia,  in 
all,  a  piece  of  wood  something  after  the 


shape  of  the  Eiffel  tower,  but  not  quite  so 
high.  It  measured  about  five  inches  in 
height  and  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  top  and  one  inch  at 
the  bottom.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  a 
lump  of  soft  yellow  clay  or  mud,  and  a 
thin  iron  bar  about  four  inches  long.  The 
method  of  playing  is  this  :  The  Eiffel 
tower  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  the  mud — 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter — 
on  top  of  this  is  balanced  the  coin  you 
bet,  and  you  stand  back  about  six  feet 
with  the  iron  bar  in  your  hand.  You 
throw  this  miniature  crowbar  horizon- 
tally at  the  tower,  and  should  you  hit  it 
and  the  coin  fall  off  the  disk  of  mud  you 
win  the  equivalent  of  your  bet.  But  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  achieve  this  per- 
fection in  the  game  of  "  on  the  mud 
again,"  and  the  proprietor's  eternal  enun- 
ciation of  this  sentence  is  proof  that  few 
people  can  knock  their  coins  off  of  it,  and 
consequently  Monsieur  "  On  The  Mud  " 
pockets  them. 

And  so  on  through  the  "  up  wid  the 
ware,  Maggie,"  and  "  trick-o'-the-loop  " 
and  other  old-fashioned  games  we  wan- 
dered until  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
centre  of  a  noisy  crowd.  What  it  meant 
we  could  not  understand.  Right  in  front 
was  a  huge  sign  entitled  "  The  Rakes  of 
Mallow,"  and  behind  and  underneath  it 
was  a  tent.  And,  surely,  to  us  it  seemed 
that  all  the  rakes  at  the  fair  had  congre- 
gated beneath  the  sign.  But  we  in- 
quired what  the  commotion  was  for,  and 
we  were  rewarded  by  learning  that  "  a 
boy  from  Balgooly  wants  to  marry  Nora 
Ryan,  but  Tim  Donoghue  has  bespoke 
her,  and  they're  goin'  to  try  it  out  on  the 
flure  inside." 

Of  course  we  went  "  inside,"  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  pancake  -  making  crush 
on  every  side  we  got  close  to  the  "  flure  " 
(a  door  placed  on  the  ground  for  the 
dancers).  But  it  was  a  dance  —  jigs  and 
double  jigs  and  reel  and  planxties 
"galore."  And  the  movements  were  so 
graceful,  it  is  no  wonder  the  old  poet 
said  :  "  Bad  luck  to  thim  forrin  invin- 
tions.  The  ould  Irish  jig  is  the  dance." 
And  amid  huzzas  and  jorums  of  porter 
and  whiskey  it  was  declared  that  Tim 
Donoghue  was  the  best  dancer. 

There  was  no  fight,  though  one  often 
did  occur  on  such  occasions  ;  but  the  Bal- 
gooly boy  was  to  "  try  a  race  "  with  Tim 
in  the  evening,  and  although  he  had  lost 
the  girl  and  owned  nine  cows  he  would 
then   orive  them   all    to  "bate   the    oma- 
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dhaun."  But  it  wasn't  fated  so.  Tim  and 
Nora  were  as  tliough  tiiey  iiad  been  pub- 
licly plighted  after  the  race ;  and,  to- 
gether, they  watched  the  hurlers  toss  the 
ball,  unmolested  and  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  safety  for  each  other. 

And  the  hurlers  played  a  game  of  games. 
Ballinspittle  was  three  goals  ahead  in  the 
first  half,  and  the  Courcies  country  people 
were  jubilant.  But  the  turn  came,  and 
the  Innoshannon  and  Shipool  contingent 
"put  their  first  foot  foremost."  After  a 
terrific  tussle,  during  which  noses  and 
faces  and  chests  and  shins  peeled  off  their 
bark,  and  colored  the  players  for  the  honor 
of  their  country  sides,  the  umpire — almost 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  —  declared  "  time 
up,  and  the  game  a  draw."  Pandemo- 
nium reigned  a  while.  But  finally,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  "Rakes  of  Mal- 
low," and  not  having  the  historical  beech 
tree  to  fulfill  Virgil's  line,  the  combatants 
made  merry  over  the  fact  that  "  one  was 
as  good  a  man,  or  better,  than  the  other." 

And  in  this  way  do  all  hurling  matches 
—  those  which  are  inter  -  parish  —  take 
place,  determination  to  win  at  the  cost 
of  much  exercise  of  brawn  and  loss  of 
strength  being  first  factors,  and  jollity 
and  good-humored  acceptance  of  defeat 
or  victory  being  the  second.  The  battles 
are  fought  with  a  peculiar  earnestness — 
the  honor  of  the  parish  depends  on  it ; 
but  the  simplicity  of  character  of  the 
players  always  prevents  bad  feeling,  and 
losers  and  victors  alike  celebrate  the  re- 
sult good  humoredly. 

Hurling  matches  were  centuries  back 
sports  of  the  Celt.  Some  of  the  most 
charming  poems  of  Ossian  are  connect- 
ed with  the  festivals  of  games,  and  all 
through  the  writings  of  ancient  Irish  sav- 
ants mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
runners  and  boxers  and  hurlers  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

And  despite  the  attempt  to  crush  out 
the  manhood  of  Ireland  by  forbidding 
their  use  of  weapons,  the  common  people 
established  the  "old  fair,"  the  last  of 
which  died  out  in  1876.  Then  for  a  time 
the  game  of  hurling  died  out,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association,  during  the  present 
decade,  that  it  began  to  revive. 

Now  branches  of  that  association  exist 
in  nearly  every  parish  in  Ireland,  and  on 
Sundays  it  is  not  iniusual  to  find  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people  watching  an  ex- 
citing game  with  all  the  pleasure  that  did 
their  forefathers  and  mothers  watch  the 


contests  at  the  annual  festivals  or  at  the 
old  fairs. 

Here  in  America  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Society  has  established  many  branches. 
I  believe  there  are  in  all  forty-nine  hurl- 
ing clubs  in  the  United  States.  And  it 
is  pleasant  now  and  then  to  climb  the 
heights  of  Hoboken  and  watch  the  young 
Irish-Americans  emulating  the  Fioinea  of 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  in  their  wield- 
ing of  the  hurley. 

There  was  another  game  played  at  the 
olden  festivals  and  fairs  of  Ireland  that 
reminds  me  curiously  of  baseball.  It  is 
called  "  trap,"  and  as  it  so  closely  re- 
sembles America's  national  game  and  was 
practiced  in  Ireland  more  than  one  thou- 
sand years  ago,  I  shall  describe  it  here. 
The  last  game  I  saw  played  was  at  a 
place  close  to  Ventry  harbor,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  was  during  an  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  17th  of  March. 
In  a  great  field  were  thousands  of  the 
peasantry  and  people  from  Dingle,  and 
even  from  Killarney  and  Listowel  and 
Limerick.  At  a  signal  the  entire  con- 
course moved  toward  the  hill  where  I 
was  standing  with  a  friend,  and  there 
remained  on  the  battlefield  only  fifty 
men.  These  were  the  players,  and  this 
is  how  the  game  was  played : 

A  captain  for  each  side  being  selected, 
the  forty-eight  players  stand  in  a  row,  and 
from  them  the  captains  alternately  call 
each  twenty-four  men.  Then  they  toss 
for  innings  and  the  game  begins.  It  is 
played  with  a  hurley  and  a  ball  of  horse- 
hair and  leather  formed  like  a  double 
cone  o  .  This  is  placed  on  the  ground 
near  to  a  hole,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  the  baseball  home  plate  ;  under  it  is  a 
spoon-shaped  piece  of  wood  called  a  kip- 
peen.  This  the  batsman  strikes  and  the 
ball  rises  in  the  air,  when  he  hits  at  it. 
Should  he  miss  three  strokes  he  is  out. 
If  he  fails  to  drive  it  forty  hurley  lengths 
(about  ninety  feet)  he  also  loses  his  in- 
nings. And  he  scores  nothing  unless  the 
ball  is  driven  at  least  the  distance  of  fifty 
hurley  lengths. 

Behind  the  batsman  is  the  captain  of 
the  opposing  team,  and  his  twenty-four 
men  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  on  the 
field,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  batsman. 
At  a  line  distant  from  the  hole  about 
twenty  hurley  lengths  are  stationed  two 
men  of  the  /;/  side,  and  their  duty  is  a 
strange  one.  When  the  ball  is  struck  the 
fielders  endeavor  to  catch  it  on  the  fly  or 
after  one  hop,  and    should  they  succeed 
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in  doing  this,  with  one  hand,  the  man  is 
out.  If  they  do  not  catch  it  they  throw 
it  toward  the  hole.  And  then  comes  the 
business  of  the  two  men  who  stand  on  this 
"twenty-hurley  line."  It  is  their  duty  to 
prevent  the  ball  getting  within  that  line 
and  they  are  permitted  to  strike  it  as  it  is 
thrown,  and  so  increase  the  score  of  their 
friend.  Should  they  miss  three  times, 
then  the  batsman  is  out,  as  though  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  made  the  false  hits. 

If  the  ball  is  thrown  behind  the  play- 
er the  opposing  captain  endeavors  to  so 
strike  it  that  it  goes  within  the  twenty- 
hurley  line,  in  which  event  also  the  bats- 
man relinquishes  his  hurley.  The  score 
is  counted  by  distance  only.  For  in- 
stance, nothing  counts  until  after  the  ball 
has  been  struck  fifty  hurleys'  lengths,  and 
after  that  each  length  counts  one,  the 
length  of  the  game  being  usually  five  hun- 
dred. Or  sometimes  it  is  decided  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  innings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  game  is  a  more 
scientific  one  than  baseball.  It  requires 
greater  skill  in  handling  the  bat  and  in- 
finitely  more    strength,  and    certes    the 


work  of  the  fielders  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  absolute  skill  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  throw  toward  the  hole.  Of 
course  it  is  not  precisely  similar  to  base- 
ball— for  instance,  there  is  no  pitcher — 
but  the  mode  is  not  so  very  dissimilar  that 
one  cannot  trace  a  close  resemblance. 

This  game  continues  to  be  played  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  ;  and  so  great  is  the 
interest  taken  in  it  in  the  parishes  where 
it  is  played  that  all  country  sides  turn 
out  to  watch  this  picturesque  test  of  the 
strength  and  skill  of  their  athletic  young 
friends.  In  the  days  of  the  old  fairs  this 
game  rivalled  hurling.  But  that  olden 
celebration  is  no  more.  "  An'  more's  the 
pity."  Of  course  the  pewter  pints  and 
glass  and  half-glass  measures  did  wonder- 
ful business  on  that  day.  Once  even,  at 
a  place  called  Ballinhassig,  there  was  a 
fatal  disturbance  at  an  "  old  fair."  But 
such  occurrences  are  not  frequent,  and 
it  brought  about  a  blending  together  of 
the  people,  and  a  good  will  between  the 
clans  and  parishes  that  nothing  since  then 
could  accomplish. 


BOB    WHITE. 

Not  for  the  world  would  I  harm  thee  now  ; 

Thy  children  need  thy  loving  care. 
I'll  wait  till  sunny  summer's  gone. 

When  flowers  are  withered  and  trees  are  bare  ; 

When  keen  and  crisp  is  the  autumn  air  ; 
Then  will  I  seek  thee.  Bob  ! 

I'll  seek  thee  in  the  stubble  field 
Where  ripens  now  the  golden  grain, 

And  whence  thy  ceaseless  love  calls  come, 
My  faithful  setter  will  thy  covert  gain 
And  flush  thee.     Upon  thee  then  I'll  rain 

The  leaden  hail  ;  beware  then,  Bob  ! 

Slay  thee  now  ?     Ah,  me  !  Oh,  no  ; 

Orphan  thy  little  children  dear  ? 
Their  crouching,  trembling  forms  to  see  ; 

Their  feeble  cries  and  pleadings  hear  ; 

Their  calling  "  Father,  father,  are  you  near  ?" 
Would  break  my  heart.  Bob  ! 


I'll  wait  till  cool  October  comes 

When  slank  and  brake  are  seared  and  browned, 
And  strong  of  wing  are  thy  tender  brood  ; 

When  russet  leaves  have  strewn  the  ground, 

And  tuft  and  tussock  with  frost  are  crowned, 
Thou  mayst  expect  me.  Bob  ! 

Matt.  K.  Drake. 
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W'MERICA  is  the  home  of  all  nation- 
M\  alities  and  the  playground  of  all 
^^L  sports.  Unlike  all  other  great  na- 
'  tions,  where  the  people  belong  for 

the  most  part  to  some  particular  race, 
tribe  or  creed,  we  have  a  population  made 
up  of  the  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  With 
such  an  aggregation  for  a  population  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  all 
of  the  great  national  games  and  pastimes 
represented  here.  Wherever  you  find  a 
group  of  countrymen  from  some  foreign 
land  there  you  are  sure  to  find  men  and 
women  engaged  in  passing  their  leisure 
hours  in  the  games  of  their  native  land. 

In  this  vast  and  extensive  country, 
wherein  nearly  every  climate  is  known, 
the  weather  is  adapted  to  any  sport. 

With  the  national  games  of  all  na- 
tions to  select  from,  the  progressive  and 
ingenious  Americans  could  not  select  a 
sport  that  would  truly  represent  them, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  inventive  mind 
had  been  taxed  for  years  that  the  great 
national  game  of  baseball,  that  king  of 
all  sports,  was  created  and  adopted.  With 
a  national  game  that  can  be  played  but 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  with  an 
ever  increasing  sport  -  loving  public,  the 
desire,  or  rather  necessity,  of  a  national 
pastime  for  the  winter  months  has  be- 
come apparent.* 

With  the  close  of  the  baseball  season 
the  American  sporting  public,  excepting 
the  collegians  and  their  friends,  relapse 
into  a  state  of  lethargy  or  hibernate  in 
the  gymnasia,  thus  robbing  themselves 
of  the  golden  days  of  the  year.  To 
be  sure,  a  few  venture  forth  to  enjoy 
the  exhilarating  atmosphere,  and  witness 
the  lacrosse  and  curling  matches,  but  the 
majority  are  dead  to  the  world. 

The  climate  of  the  Eastern  States  ad- 
mits of  the  playing  of  Association  foot- 
ball until  the  heavy  snow  storms  of  De- 
cember cover  the  ground. 

The  storms  of  winter  clear  away  early 
enough  in  the  spring  to  admit  of  resum- 
ing play  by  March  i,  and  it  is  not  until 
"Old  Sol"  has  reached  his  northern  limit 

*  The  writer  forgets  that  indoor  baseball  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  as  a  winter  sport.— Ed.  Outing. 


in  June  that  football  players  are  driven 
from  the  field.  With  more  than  half  of 
the  months  in  the  year  available  for  play- 
ing, the  impetus  gained  by  the  game  of 
football  and  the  impression  it  has  made 
upon  the  American  public  have  secured 
it  the  highest  position  in  American  sports 
next  to  baseball,  and  ere  another  season 
has  passed  away  it  will  be  recognized  as 
the  national  game  for  winter  and  has 
every  prospect  of  even  ranking  above 
baseball  as  a  national  game,  the  only 
drawback  that  it  has  met  with  as  yet 
being  the  fact  that  it  is  not  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  but  a  child  by  adoption. 

Football  under  Association  rules  resem- 
bles its  older  brother,  Rugby,  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  it  is  widely  different  in  its  char- 
acteristics. The  game  is  a  derivation  from 
Rugby  with  a  stringent  modification.  It 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1863,  and, 
partly  in  derision  and  partly  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  two  games,  Association 
football  was  styled  the  "  dribbling  "  game. 
In  its  early  history  the  game  was  in  a 
very  crude  form,  and  was  generally  play- 
ed without  any  spectators,  and  in  rough- 
ness it  equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the 
Rugby  game.  The  residents  of  one  vil- 
lage would  be  matched  against  the  resi- 
dents of  another  village,  and  the  larger 
village  generally  won,  not,  however,  ow- 
ing to  superiority  in  play  as  much  as  to 
excessiveness  in  numbers. 

The  ball  would  be  placed  midway  be- 
tween the  villages  and  then  the  residents 
would  turn  out  en  viasse,  and  the  side 
that  kicked  the  ball  into  the  village  of  its 
opponents  won  the  game.  The  members 
of  the  winning  side  would  find  themselves 
oftentimes  miles  from  home. 

When  the  rules  that  now  govern  the 
game  were  finally  adopted  the  play  was 
brought  into  its  proper  sphere,  and  it 
commended  itself  to  the  public  in  a  very 
strong  manner. 

Like  all  other  sports  it  has  been 
changed  and  altered  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  and  circumstances  suggested, 
until  now  it  is  on  a  firm  basis,  with  good 
strong  rules  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
it  may  justly  be  termed  scientific  football, 
as  it  is  a  game  played  by  the  feet,  not  by 
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the  hands.  The  grounds  should  be  twice 
as  long  as  they  are  wide,  the  maximum 
length  being  200  yards,  width  100  yards, 
and  the  minimum  length  100  yards,  width 
50  yards.  The  goal  posts  are  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  end  lines  and  are  eight  yards 
apart,  with  a  crossbar  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  Each  corner  is  marked  by 
flag  posts  and  the  side  lines  are  desig- 
nated as  "touch  lines."  The  ball  used 
differs  from  the  Rugby  ball  only  in 
shape,  being  perfectly  round  instead  of 
oblong,  and  the  regulation  size  is  between 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  inches  in 
circumference. 

A  team  is  composed  of  eleven  players 
and  their  positions  are  designated  as  for- 
wards, half  backs,  full  backs  and  goal. 
The  ball  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
field  and  the  captain  winning  the  toss  has 
the  option  of  the  kick  off  or  choice  of 
goal.  With  all  things  equal  the  captain 
who  wins  the  toss  generally  elects  to  kick 
off.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
choice  of  goal,  unless  the  grounds  are  un- 
even, when  it  is  advantageous  to  play 
with  the  grade  rather  than  against  it,  or 
when  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing  down 
the  field,  which  is  a  great  obstacle  to  over- 
come if  obliged  to  kick  against,  as  well 
as  against  a  strong  eleven. 

The  position  of  forward  embraces  five 
players,  who  are  designated,  according  to 
their  positions  on  the  field,' as  right  and 
left  wings  and  centre.  These  men  are  the 
players  who  form  the  advance  guard  in 
the  attack.  One  man  plays  in  the  centre, 
with  two  men  on  either  side  and  slightly 
in  advance  of  him  The  position  of  cen- 
tre is  an  important  one  to  fill,  and  a  poor 
man  in  this  place  will  bring  defeat  upon 
an  otherwise  invincible  team.  He  must 
be  quick  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action. 
With  his  wings  playing  in  advance  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  opposing  team  he 
must  stand  cool  and  firm,  ever  ready  to 
direct  them  by  signal  to  a  weak  place  in 
their  opponents'  defense  or  the  proper 
time  to  pass  the  ball  to  the  opposite 
wing. 

While  directing  and  attending  to  the 
play  of  the  wings  he  must  stand  always 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  ball  on  a  pass 
from  either  side,  and  his  eye  must  com- 
municate quickly  with  his  brain  and  tell 
him  whether  the  ball  should  be  passed  to 
the  opposite  wing  and  the  attack  con- 
tinued or  allowed  to  go  down  the  field 
toward  his  own  goal  for  a  few  minutes 
in  order  to  rest  the  forwards.     He  must 


embrace  every  opportunity  to  kick  for 
goal  and  his  clear  judgment  should  de- 
cide Avhen  such  a  play  is  intended.  If  his 
forwards  have  carried  the  line  of  attack 
well  to  either  side,  thereby  drawing  the 
defense  line  of  their  opponents  away 
from  the  goal  mouth  through  strategy, 
and  the  ball  is  suddenly  returned  to  the 
centre,  he  must  be  ready  to  receive  it  and 
make  a  sure  kick  for  goal. 

Good  judgment,  clear  eyesight  and  a 
sure  kicker  are  essential  in  the  make  up 
of  this  all-important  player  who  guards 
the  centre.  The  wing  players  are  to  the 
Association  game  what  the  half  backs  are 
to  the  Rugby  game.  They  are  the  play- 
ers that  invade  the  territory  of  their  op- 
ponents. It  is  their  duty  to  keep  up  the 
attack  continuously.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  except  to  keep  the  ball  away  from 
their  opponents  by  passing  from  side  to 
side  or  back  to  the  centre. 

The  remainder  of  the  team  should  not 
interest  them  in  the  least,  as  they  have 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  their  own  work. 
They  are  to  play  the  ball  when  it  comes 
to  them,  and,  while  they  are  not  actively 
interested  in  the  play  at  other  points,  they 
must  have  a  line  of  defense  back  of  them 
in  which  they  can  place  their  confidence, 
for  nothing  makes  the  work  of  a  forward 
player  more  difficult  than  a  weak  defense. 
The  four  wing  players  must  be  capable 
of  juggling  or  dribbling  the  ball  with 
their  feet  in  order  to  keep  control  of  it 
when  in  close  quarters,  be  good  runners, 
sure  passers  and  kickers  and  cool  headed. 
It  is  in  this  position  that  individuality  of 
play  often  causes  a  rupture  in  a  team. 
Individual  playing  brings  applause  and 
praise  upon  the  player,  but  defeat  upon 
the  team. 

The  four  wing  players  must  lose  their 
identity  and  work  collectively  and  in  uni- 
son in  order  to  assure  victory  and  a  high 
standard  for  their  team.  When  a  for- 
ward commences  to  cater  to  the  grand 
stand  it  is  wise  and  eminently  prudent  to 
drop  him  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  defense  is  composed  of  six  players, 
or  a  majority  of  the  team.  The  forward 
line  in  the  defense  is  made  up  of  three 
players,  who  are  designated  as  half  backs. 
In  build  they  are  generally  slightly  heav- 
ier than  the  forwards,  as  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  so  fleet  of  foot.  They  ad- 
vance and  recede  above  and  below  the 
centre  of  the  field,  according  to  the  tide 
of  the  game,  governing  their  positions  by 
that  of  the  forwards. 
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When  two  teams  are  very  evenly 
matched  and  the  forwards  have  had  con- 
siderable work  it  is  no  unusual-  thing  for 
the  half  backs  to  take  the  place  of  the 
forwards  for  a  short  time  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  rest.  A  man  playing  in  the 
position  of  half  back  should  combine  all 
of  the  qualities  of  a  forward  player,  with 
a  little  extra  weight  and  good  blocking 
powers  as  well.  The  rear  line  of  the 
defense  is  made  up  of  two  full  backs. 
They  are  the  heavy  weights  of  the  eleven. 
Their  positions  are  directly  in  front  and 
a  little  to  the  side  of  the  goal.  If  their 
opponents  succeed  in  passing  the  ball  by 
the  forwards,  and  break  through  the  ad- 
vance line  of  the  defense,  then  is  the  time 
that  the  full  backs  show  their  powers. 

They  should  be  kickers  from  the  word 
go.  Their  only  play  is  to  stop  the  fierce 
onslaught,  secure  the  ball,  and  by  a 
long  kick  return  it  to  the  half  backs  or 
forwards.  With  two  good  full  backs  on 
the  field  the  forwards  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  keep  them  well  fed,  and 
this  fact  alone  gives  the  entire  team  con- 
fidence. When  the  opponents  have  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  drawbridge,  have 
broken  the  portcullis  and  are  about  to 
enter  the  sacred  precincts,  they  are  met 
by  the  inner  guard,  the  goal  tend.  A 
person  generally  of  small  build,  light  and 
active,  he  is  the  embodiment  of  all  hope. 
Upon  him,  when  every  other  man  in  the 
team  has  been  passed,  rests  the  power  of 
stemming  the  tide.  On  him  depends  the 
victory  or  defeat.  In  him,  and  him  only, 
is  vested  the  right  to  touch  the  ball  with 
his  hands  while  it  is  in  play. 

Unlike  the  Rugby  game,  the  ball  must 
be  placed  between  the  goal  posts  and  be- 
neath the  crossbar  in  order  to  score  a 
point.  With  every  man  in  the  field  di- 
rectly in  the  goal  mouth,  half  oi  them 
trying  to  kick  the  ball  between  the  posts 
and  the  other  half  trying  to  prevent  it,  it 
requires  a  man  with  a  very  level  head  to 
stand  there  and  watch  the  scrimmage  and 
keep  the  ball  away  from  the  coveted  ter- 
ritory. 

The  play  is  commenced  by  the  side 
that  elects  to  kick  off  making  a  place 
kick  from  the  centre  of  the  field  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposite  goal.  The 
players  on  the  opposite  side  are  not  al- 
lowed to  approach  within  ten  yards  of  the 
ball  until  it  is  kicked  off  and  a  player  on 
either  side  is  not  allowed  to  pass  the  cen- 
tre toward  the  opposite  goal  until  the  ball 
has  been  kicked  off. 


The  man  making  the  kick  cannot  play 
the  ball  again  until  it  has  been  played 
by  another  man.  In  case  the  ball  is 
kicked  through  the  goal  on  the  kick  off 
or  by  any  free  kick  the  point  is  not  to 
be  scored.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  put 
in  play  every  man  in  the  field  gradually 
moves  toward  the  centre.  To  and  fro, 
backward  and  forward,  hither  and  thither 
flies  the  ball.  Now  attacking,  then  de- 
fending, now  advancing,  then  receding, 
surge  the  players  in  the  strife.  Every 
man  is  playing  football,  individually  but 
in  unison,  and  the  vast  multitude  stand 
in  silence  which  is  only  broken  by  the 
cheer  of  hearty  supporters  when  some 
brilliant  play  is  made  or  when  the  ball  is 
put  in  "  touch." 

The  ball  is  in  "touch,"  that  is,  out  of 
play,  when  it  passes  over  the  side  lines. 
The  ball  is  put  in  play  again  by  a  player 
of  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  kicked 
it  out  throwing  it  in  from  the  point  on 
the  boundary  line  where  it  left  the  ground. 
When  this  play  is  made  there  is  a  liabil- 
ity of  some  trouble  arising  on  account  of 
players  being  off  side.  A  player  is  never 
off  side  if  he  is  behind  the  ball  or  if  he 
is  in  front  of  the  ball,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  three  or  more  of  his  oppon- 
ents are  nearer  their  goal  line  than  him- 
self. The  plaj^er  who  throws  the  ball  in 
cannot  play  it  again  until  some  other 
player  has  played  it. 

If  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  end  or 
goal  line  it  is  also  out  of  play.  If  the 
ball  is  kicked  over  the  goal  line  by  one  of 
the  opposite  side  it  has  to  be  kicked  off  by 
one  of  the  players  behind  whose  goal  line 
it  went,  within  six  yards  of  the  nearest 
goal  post.  If  a  player  kicks  the  ball  over 
his  own  goal  line  a  player  from  the  op- 
posite side  has  to  kick  it  from  within  one 
yard  of  the  nearest  corner  flag  post. 
This  play  is  known  as  a  corner  kick  and 
is  much  desired.  The  men  line  up  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  goal  and  when  the 
ball  is  kicked  in  they  try  to  bunt  it 
through  the  goal  with  their  heads.  The 
goal  keeper  may  use  his  hands  but  cannot 
carry  the  ball,  and  if  he  leaves  his  posi- 
tion no  one  can  take  his  place,  and  should 
he  follow  the  ball  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  field  he  is  then  governed  by  the  same 
rule  as  regards  the  use  of  hands  as  any 
other  player. 

In  case  any  of  the  rules  are  violated  a 
free  kick  is  given  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  game  is  devoid  of  rough  play,  and 
the  players  who  would  like  such  work  are 
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kept  down  by  a  very  stringent  rule  which 
gives  the  referee  the  right  to  send  any 
man  from  the  field,  and  if  a  man  is  sent 
off  for  ungentlemanly  conduct  another 
player  is  not  allowed  to  take  his  place, 
and  the  team  is  one  man  short.  The 
game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  forty-five 
minutes  each  and  the  ends  are  changed  at 
half  time.  After  a  goal  is  won  the  losing 
side  has  to  kick  off,  but  after  the  changing 
of  ends  the  ball  is  kicked  off  by  the  op- 
posite side  from  that  which  originally 
did  so. 

The  game  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country,  but  has  made  strides  that  are  un- 
precedented in  any  adopted  sport.  The 
Carleton  Club,  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  was 
formed  in  1877,  and  to  that  belongs 
great  credit  in  advancing  the  interest  of 
the  game.  Seven  years  after  the  birth  of 
the  Carleton  Club  the  American  association 
"was  formed.  Before  this  time  there  were 
a  number  of  clubs  in  the  States,  the  old- 
est being  the  O.  N.  T.'s  and  the  Almas, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  American  associa- 
tion brought  these  scattered  clubs  under 
one  head  or  board  of  government.  The 
clubs  that  entered  were  the  O.  N.  T.'s, 
Domestics,  New  Yorks,  Kearney  Rangers, 
Patersons  and  Paterson  Rangers,  all  clus- 
tered about  the  metropolis  and  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  miles. 

The  O.  N.  T.'s  won  the  championship 
for  the  season  of  1884-5,  defeating  the 
New  Yorks  by  a  score  of  i  goal  to  o, 
after  a  protested  match.  The  following 
season  saw  two  more  clubs  added  to  the 
association,  the  Trentons  and  the  New 
York  Rovers.  The  final  round  found 
the  O.  N.  T.'s  and  the  Kearney  Rangers 
pitted  against  each  other  in  the  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  For  the  second  time  the 
O.  N.  T.'s  carried  off  the  honors  and  were 
hailed  as  the  champions  of  the  American 
association,  defeating  the  Rangers  by  a 
score  of  3  goals  to  i.  The  Pilgrims  were 
the  only  club  admitted  the  next  season 
and  for  the  third  time  the  O.  N.  T.'s  car- 
ried off  the  honors,  defeating  their  old 
antagonists,  the  Kearney  Rangers,  by  a 
score  of  3  goals  to  i. 

It  was  during  this  season  that  the  first 
international  match  was  played  with  Can- 
ada. The  eleven  men  were  selected  from 
the  different  clubs,  seven  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  members  of  the  O.  N.  T.'s.  Up 
to  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  game 
was  confined  to  lower  New  York  and  New 
J  ersey.  'Tis  true  that  the  game  had  been 
played  to  some  extent  in  the  New  England 


States  previous  to  this  year,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  season  of  1887-8  that  the 
clubs  felt  that  they  were  competent  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  older  teams  in  the 
association.  It  was  during  this  season 
that  the  Ansonias,  of  Connecticut ;  Provi- 
dence Athletics  and  Pawtucket  Free  Wan- 
derers, of  Rhode  Island;  Fall  River  Rovers 
and  East  Ends,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Caledonians,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  association. 

With  this  infusion  of  new  blood  into 
the  association  the  interest  in  the  sport 
was  greatly  increased.  It  brought  new 
clubs  into  the  different  cities  and  gave 
the  spectators  a  variety  of  styles  of  play. 
With  new  and  practically  unknown  teams 
to  fight  against  the  older  members  of  the 
association  went  to  work  with  a  will,  de- 
termined to  keep  the  honors  among  them. 
The  new  clubs  from  the  East  entered  the 
contest  rather  faint  heartedly,  but  equally 
determined  as  the  older  clubs  to  wrest 
the  championship  from  the  seemingly  in- 
vincible O.  N.  T.'s,  the  only  club  that  had 
held  the  honors  up  to  that  time.  The 
competing  clubs  this  year  were  the  River- 
side, Thistles  and  New  Yorks,  of  New 
York;  the  Patersons,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
the  Almas,  Tiffany  Rovers,  Caledonians 
and  O.  N.  T.'s,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the 
Kearney  Rangers,  of  Kearney,  N.  J.;  the 
Trentons,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the  Ansonias, 
of  Ansonia,  Conn.;  the  Rovers  and  East 
Ends,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the  Ath- 
letics and  Free  Wanderers,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

When  the  games  came  to  be  played  the 
Eastern  clubs  found  that  they  knew  more 
about  the  game  than  tney  thought  they 
did,  and  the  close  of  the  season  found 
the  championship  pennant  waving  over 
the  grounds  of  the  Fall  River  Rovers.  If 
this  season  was  exciting  the  following 
one  was  even  more  so.  New  clubs  joined 
the  association  and  for  the  second  time 
the  championship  went  to  Fall  River,  the 
Olympics,  one  of  the  new  clubs,  carrying 
off  the  honors.  The  present  season  finds 
sixteen  clubs  struggling  for  the  cham- 
pionship. W^hile  the  American  associa- 
tion embraces  most  of  the  better  clubs  in 
the  country,  the  various  minor  leagues 
contain  plenty  of  good  material. 

There  are  leagues  in  every  State  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  New 
Jersey  which  are  composed  of  from  four 
to  twelve  clubs.  Nothing  except  the 
hearty  support  that  the  game  has  received 
could  have  brought    out  such  an  aggre- 
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gation  of  players.  With  a  sport  that  has 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  public  in  its 
infancy  the  future  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  depict.  Two  years  ago  an 
audience  of  i,ooo  persons  at  an  Asso- 
ciation game  was  considered  an  immense 
crowd. 

An  attendance  of  5,000  people  at  a 
cup  tie  match  in  one  of  the  State  leagues 
is  now  not  unusual. 

The  gate  receipts  at  a  college  game  are 
pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  lovers  of  the 
intercollegiate  game,  but  outside  of  the 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  games  the 
gates  are  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  Association  game. 

Even  the  attendance  at  these  three 
large  games  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  the  crowds  that  assemble  at  the  As- 
sociation games  in  Scotland  and  England, 
where  recently  52,000  people  witnessed 
three  games  within  a  short  radius  of  each 
other  in  one  afternoon. 

The  great  obstacle  that  is  presenting  it- 
self is  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  differ- 


ent clubs.  Those  that  are  members  of  the 
American  association  are  governed  by  its 
laws,  while  the  other  clubs  conform  to 
them  when  they  so  desire.  At  present 
the  principal  difficulty  is  in  relation  to 
the  taking  of  players  from  one  club  to 
another. 

The  rules  that  bear  upon  this  point 
should  be  changed.  Nothing  satisfactory 
will  ever  be  done  until  a  national  asso- 
ciation is  formed  which  shall  make  the 
rules  and  laws  of  the  game.  Such  an 
association  will  be  seen  in  a  very  few 
years,  and  will  probably  come  in  the  form 
of,  and  in  conjunction  with,  the  National 
Baseball  Association. 

The  interest  in  the  game  is  increasing 
every  year  and  ere  long  the  lovers  and 
followers  of  the  sport  will  see  a  team  in 
every  large  city  in  the  East,  all  joined  in 
one  league  and  run  on  a  solid  basis. 
Then  the  Association  game,  which  is  a 
game  of  science,  skill  and  gentlemanli- 
ness,  will  be  known  as  the  national  winter 
game  of  America. 
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As  I  chase  the  startled  deer. 

And  the  hound's  deep  bay, 

Far,  far  away, 
Sounds  faintly  on  the  ear, 
I  merrily  wind  a  hunting   call. 

The  echoes  glide  from  peak  to  peak 

With  gently  dying  sound, 
While  my  eager  steed, 
With  tireless  speed. 

Follows  the  flying  hound. 

Then  away  !    away  !    with  a  bounding  heart 
To  the  woodland's  flowery  glade  ; 

When  the  sunbeams  dance, 

With  a  shimmering  glance. 

Through  the  forest's  leafy  shade. 


Fred.  A.  Churchill. 


ROUND    A   CANOEISTS'   WINTER   CAMP   FIRE. 


BY    C.    BOWYER    VAUX. 


'E  met  on  one  of 
the  regular  Fri- 
day evenings  at 
the  fencing 
rooms  of  Captain 
Nicholas,  in  New- 
York,  when  the  house 
was  reserved  for  the 
canoeists  of  the  vicin- 
ity and  their  friends  of 
the  paddle  from  other 
localities  who  chanced 
to  be  in  town.  These 
town  meetings  only 
occur  in  winter,  and 
are  a  means  of  bring- 
ing canoeists  together 
who  otherwise  would 
rarely  see  each  other 
between  October  and  May.  The  pro- 
gramme of  entertainment,  if  it  could  be 
called  by  so  formidable  a  name,  had  been 
gone  through  with,  including  Kirk  Mun- 
roe's  chat  about  Florida  life  and  canoe- 
ing ;  the  colonel's  story  of  a  trip  he  made 
South  and  how  a  canoeist  cut  his  hair 
when  he  was  miles  away  from  a  bar- 
ber. Following  this  came  a  scientific 
discourse  by  a  canoe  designer  on  lines, 
lateral  resistance,  centres  of  effort  and 
buoyancy,  provoking  many  questions 
and  entailing  interesting  general  discus- 
sion. Then  an  old  canoe  song,  which  had 
done  service  at  many  meets,  was  revived 
and  wound  up  the  formal  half  of  the 
evening.  A  bout  with  boxing  gloves 
warmed  up  the  contestants  and  amused 
the  spectators.  Single  stick  and  foils  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession,  all  those  tak- 
ing part  who  wished  to,  whether  they 
knew  anything  about  the  practice  or  not. 
Then  the  men  settled  down  to  chat  in 
groups,  and  finally  all  formed  one  group, 
as  the  talk  of  one  or  two  interested  all. 
The  conversation  had  taken  an  historical 
turn,  and  as  many  of  the  men  present  had 
only  been  canoeing  for  a  year  or  two  they 
were  deeply  interested  in  hearing  of  old 
times. 

"  We  have  all  heard  of  Bishop  and  Al- 
den,  and  the  first  canoe  club  in  the  coun- 
try in  '71,  and  the  organization  of  the 
A.  C.  A.   in  '80  at    Lake   George  ;    but   I 


for  one  do  not  know  what  club  had  the 
first  canoe  house.     Do  you.  Hermit?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  Arlington,  and  a  point  or 
two  of  interest  about  it  beside." 

"Well,  let's  have  them." 

"  The  first  canoe  club  house  built  in  the 
United  States — erected  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  canoeists  in  which  their  canoes 
could  be  stored — still  stands,  I  believe,  on 
the  shore  of  Ross  Lake.  It  may  have 
been  added  to  since  the  spring  of  1879, 
when  it  was  built  by  the  then  newly- 
organized  Cincinnati  Canoe  Club,  of 
which  Judge  Longworth  was  the  leading 
spirit.  Ross  Lake  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small  ice  pond  near  Cincinnati,  but  there 
is  water  enough  in  it  to  float  several  ca- 
noes and  furnish  a  short  sailing  course  for 
races. 

"  Now  that  we  are  here,  enjoying  what 
we  paddlers  have  been  pleased  to  call  '  a 
winter  camp  fire,'  I  may  as  well  mention 
the  fact  that  such  gatherings  had  their 
beginnings,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  in  the 
little  club  house  on  Ross  Lake.  The 
Saturday  nights  at  the  canoe  house,  after 
the  day's  exercise  or  racing,  had  such 
charms  for  the  little  knot  of  men  who 
composed  the  club  that  they  were  loath 
to  give  them  up  even  after  the  canoeing 
season  was  over,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  they  turned  up  as  usual  when  canoe- 
ing on  the  lake  was  out  of  the  question. 
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There  was  employment  enough  for  all 
in  the  chopping  of  wood,  drawing  of  wa- 
ter, cooking  the  supper  and  washing  the 
dishes  afterward.  These  labors  faithfully 
attended  to,  and  done  with,  the  canoeist's 
conscience  was  at  rest,  and  an  easy  chair 
and  pipe  could  be  indulged  in  and  fully 
appreciated.  Then  it  was  that  the  flow 
of  talk  began.  The  canoe  is  a  never-end- 
ing topic  of  conversation  among  its  ad- 
herents, as  the  uninitiated  have  often 
found  to  their  certain  discomfiture,  don't 
you  know  ? 

"  A  new  code  of  rules  was  adopted  and 
their  strict  observance  enforced  by  fines. 
These  fines  went  a  long  way  toward  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  men,  as  they  were 
designed  with  this  object  in  view.  Tow- 
els, beefsteaks,  preserves  and  other  nec- 
essaries and  luxuries  were  charged  up 
against  those  who  overstepped  the  bounds 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  payment 
could  not  honorably  be  avoided.  It  soon 
became  an  established  custom  to  have  the 
canoe  house  open  every  Saturday  night 
the  year  round  for  those  who  could  absent 
themselves  from  home  and  family.  Vis- 
itors from  other  cities,  if  they  had  a  drop 
of  canoe  blood  in  their  veins,  were  always 
welcomed  and  made  to  feel  at  home  at 
once.  Bunks  were  built  and  cots  provid- 
ed to  lengthen  out  the  Saturday  night 
—  sometimes  to  Monday  morning.  The 
charm  of  a  long  evening  spent  in  chat 
over  the  fire  with  the  choice  spirits  that 
then  composed  the  club  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  any  of  you  fellows  who  never 
have  met  the  Wulsins,  Dr.  Heighway,  El- 
lard  or  Skipper  Longworth,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called.  The  judge  was  a  host  in 
himself,  as  I  learned  at  Lake  George  in 
'82,  where  he  told  stories  at  the  general 
camp  fire  and  recited  Scott  and  Macaulay 
in  a  way  to  make  one  want  to  listen  to 
him  by  the  hour.  The  club  changed  its 
name  last  spring  to  Longworth  C.  C.  in 
affectionate  memory  of  him." 

"  But,  I  say,  Hermit,  there  is  one  point 
about  the  Ross  Lake  Saturday  nights 
that  you  have  failed  to  mention,  unless 
tradition  is  at  fault." 

"  Well,  Littleun,  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  the  officers  were  chosen. 
I  think  that  was  the  best  scheme  of  all. 
You  see,  the  members  who  appeared  on  any 
Saturday  afternoon  all  took  their  canoes 
and  sailed  a  race.  The  winner,  by  virtue 
of  his  prowess,  as  in  days  of  old,  was  made 
chief.  He  commanded  the  post  and  did 
no  work  himself,  and   the  other  members 


were  obliged  to  obey.  The  second  man 
in  was  lieutenant  and  had  only  the  lighter 
work  to  perform,  and  saw  to  it  that  the 
privates  attended  to  their  duties  and  paid 
their  fines.  The  last  man  over  the  finish- 
ing line  was  made  to  do  all  the  menial 
work,  peeling  potatoes,  washing  dishes 
and  attending  to  the  fire.  The  adminis- 
tration thus  established  lasted  one  week, 
and  then  another  contest  was  held  —  a 
true  survival  of  the  fittest,  you  see.  You 
can  imagine  this  system  resulted  in  mak- 
ing the  races  close  and  always  interest- 
ing. I  have  often  wondered  why  no 
other  club  adopted  this  plan." 

"  Because  canoeists  are  the  most  origi- 
nal —  cranky  —  beings,  and  never  do  as 
other  people  do,  but  must  always  invent 
a  new  way  of  their  own." 

"You  are  right,  lanthe.  Say,  Littleun, 
you  were  one  of  the  Marmalade  Lodgers, 
and  as  the  little  I  have  heard  of  that  ranche 
excites  my  imagination  I  would  like  to 
hear  how  the  canoeists  began  going  there 
and  what  they  used  to  do.  I  know  the 
other  fellows  here  will  be  interested.  I 
would  ask  Hermit  to  tell  us  about  it,  but 
as  he  owned  the  place  perhaps  one  of  the 
guests  had  better  do  the  talking." 

"All  right.  Ghost.  Stop  me  when 
you've  heard  enough.  The  New  York 
Canoe  Club  built  a  house  on  Staten  Island 
in  the  fall  of  1879.  The  club  had  been 
without  a  home  for  eight  years,  since  its 
birth,  in  fact,  and  depended  chiefly  upon 
its  historical  annual  dinner  to  get  the 
members  together  at  least  once  a  year. 

"  The  canoeing  season  begins  in  May 
and  generally  terminates  early  in  Novem- 
ber. The  club  house  was  closed  about 
December  i,  and  no  one  visited  it  from 
that  time  till  the  following  May,  unless  a 
canoe  was  sold  or  some  other  urgent  busi- 
ness of  a  like  nature  demanded  the  pres- 
ence of  a  member.  Few  of  the  members 
lived  near  together  in  the  city  and  many 
of  them  never  met  each  other  for  months 
at  a  time,  as  varied  interests  occupied 
their  individual  attentions  during  the  cold 
weather. 

"  It  so  happened  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1883  that  several  canoes  were  taken  for 
repairs  to  a  boat  -  building  shop  on  the 
north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and  their 
owners  came  down  occasionally  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  owner  of 
the  establishment  lived  on  the  upper  floor 
and  enjoyed  a  paddle  on  the  Kills  as 
keenly  as  anyone.  It  quite  naturally  fol- 
lowed  that  the   club   members    left  their 
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canoes  in  the  shop  after  repairs  were 
completed,  and  came  down  on  fine  days 
to  enjoy  a  paddle,  knowing  that  after  it 
they  had  a  warm  place  to  return  to  and 
one  in  which  the  host  would  let  them  do 
a  bit  of  cooking  over  his  stove  if  the  trip 
had  caused  the  loss  of  a  meal  in  town. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  arrangements 
were  made  to  house  the  canoes  in  the 
shop  all  winter,  and  bunks  were  built  on 
the  upper  floor  to  accommodate  a  stray 
canoeist  or  two  overnight.  Other  mem- 
bers heard  of  these  winter  evenings  spent 
over  the  workshop  around  a  fire,  with  un- 
limited opportunities  for  canoe  talks,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  attend  them. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  large  range 
was  put  in,  a  complete  cooking  outfit 
provided,  together  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  plates,  cups,  saucers,  knives, 
forks  and  spoons.  More  bunks  were 
added,  blankets  and  camping  outfits  were 
left  on  storage  permanently  ;  old  clothes 
in  quantities  were  extracted  from  the 
club  -  house  lockers  and  stored  away  in 
nooks  and  corners,  where  they  could  be 
readily  got  at  in  the  new  winter  home. 

"  It  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  canoeists  to  turn 
up  at  the  '  Ranche,'  as  it  came  to  be 
called,  and  be  fed  and  lodged  there  of 
a  Saturday  night.  The  latch  string  was 
always  within  reach  of  those  who  knew 
the  ropes,  and  it  was  often  pulled  during 
the  week,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  by 
one  or  two  of  the  more  enthusiastic. 
Every  man  subscribed  his  share  of  the 
general  expense,  and  all  the  work  was 
divided  up  so  each  one  had  his  part.  The 
host  posted  a  programme  on  the  bulletin 
board  every  Saturday  night  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  named  those  who  were 
expected  to  do  it.  During  mild  weather 
in  January  and  February  the  canoes  were 
often  in  the  water,  and  unless  the  weather 
was  severe  a  short  spin  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme every  Saturday  night.  Rigging, 
sail  mending  and  bending,  tinkering  on 
canoes,  varnishing  and  endless  talk  about 
lines,  models,  fittings,  races,  camping  and 
kindred  topics  were  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation and  by  their  spell  kept  those  fel- 
lows up  till  the  small  hours." 

"  No,  it  wasn't  the  talk  that  kept  them 
awake.  It  was  that  strong  coffee  you 
always  made  for  us,  you  old  night  bird, 
you  ;  and  no  one  discovered  the  trick  you 
concocted  to  keep  the  others  awake  to  hear 
you  talk,  because  the  coffee  was  good." 

"  Well,  anyway.  Tramp,  you  must  admit 


that  the  Ranche  turned  you  out  the  finest 
rigger  in  the  country,  and  your  ideas  on 
sails  are  considered  of  value  even  to-day, 
I  believe,  though  you  don't  pretend  to  be 
a  race  winner.  The  Lodge  made  a  cook 
of  me,  if  it  did  me  no  other  service,  and  we 
would  all  be  going  down  there  yet,  as  we 
used  to  do,  if  the  Hermit  there  had  not 
shut  up  the  old  shop  and  got  married." 

"And  if  I  had  not  we  would  not  be 
having  a  winter  camp  fire  here  to-night. 
The  strong  desire  canoeists  have  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  a  camp  fire,  with  all  that 
implies,  induced  these  fellows  to  m.eet  in 
the  Ranche  way  back  in  '83  ;  and,  after  the 
four  winters  when  we  used  to  rough  it  there 
were  over,  the  same  desire  had  to  be 
gratified,  and  these  modern  civilized  camp 
fires,  smokers,  or  whatever  you  may  please 
to  call  them,  are  the  result.  But  we  don't 
have  any  more  fun  now  than  we  did  then, 
if  as  much,  only  we  are  older  and  must  be 
more  dignified  I  suppose." 

"  I  say,  fellows,  drop  ancient  history 
and  come  down  to  the  living  present.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  member  of 
the  '91  regatta  committee  present  if  his 
august  body  has  decided  on  a  definition 
of  the  'general  purpose'  canoe.  That  is 
what  we  cruisers  who  attend  the  meets 
want  to  know.  Come,  lanthe,  what  have 
you  to  say  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  Paterson  :  The  executive 
committee  instructed  my  committee  to 
frame  a  definition  to  cover  a  good  cruis- 
ing canoe  having  sails  that  can  be 
stowed  or  set  while  the  canoe  is  afloat,  in 
which  the  skipper  can  sleep  at  night,  and 
can  carry  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
an  outfit  for  cruising,  with  bulkheads  for 
safety  in  case  of  a  capsize.  These  points 
are  in  addition,  of  course,  to  those  already 
stated  in  the  rules  as  to  dimensions.  We 
are  to  provide  a  race  for  such  a  canoe  on 
the  programme.  We  are  not  quite  ready 
yet  to  publish  the  new  rule,  but  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  affect  anyone  here  who 
knows  what  the  points  are  as  just  stated, 
unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
some  means  of  dodging  the  rule  and 
working  in  under  it  an  out-and-out  rac- 
ing machine,  which,  of  course,  neither 
Arlington  nor  Paterson  would  think  of 
doing." 

"  Talking  of  the  executive  committee 
reminds  me  of  the  new  commodore  and 
what  a  splendid  chairman  he  made.  I 
never  saw  so  much  business  transacted  at 
a  meeting  with  less  friction  in  my  life. 
He    has    the   true  enthusiasm,    too,    and 
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means  to  push  canoeing  interests,  get  in 
new  members  and  make  a  success  of  the 
meet  next  August." 

"  I  say,  Arlington,  then  it  is  fully  settled 
that  the  meet  is  to  be  at  Willsborough 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  it  ?" 

"  So  far  as  Champlain  is  concerned, 
Pat,  my  boy,  it  is  settled.  But  the  exact 
spot  all  depends,  I  believe,  on  what  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  the  owners 
and  a  caterer.  Lawson  didn't  propose  to 
submit  the  fellows  to  another  dose  of  Jes- 
sup's  Neck  grub." 

"  It  was  tough,  and  no  mistake.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  it,  in  many  ways  the  last  meet 
was  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
Think  of  that  bluff  where  we  shore  racers 
watched  all  that  was  going  on,  from  our 
front  doorstep,  as  it  were.  Then  Stanton's 
signal  code  was  a  grand  success.  The 
coming  and  going  of  the  yachts  was  a 
never  -  ending  source  of  interest  to  the 
islanders." 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  Hermit. 
I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
recollection  of  visitors'  day.  If  we  had 
been  wild  animals  from  Borneo  in  cages 
those  native  Long  Islanders  could  hardly 
have  been  more  curious  about  us.  The 
wharf  was  lined  with  catboats  all  day, 
and  the  west  shore  was  no  better.  I  fully 
believe  over  fifteen  hundred  outsiders 
came  into  camp  that  day,  and  I  hope 
never  to  see  such  another.  Some  rascal 
put  a  card  on  my  tent  flap  inviting  all  to 
walk  in — and  I  believe  all  did.  One  bas- 
ket party  chose  that  spot  in  which  to  eat 
their  lunch.  It  was  a  well-behaved  crowd, 
I  must  admit,  barring  their  inordinate 
curiosity.  I  guess  we  are  a  queer  lot, 
anyway,  and  I  don't  much  blame  them, 
especially  as  the  various  Ko-ko-ko-ho  war 
canoe  parties  had  invaded  Sag  Harbor 
several  times  early  in  the  week  and  thor- 
oughly advertised  that  the  camp  contain- 
ed unique  specimens,  of  which  they  were 
mere  samples." 

"  Visitors'  day  will  be  done  away  with 
in  future,  I  think.  It  is  a  nuisance  and 
means  the  loss  of  one  day's  fun  to  every 
canoeist  in  camp,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
mere  idle  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  But  you  are  the  last  man  to 
complain.  Ghost,  as  you  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  young  lady  visitors, 
and  I  can  vouch,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  you  guided  at  least  a  dozen 
parties  through  camp  and  wound  up 
every  trip  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  that 
pet  cruiser  of  yours.     I  suppose  you  think 


everyone  thinks  as  much  of  Little  Jack  as 
you  do.  Canoeists  are  all  alike  in  this. 
There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  you  fel- 
lows have  not  thought  of,  and  that  is  the 
noble  way  in  which  the  Canadians  turned 
up,  considering  the  distance  they  had  to 
come.  No  fresh-water  site  would  have 
attracted  them  as  did  Peconic  Bay." 

"  Very  true,  Hermit.  But  if  they  had 
not  come  down  so  strong  we  would  have 
kept  both  trophies  this  side  the  border. 
As  it  was,  they  made  a  clean  sweep,  and 
no  mistake." 

"  Just  as  they  did  last  year,  don't  forget 
that." 

"  I  could  forgive  them  winning  the 
paddling  trophy.  That  was  to  have  been 
expected.  What  I  can't  understand  is 
why  Quick,  Butler,  Ward  and  the  rest 
calmly  looked  on  while  Jones  walked  oft 
with  the  sailing  trophy  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, just  as  Gibson  did  in  '86  and  '87. 
Both  these  men  were  beaten  in  other 
races  —  Gibson  by  Barney,  and  Jones  by 
both  Quick  and  Butler — and  yet  to  come 
out  at  the  head  twice  in  succession  in  the 
picked  race  of  all  and  in  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
canoes,  all  blooded  racers  !  It  is  simply 
marvelous.  It  isn't  the  boat  or  the  rig 
or  luck  ;  it  is  the  man,  nerved  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  who  snatches  victory  in  this 
way." 

"  I  am  not  a  racer " 

"Who  ever  heard  of  z.fasi  Ghost  ?" 

"  But  I  have  observed  from  shore,  mind 
you,  that  neither  Gibson  nor  Brokaw  nor 
Jones  —  the  trophy  winners  —  ever  break 
anything  while  sailing." 

"  Except  the  record  ;  don't  omit  that, 
Sir  Ghost." 

"  I  don't,  Littleun  ;  and  I  have  observed 
that  several  trophy  races  have  been  lost 
by  disabled  gear.  Bailey  was  leading 
when  he  parted  his  tiller  last  year.  Quick 
came  to  grief  several  times  at  Jessup's 
Neck  and  thereby  lost  the  record — I  will 
not  add  the  trophy  also,  as  I  think  Jones 
was  a  sure  winner  that  day.  Even  Butler 
had  an  accident  happen  to  one  of  his 
masts,  though  he  kept  in  the  race  just  the 
same.  Now,  without  casting  any  reflec- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  some  credit  should 
be  given  to  those  who  do  not  break  down, 
as  accidents  are  usually  preventable. 
And  I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  giving  out 
as  a  reason  for  not  winning  that  some- 
thing broke." 

"  Come  now,  that  is  hard  of  you.  Ghost, 
to  take  from  the  conquered  the  only  balm 
they  have — *  I  should  certainly  have  won, 
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if.'  The  Jabber  was  level  headed  when 
he  named  his  canoe  If.  But  it  is  not  the 
winner  who  alone  interests  me.  I  have  a 
very  keen  recollection  of  two  incidents  at 
the  meet  that  commanded  my  unbounded 
■admiration.  You  remember  it  was  rough 
on  trophy  day,  and  well  along  in  the  race 
Quick  broke  his  rudder  gear.  Well,  he 
luffed  up  and  took  a  long  time  repair- 
ing it,  while  boat  after  boat  passed 
him. 

"Then  he  filled  away,  set  his  teeth,  got 
down  to  business,  and  made  that  boat  of 
his  fairly  fly.  He  caught  one  after  an- 
other of  those  who  had  passed  him  and 
came  down  for  the  home  buoy  with  a 
squall  on  the  quarter.  Just  before  round- 
ing, the  canoe  ran  over  a  wave,  the  bow 
was  clear  out  of  water  and  the  sides  and 
stern  in  a  smother  of  foam.  Such  a  pic- 
ture of  speed  on  the  water  I  never  saw 
before  and  don't  expect  to  again.  The 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  skipper 
to  win  back  lost  glory  was  expressed  in 
every  line  of  his  figure.  Prudence  was 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Speed,  speed,  at 
any  cost  was  the  word  that  truly  fits  the 
picture.  In  spite  of  the  delay  he  secured 
fifth  place  out  of  fifteen." 

'■'Before  you  tell  us  the  other  incident, 
Littleun,  I  would  like  to   say  a  word  for 


the  benefit  of  those  present  who  have 
never  been  to  an  A.  C.  A.  meet." 

"Well,  fire  away,  Bud." 

"  It's  only  this  :  the  races  you  can  read 
about  afterward,  but  the  camp  fires,  those 
jolly  gatherings  in  front  of  the  tents,  like 
that  Mohican  treat  we  had  one  night,  can 
never  be  understood  or  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  them. 
This  was  my  first  meet,  you  know,  and  the 
camp  fire  was  a  surprise  to  me — a  revela- 
tion. I  had  never  imagined  anything  so 
jolly.  The  chat,  stories,  songs  and  abso- 
lute freedom,  not  to  mention  the  bever- 
age, were  simply  great,  and  alone  worth 
going  to  the  meet  to  enjoy.  Now  go 
ahead  with  your  story,  and  excuse  me  for 
breaking  in  on  you." 

"  You  have  seen  Blanche,  most  of  you 
—  the  boat  Butler  built  for  himself  in 
1885,  I  think  ;  his  first  racer.  God- 
dard  has  sailed  her  of  late  years.  She 
was  there,  too,  in  that  trophy  race,  with 
those  immense  sails  —  nearly  twice  the 
spread  she  carried  her  first  year.  God- 
dard  started  with  two  reefs  turned  in,  I 
think.  He  has  a  forty-inch  sliding  seat 
and  the  canoe  is  a  foot  shorter  than  the 
racers  of  the  present  day,  remember. 
When  he  gets  that  seat  out  to  its  full 
leup'th  there  is  not   much  of  him  in  the 
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canoe,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  in  spite  of 
the  sea  and  wind  he  shook  out  one  reef 
early  in  the  race  and  held  a  good  posi- 
tion. On  the  last  round  of  the  five  he 
shook  out  the  reef  remaining  as  he 
rounded  the  weather  mark  and  started 
down  the  two  reaching  legs  to  the  home 
buoy  with  full  sail  set. 

*'  The  wind  at  the  time  was  blowing  nigh 
half  a  gale,  but  what  did  that  matter  to 
him — there  was  a  chance  of  overhauling 
a  couple  of  fellows  just  ahead  of  him. 
The  way  that  old  hooker  ploughed  along 
was  a  sight  to  see,  with  Goddard  clear 
out  on  the  seat  over  the  water  and  not 
more  than  half  a  toe  on  the  deck  of 
the  canoe.  He  had  to  jibe  at  the  third 
buoy,  and  jibe  he  did,  all  standing.  Over 
went  those  great  sails  from  port  to  star- 
board with  a  slam,  and  down  rolled 
Blanche  till  the  sails  were  almost  flat  out  on 
the  water.  Goddard  was  ready  for  any- 
thing. Out  he  climbed,  heaved  her  up, 
kicked  the  plugs  loose  in  the  centreboard 
trunk  to  drain  the  water  out  of  the  com- 
pact little  cockpit,  and  started  her  down 
the  last  leg  on  her  course  in  a  twinkling 


and  kept  her  there  by  main  strength  till 
he  crossed  the  line  sixth,  having  captured 
what  he  had  aimed  for.  I  never  saw  any- 
one carry  sail  like  that  before,  and  when  I 
modestly  expressed  my  views  to  the  plucky 
fellow  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had 
to  do  it  to  catch  those  fellows,  don't  you 
know." 

"  I  bear  you  out  in  that,  Littleun,  that 
Goddard  is  a  dare  devil  of  a  sailor." 

"Whew  !  it's  11:30  and  the  last  boat  to 
the  Island  leaves  the  Battery  at  12. 
Good  night  all,  I'm  off." 

"  Hold  on.  I'll  go  with  you  as  far  as 
Cortlandt  street.  Rattler.  My  Newark 
train  is  12,  too." 

"  And  the  Yonkers  contingent  must  be 
off.  We've  missed  the  11:40  as  it  is,  and 
we  can't  be  with  you  always ;  can  we, 
Bud?" 

"  Hello !  the  Hermit  sneaked  off  to 
Bayonne  on  the  quiet.  Now,  I  say,  before 
we  scatter  to  the  four  winds,  just  strike 
up  a  farewell  song.  Commodore  —  you  of 
Brooklyn,  I  mean — and  let  it  be  the  one 
most  appropriate  that  we  imported  from 
Toronto." 
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A     BOUT     WITH     THE     GLOVES 


BY     PROFESSOR    A.    AUSTIN. 


I  HE  art  of  boxing 
has  had  its  al- 
ternations of  popu- 
larity and  disfavor. 
Brought  into  prom- 
inence by  James  Figg 
in  London,  in  17 19,  as 
an  interlude  in  enter- 
tainments given  by  ex- 
ponents of  backsword, 
cudgel  play,  etc.,  it 
speedily  became  popu- 
lar with  all  classes.  Its 
rough  -  and  -  ready  na- 
ture and  the  opportuni- 
ties it  gave  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill,  pluck  and 
endurance  could  not 
fail  to  make  the  art  a 
favorite  among  a  peo- 
ple so  largely  endowed 
with  every  qualifica- 
tion for  its  development  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Figg  opened  his  boxing 
academy  in  the  Tottenham  Court  road 
and  it  was  liberally  patronized  by  many 
royal  and  noble  personages,  who  sup- 
ported the  exhibition  as  tending  to  hardi- 
hood and  intrepidity.  The  particulars  of 
the  entertainment  were  duly  chronicled  in 
publications  of  such  litera'ry  fame  as  the 
Tattler,  Guardian  and  Craftsman. 

The  boom  probably  reached  its  zen- 
ith between  the  years  1734  and  1750,  at 
which  period  Jack  Broughton  flourished. 
To  this  worthy  we  are  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  the  boxing  glove,  or  muffler, 
as  it  was  then  called,  as  well  as  for  the  first 
rules,  which,  although  then  few  and  brief, 
are  yet  the  foundation  of  the  present 
rules.  He  is  also  said  to  have  pro- 
pounded a  system  of  hits  and  guards  ; 
but  he  probably  adhered  to  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  time  among  professors 
of  fencing,  etc.,  namely,  that  of  swearing 
his  pupils  to  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  in- 
structions ;  anyhow,  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  record  of  his  system.  After 
him  pugilism  seems  to  have  begun  to  lose 
favor,  and  1761  found  it  at  a  low  ebb  of 
popularity.  Tom  Johnson,  by  his  gallant 
fighting  and  manly  conduct,  particularly 
in  his  fight  with  Perrins,  restored  it  to 
public  favor,  and  this  was  the  beginning 


of  the  period  of  highest  prosperity  for  the 
ring,  which  lasted  until  the  retirement  of 
Tom  Spring  in  1824,  during  which  time 
Humphreys,  Mendoza,  "Gentleman"  Jack- 
son, Belcher,  Pearce  (the  "Game  Chick- 
en "),  GuUey  (who  became  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament),  Cribb,  Spring, 
Randall,  Curtis  and  Dutch  Sam  flourished. 

It  was  resuscitated  again  for  a  time  by 
thesplendid  battles  for  the  championship  of 
Tom  Sayers  from  185 1  to  i860,  only  final- 
ly to  expire  in  1863.  This  time  its  decline 
and  fall  were  not  owing  to  lack  of  quality, 
for  the  art  had  more  nearly  attained  per- 
fection than  ever  before,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practices  of  those  barnacles 
of  sport,  the  professional  gamblers. 

The  popularity  of  pugilism  in  the  form 
of  boxing  matches  is  too  well  known  to 
demand  detailed  notice,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  as  a  sport  it  will  continue  to 
flourish  while  promoted  and  managed  by 
reputable  clubs. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  boxing  since  1700 
has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  con- 
densing what  was  already  known  than  in 
adding  to  it.  Thus,  as  early  as  17 19  Figg 
was  noted  for  his  "  stops  and  guards," 
and  accounts  of  fights  teem  with  mention 
of  chopping  hits,  back  and  in  handed  hits 
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and  uppercuts.  Bobbing  the  head  from 
right  to  left,  "  slipping,"  was  known  and 
practiced  as  early  as  1733,  for  Bob  Whit- 
acker,  we  read,  "  slipped  his  head  on  one 
side  of  the  big  Venetian's  long  arm  and 
gave  him  a  severe  blow  in  the  stomach," 
which  won  him  the  fight.  Hunt  excelled 
in  the  habit  of  stepping  backward  or 
aside  to  avoid  a  blow.  "  Gentleman " 
Jackson  brought  "straight  hitting"  into 
prominence  in  1795  ;  and  in  1804  Berks 
is  reported  to  have  "  countered  "  a  blow 
aimed  at  him  by  Pearce,  the  "  Game 
Chicken,"  so  heavily  as  to  bring  Pearce 
down  on  his  knee.  Counter  hitting  was 
probably  practiced  earlier  than  this,  but 
is  described  as  "jobbing,"  "meeting" 
and  "fibbing." 

The  modern  boxer,  like  his  ancestor, 
makes  use  of  the  parry,  but  instead  of 
adding  to  the  already  numerous  old 
guards  (invariably  led  by  the  elbows  and 
necessitating  a  change  of  position)  he 
contents  himself  with  two — made  high  or 
low,  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  led  by 
the  hands  and  without  changing  position. 
He  moves  his  head  quickly  in  any  direc- 
tion and  himself  backward  or  forward 
with  at  least  equal  facility  with  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  art,  but  with  far  more  free- 
dom and  grace.  Instead  of  swingers, 
back  banders  and  choppers,  a  correct 
boxer  drives  his  right  or  left  in  a  straight 
line  directly  at  the  head  or  body,  aggres- 
sively when  he  leads  off,  resistively  when 
he  counters. 


The  improvement  in  the  art  has  not 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  multitude  of 
things  to  be  done,  but  in  the  manner  of 
doing  them.  The  modern  boxer  poses  in 
accordance  with  perfect  physical  deport- 
ment and  moves  with  great  ease,  grace 
and  freedom,  which  enables  him  to  hit 
from  a  greater  distance  and  with  in- 
creased force,  rapidity  and  precision. 

The  three  illustrations  which  we  give 
depict  the  attitudes  of  the  most  accom- 
plished pugilists  at  the  commencement, 
near  the  middle  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  seventy  years  ending  i860.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  attitudes  range 
from  bad  to  indifferent  and  from  that  to 
good  form. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded fights  deal  exclusively  with  the 
tricks  by  which  the  victor  won,  but  later 
there  is  a  change,  and  when  Jackson 
fought  in  1795  there  is  allusion  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  attitude,  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  his  movements  and  the  straight- 
ness  of  his  hitting.  From  this  time  for- 
ward more  attention  is  paid  to  this  im- 
portant feature,  until  it  becomes  a  criterion 
of  good  form.  The  loss  of  a  fight  is 
then  attributed  to  the  adversary's  superi- 
ority in  weight  or  the  man's  own  lack  of 
condition,  or  a  chance  blow,  and  tricker}^ 
unaccompanied  with  ability  is  discredited. 
The  kind  of  trickery  practiced  by  clever 
curs — pugilists  whose  skill  in  seizing  and 
making  the  most  of  every  mean  advan- 
tage is  superior  to  their  ability  in  actual 
fighting — is    much    to    be     condemned. 
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Whenever  such  men  have  come  to  the 
front  boxing  has  suffered  in  public  esti- 
mation. These  tricks,  such  as  getting 
down  without  a  blow,  provoking  the  op- 
ponent to  a  foul  blow,  or  claiming  a  ver- 
dict on  account  of  an  imaginary  one, 
would  be  of  no  use  in  a  fight  out  of  the 
ring,  in  street  or  house,  and  as  an  exer- 
cise they  are  worse  than  useless.  They 
do  not  improve  one's  bearing,  and  are 
utterly  opposed  to  every  principle  of  chiv- 
alry and  manliness.  The  true  principles 
of  boxing  are  artistically  correct  attitudes, 
free,  easy  and  graceful  movements,  and 
prompt  and  rapid  hitting  and  counter 
hitting. 

At  any  time  during  the  past  hundred 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  man 
who  was  successful  and  yet  had  a  style  of 
his  own — a  style  greatly  differing  from  the 
one  universally  accepted  at  the  time  as 
good  form  ;  perhaps  a  marvelous  dexter- 
ity in  one  certain  feature  attained  by  con- 
stant practice,  or  merely  a  style  or  meth- 
ods which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
man's  build  or  disposition.  Thus  Bendigo 
stood  with  right  hand  and  foot  advanced, 
and  in  consequence  quite  a  number  of 
boxers  adopted  his  style.  Again,  Tom 
Sayers  had  to  dance  about  a  great  deal, 
for  his  battles  were  often  between  strength 
on  the  one  side  and  activity  on  the  other. 
Soon  after  it  was  noticed  that  a  number  of 


amateurs  danced   all   kinds  of  grotesque 
steps  while  boxing. 

One  of  Dempsey's  characteristics  is  a 
round  in-handed  hit  with  the  left.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  boxers  have  aban- 
doned the  clean  straight  left  hander  for  a 
round  half  slap.  "  The  Marine  "  is  said  to 
have  been  successful  in  landing  a  back- 
handed righthander  while  pirouetting  and 
so  knocked  his  man  out.  Since  then  this 
hit  has  been  largely  practiced.  Features 
like  these  may  have  their  uses.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Swinging 
was  practiced  and  abandoned  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  while  boxing  as  an 
art  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Bendigo 
would  have  made  a  better  boxer  if  he  had 
used  the  same  style  as  his  contemporaries. 
Sayers  only  danced  about  from  force  of 
unusual  circumstances.  Preponderance  of 
weight,  strength  and  determination,  cou- 
pled with  lack  of  skill  and  activity  in  his 
opponents,  alone  render  Sullivan's  tactics 
effective.  The  skill  and  judgment  which 
in  Dempsey  land  a  curved  hit  would 
effect  better  results  in  a  straight  one. 
The  cat's  one  trick  was  better  than  the 
fox's  ninety-nine,  and  a  vigilant,  active 
straight  hitter  will  generally  be  success- 
ful against  any  man  who  relies  on  his 
knowledge  of  boxing  tricks.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  straight  in  and 
out  movements  over  semicircular  ones  was 
settled  definitely  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and   it  will 
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require  very  complete  demonstration  to 
shake  my  faith  in  the  established  theo- 
ries and  principles  of  force  and  speed. 

The  constant  practice  of  boxing  invari- 
ably gives  a  man  correct  attitude,  firm- 
ness with  freedom  of  motion,  and  good 
form  generally.  I  never  knew  of  a  man 
having  acquired  a  good  style  abandoning 
it  for  a  bad  one,  but  instances  are  numer- 
ous enough  of  bad  styles  being  abandoned 
for  a  good  one.  Jack  Burke,  who  boxed 
with  Mitchell  several  times,  as  well  as 
with  Sullivan,  Dempsey,  etc.,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  boxed  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible form  ;  now  his  style  is  of  the  very 
best. 

The  longer  beginners  confine  them- 
selves in  practice  to  the  first  principles 
of  the  art  the  more  accomplished  boxers 
they  are  likely  to  become.  Loose  prac- 
tice, on  account  of  its  being  so  much 
easier  to  do  a  thing  badly  than  well,  has 
a  tendency  to  develop  a  slovenly  and  un- 
graceful style  in  a  beginner  and  to  make 
him  lose  sight  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  art.  Remember,  boxing  as  a  gentle- 
manly exercise  is  not  a  prize  fight,  and 
therefore  your  object  is  not  to  knock 
your  man  out.  Form  is  everything.  The 
way  of  doing  a  thing  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  thing  itself.  It  is  not 
what  you  do,  but  how  you  do  it.  In 
Rome  under  the  empire,  when  the  art 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
most  skillful  and  graceful  boxer,  not  the 
most  successful,  gained  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd  and  the  highest  rewards. 


Many  important  features  of  boxing  • 
were  published  in  Outing  for  March 
last,  which  there  will  be  no  need  to 
repeat.  Of  course  practice  without  a 
master  can  never  be  as  good  in  its  results 
as  with  one.  First  satisfy  yourself  that 
your  instructor  is  a  capable  man,  and 
once  having  done  so  never  question  his 
authority.  If  gentlemen  wish  to  practice 
among  themselves  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  become  proficient  by  so 
doing,  especially  if  they  can  occasionally 
see  two  good  men  box.  They  should 
assume  the  role  of  instructor  in  turn  and 
give  their  pupil  {pro  tern.)  opportunities 
for  practicing  the  various  hits,  counter 
hits,  guards,  etc.,  which  take  the  beginner 
from  any  one  to  any  other  extreme. 

Judging  from  the  numerous  inquiries  I 
have  received  from  readers  of  the  Outing 
of  last  March,  and  the  never-omitted  in- 
quiry of  beginners,  "Why  stand  left  foot 
and  arm  advanced  ?  "  a  few  remarks  on 
that  question  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  uninitiated. 

Boxing  is  the  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  fair  means  of  attack  and  de- 
fense of  the  unarmed  man  against  an  un- 
armed antagonist. 

If  a  man  stands  with  his  feet  close  to- 
gether he  has  neither  spring  for  attack 
nor  brace  for  resistance  ;  for  either  purpose 
he  must  stride.  If  he  takes  too  long  a 
stride  he  gains  strength  at  the  expense 
of  activity  ;  if  too  short,  activity  at  the 
expense  of  strength.  Consequently  good 
boxers  take  one  of  moderate  length  as  be- 
ing the  best  combination  of  the  two  quali- 
ties, inclining  to  either  as  the  circumstance 
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may  require.  Which  foot  shall  be  ad- 
vanced ?  Well,  nearly  all  right-handed 
men  advance  their  left  foot  when  in  the 
act  of  throwing  a  ball  or  missile  of  any 
sort  and  spring  from  the  right  foot  to 
gain  impetus. 

The  smith  holds  his  work  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  left  foot  nearer  to 
the  anvil  hammers  away  with  his  right 
hand. 

A  man's  natural  impulse  is  to  seize  an 
enemy  with  his  left  hand  and  punch  away 
at  him  with  his  right.  (See  Figure  i.) 
This  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you  can 
catch  and  keep  hold  of  him  and  he  does 
not  know  the  simple  stop  for  it.  Common 
sense  should  teach  the  merest  tyro  that  the 
stop  for  this  is  to  extend  the  left  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  assailant's  right 
shoulder,  run  it  down  the  biceps  and  hold 
tight  to  prevent  his  blows  (Fig.  2)  ;  then, 
having  your  own  right  hand  at  liberty, 
you  can  punch  away  at  him  to  your  heart's 
content  until  he  elects  to  leave  go  of  you. 
(Fig.  3.)  But  assuming  the  attacked  one 
anticipated  the  attack  he  would  apply  his 
powers  of  resistance  while  the  aggressor 
was  trying  to  get  hold  of  him. 

This  would  be  done  most  naturally  by 
striking  out  with  your  left  at  his  face  (see 
Fig.  4),  or  in  any  other  manner  under  the 
heading  of  active  resistance  called  coun- 
tering. If  not  sufficiently  prepared  for 
this  system  of  defense  you  might  divert 
the  course  of  the  hand  trying  to  seize  you 
or  strike  you  (see  Fig.  5),  or  make  any 
other  movement  under  the  heading  of 
passive  resistance,  returning  the  compli- 
ment, if  so  disposed,  with  the  disengaged 
hand. 

Lastly,  you  might  step  back  with  the 
right  foot,  bringing  the  hands  into  posi- 
tion, thus  (Fig.  6)  being  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  his  next  effort. 

In  boxing  the  two  men  assume  this 
position  in  commencing  and  recommenc- 
ing the  bout,  it  being  understood  that 
neither  desires  to  take  any  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  other,  and  the  assumption 
of  this  attitude  implies  readiness  to  be- 
gin. 

The  earliest  conception  of  boxing — that 
it  consisted  of  a  system  of  tricks — is  not 
dead  yet  in  some  quarters.  I  find  that 
nearly  every  pupil  who  comes  to  me  for 
first  lessons  is  so  impressed.  The  notion 
dies  hard.  A  few  months  since  the 
boxing  master  of  one  of  the  leading 
athletic  clubs  received  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  a    country  club   asking  him 


if  he  knew  of  a  teacher  who  knew  a 
hundred  points  whom  he  could  recom- 
mend;  *'for,"  said  the  writer,  "  we  have 
one  who  teaches  sixty  points,  but  should 
prefer  one  with  more  extended  knowl- 
edge." I  have  studied  boxing  literally 
since  I  learned  to  read — practically  since 
1858  —  in  the  boxing  saloons  of  Harry 
Orme,  Nat  Langham,  Billy  Shaw,  Alf 
Walker,  "  The  Spider,"  Jem  Mace,  Ben 
Caunts,  George  Brown,  H.  Brunton,  Jem 
Ward,  Jack  Hicks,  Bill  Richardson,  in 
London,  and  have  boxed  in  New  York  at 
John  Wood's,  and  Hill's,  and  Geoghe- 
gan's  and  all  the  athletic  clubs,  but  have 
never  yet  learned  a  trick  worth  know- 
ing. 

The  various  books,  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles by  one  of  Humphreys'  and  Mendoza's 
pupils,  Ned  Donnelly,  Ned  Price,  Billy  Ed- 


wards, Mr.  Mitchell  (In  the  "  Badminton 
Library ")  and  Jem  Mace  contain  each 
writer's  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  art 
and  instruction  in  the  system  they  advo- 
cate (when  they  have  one),  but  no  inside 
track  whereby  one  man  without  the  nec- 
essary ability  can  inflict  punishment  upon 
his  adversary  without  the  risk  of  getting 
as  good  as  he  intended  to  give.  The  only 
way  that  my  study  and  practice  of  the  art 
have  taught  me  to  punish  my  adversary, 
without  getting  punished  myself,  is  by 
having  the  judgment  to  make  and  seize 
an  opening,  the  promptitude  and  dexter- 
ity to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  the  force 
behind   the    blow    to    make    it    effective. 
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FIG.   6. 


This  is  not  trickery,  it  is  ability  attained 
by  practice,  which  gives  spring,  elasti- 
city and  suppleness  of  limb,  combined 
with  firmness,  enabling  a  man  to  move 
with  more  ease,  freedom  and  rapidity  than 
the  unpracticed,  as  well  as  the  aptitude 
to  think  and  act  together  with  prompti- 
tude. 

The  system  to  adopt  is  the  one  that 
will  most  readily  develop  these  qualities. 
The  application  of  any  system  depends  on 
the  man  himself.  He  may  be  a  nervous 
and  impetuous  boxer  or  he  may  be  a 
cautious  and  confident  one,  but  in  any 
case  the  system  is  applicable  to  all  ex- 
igencies, enabling  him  to  make  the  ut- 
most of  every  particle  of  strength  and 
activity  that  nature  has  given  him,  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  attack  and  resistance. 


A   WORD    FOR   WINTER    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

BY    DAVID    DODGE. 


TT  seems  to  me  that  the  conventional 
representation  of  Winter  as  only  the 
Atropos,  the  Siva  of  the  seasons,  is,  in 
the  main,  a  most  unjust  and  ungrateful 
one.  Not  only  is  she  yclept  the  gruff, 
brusque  matron  she  is,  but  stigmatized  the 
grim,  fell  monster  she  assuredly  is  not. 
This  is  a  verdict  challengeable  from  a 
physical  and  certainly  untenable  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  though,  in  fact, 
she  has  been  so  unconscionably  chided  and 
browbeaten  that  one  could  not  wonder  if 
now  and  then  she  took  a  vixenish  delight 
in  harrowing  her  censors.  The  brief  tinsel 
of  Spring,  the  overworn  finery  of  Sum- 
mer and  the  tarnished  tawdriness  of  Au- 
tumn have  found  bards  and  champions 
enow,  but  scarce  a  voice  has  been  raised 
for  Winter.  True  Thomson,  Cowper, 
Emerson,   Whittier  and   others    have   be- 


stowed a  few  touches  on  her,  but  almost 
invariably  as  foil  and  setting  for 

*     *     *     the  radiant  fireplace,  inclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storms. 

Others,  though  few,  have  painted  her  in 
her  active  moods,  using  her  as  a  malig- 
nant background  on  which  to  project 
benign  pictures  of  light  and  warmth  and 
flame-gilt  faces.  But  few,  almost  none, 
have  had  a  word  to  say  for  her  passivity. 
They  have  been  lavish  of  the  sombre 
shades  that  represent  her  frowns  and  chary 
of  the  chastened  tints  that  paint  her 
smiles. 

Living    in    lands  immersed   in   mist  or 
masked    in    snow    these    worthies   doubt- 
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less  painted  Winter  as  they  saw  her.  But  in 
North  Carolina  she  wears  another  visor, 
or  rather,  except  on  occasions,  none  at 
all.  Here,  too,  she  has  her  carnivals  and 
her  carousals,  her  surprises  and  her  mys- 
teries. Throughout  her  nominally  sub- 
ject months  she  again  and  again  slips  her 
immaculate  uniform  over  the  fields,  her 
argent  plumes  on  the  pines  and  her  bars 
and  stripes  and  stars  on  the  bare  boughs. 
But  she  comes  and  goes  like  the  Scythian, 
making  many  inroads  but  no  conquests. 
Her  livery  is  soon  stripped  from  the 
fields,  her  escutcheon  torn  from  the  trees, 
and  her  lurking  garrisons  routed  and  dis- 
sipated from  their  ambuscades.  Then  at 
long  intervals  one  awakens  in  another,  a 
transformed  world — a  world  in  which  the 
humblest  objects  are  transfigured,  glori- 
fied. Everything,  veneered  in  flawless 
diamond,  burns  in  the  surprised  sun.  An 
inundation  of  gleam,  glitter,  flare,  blaze 
submerges  the  world,  oppressive,  silencing 
in  its  intensity  and  immensity.  The  dazed 
bird  shuns  his  flaming  perch.  Truly,  in- 
deed, the  whole  world  wonders.  The 
trees,  armored  in  ice,  brandish  their  glaved 
arms  at  their  viewless  northern  foe,  their 
unseasoned  southern  frames  reeling,  yield- 
ing, succumbing  beneath  their  alien  freight, 
until,  sun  and  wind  riven,  the  whole  clank- 
ing panoply  lies  shivered  at  their  feet. 

Nor  can  one  deprecate  those  leaden, 
opaque,  Quaker-like  days,  Quaker-like  in 
^arb,  Quaker-like  in  muteness,  that,  at 
long  intervals,  come,  brood  and  depart 
in  silence  ;  days  in  which  nature  goes  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  in  seeming  expiation 
of  her  sometime  pranks  and  cantraps. 
Sober  -  liveried  fogs,  sired  by  the  storms 
and  in  flawless  harmony  with  the  land- 
scape that  gave  them  birth,  muffle  sight 
and  sound  ;  and  yet  with  all  the  privacy 
and  isolation  of  twilight  they  forbear  to 
blur  our  immediate  presence.  One's  van- 
ity is  gratified  and  his  importance  height- 
ened by  the  magic  personal  circle,  mov- 
ing as  he  moves,  stopping  as  he  stops, 
ever  attending,  ever  enclipping  him.  Go 
where  he  will  he  stands  ever  in  the  centre 
of  a  dun  -  walled,  gray  -  domed,  pellucid- 
atmosphered  theatre,  alone.  Even  the 
few  eerie  objects  that  peer  through  their 
dusky  embrasures  can  be  annihilated  by 
a  few  withdrawing  paces. 

But  these  express  the  freaks  of  Winter 
rather  than  her  moods,  and  certainly  not 
her  disposition.  She  is  too  volatile,  or 
too  vain  of  her  softer  charms,  to  masquer- 
ade long.     And  her  true  countenance  not 


only  restores,  with  other  material,  not  a 
few  of  the  perished  glories  of  summer,  but 
is  also  rich  in  a  unique  charm  of  its  own. 

Viewed  as  an  artist,  Winter's  unpreten- 
tious palette  is  enriched  with  a  gamut 
of  grays  and  browns  that  absolutely  know 
no  limit,  not  to  mention  the  opaque,  har- 
monious green  of  the  pines  which  she  uses 
as  foil  and  frame.  Summer  fields  that 
showed  almost  unvaried  reaches  of  green 
now  know  a  thousand  tints.  Summer, 
slovenly  limner,  daubs  on  her  dominant 
color  with  a  broad,  undiscriminating 
brush  ;  Winter,  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious artist,  is  scrupulous,  as  far  as  her 
pigments  go,  to  give  everything  its  honest 
and  characteristic  tint.  And  verily  her 
unpromising  grays  and  browns  are  mixed 
to  most  wondrous  ends.  The  result  is 
that  every  field,  every  spot,  has  its  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  shade.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  humblest  plant  is  duly  ac- 
centuated, while  the  fringe  of  every  path, 
fence  and  hedge  is  penciled  into  chart- 
like emphasis. 

Nor  are  the  dominant  colors  of  the  dead 
much  less  varying  than  those  of  the  living 
leafage.  Winter  has,  as  far  as  changing 
color  is  concerned,  as  it  were,  a  spring  and 
fall  of  its  own,  only  their  natural  order  is 
reversed.  She  opens  with  rich  and  vivid 
shades  of  brown  and  gray,  which  are 
slowly  chastened  and  bleached  into  mere 
phantoms  ;  in  many  places  vanishing  en- 
tirely. Indeed,  I  think  I  could  safely  un- 
dertake to  distinguish  any  month  from 
frost  to  flower,  by  its  complexion  alone. 
But  even  this  extinction  is  by  no  means  a 
negation  :  it  is  rather  a  revelation.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  stripping  off  the  ephemeral 
to  disclose  the  eternal  ;  the  mortal  to  dis- 
close the  immortal.  Nor  is  the  eye  a  loser 
by  this  transient  annual  unmasking  of 
mother  earth.  The  colors  of  her  surface 
are  scarcely  anywhere  monotonous,  while 
the  seams  and  fissures  of  water- worn  dis- 
tricts exhume  an  unlooked-for  warmth 
and  diversity  of  clayey  pigments.  Rich 
reds,  whites,  yellows,  grays,  even  unpro- 
nounced  tints  of  green,  and  all  the  shades 
which  blending  they  beget,  are  often  sub- 
ject to  one  point  of  view.  The  very  gory, 
gaping  gashes  of  the  water  gullies,  with 
their  black  bars  of  shadow,  decorate 
rather  than  mar  the  distance. 

Even  in  the  woods  where  the  Winter 
works  the  greatest  change — for  there  the 
landscape  shrinks  as  it  fades  —  she  does 
something  to  atone  for  her  havoc.  True, 
the  forged  outlines  of  Summer  are  erased 
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and  new  ones  drawn  at  once  more  truth- 
ful and  more  meagre.  True,  the  fancy- 
seen  leaf  forms  and  portraits  have  shrivel- 
ed into  unrecognizable  skeletons  ;  while 
the  wondrous  fapades,  arches,  arcades, 
domes  and  the  thousand  unnamed  forms 
into  which  foliage  molds  itself  have  slip- 
ped into  ashes.  And  yet,  though  much 
beauty  has  perished  with  them,  still  some 
has  been  thereby  unsealed.  The  sky 
eaves  erewhile  resting  on  eccentric  ledges 
of  solid  green  now  pour  down  with  pictur- 
izing  effect  into  the  gaps,  flaws  and  in- 
terstices of  the  skeleton  woods.  All  the 
vanished  profiles  are  reproduced  in  re- 
verse with  the  sky  as  a  pigment  instead 
of  as  a  canvas.  One  feels  a  kind  of  grim 
fellowship  with  the  roofless  grove  that 
mingles  its  spiky  arms  like  a  rout  of  ill- 
carried  lances,  with  here  and  there  a  tat- 
tered pennon  still  unrent,  all  lorded  by  a 
rigid,  lustreless,  banner-like  pine,  the  im- 
prisoned winds  sobbing  around  its  grated 
sides.  Perchance  amid  their  crests  an 
unmasked  chimney  looms  like  a  titanic, 
ruby-hilted,  azure -bladed  scimetar,  its 
rigid,  clear-cut  hilt  in  vivid  contrast  with 
its  swerving,  widening,  ethereally  temper- 
ed blade.  Then  every  grove  has  its  gal- 
lery of  dainty  leaf  -  hid,  lichen  pictures, 
which  the  light  of  October,  penetrating 
the  erstwhile  gloomy  recesses,  lights  up 
into  a  thousand  hues.  True,  the  fairest 
of  these,  like  the  weightiest  laws  of  the 
Roman  tyrant,  are  often  hung  the  high- 
est ;  but  if  man  had  been  less  unheedful 
doubtless  nature  would  have  been  less 
unkind. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  or  worse,  to 
assert  that  January's  flora  is  not  one  whit 
less  copious,  varied  or  gorgeous  than 
June's  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  no  close 
companion  of  nature  needs  being  told. 
Their  relative  facilities  considered,  the 
productiveness  and  spontaneity  of  Win- 
ter appear  still  more  creditable,  still  more 
marvelous.  The  Summer,  the  whole  world 
for  canvas,  has  even  floor  and  dome  ;  the 
Winter  scarce  an  easel  finds  save  stones. 
Yet  on  such  an  inert,  unfriendly  surface, 
and  with  moss  and  lichen  pigments  alone, 
her  miniatures  are  wondrously  perfect 
and  luminous.  Indeed,  in  the  face  of 
so  much  sombreness  one  wonders  whence 
is  extracted  such  gem  -  like  opulence  of 
color  ;  how  hedged  by  such  chaos  are 
spread  the  faultless  lines.  While  no  Win- 
ter is  poor  in  this  respect,  the  last  one 
was,  owing  to  its  very  excessive  moisture, 
exceptionally  rich.    Scarce  a  tree  or  stone 


was  left  ungarnished.  Indeed,  so  profuse 
and  brilliant  was  this  enameling  that  one 
may  fairly  question  the  ability  of  Summer 
to  make  amends  for  the  beauty  she  mars. 
For  instance,  near  Kittrell  there  is  an  an- 
tiquated mill  dam,  that  has  stood  with 
slight  alteration  since  colonial  days.  This 
shapeless  pile  rests  on  a  bed  of  chocolate- 
gray  stone,  which,  extending  down  the 
stream,  forms  for  several  hundred  feet 
the  left  bank  of  the  outflowing  creek. 
The  flanking  hills  rise  abruptly,  and  in 
some  places  sheer  on  both  sides.  A  gloom- 
ing thatch  of  pines  and  interlacing  oaks 
and  sycamores  emphasize  the  native 
weirdness  of  the  gorge.  Numerous  de- 
tached crags  from  the  beetling  cliffs  have 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  subjacent 
channel,  and  the  eager,  impetuous  current 
surging  against  their  jagged  edges  is  riv- 
en into  ribbons. 

With  a  large  "  head  "  of  water,  such  as 
last  Winter  afforded,  the  surroundings 
were  kept  continuously  dank  with  mist 
and  spray,  and  the  friction  of  the  magic, 
beauty-compelling  ring  was  not  more  po- 
tent than  was  this  wild  battle  of  water 
and  stone.  To  compare  the  drapery  of  the 
stones  and  boles  to  gorgeous  carpeting 
or  tapestry  would  be  to  flatter  the  looms 
of  Brussels  and  the  needles  of  Gobelins 
and  to  belittle  its  own  freshness  and  viv- 
idness. Immaculate  white,  argent,  the 
whole  gamut  of  greens,  from  the  shade  of 
twilight  pines  to  the  faintest  virescent 
and  olive,  and  then  up  the  other  scale  to 
flaming  yellow,  were  lavished  on  a  varying 
ground  of  ruby -stippled  grays,  as  if  an 
avalanche  of  undreamed  colors  had  swept 
down  the  slope. 

And  form  was  hardly  less  rich.  There, 
as  in  most  of  the  tinting,  except  the  richer 
greens,  the  lichens  did  the  work.  Fault- 
lessly undulating  circlets  within  circlets 
formed  the  dominant  pattern.  A  large, 
smoothish  stretch  of  stone  near  the  dam 
presented  a  solid  mosaic  that  would  have 
driven  the  deftest  manipulator  of  picturiz- 
ing  glass  or  gem  atoms  to  despair.  On  a 
dazzlingly  iridescent  liquid,  stippled  with 
ever-widening,  ever-recurring  pebble-born 
wavelets,  each  wavelet  fringed  and  fluted 
with  dancing  bubbles,  such  cinctures 
might  be  reproduced,  but  not  otherwise. 
But,  alack  !  it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  as  much 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  last  Summer's  rain- 
bow, for  the  waters  shrunk,  the  drapery- 
weaving  spray  forbore  and  the  suns  and 
v/inds  of  March  left  this  beauty  but  a 
memory. 
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Conthiued. 


II. 


WAKENED  by 
a  dull  pain  in 
my  head,  I 
staggered  to  a 
standing  pos- 
ture. The 
structure  a  1 1 
about  me  was 
in  piteous  yet 
partial  ruin. 
Whatever  had 
happened  with 
each  dreadful  stress  was  now  happen- 
ing no  longer.  And  yet  a  forlorn  in- 
security which  I  cannot  describe  still 
made  the  ground  seem  no  longer  to  yield 
its  accustomed  foothold.  I  can  compare 
the  sensation  thus  produced  only  to  that 
strain  and  impetus  which  we  feel  when 
we  bestride  a  powerful  horse  going  at  full 
speed.  Infinitely  unpleasant,  it  was  an  ef- 
fect that  might  also  have  struck  terror  in- 
to the  bravest  breast. 

I  looked  about  me.  There  was  a  gro- 
tesque gap  in  the  ceiling  above  my  head, 
and  beyond  it  I  could  see  ragged  frag- 
ments of  wall  that  loomed  gaunt  against 
the  open  starlight.  It  was  then  that  I 
realized  how  miraculous  had  been  my 
escape,  though  already,  with  a  sick  heart 
sinking,  I  had  remembered  Clarita.  It 
swept  through  my  mind  that  thousands 
must  have  perished  or  perhaps  were  now 
perishing  near  me  in  a  far  more  fearful 
way.  My  surroundings  were  at  first  quite 
dark,  but  soon  lurid  pulsations  lit  them. 
I  perceived  that  fire  had  broken  out  near 
me,  and  in  the  glare  I  discerned  hurrying 
forms.  Then,  with  a  pang  of  the  most 
delicious  ecstasy,  I  recognized  Clarita  and 
sprang  toward  her. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  as  she  saw  me,  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms.  But  her 
resolute  character  soon  asserted  itself. 
"You  and  I  are  saved,"  she  said,  "  but 
countless  others  have  been  buried  be- 
neath our  city's  tumbling  walls.  Aunt 
Vollia  has  been  hurt,  though  not  fatally. 
My  poor  father  can  be  found  nowhere. 
Oh,  I  feel  too  certain  that  I  shall  never 
see  him  alive  again  !  " 

She  never  saw  him,  either  alive  or  dead. 
The  fires  in  many  parts  of  the  half-ruined 


town  began  to  rage  wildly,  and  the  hu- 
man hecatomb  that  passed  into  ashes  had 
soon  reached  a  prodigious  size.  Clarita's 
heroism  thrilled  me  as  I  watched  it.  Her 
kinsman,  Jeptha  Jermayne,  who  had  been 
horridly  encaverned  between  two  huge 
fallen  rafters  and  yet  was  almost  un- 
scathed by  their  contact,  she  dragged 
with  her  own  hands  from  his  grim  re- 
treat after  discovering  a  mode  of  egress 
which  his  would  -  be  rescuers  had  failed 
to  see.  The  acts  of  courage  and  mercy 
which  she  performed  for  hours  made  me 
witness  in  a  new  light  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  her  spirit.  "You  are  almost  ex- 
hausted," I  at  length  said  to  her.  "Others 
who  have  not  shown  your  intense  energy 
will  try  to  take  your  place.  But  though 
the  fires  burn  on  and  the  suffering  still 
persist,  you  must  secure  a  few  hours  of 
sleep.  These  will  fit  you  for  even  hardier 
work  to-morrow,  if  you  please,  but " 

Jeptha  Jermayne,  who  had  been  with 
us  during  all  our  efforts,  and  aided  them 
as  well  as  a  bruised  and  bleeding  arm 
would  permit,  now  broke  in,  with  his  vi- 
brant, bell-like  voice  : 

"  There  will  be  no  to-morrow — none,  at 
least,  in  the  old  accepted  meaning  of  that 
phrase." 

"How?  No  to-morrow  ?"  I  said,  look- 
ing at  his  strong,  dark  face,  with  its  large, 
lambent  eyes. 

"  Our  planet  is  plunging  wildly  through 
space  away  from  the  sun,"  he  replied. 
"  Our  entire  solar  system  has  been  dis- 
rupted. It  is  not  the  fault,  I  should  say, 
of  our  own  sun  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  that 
sphere  round  which  he  has  for  millions  of 
years  revolved.  Something  has  happened 
to  that.  The  first  shock  of  definite  separa- 
tion caused  all  the  havoc  we  have  known 
to-night."  Instinctively  I  looked  at  Cla- 
rita, and  her  hand  stole  into  mine.  But  a 
second  later  I  re-addressed  the  astronomer. 

"  I  can  readily  believe,"  I  returned, 
"  that  we  are  now  plunging  through  space, 
as  you  say.  These  horrid  oscillations 
under  foot  would  indicate  it.  But  in  that 
case  how  have  we  avoided  immediate  col- 
lision with  other  bodies  of  our  system  — 
Jupiter,  for  instance,  or  Saturn  ?  " 

"  Have  we  avoided  that  kind  of  celes- 
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tial  mishap  ? "  Jermayne  answered,  with 
a  smile  cold,  sad  and  terrible.  "  Who 
knows  what  may  come  ?  And  yet,  in  such 
an  unprecedented  case  as  this,  why  dream 
of  so-called  accurate  judgments?  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  on  a  radical 
breaking  up  of  her  native  system  our 
earth  has  shot  off  into  the  inane  with  a 
disruptive  force  born  of  her  own  hot 
centrifugal  momentum.  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Venus,  and  all  the  larger  planets  may 
each  of  them  be  now  flying  in  different 
courses  through  the  universe,  like  those 
jets  of  fire  which  leap  from  an  ignited  pin 
wheel.  Come,"  he  added,  more  gravely, 
"  since  we  are  all  three  powerless  to  prof- 
fer further  humane  help  at  present,  let  us 
go  forth  here  into  the  great  square  and 
watch  the  heavens.  Our  speed  of  flight 
from  the  sun  must  already  have  been 
enormous.  Either  I  am  wholly  wrong, 
or  we  shall  again  see  him,  if  we  see  him 
at  all,  as  a  receding  luminary,  scarcely 
brighter  than  the  moon." 

I  clasped  Clarita's  hand,  following  the 
manful  figure  which  guided  us.  We  soon 
stood  in  the  midst  of  that  grand  square 
which  but  a  brief  while  ago  had  been  the 
pride  of  Orleanopolis.  Vaguely  on  all 
sides  of  us  we  could  see  masses  of  black 
or  semi  -  enkindled  ruins.  Most  of  the 
fires  near  by  were  sullenly  burning  them- 
selves out.  But  fiercer  conflagrations 
yet  blazed,  aloof  among  factories,  ware- 
houses and  buildings  more  combustible 
than  the  solid  -  reared  private  or  public 
structures  of  that  special  quarter.  The 
dark  -  blue  sky  was  without  a  cloud  as 
Jermayne  lifted  his  gaze  and  regarded 
it.  After  a  few  seconds  the  glare  of  the 
distant  fires  became  far  less  confusing. 
Clarita  and  I  could  trace  the  whole  vast 
arch  of  the  firmament,  against  whose 
vague  hollow  those  lateral  gushes  of 
flame  shone  relatively  slight. 

"You  spoke  of  the  moon,"  I  said  to 
our  companion.  "She  was  to  have  risen 
to-night  at  about  9  o'clock." 

"But  she  did  not  rise,"  he  responded. 
*'  In  other  lands — Asia,  for  example — they 
may  now  see  her  (those  who,  like  us,  have 
survived  to  see  anything),  being  hurled 
afar  and  reduced  to  half  her  former  size. 
She  might  have  crashed  against  us  in 
frightful  concussion,  but  undoubtedly  her 
orbit,  like  ours,  has  been  affected  by  a 
gigantic  outward  wrench." 

Clarita  now  spoke,  and  her  voice  was 
wonderfully  calm.  "  If  we  are  driving  in 
this  mad   way  through   space,"  she  said, 


"  what  can  save  us  from  striking  against 
some  other  star  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jermayne,  and 
his  placid  voice  had  in  it  the  dolor  of  a 
knell.  "Such  a  sun  as  Canopus  would 
swallow  us  within  his  stupendous  globe 
of  incandescence  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
swallowed  by  the  sea." 

I  heard  Clarita  shudder  while  still 
clasping  her  hand.  But  something  told 
me,  nevertheless,  that  her  nerves  were 
firm  as  mine,  if  indeed  not  firmer ;  and 
presently  I  again  said  : 

"  It  is  strange  this  shock  of  the  whole 
planet  has  not  displaced  one  of  our  two 
oceans.  How  can  you  account  for 
neither  of  them  having  changed  its 
bed?" 

Jermayne  was  still  staring  upward 
while  he  replied  :  "  Half  our  continent 
may  be  inundated,  as  it  is.  What  do  we 
yet  know  ?  " 

"  My  God  !  "  I  murmured,  thinking  of 
my  parents  and  friends  in  North  Colum- 
bia. 

Suddenly  Jermayne  gave  a  short,  keen 
cry,  and  pointed  toward  a  portion  of 
heaven  just  above  a  certain  track  of  the 
horizon  which  thus  far  had  been  clouded 
by  smoke  from  the  fires. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "Yonder  is  our 
sun.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  and  we  could 
be  rushing  apart  from  one  another  with 
such  terrific  velocity." 

A  ball  of  diamond-like  sheen  glittered 
from  the  dark,  enveloped  by  a  luminous 
nimbus,  which  meant  that  almost  incal- 
culable volume  of  light  the  sun  has  for 
ages  poured  forth.  As  I  gazed  with 
Clarita  at  this  sublime  farewell  between 
two  worlds  its  pathos  pierced  me  to  the 
soul.  After  so  many  millions  of  years  to 
be  suddenly  torn  asunder  thus  !  Follow- 
er from  guide,  servant  from  master,  sub- 
ject from  king  !  It  was  enough  to  make 
a  god  weep. 

"  This  is  our  to-morrow  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
with  depths  of  bitterness,  "  Oh,  it  is  too 
horrible  !  " 

"Let  us  hope,"  whispered  Clarita. 

"  Hope  for  what  ?  "  I  moaned.  "  We 
are  now  being  literally  dropped  through 
space,  like  a  stone  down  a  well.  Do  you 
not  feel  this  icy,  insidious  cold  ?  Does  it 
not  mean  the  chill  of  a  planet's  death  ? 
Aud  what  are  we  but  the  merest  atoms  on 
the  surface  of  this  doomed  and  perishing 
bulk  ?  Still,  in  a  little  while  the  whole 
fearful  mockery  will  be  over.  Well,  we 
have  some  comfort  there!" 
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"I  am  not  afraid,"  murmured  Clarita, 
and  her  fingers  tightened  round  my  hand. 
"  I  am  with  you,  Florian  !  It  does  not 
seem  so  hard  to  die  with  you  ! " 

"Ah,"  I  answered,  "but  it  would  have 
been  so  sweet  to  live  on  with  jfi?// /  " 

Jeptha  had  not  heard  our  late  words, 
but  he  had  caught  those  former  dejected 
ones  which  I  spoke  to  Clarita. 

"  Do  not  call  this  mockery,"  he  said, 
with  a  sweep  of  one  hand  toward  the 
firmament.  "  No  matter  what  is  the  end, 
we  shall  probably  look  on  marvels  of 
creation  which  mortal  eyes  have  never  yet 
beheld.  This  cold  will  not  produce  death 
for  many  hours,  if  we  may  still  speak 
of  hours,  we  who  are  literally  tumbling 
through  eternity  and  have  lost  all  sidereal 
reckonings.  But  surely  it  is  best  to  face 
the  truth  ;  the  first  star  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  our  own  to  which  we  approach 
near  enough  for  the  full  sway  of  its  ad- 
ductive  force  to  reach  us  must  cause  our 
swift  annihilation."  Here  a  look  of  pro- 
found gravity  touched  the  speaker's  fine 
and  tranquil  face.  I  noted  this  change  in 
the  eerie  dimness,  and  waited  for  him  to 
proceed,  conscious  that  some  new  reflec- 
tion had  beset  him. 

"  And  yet,"  he  resumed,  "  there  is  a 
hope — a  distinct  hope — that  this  ruin  may 
be  averted  by  those  very  laws  which  now 
so  disastrously  operate.  For  we  are  al- 
ready drawn  toward  some  larger  materi- 
al potency,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  may  be 
so  influenced  that  it  may  draw  us  into 
a  sudden  equipoise  with  itself  and  its 
heavenly  satellites.  The  plan  of  creation 
has  not  yet  rendered  up  even  its  alphabet 
to  astronomy.  If  we  should  enter  the 
circuit  of  some  other  system,  who  shall 
dare  affirm  that  salvation  and  not  destruc- 
tion may  confront  us  there  ?  It  is  a 
hope,  however  faint  and  vague.  At 
least  let  it  aid  us  to  mark  those  wonders 
which  almost  at  any  instant  may  now 
dawn  upon  our  vision." 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  nearly  lost  its 
nebula  of  radiance  and  dwindled  into  an 
orb  smaller  than  our  fugitive  moon.  Sud- 
denly we  saw,  in  an  opposite  part  of  the 
sky,  a  group  of  stars  that  greatened  every 
instant.  Larger  and  larger  its  members 
grew,  swelling  in  splendor.  All  three  of 
us  felt  that  we  were  about  to  enter  an- 
other solar  system  ;  Jermayne's  prophecy 
had  thus  far  been  verified.  Our  speed  of 
travel  must  now  have  been  almost  that  of 
lightning  itself  ;  for  soon  we  descried  no 
less  than  seven  stupendous  discs  of  fire. 


all  still  far  enough  away  to  be  seen  in 
glorious  perspective.  One  was  of  a  daz- 
zling emerald  in  hue,  one  was  a  lambent 
red,  one  like  a  colossal  pendent  sapphire, 
while  the  rest  blazed  either  yellow  or 
white.  But  each  second  they  grew  more 
vast  and  more  rotund  in  their  saliency, 
till  the  largest  and  nearest  were  to  the 
eye  a  globular  expanse,  from  which  might 
have  been  cut,  as  it  were,  fifty  moons  like 
that  we  had  forever  deserted. 

It  was  then  that  the  voice  of  Jermayne 
rang  forth  in  solemn  rapture.  "  We  are 
close  upon  a  circle  of  young  and  self- 
shining  stars,"  he  cried.  "  Our  own  planet 
was  once  like  these.  Something  mightier 
must  lie  beyond  them,  and  round  that 
enormity  they  revolve.  Compared  with 
this  earth  they  are  of  yesterday.  See  ! 
All  the  others  recede,  leaving  the  closest 
and  hugest  to  broaden  till  it  engulphs  half 
our  heaven." 

"  And  soon  it  will  engulph  us  likewise," 
I  remember  that  I  thought,  but  did  not 
say.  My  arms  were  about  Clarita.  We 
seemed  literally  leaping  into  the  liquid 
flame  of  that  foremost  sphere.  Jermayne 
had  once  more  proved  right.  In  a  brief 
while  longer  we  saw  half  the  welkin,  from 
horizon  to  zenith,  walled  by  an  imminent 
unbroken  arch  of  molten  gold.  Clarita 
and  I  exchanged  an  earnest  look.  Brighter 
and  brighter  grew  the  blinding  horror.  It 
was  day  with  us,  but  such  fierceness  of 
day  as  we  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 
Cold  had  changed  to  heat,  and  heat  that 
made  the  sweat  pour  from  our  faces  and 
bodies.  The  ground  rocked  beneath  us 
like  the  sea.  We  heard  a  strange,  far-off 
half-singing  sound.  I  recall  asking  my- 
self if  this  were  not  some  hint  of  that 
spheral  music  imagined  by  poets  of  our 
earthly  past.  I  had  drooped  my  gaze, 
but  here  again  I  lifted  it,  expecting  to 
meet  such  a  glare  as  might  make  me 
sightless  in  a  second. 

But  no ;  pale  torrents  of  vapor  were 
now  hurrying  down  upon  our  planet. 
Quickly,  after  that,  we  stood  in  a  white 
fog  of  steam,  which  had  flowed  with  spec- 
tral violence  and  fleetness,  as  if  from  the 
mouth  of  some  incredible  cauldron. 

I  could  feel  Clarita's  head  against  my 
breast  now,  but  I  could  no  longer  see  her  ; 
and  Jermayne  was,  of  course,  quite  hid- 
den from  me  in  the  dense  and  ghastly 
haze.  I  expected  each  moment  to  sink 
and  perish,  though  I  recollect  wondering 
why  the  heat  had  for  some  reason  lost  its 
distressing  ardor.     At  length   I  called  to 
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Jermayne,  my  voice  no  doubt  sounding 
with  the  most  wailful  dreariness. 

"  Is  this,"  I  asked,  "  the  beginning  of 
the  end  ?  And,  if  so,  have  you  any  con- 
ception how  much  longer  it  will  con- 
tinue ? " 

As  though  for  answer,  I  suddenly  re- 
perceived  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
astronomer,  where  he  stood  veiled  by  the 
mists  and  looking  almost  thrice  his  usual 
size. 

"  It  happens  as  I  had  hoped,"  he  said. 
"For  at  least  a  minute  we  swerved  in 
deadly  peril  toward  this  body  which  we 
are  now  passing." 

"  Passing  !  Thank  destiny  for  that  !  " 
I  broke  forth,  and  a  glad  cry  came  like 
an  echo  from  Clarita,  whom  I  just  then 
also  re-beheld. 

"There  seems  a  certainty  that  we  a7'e 
noyv  passing  it,"  went  on  Jermayne. 
"Otherwise  we  would  by  this  time  have 
been  shriveled  by  its  augmented  heat. 
And  look,"  he  pursued.  "  The  vapors  part 
and  show  us  that  this  great  star  is  actual- 
ly rolling  over  our  heads. 

Again  he  was  right.  And  how  peerless 
a  view  now  greeted  us  !  The  folds  upon 
folds  of  dividing  vapor  looked  like  domes, 
pinnacles  and  parapets  of  some  curious 
ethereal  silver.  Beyond,  through  radiant 
rifts  and  fissures,  glowed  the  source  of  all 
this  mingled  grace  and  effulgence. 

It  is  '  not  hyperbole  for  me  to  chronicle 
that  the  tones  of  Jermayne  rang  out  at 
this  point  like  those  of  some  welcome  con- 
solatory spirit. 

"  We  have  entered  this  young  system 
of  new-born  suns.  Our  old  earth,  like 
some  exile  driven  into  a  foreign  land, 
seeks  refuge  among  alien  encompass- 
ments." 

"  Will  she  find  that  refuge  ?  "  I  exclaim- 
ed. "  Ah,  will  she  ?  May  not  some  stern 
inhospitality  yet  await  her  ?  " 

"  The  central  sun  of  this  multicolored 
group  summons  her,  and  she  obeys  his 
command.  It  is  that  summons  which  has 
thus  far  proved  her  escape.  Our  one 
chance  now  is  in  being  swung,  so  to 
speak,  within  an  astral  equilibrium.  Our 
drastic  power  is  no  mean  cogency  even 
here.  Let  these,  our  new  mates,  resist 
that  and  effectively  drag  us  for  the  mill- 
ionth part  of  a  minute  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  midmost  solar  suasion  by 
which  we  are  now  controlled,  and  through 
future  aeons  we  may  go  sweeping  about  a 
second  nucleus  of  gravitation  with  per- 
sistence as  loyal  as  of  yore." 


The  mists  gradually  cleared  away,  and 
that  which  was  the  nether  part  of  our  sky 
became  possessed  by  their  retreating 
glories.  But  before  us  the  ether  was 
drenched  with  what  I  can  only  call  a 
roseate  expectancy  of  some  fresh  appari- 
tion. It  soon  burst  upon  us,  like  a  sun 
many  times  larger  than  that  from  which 
we  had  fled  at  the  commencement  of  our 
weird,  precipitate  voyage.  To  behold  it 
was  to  feel  that  it  reigned  king  here  in  its 
own  coign  of  vacancy.  It  was  so  big  that 
even  at  the  distance  from  which  we  noted 
it,  gleaming  to  us  beyond  the  atmosphere 
that  so  benignly  had  clung  to  our  lips  and 
nostrils  throughout,  we  were  promptly 
convinced  of  its  mastery  and  predominant 
girth.  In  color  like  a  ruby  of  the  purest 
water,  it  already  diffused  such  auroral  fer- 
vors of  light  as  music  and  poesy  might 
alone  meet  in  some  lofty  unison  fitly  to 
describe.  It  was  the  sovereign  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  we,  a  stranger  within  its  realm, 
obeyed  its  mandate.  We  all  three  knew 
and  felt  that  the  final  catastrophe  was 
close  upon  us  ;  there  could  be  little  more 
suspense.  This  rose-colored  monster  of 
space  would  never  allow  us  to  pass  him, 
as  his  august  associate  had  lately  done. 

"  If  we  are  welcomed  and  not  de- 
stroyed," said  Jermayne,  "  we  may  be 
told  so  by  a  shock  of  cruel  severity." 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  be- 
fore we  experienced  such  a  shock.  I  can- 
not state  why,  but  with  all  New  Africa  it 
proved  relatively  slight.  In  Orleanopolis 
more  buildings  were  overthrown  and  more 
people  lost  their  lives  ;  but,  after  all,  as 
we  subsequently  learned,  other  continents 
than  ours  proved  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  this  terminal  paroxysm.  The  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  republics  were  merci- 
lessly stricken,  and  one  of  the  highest 
Himalayan  mountains  fell  in  tumultuous 
collapse. 

AVith  Clarita,  Jermayne  and  myself 
there  was  simply  an  acute  recognition 
that  something  different  both  in  kind  and 
degree  had  now  happened  to  the  earth. 
Clarita  would  surely  have  fallen  if  I  had 
not  held  her  up,  at  the  same  time  bracing 
myself  against  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
park.  Jermayne  did  really  fall,  though 
he  sustained  but  trivial  injuries. 

We  soon  became  conscious  that  a  su- 
perb pink  sun  beamed  from  the  sky,  with 
that  stationary  effect  known  so  well  in  our 
gracious  day-giver  of  old.  Its  rosy  rays 
were  inexpressibly  cheering  ;  it  seemed  to 
say  to  us  while  we  regarded  it  in  rever- 
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ence  and  gratitude  :  "  Am  I  not  more 
than  worthy  to  replace  the  light-bearer 
you  have  lost  ?  " 

By  what  some  declared  the  proof  of  di- 
vine intervention,  we  had  achieved,  with 
relation  to  this  our  new  heavenly  lord,  an 
orbit  which  permitted  his  light  to  reach 
us  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  did 
that  of  the  sun  we  had  bidden  an  eternal 
adieu.  Providential  or  no,  this  was  a 
most  happy  event.  We  clasped  one  an- 
other's hands  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  It  is  over,"  I  said  to  Clarita.  "  You  are 
worn  out,  and  must  get  some  rest."  She 
was  indeed  so  exhausted  that  Jermayne 
and  I  had  almost  to  bear  her  home.  A 
sadly  shattered  home  it  was,  but  we 
found  a  chamber  in  it  where  she  could 
lie  down  and  sink  into  slumber.  Soon 
afterward  the  air  grew  thick  and  gloomy, 
the  pink  sun  being  quite  obscured.  Rum- 
bles of  thunder  were  heard,  and  I  turned 
with  anxious  glance  to  Jermayne. 

But  his  demeanor  alone  quieted  me. 
"  This  is  natural  enough,"  he  said.  "  A 
mere  transient  tempest  has  risen,  from 
atmospheric  causes  easy  to  guess.  It 
may  last  several  hours  and  prove  severe." 

It  did  last  for  a  good  while,  and  the 
rain  and  lightning  were  both  excessive. 
But  I  fell  asleep  during  the  very  flashes 
and  peals  which  at  an  ordinary  time 
would  have  kept  me  wakeful. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again  it  was 
night — our  first  night  in  this  unutterably 
novel  environment.  As  I  rose  and  looked 
about  me,  Jermayne  appeared. 

"  Have  you  been  asleep  also  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  wakened 
a  little  sooner  than  you  did.  The  storm 
has  ended.  Come  forth  and  see  what  its 
vanishing  has  revealed." 

I  followed  him.  Night  had  indeed 
fallen,  and  how  grandly  beautiful  it  was  ! 
From  four  different  quarters  of  the  sky 
four  moons  had  ascended,  two  of  the 
deepest  gold,  one  amethyst  and  one  a 
round  of  stainless  pearl.  I  felt  like  drop- 
ping on  my  knees  in  worship. 

"  These  are  henceforth  to  be  our  fair 
attendants,"  the  astronomer  said.  "  They 
are  small,  dark  planets  which  reflect  and 
refract  the  rays  of  our  new  sun,  their 
separate  mineral  compositions  causing 
this  variation  in  their  hues.  I  should  say 
that  like  our  former  moon  they  are  dead 
worlds.  We  attracted  them  in  that  one 
fateful  moment  which  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  our  equipoise  within, 
their  foreign  system.    They  rushed  toward 


us,  no  doubt,  but  the  intense  combative 
magnetism  of  that  sun  round  which  we 
are  now  revolving  with  orderly  quietude 
prevented  them  from  closer  approach. 
*  *  *  How  holy,  how  transcendently 
lovely,  is  this  deference  they  pay  us  !  " 

In  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
our  earth  became  threatened  by  extinc- 
tion, it  is  conceded  that  much  if  not  all 
of  the  dread  ravage  I  have  sought  to  por- 
tray has  been  repaired  and  even  partially 
forgotten.  My  own  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  both  parents  and  nearly  all  my  kindred 
in  North  Columbia  is  now  but  a  brooding 
memory  of  pain.  Manattia,  that  once 
majestic  city,  was  quite  swept  away  by  the 
fearful  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Without  Clarita's  love  I  often  believe 
that  grief,  horror,  and  the  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  I  was  almost  a  pauper,  might 
have  killed  me.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  such 
love,  her  inherited  respect  for  the  Race 
Oath  long  forbade  her  from  becoming  my 
wife.  Her  aunt  VoUia,  who  soon  thor- 
oughly regained  health,  opposed  our  mar- 
riage with  an  obstinate  zeal  not  altogether 
unswayed  by  considerations  that  while  I 
was  now  poor  her  niece  had  fallen  heiress 
to  great  riches.  I  sometimes  think  that 
Clarita  would  never  have  married  me  but 
for  a  certain  most  extraordinary  change 
wrought  by  the  Pink  Sun.  I  need  hardly 
explain  that  I  allude  to  that  very  note- 
worthy and  wide-known  incident  which 
affected  the  entire  people  of  New  Africa 
within  a  few  months,  by  altering  the  hue 
of  their  skins  from  black  to  the  most  deli- 
cate creamy  shade. 

This  truly  marvelous  effect  was  like  the 
taking  away  of  some  visible  curse.  At 
least,  it  thus  appeared  to  me,  for  although 
I  loved  Clarita  no  less  when  she  was 
white  than  black,  and  held  her  no  less 
adorable  either  way,  still,  even  the  stern 
opposition  of  Vollia  could  now  be  met 
and  fought.  Did  not  the  Race  Oath,  in 
its  principal  clause,  very  distinctly  read  : 
'■'■I swear  that  while  my  skin  stays  black  as  the 
hidden  foi'ces  of  nature  have  made  it,  I  zcill 
never  mingle  in  marriage  with  mortal  being 
of  a  tint  nnlike  my  own  ?  " 

The  "'  forces  of  nature "  had  them- 
selves come  to  my  rescue.  It  was  they 
that  gave  me  Clarita  for  my  wife,  and  in 
this  ancient  yet  revivified  world  of  ours, 
altered  to  a  planet  far  fairer  than  when  I 
first  gazed  upon  it,  a  great  calm,  a  cloud- 
less happiness,  has  followed  upon  the 
scenes  of  turmoil  here  recorded. 


a  XTbrenobie^ 


CHARLES    HENRY    LUDERS,* 

Obut  January  21,  1891. 


We  met  not  on  the  pilgrimage, 

For  thee  untimely  at  an  end  : 
We  met  but  in  the  printed  page, 

And  but  in  thought  we  called  thee  friend ; 
Yet,   for  the  music  of  thy  song, 

Heav'n   taught,   like   songs   of  happy   birds- 
A  limpid  lilt  as  sweet  as   strong. 

Spring' s  sunshine  woven  into  words  ! — 
Thy  name  we  knew,   and  loved  to  see  : 

So  dear,   0  friend,  thy  name  has  grown 
That  friends  thou  knewest  mourn  for  thee 

Not  more  than  we,   thy  friends  unknown. 


We,  friends  who  never  clasped  thy  hand, 

When  we,   in  future  summers  young. 
Shall  drift  down  quiet  streams,   or  stand 

In  places  such  as  thou  hast  sung— 
Green  nooks  to  which  the  stream  has  led. 

Where  sun  and  shadow  play  at  will, 
Where  leaves  talk  softly  overhead. 

And  lilies  star  the  water  still ; 
Where  heron  "wraits,   or  swallow  dips 

Swift  wings  along  the  dreaming  lake — 
The  laugh  shall  die  upon  our  lips. 

And  eyes  shall  sadden,   for  thy  sake. 


And  though  we  miss  thee  not  so  much 

As  they,   thy  dear  ones,   day  by  day 
Shall  miss  the  smile,   the  friendly  touch. 

The  voice  forever  passed    away  ; 
Yet  in  the  days  and  years  to  be, 

When  one  a  laurel  wreath  shall  win, 
Our  thoughts,   like  theirs,   shall  turn  to  thee. 

With  "more  than  this  he  might  have  been  I" 
0  friend,   forgive  the  vain  regret  I 

We  see  but  what  thou  would' st  have  done. 
Loss  makes  us  selfish :  we  forget 

The  perfect  peace  that  thou  hast  won. 


CHARLES    PRESCOTT    SHERMON. 


*  The  last  contribution  of  this  talented  author  to  Outing  appeared 
in  September,  1889,  "  Lotus  Land." 
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"  G  E  RT  ." 


Y     LOUISE     D.     MITCHELL, 


HE  had  been  standing  in 
just  the  same  place  a 
year  ago,  she  remem- 
bered, waiting  for  Phil 
to  come  to  dinner.  It 
was  at  sunset,  too,  and 
the  sky  was  all  pink 
and  gold  and  pale,  soft  gray  where  the  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  crest  of  Higher 
Ridge  Mountain  ;  but  glorious  as  the  sky 
had  seemed  to  her,  the  lower  part  of  the 
ranche  that  sloped  down  toward  the  val- 
ley lay  shrouded  in  deep  purplish  shad- 
ows and  the  wind  swept  across  them 
laden  with  the  damp,  bleak  chill  of 
death. 

The  girl  made  a  beautiful  picture  as 
she  stood  there  with  her  black  head  rest- 
ing against  the  rude  post  that  upheld  the 
roof  of  the  porch,  and  yet,  so  drawn  and 
haggard  was  the  face  when  turned  toward 
the  light,  one  forgot  the  picture  in  the 
shock  of  the  awful  misery  that  was  de- 
picted there.  She  had  twined  one  arm 
around  the  post,  as  though  for  support, 
and  the  other  hung  straight  down  at  her 
side.  Against  the  white  house  in  the 
background  her  tall,  supple  figure,  in  the 
dark  calico  gown,  stood  out  in  graceful 
silhouette. 

Within  the  open  door  the  figure  of  the 
half  breed  Hulda  could  be  seen  moving 
about  in  preparations  for  the  evening  meal, 
and  savory  odors  filled  the  house.  Every 
now  and  then  she  stole  to  the  door  to 
gaze  in  mute  admiration  at  the  motion- 
less form  of  the  young  girl  on  the  porch 
without. 

Gert  gave  a  long,  half -sobbing  sigh 
and  rubbed  her  disengaged  hand  across 
her  eyes  as  though  to  clear  their  vision. 
In  fancy  she  could  again  see  Phil's  pow- 
erful figure  coming  up  toward  the  house, 


with  long,  determined  strides,  and  by  his 
side  another  figure,  shapely  and  well 
knit  ;  a  stranger  with  a  nut-brown  beard 
covering  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  but 
his  brown  eyes  looking  out  from  straight, 
delicately-marked  brows,  with  genuine  ad- 
miration in  their  depths. 

"  Gert,  this  is  Bird  Hopkins,  what's 
took  Slocum's  place.  He's  come  to  stay 
all  night  with  us  —  I  guess  you  'n  Hulda 
can  'tend  to  makin'  him  comfortable, 
can't  yer  ?" 

That  had  been  their  introduction,  and 
the  stranger  had  walked  straight  into  her 
heart  from  that  first  thrilling  moment 
when  their  eyes  had  met.  For  a  time,  as 
these  memories  stole  gently  over  her, 
their  sweet  incense  drew  softer  lines  across 
her  face  and  lifted  the  sombre  shadows  in 
her  gray  eyes.  But  they  all  came  back 
again  as  the  sound  of  approaching  horse's 
hoofs,  ringing  sharply  on  the  stones  be- 
low, came  up  through  the  ravine  to  her. 
A  few  moments  later  horse  and  rider 
came  into  view. 

With  a  desperate  effort  at  self,  control 
she  stepped  from  the  porch  into  the  dusk. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  my  girl,"  he  cried, 
his  eager  eyes  scanning  her  lovely,  quiet 
face  with  an  ever-fresh  delight.  "  How 
goes  it  with  you,  little  woman,  eh  ? " 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  catch  the 
look  of  pain  that  crossed  her  face  at  his 
words,  and,  making  some  careless  remark 
in  answer,  she  took  the  supplies  from  him, 
waiting  there  quietly  until  he  had  heaped 
the  packages  high  in  her  arms. 

"Seems  to  me  someone's  kinder  quiet 
to-night,"  he  said,  detaining  her  with  his 
arm  around  her  waist  and  his  eyes  looking 
down  searchingly  into  her  face.  Suddenly, 
he  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  passion- 
ately  on   cheek,   lip  and  brow  ;  even  the 
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loosened  threads  of  hair  on  her  forehead 
not  escaping  his  caress.  He  let  her  go 
then,  and  she  stumbled  blindly  to  the 
house,  while  he  went  out  to  care  for  his 
horse  before  getting  his  own  meal. 

Gert  staggered  over  the  threshold,  and 
one  of  the  packages  slipped  from  the 
others  with  the  unevenness  of  her  step, 
and  its  contents  were  scattered  over  the 
floor.  She  put  the  rest  down  and  me- 
chanically stooped  to  repair  the  damage 
done. 

"  Oh,  my  God  ! "  was  the  cry  on  her 
shaking  lips,  "  I  dare  not  tell  that  to  him 
— I  dare  not,  and  yet  it  must  be  told,  and 
to-night." 

The  meal  was  gotten  through  some- 
how, her  haggard  face  escaping  detection 
until  his  hunger  was  appeased.  Hulda 
left  to  clear  the  things  away,  and  they 
two  were  on  the  porch  together.  Phil, 
his  chair  tipped  back,  his  feet  on  the  post 
and  a  pipe  held  comfortably  between  his 
teeth,  looked  the  very  picture  of  content- 
ment ;  but  Gert  sat  opposite,  some  sew- 
ing on  her  lap  untouched.  The  moon- 
light, broad  and  full,  rested  in  cold,  sil- 
very beauty  on  her  idle  hands  and  avert- 
ed face. 

"  Gert,"  the  man  said  presently,  after 
he  had  gazed  upon  her  beauty  to  his 
heart's  content,  "  ain't  seen  in  all  Sacra- 
mento as  pretty  a  girl  as  you  ;  you  beat 
the  whole  lot  of  them  holler,  my  darlin'." 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  forced 
laugh.  "  Guess  you  didn't  look  fur, 
Phil,"  she  said  in  a  voice  she  tried  to 
make  sound  natural  ;  "  there's  heaps  bet- 
ter lookin'  women  in  Sacramento  than 
me  ;  but  there  ain't  no  'countin'  for  tastes, 
I  s'pose." 

Phil  laughed  contentedly.  "  You're  good 
enough  lookin'  for  me  or  any  other  man, 
Gert ;  but  you're  actin'  doosed  queer  to- 
night, my  girl.     Anythin'  troublin'  yer?" 

He  laid  his  pipe  carefully  on  the  porch, 
rose,  and  went  over  to  where  she  sat,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her  from  his  great 
height  with  a  yearning  love  in  his  keen, 
deep -set  eyes.  "There  ain't  nothin'  I 
wouldn't  do  for  yer  to  make  yer  happy," 
he  said,  leaning  back  against  the  house, 
after  a  while,  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  speaking  in  a  low,  coaxing  tone  ; 
"  but  to-night  when  I  rode  up  to  the  door, 
you  kinder  chilled  me  with  a  somethin' 
in  yer  voice  that  didn't  used  to  be  thar. 
What  is  it,  Gert  ;  has  somethin'  happened 
that  you're  tryin'  to  keep  from  me  ?" 

Her  hands  were  locked  rigidly  in  her 


lap,  but  she  sat  there  motionless,  in  a  sort 
of  stupefaction,  taking  in  but  dully  the 
question  in  his  voice. 

Down  in  the  gully  the  cry  of  the  coyote 
broke  the  stillness  with  dismal  sound'; 
the  sleepy  note  of  a  bird  disturbed  in  its 
leafy  nest  floated  toward  them  on  the 
rising  breeze  ;  the  rustle  of  a  fleet-footed 
rabbit  darting  across  the  broad  pools  of 
moonlight  into  the  bushes  yonder  came 
vaguely  to  her,  and  out  in  the  barn  the 
drowsy  stamp  of  Charlie's  feet  seemed 
merged  into  the  stillness  of  night.  Deep, 
unutterable  peace  brooded  over  all — such 
peace  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  frowning 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  when  majestic 
Night  folds  sweet  Nature  in  her  gracious 
arms  and  rocks  the  swaying  cradles  of 
the  trees  with  the  perfume  of  her  breath. 
But,  as  though  in  bitter  contrast  to  the 
calmly  sleeping  world  without,  the  poor 
girl's  heart  was  throbbing  wildly  with  the 
fear  that  held  her  speechless. 

Phil,  made  fearful  by  her  ominous  si- 
lence, leaned  forward,  and,  putting  his 
hand  beneath  her  chin,  lifted  her  face  for 
a  moment  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"  Gert,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  as  he 
tried  to  kill  the  suspicions  rising  in  his 
heart,  "don't  get  mad  at  what  I'm  goin' 
to  say,  but  I've  been  kinder  thinkin'  late- 
ly that  Bird  Hopkins  has  been  comin'  up 
here  pretty  frequent  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  mebbe  it's  better  for  both  of 
us  that  he  shouldn't  come  no  more.  I've 
trusted  you  more'n  any  man  ever  trusted 
his  wife,  my  darlin',  and  I  knows  you've 
done  square  by  me  all  through,  but — 
but " 

"  Oh,  Phil,  Phil,  leave  me  go  ! "  she 
cried,  and  sprang  out  of  his  reach,  shak- 
ing like  a  leaf,  but  her  ghastly  face  no 
whiter  than  his  own.  "  Don't  speak  so 
kind  to  me,  don't,  Phil,  I  can't  stand  it  ; 
don't — don't  even   touch  me  till — till  I — 

oh,  I  can't  say  it  to  you,  I  can't "     A 

heavy  sob  struggled  up  to  her  throat  and 
choked  her.  She  put  out  her  hands  ap- 
pealingly  toward  him,  and  the  sight  of  a 
broad  band  of  gold  shining  on  her  left 
hand  in  the  clear  moonlight  struck  him 
like  a  blow.  He  staggered  back  against 
the  house,  staring  stupidly  at  her,  too 
stunned  and  broken  to  cry  out  or  say  a 
word. 

As  the  girl  realized  that  at  last  her  bur- 
densome secret  was  known  a  sudden  dull 
calm  settled  down  over  her,  and  she 
waited  there,  almost  meekly,  for  her 
doom.     She  expected  him  to  kill  her  at 
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once  and  watched  his  motionless  hands 
with  a  kind  of  curious  wonder  as  to  when 
they  would  draw  out  the  pistol  stuck  in 
his  belt. 

A  few  awful  moments  passed  thus  ; 
then,  as  though  awakening  from  a  dream, 
Phil  aroused  himself  and  tried  to  stand 
•erect,  but  finding  that  impossible,  leaned 
back  weakly  in  his  former  position. 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?"  he  asked  at  last, 
in  a  hoarse,  shaking  voice  ;  "out  with  the 
whole  story,  girl." 

"  He  will  not  kill  me  yet,"  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  thrill  of  hope  ;  then,  with 
desperate  courage  she  found  her  voice  : 
"Phil,  I  know  you  are  goin'  to  kill  me, 
but — but  I'm  not  afraid  to " 

"  I'll  not  kill  you,"  he  shouted  at  her, 
in  his  misery  ;  "  you  know  you're  safe 
■enough  there,  anyway,  for  I  couldn't  put  a 
bullet  through  you  if  I  tried.  For  God's 
sake  don't  keep  me  waitin'  ;  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  all  !  " 

"It's  all  here,"  she  said  hurriedly,  her 
trembling  hands  clasping  and  unclasping 
in  her  agitation  ;  "  from  the  first  day  you 
brought  him  up  here  I  felt  that  I  loved 
him  then  and  there.  I  never  said  I  loved 
you,  Phil,  you  remember,  never  ;  but  I've 
been  faithful  to  you  all  these  nine  years 
since  you  brought  me  up  here,  you  know 
that,  Phil,  and  I've  tried  to  be  good  to  you," 
she  added,  with  a  break  in  her  voice,  as  a 
groan  from  him  wrung  her  heart.  "  You 
never  was  in  any  hurry  to  have  me  mar- 
ried to  you,  thinkin'  you'd  wait  till  I  was 
old  enough  to  know  my  own  mind  and  be 
sure  that  I  loved  you,  and  there  weren't 
no  love  on  my  side  to  hold  me  to  you  dur- 
ing the  waitin',  and  then — and  then.  Bird, 
he  found  out  how  things  was  between  us, 
and  he  waren't  afraid  to  tell  me  of  his  love, 
and  — oh.  Heavens,  don't  look  at  me  so, 
Phil  —  he  and  me  went  down  to  the  mis- 
sionary minister  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  and  —  and  was  married.  I  couldn't 
help  it,  Phil,  for  I  love  him,  oh,  so  much  !  " 

That  last  pathetic  cry  cut  him  to  the 
heart,  and  stemmed  the  torrent  of  abuse 
that  rose  to  his  lips.  The  black  head, 
bowed  so  brokenly  in  the  sheltering  hands, 
nearly  maddened  him,  but  he  gave  no 
sign  of  that  hidden  tumult,  only  said,  in 
a  quiet  voice  which  he  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  steady,  and  with  his  eyes  turned 
persistently  from  her  anguish  : 

"  You  never  told  me  a  lie  in  your  life, 
Gert,  and  I  believe  in  you  now.  But  you 
must  go  away  from  here  now — to-night, 
for  I   can't  trust  myself,  and — and  you're 


safer  away.     Go  in  and  get  your  things." 

She  obeyed  him,  creeping  humbly  by 
him  to  the  door.  As  she  passed  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing  a  fold  of  her  dress 
swept  across  his  feet.  He  shivered  and 
drew  back  out  of  reach  of  contact.  When 
she  came  out  again,  with  her  hastily  rolled 
bundle  in  her  hand,  he  was  standing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  porch  looking  down 
into  the  beautiful  sleeping  valley  below. 

He  heard  her  footstep,  however,  turned, 
and  walked  slowly  back.  A  gray  look 
had  come  over  his  face,  she  noticed  in 
that  one  timid  glance,  and  his  upright 
figure  seemed  suddenly  bent  and  old. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  began,  huskily,  look- 
ing down  at  her  falling  tears  in  silence. 
"  You'll  always  remember  this,  Gert,  that 
I've  loved  you  as  Bird  Hopkins  couldn't 
never  love  you  in  all  his  life,  for  I've  nine 
years  the  start  of  him,  and — and,  if  ever 
a  time  should  come  when  he's  dead,  and 
you're  left  alone  again,  you're  to  come 
back  to  me  !  " 

She  shivered  at  his  words,  a  thrill  of 
fear  chilling  her  heart. 

"Phil,"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice, 
"you  swear  to  me  never  to  do  him  harm 
for  this  day's  work,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh.  "I'll 
never  touch  him  to  harm  him  ;  I'll  swear 
to  that." 

She  seemed  only  half  satisfied,  but  said 
no  more  about  it. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  faltered,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  night  with  her  head  bent 
meekly  on  her  breast. 

He  sank  down  into  his  chair,  his 
clenched  fists  resting  on  either  knee, 
watching  her  retreating  figure  with  a 
hopelessness  that  words  cannot  describe. 
She  had  gone  half  way  down  the  road 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  when,  moved 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  turned  and 
glanced  back  at  him.  His  head  had  sunk 
into  his  hands,  as  his  elbows  rested  on  his 
knees,  and  his  whole  attitude  was  sug- 
gestive of  an  unbearable  anguish  with 
which  his  manliness  could  not  contend. 

With  a  broken  cry  on  her  lips  she  start- 
ed to  go  back  to  him,  but  just  then  a 
hand  was  laid  on  her  arm  and  her  hus- 
band's voice  said  eagerly  : 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  this  suspense  has 
nearly  maddened  me  !  I  thought  that  he 
had  killed  you,  and  I  was  just  starting  to 
go  to  the  house  for  you,  in  spite  of  my 
promise,  when  I  saw  you  coming  ;  but  I 
have  you  at  last,  sweetheart,  my  little 
wife  !  " 
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A  sense  of  security,  almost  of  rest,  came 
to  her  with  his  words,  and,  with  a  touch- 
ing gentleness,  she  put  her  hand  in  his 
and  together  they  turned  away  toward  his 
home. 

Left  so  utterly  alone,  Phil  sat  motion- 
less for  some  time,  scarcely  realizing  her 
departure,  so  strong  was  the  influence  of 
her  presence  yet  lingering  around  him. 
The  swish  of  her  gown,  the  tall,  graceful 
figure  with  the  dark  head  set  so  royally 
on  the  sloping  shoulders,  all  came  to  him 
as  though  she  yet  stood  there.  He  for- 
got, for  a  time,  how  humbly  she  had 
bowed  her  regal  height  before  him  in 
her  confession  ;  how  the  bitter  tears  had 
trembled  on  the  lashes  of  her  lovely  eyes 
— the  eyes  he  had  loved  to  look  into  and 
think  how  no  other  man  had  seen  them 
since  nine  years  before.  In  grim  retro- 
spection his  mind  traveled  back  to  that 
day  when  he  had  rescued  her,  a  helpless, 
abandoned  child,  from  the  evils  threat- 
ening her  in  the  streets  of  Sacramento. 
How  her  little  arms  had  clung  to  him  that 
day  ;  how  she  had  hidden  her  wet  face 
on  his  rough  coat  and  begged  him  to  love 
her  and  take  care  of  her  because  she  was 
all  alone ;  how  pleased  old  Hulda  had 
been  at  the  sight  of  the  little  frail  thing, 
and  how  jealously  they  two,  master  and 
servant,  had  watched  her  grow  from  a 
merry,  pretty  child  into  a  splendid  woman, 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  a  wild  rose  ! 

Well,  he  had  loved  her  ;  first  as  a  little 
child,  and  then  at  last  with  the  passionate, 
jealous  affection  of  a  fierce,  untutored 
nature,  almost  tigerish  in  its  intensity. 
How  he  had  loved  her  he  was  beginning 
to  realize  only  then.  Hot  tears  trickled 
down  through  his  fingers,  and  sob  after 
sob,  terrible  in  its  strength,  seemed  to  rend 
his  strong  frame. 

"  Gert — little  Gert !  "  he  blurted  out  be- 
tween his  sobs,  as  he  rose  and  stretched 
his  arms  yearningly  toward  the  spot  where 
she  had  disappeared,  "  he  couldn't  never 
love  you  as  I've  loved  you,  not  if  he  lived  a 
hundred  years.  My  darlin',  my  little  girl, 
what  I've  watched  grow  up  all  these  years  ! 
I  can't  seem  to  bear  it  nohow  at  all. 
Come  back  to  me,  Gert  !  What'll  home 
ever  be  without  you  ?  Oh,  my  God  I" 
Suddenly  he  turned,  and  with  a  savage 
curse  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bird  Hopkins'  home.  "Curse 
you  ! "  he  hissed  ;  "  curse  your  lyin', 
treacherous  face  ;  I'll  have  her  back  again 
if  I  have  to  wait  twenty  years  fur  you  to 
die  ! !' 


All  at  once  he  started  and  his  hands 
dropped  heavily,  the  fire  dying  out  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come.  He  thought  he  had 
heard  Gert's  voice  calling  him  from  with- 
in ;  but  realizing  in  an  instant  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing,  he  turned  wearily, 
pushed  the  door  open  and  went  in,  shut- 
ting out  the  night  behind  him. 

"  I  can't  trust  it  nohow,  Bird,"  Gert 
was  saying,  as  she  stood  at  her  husband's 
door  with  him  about  two  weeks  later. 
"  It  ain't  like  Phil  to  take  things  so  quiet 
like,  and  yet  here  things  has  been  running 
on  between  you  as  though  all  this  had  not 
been  at  all.  You  will  be  careful,  Bird, 
won't  you  ?  Somehow  I  never  feel  easy 
when  I  see  you  go  off  for  a  day  with  Phil 
until  I  have  you  back  safe  again.  Ah, 
Bird  !  "  she  added,  twining  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  "  sometimes  I  wish  I  did 
not  love  you  so  much,  so  much,  my 
dearest,  for  there  is  no  rest  for  me  day 
nor  night,  for  the  fear  that  he  will  break 
out  and  do  you  harm." 

A  sweet,  slow  blush  of  happiness  crept 
up  over  her  fair  face  as  her  husband  fold- 
ed his  arms  about  her  and  held  her  close- 
ly to  his  heart. 

"  Gertie,  darling,"  he  said,  and  noting 
for  the  first  time  how  thin  and  worn  she 
looked,  "  you  are  wearing  yourself  to  a 
shadow  with  all  this  worry,  and  making 
me  miserable  besides.  Try  to  throw  it 
off,  sweetheart,  for  I  am  sure  Phil  has  got 
over  his  anger  and  is  trying  to  show  us 
that  it  is  all  right  between  us  three.  To 
satisfy  you,  I  am  on  my  guard  all  the 
time,  but  I  haven't  had  even  the  hint  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  and  feel 
perfectly  safe.  There,  now,  good-bye, 
my  own  sweet  wife  !  Go  in  and  don't 
trouble  your  head  about  me." 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  paces,  however, 
when  she  called  him  back,  and  he,  smiling 
indulgently  at  her  foolishness,  returned. 
She  laid  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders,, 
her  gray  eyes  searching  his  face  entreat- 
ingly. 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  go  near 
Little  Silver  Thread,"  she  begged  earnest 
ly,  and  with  a  last  laughing  kiss  and  prom- 
ise he  left  her. 

She  stood  quite  still  in  the  doorway 
until  he  had  turned  at  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  thrown  a  kiss  to  her.  Would  he  ever 
know,  she  wondered  wistfully,  how  she 
had  sat  night  after  night,  while  he  lay 
peacefully  sleeping,  watching  lest  Phil 
should   steal    in    and  murder    him  in  his 
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sleep.  A  lovely,  tender  smile  curved  her 
lips  as  she  thought  of  how,  last  night,  she 
had  sat,  pistol  in  hand,  by  the  window, 
with  her  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  road  above 
that  led  to  Phil's  home,  turning  away  only 
as  she  had  stooped  to  lay  Bird's  hand 
back  on  the  bed  when  it  had  slipped  to 
the  floor  in  his  sleep. 

:!(.  Sf,  ^  ^  ^ 

The  day's  glory  was  waning.  Moving 
about  her  work  indoors  Gert  found  time 
to  glance  incessantly  toward  the  road,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  her  husband  returning. 
The  feverish  idea  that  something  would 
happen  to  him  was  gathering  strength 
and  tenacity  with  every  hour  that  kept 
Bird  from  her,  for  her  distrust  of  Phil  s 
silence  was  growing  into  a  real  and  living 
terror  to  her  night  and  day.  The  quiet  of 
a  summer's  afternoon  was  upon  all  her  lit- 
tle world  there  in  the  mountains.  Butter- 
flies were  fluttering  here  and  there  across 
the  long,  waving  grass  in  the  sunshine; 
myriad  notes  of  birds  singing  their  medley 
in  the  trees  about  the  house,  the  perfume 
of  wild  flowers  and  red  clover  in  a  sunny 
field  near  by,  were  wafted  to  her  by  the 
lazy  summer  breeze;  but  beautiful,  dainty 
nature  could  not  charm  away  that  strained, 
worn  look  on  her  face  or  soften  the  droop- 
ing lines  about  the  tender,  sensitive  lips. 

By  and  by  the  trees  threw  longer  shad- 
ows across  the  earth,  the  butterflies  ap- 
peared less  frequently  and  the  breeze 
grew  chill  and  stirring.  Already  the  slow 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  cows'  feet 
could  be  heard  coming  over  the  loose 
stones,  ready  for  her  gentle  touch.  The 
monotonous  hum  of  the  insects  had  be- 
gun, and  still  Bird  had  not  come. 

Mechanically  the  girl  went  out  to  at- 
tend to  the  cows,  and  returning  with 
overflowing  pails  set  the  milk  carefully 
away,  and  then,  spent  with  anxiety  and 
that  terrible  nameless  fear  in  her  heart, 
she  sank  down  on  her  knees  by  the  kitch- 
en table,  shaking  with,  sobs.  All  at  once, 
as  though  someone  had  called  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  ashen  pale 
and  her  heart  beating  to  suffocation. 

"Bird,  Bird,  I  am  coming;  wait,  my 
darlin',"  she  cried,  and  dashed  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  road  at  the  top  of 
her  speed.  On,  on  she  flew,  her  terror 
giving  her  new  strength  ;  slipping,  stum- 
bling and  then  catching  herself  as  she 
went.  Once  she  fell  prostrate  and  lay 
for  a  moment  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
long,  cool  grass,  crying  weak,  helpless 
tears  because  her  clumsiness  was  keeping 


her  from  reaching  Bird  sooner.  She  got 
to  her  feet  again,  however,  and  hur- 
ried on. 

Phil  Redmond,  standing  motionless  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Silver  Thread, 
four  miles  distant  from  Bird  Hopkins' 
home,  looked  up  with  a  start  of  horror  as 
a  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  his  arm  and  a 
panting  voice  gasped  out : 

"  Phil — Phil,  where  is  my  husband;  what 
have  you  done  with  Bird  ? " 

She  was  leaning  a  little  toward  him  wait- 
ing for  his  reply,  her  breast  heaving  breath- 
lessly and  a  most  lovely  color  dyeing  her 
cheeks  with  that  long,  unwonted  exercise. 
Her  eyes,  feverish,  gleaming,  with  dark 
circles  under  them,  lit  up  her  face  with 
an  almost  unearthly  beauty.  One  hand 
had  gone  up  to  her  throat  to  still  its  pul- 
sation, the  other  grasped  his  arm  as  in  a 
vise.  Looking  at  her  terrible  agitation, 
and  seeing  as  in  a  vision  her  exceeding 
loveliness,  the  strength  of  her  suspicion 
flashed  over  him  with  sickening  force. 
An  icy  chill  crept  round  his  heart  and 
seemed  to  still  its  beating,  and  a  curious 
sensation,  as  though  he  were  turning  to 
stone,  passed  over  his  limbs. 

"  He's  safe  enough,"  he  said  in  a  rough 
voice  that  hid  that  dryness  in  his  throat  ; 
"you  needn't  look  that  way,  neither." 

"  But  where — where  ?  "  she  insisted,  fe- 
verishly ;  "  tell  me  where  !  " 

Before  he  could  answer  a  voice  from 
the  rocks  high  up  across  the  stream 
broke  in  : 

"  Why,  Gert,  that  you  ?  'Pon  my  word 
I  thought  1  was  dreaming !  What  are 
you  after,  little  one,  and  how  did  you 
ever  get  here  ?  " 

The  relief — the  intense  strain  lifted  ;  the 
joy  of  hearing  his  voice  addressing  her  in 
his  everyday  tones  was  too  much,  and 
she  could  only  stand  there  wordlessly,  her 
face  lifted  to  where  he  stood,  and  the 
tears  falling  like  rain  over  her  cheeks. 
He  could  not  see  her  tears,  and  so  went 
on  searching  for  something,  beating  the 
bushes  right  and  left  and  calling  out  to 
her  in  clear,  ringing  tones  that  he  had 
shot  the  dandiest  young  eagle,  but  that  he 
had  flown  up  there  to  die,  and  he  intended 
getting  it  and  stuffing  it  for  her,  so  that 
she  could  put  it  on  that  little  bracket  he 
had  made  yesterday. 

The  ledge  upon  which  he  stood  so  reck- 
lessly was  a  mere  shelf  in  the  side  of  a 
wall  of  rock  that  towered  high  like  the 
side  of  a  mountain.  The  shelf  itself  was 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  was  overgrown 
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with  stout  bushes  and  a  few  weak-looking 
trees.  At  the  base  of  the  rock  more 
bushes  and  tall,  rank  weeds  grew  in  a 
dense  mass  on  the  edge  of  the  deep,  nar- 
row and  treacherous  river,  whose  bed  was 
of  jagged  rocks,  safe  hidden  by  the  swift 
flowing  waters,  broken  as  they  were  by 
the  numerous  eddies  in  that  one  spot. 

Gert  glanced  down  at  the  dark  water, 
then  up  at  her  husband's  form,  now  show- 
ing'dimly  in  the  twilight.  She  seemed  to 
realize  his  peril  and  it  dried  her  tears  at 
once.  Her  hands  were  locked  fiercely  to- 
gether, and  a  still,  white  look  came  over 
her  face. 

"  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute  now,  little 
wife,"  Bird  was  saying,  *'  for  I've  found 
him  at  last,  poor  little  beggar  !  " 

Gert  turned  her  livid  face  back  toward 
Phil,  whose  eyes  shifted  uneasily  from 
that  dumb  entreaty  in  her  gaze. 

"  He  can't  swim  a  stroke,"  she  said 
with  an  effort,  seeing  that  he  had  realized 
Bird's  danger.  "  You'll  be  ready,  Phil, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  He's  safe  enough,  if  he's  only  care- 
ful," the  other  said,  dropping  his  lids  over 
that  strange  gleam  that  had  leaped  into 
his  eyes.  *'  He's  climbed  it  many  a  time 
afore." 

She  gave  one  long,  searching  look  into 
his  face,  and  something  that  she  saw 
there  made  her  turn  her  eyes  away  again 
with  a  piteous  quivering  around  her 
tense,  drawn  lips.  She  fixed  her  gaze 
once  more  upon  her  husband  and  kept  it 
there,  as  though,  by  the  very  strength  of 
its  magnetism,  to  hold  him  safely  in  his 
place. 

They  could  hear  him  moving  about 
among  the  bushes  on  his  way  back  and 
all  seemed  safe.  His  cheery  voice  called 
down  to  his  wife  once  or  twice,  and  in  re- 
ply she  sent  up  a  word  of  love  and  cau- 
tion in  her  easiest  tones.  The  silence 
grew  oppressive  and  poor  Gert  stood 
there  shivering  in  the  gloom  and  damp- 
ness. Suddenly  there  was  a  sharp  crack- 
ling on  the  ledge  above,  a  half- choked 
cry  for  help,  followed  by  a  deeper  groan  of 
despair,  as  he  missed  his  hold,  and  a  dark 
body  fell  headlong  into  the  waters  of  the 
Little  Silver  Thread  with  a  splash  that 
sent  the  heavy  drops  over  the  man  and 
woman  standing  on  the  bank. 

//  was  Bird  I 

A  moment  of  awful  waiting,  then  the 
body  rose  again  to  the  surface,  and  float- 
ed, for  a  moment  there,  still  and  white,  and 
dead. 


Not  a  word  had  Gert  spoken.  The 
agony  of  that  moment  had  stunned  her 
beyond  feeling  ;  but  with  trembling; 
hands  she  tore  at  the  band  of  her  skirt 
and  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,  then  rolling 
back  her  sleeves  she  stepped  backward  and 
made  ready  for  a  spring  toward  the  river. 
A  heavy  hand  came  down  on  her  shoulder 
just  then  and  Phil's  hot  breath  fanned  her 
cheek. 

"  No,  by  heavens,  you'll  not  do  that  /  "' 
he  cried,  as  he  tightened  his  hold.  "  He's 
dead,  my  girl,  and  your  life  is  not  your 
own  to  throw  away  now  !  " 

She  struggled  and  fought  with  almost 
superhuman  strength  to  free  herself,  curse 
after  curse  staining  her  pure  lips  in  her 
frenzy  ;  but  his  powerful  grasp  held  her 
closely  to  his  breast  and  she  could  do- 
nothing.  A  terrible  reaction  set  in  al- 
most immediately,  and  she  sank  down 
limp  and  helpless  to  the  ground,  lying 
there  on  her  back  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  eyes  in  which  there  was  nei- 
ther pleading  nor  defiance.  He  stooped 
over  her  and  called  her  name  gently, 
brokenly,  and  it  seemed  to  rouse  her  a 
little,  for  she  sat  up,  looking  around 
blankly  in  the  darkness.  Very  passively 
she  allowed  him  to  lift  her  in  his  arms, 
and  he,  letting  her  head  fall  gently  to  his. 
shoulder,  strode  rapidly  toward  home. 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  home,  Gert," 
he  kept  saying  all  the  way,  with  a  pitiful, 
thrill  of  happiness  in  the  thought,  "  home 
—  home,  my  darlin',  my  heart's  dear  life, 
and  nothin'  shan't  trouble  you  again." 

It  was  pitch  dark,  save  for  the  light  of  the: 
stars,  when  he  reached  his  door,  and  then 
only  the  girl  struggled  feebly  from  his 
arms  and  dropped  to  the  floor  of  the- 
porch.  She  sat  down  on  the  one  step  and 
rested  her  folded  arms  on  the  seat  of  the 
chair  near  her,  burying  her  face  therein.. 
Her  beautiful  hair,  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  had  become  loosened  and  lay  like  a. 
nun's  veil  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  thick 
masses  to  the  floor. 

Phil  stooped  and  put  back  the  black 
tresses  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"Gert,  darlin',"  he  said,  in  a  voice: 
choked  with  emotion,  "don't  act  so  — 
don't  ;  you  don't  know  how  you're  a- 
hurtin'  me  by  it.  If  you  could  only  un-- 
derstand  mj^  love  for  you  and  what  I've, 
suffered,  knowin'  you  was  his'n.  Oh,  lit- 
tle girl,  ain't  you  never  even  felt  how 
you  are  the  very  life  of  my  heart,  and  it's 
dyin'  for  the  life  you're  keepin'  from, 
me  ! " 
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There  was  no  answer  save  a  long  shiv- 
ering sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  her 
very  soul. 

"  Gert,"  he  began  again,  this  time  very 
wearily,  "  I'm  goin'  in  now,  dear,  and  I'll 
rouse  Hulda  and  get  you  some  hot  coffee 
before  you  go  to  bed.  Won't  you  speak 
one  word  to  me  before  I  leave  you,  just 
one  little  word,  my  darlin'  ?" 

He  waited  vainly  ;  she  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  Ten  minutes  later,  when  he 
came  out  again,  followed  by  Hulda,  carry- 
ing a  lighted  candle,  she  was  still  in  the 
same  position,  only  the  wind  had  blown 


her  hair  so  that  it  completely  covered  her 
folded  arms  like  a  cloud  of  mourning. 

"Gert!" 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew 
her  back  to  his  breast.  A.  horrible,  inde- 
finable fear  paralyzed  his  brain  as  her 
arms  dropped  down  heavily  from  their 
resting  place,  and  she  made  no  effort  to 
resist  him.  He  ztwuld  not,  could  not  be- 
lieve the  awful  truth,  till  Hulda  had  put 
back  the  silky  mist  from  her  darling's 
face,  and  its  cold,  still  beauty  told  him 
that  the  Angel  of  Death  had  stolen  her 
from  him  this  time — not  poor  Bird. 
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jHE  question : 
'■'■  Do  you  take 
photographs  " 
was  answered 
in  the  nega- 
tive. 

I  thought 
what  recrea- 
tion a  series  of 
photographic 
outings  would 
be  for  the  per- 
son addressed, 
who  was  but 
just  convales- 
cing from  a 
nervous  attack 
caused  by 
overwork.  He 
belonged  t  o  a 
class  whose  numbers,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  to  whom 
a  timely  outing  would  mean  being  saved 
from  a  serious  breakdown.  Some  great 
medical  authority  has  said  that  a  sick  man, 
while  desirous  of  being  made  well  again, 
will  often  decline  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  his  re-establishment.  I  may  add 
to  this  that  it  is  even   more  difficult  to 


persuade  the  man  who  is  overtaxing  and 
overworking  himself,  and  perhaps  trying 
to  keep  up  his  strength  with  stimulants, 
to  stop  in  time  and  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

For  semi-invalids,  such  as  the  man  I 
referred  to,  outdoor  photography  would 
offer  everything  of  value  from  the  h)- 
gienic  point  of  view,  without  a  single 
drawback.  This  assertion  is  so  true  and 
self  evident  that  I  need  not  pursue  it 
farther,  but  shall  take  up  the  main  sub- 
ject of  my  paper,  and  assume  that  a  holi- 
day ground  has  been  chosen  in  England 
and  that  the  camera  is  to  form  a  part  of 
the  baggage. 

In  previous  articles  published  in  this 
magazine*  upon  the  choice  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  I  went  into  that  matter 
in  detail,  and  shall  therefore  only  say 
here  that,  while  it  is  rather  more  difficult 
to  secure  good  photographic  results  of 
large  than  of  small  size,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  great  mistake  to  buy  very  small  cam- 
eras. If  the  finished  photographs  are  to 
have  any  value  as  pictures  I  should  dis- 
courage the  use  of  plates  smaller  in  size 
than  5x4  inches,  and  recommend  7x5  or 

*  September,  1888,  and  March,  1889. 
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8x5  as  more  pleasing  and  better  in  every 
way,  with  but  slight  increase  of  expense. 
I  also  desire  to  caution  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs not  to  be  too  confident  of  success- 
fully enlarging  small  pictures.  Not  that 
we  do  not  see  good  enlargements  every 
day,  and  that  such  a  plan  is  possible,  but 
to  take  out  into  the  field  a  camera  for 
pictures  4x3  inches  and  expect  to  enlarge 
all  the  work  taken  to  some  such  size  as 
15x12  inches  would  most  probably  result 
in  failure  of  a  very  discouraging  kind. 

One  more  point  about  apparatus.  Do 
not  select  cameras  that  have  evidently  been 
made  with  reference  to  portability  only  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tripod 
stands.  See  that  they  are  firm  and  steady 
enough  not  to  shake  if  the  wind  blows  a 
little,  and  when  selecting  the  position  for 
the  camera  plant  the  tripod  legs  firmly  in 
the  ground.  If  baggage  must  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  and  the  tripod  dispensed 
with  entirely,  the  camera  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  accurately  adjusted  finder, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  what  is  included  on 
the  ground  glass  before  exposing.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  not  inclined  to  favor 
this  plan  of  working  without  a  tripod.  It 
is  quite  true  that  good  pictures  may  be 
made  instantaneously  by  either  holding 
the  camera  or  resting  it  on  a  pier,  balcony 
or  bench,  but  all  in  all  it  is  far  more  satis- 
factory to  have  a  good  tripod  at  hand,  and 
it  adds  but  little  to  the  impedimenta. 

The  term  "  amateur  photographer  "  at 
the  present  day  may  be  said  to  include  per- 
sons of  almost  all  classes  who  pursue  the 
art  of  photography  in  the  most  differing 
ways  and  with  the  most  different  objects 
in  view.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  the 
amateur  to  perform  all  operations  con- 
cerned in  photograph  making  himself, 
thereby  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  art 
and  so  adding  largely  to  his  stock  of  gen- 
eral information.  It  has  given  me  keen 
pleasure  to  observe  how  the  educational 
value  of  photography  has  been  more  and 
more  recognized  within  the  last  few  years. 
I  can  truthfully  say  to  anyone  in  want  of 
a  hobby  that  he  will  find  everything  to 
call  out  his  powers  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
charming  art. 

There  is  another  class  of  amateurs, 
with  ideas  contrary  to  those  above  ex- 
pressed, who  cut  down  the  labor  (as  they 
term  it)  to  the  utmost  limit.  These  per- 
sons, as  a  rule,  seem  to  pride  themselves 
rather  upon  the  number  of  exposures 
made  than  anything  else.  For  such  as 
these  a  camera  mounted  with  a  roll  holder 


would  probably  be  the  best  thing,  and 
successive  rolls  of  sensitive  paper  insert- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  trip  to  England  or 
around  the  world,  or  anywhere  else.  I 
hope  that  there  are  but  few  such  among 
those  who  may  chance  to  read  this  article, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  when  on  an 
outing  with  the  camera  a  little  labor  and 
time  spent  in  carefully  selecting  a  good 
point  of  view  will  not  be  regretted  after- 
ward. The  pictures,  even  if  few  in  num- 
bers, will  be  more  pleasing  than  the  hur- 
ried and  of ttimes  ill-chosen  "  shots  "  of  the 
random  worker. 

A  feature  of  English  rural  scenery  that 
is  highly  attractive  to  the  American  visi- 
tor is  the  thatched  cottages  in  which  some 
of  the  country  people  still  live.  They 
are  by  no  means  as  common  as  they  used 
to  be,  but  are  very  pretty  to  look  at  and 
form  excellent  subjects  for  the  camera. 
Our  illustrations  on  pages  469,  470  and  471 
prove  this,  and  when  the  traveler  is  tired 
of  the  endless  round  of  sightseeing  he 
will  find  no  change  more  pleasant  and 
salutary  than  a  run  off  with  his  camera 
into  some  such  place  as  the  Isle  of  Wight 
or  the  country  lanes  of  Devonshire. 

To  those  who  propose  such  a  trip  let  me 
amplify  the  advice  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  in  respect  to  tripods,  and 
insist  that  they  be  not  only  firm  and 
solid,  but  high  enough  to  bring  the  lens 
to  the  height  of  the  eye  when  standing. 
The  importance  of  this  will  soon  be  felt 
when  working  in  places  which,  like  the 
English  country  lanes,  have  high  hedges. 
The  clever  amateurs  of  England  have 
long  known  this,  and  rightfully  remem- 
bered that  a  view  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  height  of  the  eye  of  a  man 
standing,  not  from  a  point  below  it,  as 
would  be  the  case  when  the  ordinary  tri- 
pod sold  with  photographic  outfits  is  em- 
ployed. When  a  tripod  of  this  kind  is 
opened  and  set  up  with  the  camera  on  it, 
the  lens  is  necessarily  lowered,  so  that 
the  view  obtained  is  quite  another  thing. 
And  further,  if  a  good  hard  day's  work 
be  done  by  two  friends  together,  one  with 
the  short  andthe  other  with  the  long  tri- 
pod, the  owner  of  the  latter  will  find  him- 
self much  less  wearied  in  the  evenmg, 
because  he  has  not  been  compelled  to 
stoop  so  often  when  looking  at  the 
ground  glass. 

Thus,  the  principles  involved  are  that 
the  camera  should  have  its  position  well 
and  carefully  selected  in  the  first  place,  and 
when  the  selection  has  been  made  that  it  is 
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so  fixed  as  not  to  be  "  blown  about  with 
every  wind,"  but  have  a  firm  support. 
Now,  it  will  be  easy  for  some  to  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  when  a  hand  camera 
might  be  used  and  the  tripod  dispensed 
with.  To  this  I  reply  that  the  exposures 
upon  all  subjects  where  no  convenient 
support  for  the  camera  could  be  found 
would  necessarily  be  instantaneous.  If 
the  camera  were  held  upon  the  hip  or  un- 
der the  arm,  the  finder  could  be  consulted 
and  the  work  done  with  accuracy,  but 
supposing  there  was  a  hedge  in  the  way, 
as  in  the  view  of  the  cottages  in  Gods- 
hill,  the  camera  would  have  to  be  held  so 
high  up  that  the  finder  would  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  eye  and  the  exposing  thus 
turned  into  an  affair  of  great  uncertainty. 
And  another  thing  in  this  connection  : 
subjects  like  these  thatched  cottages  are 
not  brilliantly  lighted  and  have  but  slight 
actinic  effect  upon  the  film,  so  that  the 
instantaneous  exposure  would  be  almost 
sure  to  give  an  undertoned  plate. 

How  different  from  a  view  on  the  shin- 
ing sandy  beach  where  breakers  are  roll- 
ing in  with  white  foamy  crests  !  Is  it  not 
plain   that   with  the  same  lens  and  films 


a  much  longer  exposure  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  ivy-covered  cottage  nest- 
ling among  trees  and  bushes  than  for  the 
marine  view  ?  And  yet,  according  to 
some  of  our  would-be  teachers  of  photog- 
raphy, the  exposures  on  these  widely  dif- 
fering subjects  should  be  "instantane- 
ous "  in  both  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the 
same.  "  Oh,  well,"  some  will  say,  "  per- 
haps that  is  all  so,  but  we  can't  stop  to 
think  about  all  that.  The  man  that  de- 
velops will  fix  that  for  us." 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
mistakes  that  can  be  made  in  photo- 
graphing. To  expect  the  developer  to  do 
what  the  light  ought  to,  or  to  undo  what 
the  light  has  overdone,  is,  of  course,  a 
physical  impossibility,  and  yet  people  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  recklessly  exposing 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects  alike,  trusting  to 
luck  and  the  developer  to  make  things 
right. 

No  !  The  ivy-covered  cottage  is  much, 
darker  than  the  marine  view,  and  will  not 
run  away  from  us  like  the  ocean  waves. 
We  will  do  better,  therefore,  when  photo- 
graphing the  former  to  stop  the  lens  down 
to  a  small  opening,  so  as  to  be  sure    of 
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nice  crisp  definition,  to  mount  the  camera 
on  a  good,  firm  tripod,  to  focus  carefully 
and  comfortably,  and  to  expose  sufficient- 
ly long  to  get  good  detail  ni  the  shadows. 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  expos- 
ing plates  I  wish  to  say  that  none  of  the 
loudly -advertised  "exposure  meters  "or 
other  plans  for  calculating  or  estimating 
the  time  to  be  given  to  the  plates  are  of 
any  practical  value,  at  least  for  purposes 
of  landscape  photography.  Elaborate  sys- 
tems have  appeared  in  print  in  the  pho- 
tographic journals,  wherein  formidable 
tables  of  fractions,  decimals  and  mathe- 
matical calculations  make  a  fine  show  to 
the  uninitiated.  And  this  is  all  that  they 
ever  do.  Skill  in  timing  negatives  can 
be  obtained  —  like  all  other  kinds  of  skill 
— by  practice  only. 

Now,  suppose  that  we  were  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  exposing  our  films  or  plates  on 
the  pretty  thatched  cottages  of  Godshill, 
the  quaint  stone  churches  of  Bonchurch, 
Arreton  or  Brading,  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Carisbrooke,  or  the  lovely  foliage 
around  Ventnor  and  Shanklin.  Suppose, 
furthermore,  that  we  knew  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again  for 


a  long  time,  if  ever.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  we  should  wish  to  obtain  some  idea 
whether  we  were  giving  the  right  expos- 
ures, and  not  find,  to  our  mortification, 
after  our  return  home  that  we  had  over- 
timed this  view  and  undertimed  that  one  ? 
Of  course  it  is  ;  and  I  therefore  advise 
those  who  have  not  had  an  extended  ex- 
perience in  timing  plates  to  carry  a  small 
stock  of  developer  with  them,  and  to  de- 
velop a  few  trial  plates  now  and  then. 
In  a  country  like  England  the  most  ample 
facilities  are  afforded  to  persons  practicing 
photography,  and  respectable  professional 
photographers  will  be  everywhere  found 
who  will  either  develop  the  plates  or  al- 
low their  dark  rooms  to  be  used  for  a  mod- 
erate compensation. 

I  should  advise  that  the  developer  be 
carried  dry.  That  is  to  say,  have  a  number 
of  packets  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  sulphite 
of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash, 
with  bromide  of  potassium,  weighed  out, 
neatly  wrapped  up,  marked  and  put  into 
a  small  glass  jar  with  a  good  cork.  This 
jar  might  be  packed  in  a  small  tin  or 
wooden  case  for  safety.  The  sulphite 
and  bromide  should  be  of  the  granulated 
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variety,  and  the  carbonate  be  pulverized 
so  as  to  facilitate  easy  and  quick  solu- 
tion. The  water  used  should  always  be 
distilled,  and  can  be  bought  at  any  drug 
store  (chemist's  shop,  as  they  say  in  Eng- 
land) for  a  few  cents.  Hyposulphite  of 
soda  for  fixing  could  be  bought  anywhere, 
but  those  who  have  been  used  to  working 
with  a  certain  formula  for  developer,  the 
•chemicals  of  which  have  come  from  a  cer- 
tain firm,  will  do  better  to  carry  a  supply 
as  I  suggest,  rather  than  depend  upon 
what  they  may  buy  away  from  home. 

The  question  whether  human  figures 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  picture  or 
not  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  In 
such  places  as  those  where  we  have  chosen 
■our  illustrations,  figures  certainly  are  not 
wanted.  The  inhabitants  of  these  local- 
ities no  longer  wear  the  picturesque 
smock  frocks  and  rural  costume  for- 
merly so  common.  But  there  are  other 
places  where  the  figure  is  of  the  utmost 
value — nay,  indispensable.  For  instance, 
many  spots  will  be  found  on  the  lovely 
shaded  roads  near  Godshill,  and  in  fact  all 
over  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  an  almost 


complete  picture  presents  itself,  but  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  unbroken 
stretch  of  roadway  in  the  foreground  or 
middle  distance.  This  disagreeable  white 
stretch  may  be  sometimes  effectively 
broken  up  by  introducing,  for  instance,  a 
couple  of  children  with  their  hands  full 
of  wild  flowers,  or  a  man  in  rough  coun- 
try dress  with  a  spade  or  fishing  rod  over 
his  shoulder. 

In  photographing  great  monuments  of 
architecture  like  the  cathedrals,  castles 
and  abbeys  so  numerous  in  England,  fig- 
ures will  be  most  valuable  additions  to 
the  picture.  The  insignificant  size  of  a 
man  or  woman  standing  in  one  of  the 
great  doorways  of  a  cathedral  like  Can- 
terbury makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination and  increases  the  interest  felt 
in  the  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
interiors  of  these  great  buildings  ;  but 
those  who  thus  consent  to  pose  before  the 
camera  when  interiors  are  being  photo- 
graphed must  be  prepared  to  stand  still 
for  a  longer  time,  the  light  being  dim  and 
the  exposure  required  long  in  propor- 
tion. 
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line  of 
red  sand- 
stone skirting 
fields  of  vivid 
green,  alow 
sky  of  the 
clearest  blue 
and  the  waves 
flashing  their 
white  crests  angrily  in  the  sun — such  is 
Prince  Edward  Island  as  you  approach  it 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  snow  lies 
deep  and  the  wind  comes  in  from  the 
Atlantic  laden  with  moisture  and  cutting 
with  frost.  The  sea  to  the  north  is  frozen 
beyond  the  horizon,  not  in  one  level  sheet 
like  the  inland  lakes,  but  piled  tier  above 
tier,  as  successive  tides  force  it  up  on  the 
shore  and  turn  it  on  edge  against  the 
reefs  or  shove  it  aground  on  the  sand 
bars.  The  straits  to  the  south  are  never 
frozen,  but  all  winter  fields  of  ice  are 
driven  up  and  down  by  the  wind  and 
tide.  At  one  time  there  will  be  a  level 
stretch  from  shore  to  shore,  with  here 
and  there  the  black  water  gaping  through, 
but  when  the  tide  turns  the  straits  are  as 
clear  as  in  midsummer. 

To  keep  up  winter  communication  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  mainland  is  a 
problem  the  Dominion  Government  has 
not  yet  solved. 

Some  years  ago  a  powerful  steamer, 
the  Northern  Light,  was  put  on  the 
route,  built  with  a  wedge  -  shaped  bow, 
intended  to  squeeze  its  way  through  the 
ice  and  force  it  under  by  sheer  weight, 
but  often  when  it  slid  up  on  the  ice  field 
there  it  stood,  stuck  fast.  Some  winters 
it  never  left  the  harbor,  and  again  it 
would  be  nipped  between  two  floes  and 
drift  about  for  days  and  weeks,  helpless 
and  in  danger.  In  winter  the  only  reli- 
able means  of  transporting  mails  and  pas- 
sengers is  by  ice  boats,  and  a  somewhat 
regular  service  is  kept  up  between  the 
capes,  where  the  distance  is  only  six  miles 
across. 

I  had  heard  that  here  there  was  a  pri- 
meval shooting  ground,  where  wild  geese 
could  be  taken  as  easily  and  in  as  large 
numbers  as  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
that  it  was  the  only  spot  on  the  American 


coast,  besides  Cape  Cod,  where  the  aris- 
tocratic brant  were  approachable.  On 
March  i  I  determined  to  see  for  myself, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  had  crossed  over, 
partly  by  boat  and  partly  b)^  sleighing  in 
the  primitive  fashion,  and  was  soon  on  the 
spot. 

Along  the  north  side  the  level  mead- 
ows reach  to  the  edge  of  the  sandstone 
cliffs,  but  where  the  texture  of  the  rock 
is  hardest  it  juts  out  into  the  water  at 
points  and  forms  a  series  of  crescents. 
In  this  bend  the  rock  is  often  denuded 
and  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
showing  in  profile  a  long  waving  line.  At 
such  a  point  the  ocean  breaks  through 
and  forms  a  large  barras  waie,  protected 
on  the  outside  by  a  level  stretch  of  hard 
sand.  Beyond  this  and  running  along  the 
coast  for  miles  is  often  a  reef  behind 
which  the  mackerel  fleet  can  rush  before 
the  northeast  wind  and  lie  secure.  But 
if  they  miss  the  entrance  it  is  a  sad  year 
for  the  Gloucester  fisherwives  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  "  ba}^,"  as  it  is  called,  the 
wind  comes  up  quick  and  fierce,  and  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  a  savage  sea 
is  soon  raised. 

Upon  the  oyster  beds  the  ice  rests 
lightly,  and  when  winter's  back  is  broken 
it  is  always  the  first  to  go.  The  warmth 
from  the  earth  melts  it  long  before  the 
fields  begin  to  move,  and  "  openings  "  are 
formed  where  the  water  shows  in  dark 
patches  amid  the  dreary  white  of  snow 
and  ice. 

These  openings  are  the  feeding  grounds 
for  the  flocks  of  wild  geese  that  fly  from 
the  South  and  stop  to  rest  in  their  long 
journey  northward.  Here  the  sea  weeds 
flourish  abundantl}^,  especially  the  Zostera 
marina,  or  eel  grass,  whose  ribbon-shaped 
leaves  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that 
is  from  five  to  ten  feet  deep,  from  a  joint- 
ed creeping  root  stock  that  burrows  among 
the  shells  below.  In  slower  waters  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  eel  grass  flourishes — stem- 
less  plants  with  shorter  leaves.  The  flower 
is  borne  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  scape, 
and  when  ripe  the  flower  buds  break  away 
and  come  to  the  surface,  where  they  shed 
their  pollen  around  the  fertile  flowers. 
The  fertilized  flowers  are  then  drawn  to 
the  bottom  by  means  of  a  spiral  scape  and 
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there  the  fruit  ripens.  It  is  for  this  food 
the  wild  geese  dip  down  their  curved 
necks  and  afterward  stand  in  long  rows 
on  the  ice,  sunning  themselves  and  oiling 
their  sleek  gray  feathers. 

The  term  "wild  goose"  is  generic  and 
applies  to  a  number  of  species,  but  the 
bird  that  is  best  known  is  the  Canada 
goose.  There  is  probably  no  locality  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the 
migration  of  geese  is  not  watched  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  their  coming  is  looked 
on  as  indicating  the  climatic  nature  of  the 
season  that  is  to  follow.  On  the  Pacific 
Slope  there  is  another  species,  but  it  is 
more  addicted  to  land  haunts. 

The  Canada  goose  weighs  from  nine 
to  fourteen  pounds,  attaining  the  greater 
weight  before  the  long  journey.  In  length 
it  is  about  three  feet,  with  an  expanse  of  five 
feet.  They  pair  before  beginning  the  north- 
ward journey,  and  when  they  arrive  are 
ready  for  the  process  of  breeding.  In  size 
and  plumage  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  bird.  The  bill  is 
black  and  the  sliding  membrane  of  the  eye 
a  dark  hazel,  the  neck  is  long  and  curved, 
the  upper  half  black  and  marked  on  the 
chin  and  lower  part  of  the  head  with 
white.  The  back  and  wing  coverts  are 
brown,  each  feather  being  tipped  with 
white.  The  rump  and  tail  are  black, 
except  the  tail  coverts,  which  are  white, 
and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  blackish 
ash  color.  The  feathers  are  very  thick, 
and  on  the  breast  will  turn  the  smaller 
grades  of  shot.  The  flesh  is  dark,  rich  and 
with  a  high  pure  gamy  flavor.  When 
wounded  they  are  easily  tamed  and  will 
pair  and  breed  in  captivity,  but  they  al- 
ways retain  a  tendency  to  migrate  and 
sometimes  join  passing  flocks  of  their  old 
companions,  though  they  have  been  known 
to  return  the  following  year,  bringing  their 
young  with  them. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  one 
of  the  most  ardent  sportsmen  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  meet — James  MacKay,  my 
host,  who  soon  became  Mac,  my  friend. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  a  gentleman,  a  man 
who  worked  with  the  farm  hands  all  the 
year ;  but  in  the  spring  the  wild  goose 
called  him,  and  he  made  what  was  to  him 
a  pilgrimage  of  a  month,  which  kept  his 
heart  open  and  his  mind  clear  for  the 
other  eleven.  He  allowed  me  to  accom- 
pany him  during  his  retreat.  He  seemed 
to  know  the  wild  birds  personally,  to 
divine  their  thoughts  and  judge  of  their 
intentions,    and    they    had  reason    to   re- 


member him.  Throughout  those  lengthen- 
ing days  he  taught  me  endless  store  of 
almost  forgotten  sea  lore,  and  initiated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  wild-bird  nature.  I 
was  no  stranger  to  the  bears  of  the  West- 
ern mountains  or  the  buffalo  of  the  plain, 
but  here  was  a  new  form  of  sport,  requir- 
ing a  technical  skill  in  which  luck  did  not 
enter  to  the  slightest  degree.  If  one 
knew  certain  things,  and  was  willing  to 
follow  a  definite  course,  he  would  succeed  ; 
if  he  did  not,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  even  knocking  a  feather  out  of 
a  wild  goose's  wing. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  customary  to 
have  a  wild  goose  for  dinner  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  and  if  this  failed  the  omen 
for  a  late  season  was  as  portentous  as 
any  which  augured  ill  to  the  sacerdotal 
Roman  ;  but  of  late  the  shrill  cry  is  rare- 
ly heard  before  the  first  of  April.  How 
anxiously  I  watched  the  blue  sky  for  the 
wedge-shaped  flock  that  would  cleave  the 
clouds  and  that  seemed  to  come  from  no- 
where !  One  clear  evening,  after  the  sap 
had  been  running  free  in  the  sugar  maples 
and  the  birch  buds  were  bursting  with 
new  life,  the  startling  voice  of  the  old 
gander  was  heard  as  he  led  his  followers 
overhead.  The  note  is  scarcely  musical, 
but  the  tone  is  loud  and  ringing. 

This  was  only  the  advance  guard.  For 
two  days  the  geese  were  flying,  but  they 
were  timid  and  restless  and  merely  looked 
into  the  dark  water.  The  third  evening 
Mac  looked  up  to  the  sky  ;  it  was  high 
and  ruddy,  a  light  wind  was  coming  in 
from  the  southwest.  Next  morning  we 
would  "rig  out."  I  had  brought  with  me 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  warfare, 
the  most  recent  make  of  guns,  the  dainti- 
est cartridges  and  fanciful  cases,  but  they 
were  passed  over  very  lightly  by  my  vet- 
eran friend.  He  used  a  muzzle-loading 
gun  with  a  heavy  stock  and  short  double 
barrels  and  would  hear  of  no  other.  Mine, 
he  protested,  were  too  light,  they  were 
not  handy  enough,  and  as  for  breech- 
loaders, they  would  not  stand  the  charges 
of  powder  and  shot  required  for  such 
heavy  shooting,  but  he  was  mistaken. 

That  night  a  light  snow  had  fallen,  the 
air  was  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  dark 
openings  stood  out  from  the  white  ice. 
A  sled  was  loaded,  and  we  drove  rapidly 
to  the  shore  and  out  on  the  board  ice  to 
an  opening  about  ten  acres  in  area.  We 
had  one  attendant,  Dave  Gallant,  who 
helped  us  to  unload  and  took  the  team 
ashore. 
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A  circular  hole  was  cut  in  the  ice,  which 
was  here  three  feet  thick,  and  into  it  we 
fitted  the  "tub."  It  was  really  a  tub,  five 
feet  across,  capable  of  holding  two  men 
with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort ;  and  it  was 
fitted  with  a  false  bottom  in  case  any 
water  leaked  through  the  outer  one. 
Poles  were  placed  under  the  ice,  and 
ropes  from  them  were  passed  over  cleats 
in  the  side  of  the  tub,  by  which  we  drew 
down  the  top  to  the  level  of  the  ice. 

Everything  had  to  be  made  tight  and 
strong,  for  if  the  ropes  gave  way  or  the 
poles  slipped  we  would  be  tossed  upward 
into  the  opening,  and  if  the  tide  did  not 
suck  us  under  it  would  be  departing  from 
its  usual  custom.  Dry  sea  weed  was 
placed  on  the  bottom,  and  guns,  ammuni- 
tion flasks,  lunch  baskets  and  papers  were 
stowed  in.  Lumps  of  ice  were  piled  on 
the  edge  of  the  tub  ;  the  inside  was  paint- 
ed white,  so  that  not  even  a  wild  goose's 
eye  could  detect  the  hiding  place.  Next 
the  decoys  were  brought  out  and  grouped 
in  such  a  natural  fashion  as  twenty  years' 
experience  dictated.  Many  a  long  win- 
ter's day  was  spent  by  the  Indians  in 
shaping  these  decoys,  and  the  imitation 
was  so  perfect  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  them  from  the  real  birds  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards. 

Some  stood  meditatively  on  one  leg 
with  drooping  neck,  others  hid  an  unreal 
head  beneath  where  the  wing  ought  to  be, 
and  others  rose  and  fell  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  anchored  among  the  oysters 
on  the  bottom.  Then  the  ice  was  swept 
clean  and  the  ambuscade  was  complete. 
While  we  were  so  engaged,  Dave,  the 
Frenchman,  was  building  a  more  perma- 
nent place  of  abode.  He  scraped  away 
the  snow  and  forced  two  stakes  into  the 
frozen  earth,  then  he  placed  on  top  a  rail 
kindly  loaned  by  a  neighbor's  fence  and 
laid  others  against  it,  like  rafters.  Using 
this  as  a  framework  he  banked  up  sea 
weed  and  made  a  dwelling  place  as  warm 
and  dark  and  salt  smelling  as  any  that  ever 
Neptune  dwelt  in  ;  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  same  material  was  thrown  in  to  keep 
our  blankets  from  the  hard  earth  ;  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed  conveniently, 
the  horses  were  sent  back,  and  when  Dave 
returned  he  was  installed  as  chief  cook 
and  housekeeper. 

The  unusual  excitement  of  the  day 
prevented  any  geese  from  visiting  us,  and 
they  flew  in  a  steady  stream  far  to  lee- 
ward ;  but  next  morning  we  got  up  as  the 
light   was  breaking  and  over  our   heavy 


clothes  we  put  on  a  complete  suit  of 
white,  a  white  cap  with  a  flap  to  protect 
the  neck  and  a  peak  lined  with  green  to 
shade  the  eyes  from  the  blinding  sunlight 
the  ice  gave  back.  And  so  we  sat 
throughout  the  day  ;  a  cutting  wind  was 
blowing  and  the  sun  was  merciless.  I 
could  feel  my  face  parching  and  the  skin 
crack,  but  after  a  few  days,  when  three 
well-defined  layers  of  cuticle  had  been  re- 
moved, it  was  of  a  good  wearable  color. 
That  day  we  never  left  the  tub,  but  not 
a  bird  was  seen  ;  yet  as  the  day  wore  on 
my  friend  became  more  elated,  and  in 
the  evening,  as  he  stepped  forth  from  the 
cramped  den  in  the  wintry  air,  he  cast  his 
eye  seaward  over  the  miles  of  dreary 
white,  and  then  up  into  the  southern  sky, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  By  Job,  there'll  be 
shooting  here  yet  !  " 

The  next  day  and  the  next  were  repe- 
titions of  the  first,  and  I  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  he  would  regard  me  as  a  Jonah 
and  cast  me  overboard,  but  with  the  ut- 
most gravity  he  assured  me  he  had  sat  in 
that  tub  one  spring  for  twenty-three  con- 
secutive days  and  never  got  a  shot.  But 
the  next  day,  toward  evening,  a  leading 
wind  sprung  up,  dark  clouds  massed  up 
in  the  south,  and  the  geese  began  to  fly. 
Just  at  sundown  I  heard  in  my  ear, 
"  Down,  down ! "  and  I  crouched  still 
lower.  The  sound  of  rushing  wings  was 
overhead  and  we  saw  a  hundred  yards 
above  us  a  huge  Y-shaped  flock  of  geese 
passing  over.  The  gander  gave  out  his 
call  to  the  decoys,  and  Mac  replied  with 
a  note  as  clear  as  its  own.  The  leading 
bird  paused  and  the  whole  flock  swung 
round  as  on  a  pivot.  Then  they  rose, 
circling  round  us,  and  I  felt  that  if  I 
breathed  my  friend  would  kill  me.  Away 
they  flew  to  the  northward,  but  a  few  se- 
ductive calls  brought  them  back. 

In  the  meantime  two  guns  apiece  were 
brought  to  hand  as  the  flock  dropped 
bodily  into  the  opening.  For  a  moment 
they  splashed  and  screamed,  and  greet- 
ing their  silent  companions  swam  toward 
them  and  us.  The  flock  was  now  ninety 
yards  away,  coming  slowly  up.  We  could 
see  their  ringed  throats  and  blinking 
eyes.  Mac  kept  up  a  running  commen- 
tary in  my  ear  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
cold,  if  I  was  hungry,  what  time  I  thought 
it  was,  but  he  succeeded  in  keeping  me 
calm.  The  geese  were  now  not  fifty  yards 
away  and  our  guns  were  leveled  down 
their  lines.  They  were  becoming  sus- 
picious  and  bunched  up.     *'  Now  !  "  and 
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the  four  barrels  blazed  out.  There  was 
a  splash  and  a  rush  and  the  wild  birds 
were  taking  wing.  The  other  guns  were 
raised  and  again  we  fired  and  for  half  a 
minute,  here  and  there,  a  goose  dropped 
into  the  water  or  on  the  ice. 

"  How's  that  ?"  said  Mac. 

I  leaped  from  the  box  and  only  by  an 
effort  kept  from  plunging  into  the  open- 
ing after  our  flapping  prey. 

"Down!  "  hissed  Mac,  and  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  ice  where  I  stood.  Another 
flock  was  coming  and  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  pick  one  with  each 
barrel  as  they  passed.  Somehow  he  di- 
vined they  would  not  alight  and  took  them 
as  they  flew. 

I  crawled  into  the  box  and  felt  that  "  it 
served  me  right." 

Half  an  hour  we  waited.  Another  small 
.flock  appeared  ;  and  again  we  got  two 
good  shots. 

The  sport  was  over  for  the  night,  and 
Dave  appeared,  dragging  a  small  dory, 
which  he  launched  and  gathered  up  the 
prizes.  We  followed  the  winged  birds 
and  it  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached 
our  weedy  den  to  count  the  spoil.  We 
had  nineteen  birds.  That  night  we  plucked 
the  geese,  sitting  on  blocks  of  wood  and 
holding  the  long  neck  between  the  knees 
and  the  body  of  the  bird  under  the  arm. 
An  "  annex  "  was  built,  and  before  morn- 
ing there  was  a  long  row  of  them  hanging 
up  and  frozen  through. 

For  three  weeks  we  lived  in  the  open, 
but  that  was  our  best  day's  sport.  Some 
nights  our  store  was  increased  by  five, 
again  by  two  or  three,  and  in  the  end  we 
had  over  ninety  birds. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  ice  had 
become  very  "  rotten,"  and  open  water 
was  on  every  hand.  Huge  cakes  were 
moving  out  and  we  were  afraid  that  the 
particular  piece  in  which  our  tub  was 
buried  might  move  seaward,  too.  Such 
accidents  often  occur,  .  and  unless  the 
drifting  floe  becomes  stranded  on  some 
sand  bar,  the  chances  for  the  sportsmen's 
escape  are  extremely  slight.  To  avoid 
such  a  contingency  we  procured  a  raft 
and  fitted  the  tub  into  it  and  covered 
the  whole  structure  with  ice,  to  resemble 
the  original  field,  and  anchored  on  a  bar. 
The  bays  were  now  breaking  up  and 
cakes,  with  frozen  edges  on  them  as 
sharp  as  knives,  were  eddying  about  and 
crushing  each  other  as  they  passed.  The 
game  found  abundant  feeding  grounds  in 
places  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow 


them,  and  even  if  we  shot  any  it  was  un- 
safe to  venture  after  it  amid  the  running 
ice.  If  the  dory  but  touched  a  passing 
cake  the  tide  would  catch  it  and  turn  it 
over  like  an  &%'g  shell. 

The  outer  harbor  was  entirely  free  in 
a  few  days,  and  whole  square  miles  were 
absolutely  covered  with  wild  geese.  If  a 
bullet  were  sent  whistling  over  them,  they 
would  rise  like  a  great  cloud,  and  their 
screaming  would  be  heard  inland  for 
miles.  This  massing  of  their  forces  is 
always  preparatory  to  their  northward 
flight  to  new  haunts,  and  one  morning  to- 
ward the  last  of  April  when  we  got  up 
not  a  sound  was  heard  and  nowhere  was 
a  wild  goose  to  be  seen.  A  strong  wind 
had  sprung  up  in  the  night,  the  bays  were 
as  clear  as  in  midsummer,  a  long  mound 
of  ice  was  aground  on  the  bar,  blackened 
here  and  there  by  a  sleeping  seal,  a  few 
scattered  patches  were  drifting  seaward, 
but  our  goose  shooting  was  over. 

It  was  now  May  i  and  a  few  brant 
were  coming  along.  This  also  was  a 
form  of  sport  new  to  me,  and  I  decided 
to  see  the  season  through.  They  can  be 
shot  from  any  of  the  small  islands  in  the 
gulf,  and  on  account  of  the  water  being 
open  their  haunts  may  be  reached  by 
boats,  which  is  not  the  case  when  geese 
are  the  game. 

The  brant,  or  brent  goose,  has  a  curious 
history.  Shakespeare  in  one  of  his  plays 
makes  reference  to  the  current  belief  that 
this  bird  was  hatched  from  a  species  of 
barnacle  that  clung  to  floating  timber  and 
the  roots  of  trees  growing  by  the  water's 
edge.  Indeed,  well  -  reputed  naturalists 
recognized  the  "  brent  tree,"  and  acknowl- 
edged that  they  themselves  had  seen  the 
featherless  birds  come  out  from  these 
clam-like  shells.  The  true  bird  weighs 
about  five  pounds,  with  an  extent  of  wing 
of  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  head,  neck 
and  breast  are  black,  with  a  spot  of  white 
under  the  eye  ;  the  belly  is  pale,  the  back 
brown  and  the  coverts  are  white,  almost 
covering  the  black  tail.  The  flesh  is  the 
most  delicate  of  all  sea  birds,  and  if  ob- 
tained at  the  right  season  is  never  "fishy  " 
or  strong.  Brant  are  essentially  aquatic, 
and  will  make  a  long  sweep  seaward  to 
avoid  flying  over  a  point  of  land.  They 
do  not  fly  with  the  regularity  of  geese, 
and  two  or  three  birds  always  seem  to 
be  contending  for  first  place,  unlike  the 
geese,  who  yield  the  post  of  honor  to  a 
recognized  leader. 

We   made  our  headquarters  on  a  small 
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island  five  miles  from  the  coast  and  set 
up  our  establishment  as  before.  Instead 
of  one  box  we  had  four,  and  the  proper 
decoys.  We  "rigged"  on  the  very  end  of 
the  island,  which  was  stretched  out  into  a 
long  sand  point,  and  on  the  lee  shore. 

Brant  never  ?ij  to  a  windward  shore, 
they  come  straight  in  before  the  wind, 
turn  short  round  and  alight,  while  geese 
swing  to  leeward  and  come  up  to  the  de- 
coys slowly  with  wings  and  legs  set. 
Their  time  for  sanding  is  when  the  tide 
begins  to  turn.  The  tide  at  that  point  had 
a  fall  of  five  feet,  enough  to  alternately 
cover  and   lay  bare  a  half-mile  stretch  of 


quarter  of  a  mile  at  every  load  was  very 
like  work,  especially  as  the  task  was 
scarcely  completed  before  it  had  to  be 
repeated. 

The  decoys  were  arranged  in  front  of 
the  box  in  a  triangular  shape,  with  the 
base  next  to  us  and  the  apex  formed  by 
some  floating. 

Habitual  sportsmen  use  every  effort  to 
secure  the  winged  birds  alive  and  train 
them  as  decoys,  ni  which  capacity  they 
are  extremely  valuable ;  they  fly  about 
and  alight  at  the  point  where  floating 
birds  are  needed. 

The  season  lasts  till  June  8,  when  the 


NOW  !      AND   THE    FOUR    BARRELS    BLAZED    OUT. 


sand.  There  is  no  idle  ease  about  brant 
shooting  ;  they  come  and  go  like  a  flash, 
and  the  position  of  the  sportsman  has  to 
be  changed  continually  to  suit  the  wind 
and  tide. 

On  the  morning  of  our  arrival  we  sunk 
the  boxes  in  a  line  200  yards  apart,  but 
before  the  next  tide  the  wind  had  chopped 
round  and  we  moved  the  rig  to  the  other 
end  of  the  island  and  set  it  out.  When 
we  were  in  the  first  box  the  others  were 
completely  submerged,  and  as  the  water 
retreated  we  advanced  to  the  next,  carry- 
ing our  decoys  with  us.  Of  these  we  had 
fifty,   and  to   trudge  through  the    mud  a 


birds  leave  and  the  time  of  their  departure 
never  varies  more  than  by  two  days  from 
this  date.  To  follow  them  for  a  month 
requires  as  much  endurance  and  patience 
as  deer  stalking  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  We  worked  with  varying  luck. 
Some  days  twenty  birds  was  the  result, 
and  it  was  rarely  less  than  ten.  June  10 
had  come  and  not  a  bird  was  visible.  My 
holiday  was  over  and  the  first  of  the  Amer- 
ican tourists  were  beginning  to  arrive,  to 
wear  out  their  lives  with  an  occasional 
woodcock,  snipe  or  plover,  or  follow  the 
gleaming  salmon  that  abound  in  the  short 
rivers. 


FISH    SPEARING   ON   THE    OTONABEE. 
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E  were  en- 
camped with 
tents  and  ca- 
noes near  a 
spot  where 
and  m  ask  i - 
^^  nonge  were  known  to 
■^^  assemble  in  numbers. 
The  fish  had  not  bit- 
ten for  days,  so  that 
our  larder  was  sadly 
in  need  of  restocking. 
Canoes  were  at  hand  ; 
spears  sharp  ;  wood 
abundant  and  dry. 
No  wonder  we  could 
not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  having  resort 
to  the  spear,  and,  our  minds  once  made 
up,  we  determined  to  commence  prepara- 
tions and  to  start  that  night  as  soon  as 
complete  darkness  came  on. 

These  preparations  consisted  chiefly  in 
collecting  and  cutting  up  into  proper 
lengths  the  wood  for  our  "jack."  The 
wood  has  to  be  very  dry  and  as  resinous 
as  it  is  possible  to  find,  for  one  cannot 
have  too  bright  a  light.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  finding  all  round  our  camp 
exactly  what  we  wanted,  namely,  huge 
roots  protruding  out  of  the  earth  belong- 
ing to  enormous  pines  that  had  been 
burnt  many,  many  years  ago  by  forest 
fires  or  left  when  first  the  land  began  to 
be  cleared.  All  that  remained  of  these 
once  glorious  pines  was  an  ugly,  black- 
ened stump  with  twisting  roots  diverging 
from  the  base.  At  these  roots  we  set 
to  work  with  our  axes,  and  before  long 
had  ready  a  magnificent  pile  of  pieces 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  as  thick  as 
one's  wrist.  The  "jack"  in  which  these 
are  burnt  is  simply  a  sort  of  iron  basket 
fixed  on  an  iron  rod  stuck  in  the  bow  of 
the  canoe. 

One  more  detail,  and  then  for  the  start. 
You  cannot  follow  the  description  unless 
you  know  in  what  sort  of  places  the  fish 
were  to  be  found,  for,  of  course,  we  did 
not  spear  in  the  open  stream.  In  the 
spring,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
every  river  overflows  its  banks  wherever 
these  are  low.  During  the  months  of 
April   and    May  and    June   you  will   find 


water  along  the  banks  of  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  river  valley,  filling  up  the  de- 
pressions and  ditches  and  deep  holes 
which  in  summer  are  low-lying  hollows 
or  reedy  and  weedy  pools.  It  is  in  these 
flooded  spots  that  the  fish  spawn.  Now 
for  the  start. 

It  was  a  glorious  night  ;  cloudy,  with 
a  half  moon  which  showed  herself  only 
occasionally — a  little  too  windy,  perhaps, 
and  rather  colder  than  was  pleasant.  But 
of  these  external  conditions  we  were  very 
soon  utterly  oblivious,  absorbed  in  the 
excitement  of  watching  for  our  prey. 
Gently  and  cautiously  we  crossed  the 
stream  and  made  silently  for  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  apparently  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  river,  which  was  interspersed 
in  the  most  intricate  and  complicated 
fashion  with  mounds  of  grassy  earth,  tall 
trees,  thousands  of  bushes  and  acres  of 
reeds,  and  there  we  lighted  our  jack. 
Then  it  was  that  the  scene  changed. 
The  fire  crackled,  a  dense  smoke  poured 
out  to  leeward,  and  very  soon  we  had  a 
great,  hot,  noisy  blaze  that  lighted  up  the 
most  minute  objects  around  us  and  threw 
its  piercing  gleams  far  down  into  the 
water. 

In  the  weird  light  the  frail  little  dug- 
out canoe  which  carried  the  jack  thread- 
ed its  way  noiselessly  and  carefully  among 
the  windings  of  the  water,  poking  its 
nose  into  this  open  space,  avoiding  those 
reeds  and  ever  on  the  move.  In  the  bow 
a  man  was  kneeling,  his  cap  pulled  well 
over  his  eyes  to  keep  off  the  terrific 
glare  of  the  jack  fire  just  above  and  in 
front  of  his  head,  his  hands  clutching 
tightly  a  twelve-foot  spear,  ready  at  an 
instant's  notice  to  plunge  it  into  the 
depths.  In  the  stern,  ready  to  balance 
the  little  craft  if  the  man  in  front  struck 
at  a  fish  too  vigorously,  knelt  another 
eager  sportsman,  his  eyes  watching  both 
the  course  of  the  canoe  and  the  man  in 
front,  steadily  and  noiselessly  paddling. 
Now  and  again,  as  the  fire  burnt  less 
furiously,  more  wood  would  be  heaped  on, 
and Ah  !  there  goes  a  fish  like  light- 
ning, his  white  side  just  gleaming  for  a 
moment  in  the  light.  Now  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  place. 

You    must    not   suppose    that    the    fish 
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swarmed  about  our  light  as  moths  do 
about  a  lamp.  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
fish  doing  this  ;  but  our  fish  did  not  come 
to  us,  we  had  to  go  to  them.  What  other 
fish  are  accustomed  to  do  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say. 

In  this  way  we  moved  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, when  suddenly  down  went  the 
spear,  six  feet  at  least — and  how  eagerly 
that  man  in  the  stern  tried  to  do  two  things 
at  once  :  balance  the  boat  and  watch  the 
spearer.  Up  comes  the  spear.  Yes  ;  there 
is  a  fine  fellow  at  the  end  of  it,  a  maski- 
nonge,  twisting  and  lashing  from  side  to 
side,  his  glistening  white  belly  with  the 
sparkling  water  dripping  from  it  making 
a  beautiful  picture.  We  got  him  safely  in 
and  killed  him  with  a  blow  or  two — for  we 
had  enough  to  look  after  without  a  great 
wriggling  fish  in  the  bottom  of  the  dug- 
out, and  went  on  again  more  alert  than 
ever.  Spearing  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
slight  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
balks  you  ;  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
depth  at  which  your  fish  is  swimming  — 
and  as  this  varies  very  much,  you  may 
spear  him  in  ten  inches  of  water,  or  he 
may  be  as  many  feet  beneath  its  surface. 
Everything  depends  on  a  correct  eye  ;  if 
you  have  that,  you  are  all  right. 

There  is  another  difficulty  about  spear- 
ing, too,  and  that  is  keeping  the  canoe  on 
its  keel  when  you  lunge  at  your  fish.  You 
cannot  depend  altogether  on  the  man  in 
the  stern,  your  movements  are  too  rapid  ; 
and  if  you  lose  your  head,  why  you  lose 
your  balance,  too.  Spearing  is  just  like 
shooting  ;  you  have  to  be  cool,  but  quick, 
and — you  must  practice. 

Our  first  maskinonge  whetted  our  ap- 
petites. We  piled  on  more  wood  till  the 
flames  roared  again,  and  the  glowing 
ashes  fell  with  a  hiss  into  the  water  or 
on  to  the  wet  weeds  in  the  boat. 

The  scene  certainly  was  striking.  The 
blackness  of  night  ;  great,  sullen,  moon- 
tipped  clouds  stalking  majestically  along 
the  sky  ;  the  strangely-colored  water,  seen 
clear  through  to  the  bottom,  with  its 
reeds  and  weeds,  and  twisted  roots  and 
cracked  stumps,  and  trunks  of  trees  ris- 
ing up  perpendicularly,  standing  out 
clearly  in  the  fierce  light  of  our  fire 
against  the  darkness  of  the  background 
beyond  ;  a  roaring  mass  of  fire  blazing 
with  a  fiercely  hot,  yellow  blaze,  which 
spread  out  into  eight  or  ten  feet  of  lurid 
red  tongues  of  flame,  and  beyond  a  thick 
black,  rolling  cloud  of  smoke.  What  a 
picture  for  a  painter  I 


Soon  we  came  upon  some  bass,  their 
broad  black  backs  making  a  good  mark 
to  aim  at.  None  of  them  was  over  four 
pounds.  A  ten-pound  maskinonge  nearly 
brought  us  to  grief,  for  he  so  excited  the 
spearer  that  we  shipped  several  gallons 
of  water.  Fortunately  one  of  the  prongs 
penetrated  the  spine,  which  put  an  end  to 
a  good  deal  of  the  banging  about  of  the 
powerful  tail.  I  have  heard  of  a  fish  ac- 
tually breaking  the  spear,  so  violent  were 
its  twistings. 

We  speared  this  maskinonge  in  a  quiet 
shallow,  a  few  feet  of  water  only,  and  the 
bottom  could  be  plainly  seen.  There 
was  a  depression  in  the  land  just  there, 
with  tall,  straight  trees  growing  from  hil- 
locks and  ridges,  their  leafless  boughs 
forming  a  canopy  far  above  us.  We  seemed 
quite  shut  out  from  the  dark  world  out- 
side, for  the  jack,  just  like  a  bright 
torch,  though  throwing  a  fierce  light  all 
round  itself,  does  not  penetrate  very  far. 
The  tree  trunks  and  bushes,  too,  seemed 
to  close  us  in  still  more.  We  were,  for 
the  time  being,  in  a  little  world  of  our 
own,  and  it  was  peopled  with  curious  ob- 
jects which  by  that  strange  light  seemed 
unlike  any  others.  Here  were  long,  yel- 
low straggling  weeds,  there  the  roots  of 
a  water  lily  ;  scattered  about  were  strange 
shells  and  old  sunken  branches  of  trees 
and  dead  leaves.  Frogs  sometimes  hopped 
noisily  out  of  our  way.  Great  brown  roots 
twisted  themselves  about,  only  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  mud.  Huge  logs  of 
wood,  which  had  lain  undisturbed  since 
the  spring  before,  were  raised  from  their 
resting  places  and  floated  lazily  on  the 
water,  often  sadly  impeding  our  progress. 

After  threading  what  seemed  an  innu- 
merable number  of  the  windings  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  water  with  very  fair  luck, 
we  determined  to  cross  the  river  and  try 
the  other  bank.  It  was  no  joke  getting 
back.  The  stream  was  narrow  and  swift, 
the  wind  strong,  the  night  black,  and  in 
the  flickering  light,  before  we  knew  it,  we 
were  within  an  inch  of  running  crash  in- 
to a  sunken  wooden  pier.  Fortunately 
we  just  missed  it,  and  thus  kept  our  fish 
and  saved  ourselves  from  a  disagreeable 
wetting. 

Arriving  at  our  new  ground  we  heaped 
on  the  wood  and  set  to  work  as  before. 
It  was  more  difficult  work  spearing  here, 
for  it  was  more  open  ;  there  were  no  trees 
and  not  many  large  bushes,  only  tall, 
withered  reeds  ;  so  that  the  wind  blew  in 
and  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water,  mak- 
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ing  it  very  hard  to  see  the  fish.  Over 
and  over  again  some  old  stick  lying  peace- 
fully and  innocently  at  the  bottom  was 
mistaken  for  a  moving  bass  or  maski- 
nonge,  for  as  it  was  seen  through  the 
slight  wave  on  the  surface  blown  along 
by  the  breeze  it  had  the  appearance  of 
motion.  However,  fish  spearing  is  a  sport 
which  cannot  be  indulged  in  very  often, 
and  so  we  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Despite  a  rising  wind  that  froze 
our  wet  fingers,  despite  aching  legs  dou- 
bled up  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe  soaking 
with  water,  we  persevered,  our  eyes  bent 
steadily  upon  the  disturbed  water,  the 
spear  poised  ready  to  strike.  After  all, 
is  not  the  hard  work  one  of  the  chief 
things  that  make  sport  delightful  ?  What 
fun  would  there  be  (apart,  that  is,  from 
any  skill  exercised)  in,  say,  sitting  in 
an  arm  chair  and  pulling  in  fish  by  the 
hundred,  if  it  were  possible  ?  No  ;  it  is 
the  amount  of  hardship  undergone  by 
muscular  power  and  the  degree  of  skill 
necessary — plus,  of  course,  success — that 
make  up  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  hunt- 
er's enjoyment. 

We  had  not  very  good  luck  in  our  new 
place.  We  paddled  in  and  out  of  all 
sorts  of  places,  through  narrow  straits, 
along  winding  passages  and  over  open 
spaces,  and  so  on  for  hours,  till  we  must 
have   been  miles   from   our   camp.     The 


cramped  positions  now  began  to  tell,  the 
wind  rose  higher,  and  as  we  had  a  long 
pull  homeward  against  the  stream  we  de- 
termined that  we  would  be  satisfied  for 
that  night  at  all  events. 

It  seemed  a  terrible  long  journey  back. 
The  black  shadows  on  the  water  were 
very  deceptive.  At  every  turn  we 
thought,  there  !  that  must  be  the  bend 
just  this  side  of  camp,  but  it  never  was — 
at  least  not  till  long  past  i  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  disembarkation 
that  night.  It  had  been  growing  colder 
(we  had  had  snow  a  few  days  before),  and 
we  had  been  kneeling  or  sitting  in  several 
inches  of  water,  our  legs  were  fearfully 
cramped,  and  as  we  stepped  out  onto  the 
land  it  was  almost  torture  to  straighten 
the  joints.  However,  to  pull  the  canoe 
up  high  and  dry,  hide  the  spear  and  jack, 
pick  up  our  fish,  enter  the  tent  and  light 
candles  did  not  take  very  long.  Then 
followed  another  kind  of  pleasure.  A 
huge  fire  was  lighted,  the  kettle  put  on, 
a  small  flask  brought  out,  a  hot  tumbler- 
ful —  grateful,  comforting  —  swallowed, 
and  then  we  lighted  pipes  and  talked  and 
speared  all  our  fishes  o'er  again,  and 
vowed  we  would  spear  1  do  not  how  many 
more  next  time,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  till 
I  am  afraid  to  say  what  small  hour  of  the 
morning. 
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